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ABSTRACT 

Hearings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education — held  on  Dec.  14-15,  1967,  in  Washington,  D.C. , and  on  Jan. 
4,  1968,  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. — are  recorded  in  this  document.  As 
noted,  U.S.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  5 other  senators  served  as 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  which  was  designed  to  conduct  the 
hearings  and  the  field  investigations  of  school  districts  across  the 
nation  having  substantial  American  Indian  populations  in  an  attempt 
to  make  a complete  study  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  education 
and  related  problems  of  Indian  children  in  Federal  and  public 
schools.  Presented  in  3 parts  (Part  2 is  RC  003  557;  Part  3 is  RC  003 
558) , proceedings  of  the  hearings  record  the  subcommittee^ 
interviews  relating  to  American  Indian  education.  Part  1 of  the 
hearings  presents  statements  by  people  involved  with  Indian  education 
and  assistance  programs  in  such  states  as  Alaska,  Arizona, 

California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  New  York,  New  Mexico,  South 
Dakota,  and  Washington.  Part  1 also  contains  a collection  of 
overviews  of  various  publications  on  the  American  Indian.  (EL) 
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INDIAN  EDUCATION 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1967 


U.S.  Senate, 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9 :40  a.m.  in  room  4232, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  presiding.  , 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy  of  New  York  (presiding),  Yarborough, 

and  Fannin.  . _ . , 

Also  present:  Senator  George  McGovern,  of  South  Dakota. 
Committee  staff  present:  Stewart  E.  McClure,  chief  clerk;  Adrian 
Parmeter  and  John  Gray,  professional  staff  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to 
order. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY,  A U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Today  we  begin  our  hearings  on 
Indian  education.  Our  hearings  begin  here  in  Washington,  but  we 
expect  to  have  field  trips  across  the  United  States  over  the  period  of 

the  next  12  months.  ... , . . , 

The  resolution  authorizing  this  special  subcommittee  will  bo  printed 

in  the  record. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  appears  on  p.  2.) 

(1) 
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ei  CONGRESS  n nro  4 

isrS™  5.  KLo.  1 65 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  30  (legislative  day,  August  29) , 1G67 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare> 
reported  the  following  resolution ; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration 


RESOLUTION 

1 Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

2 Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 

3 authorized  under  sections  134  (a)  and  136  of  ,the  Legis- 

4 lative  Reorganization  Act  of  1846,  as  amended,  and  in 

5 accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 

6 the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate* 

7 arid  make  a complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 

8 , taming  to  the  education  and  related  problems  of  Indian 

9 children. 

10  Seo.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  com- 

11  mittee,  from  September  1,  1967,  to  January  31:  1968, 

12  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as 


3 


1 it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a temporary  basis, 

2 technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consultants: 

3 Provided,  That  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one 

4 person  for  appointment  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 

5 be  appointed,  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 

6 his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than 

7 the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any -other  employee;  and  (3) 

. g with  , the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
9 agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 

10  ministration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informar 

11  tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 

12  agencies  of  the  Government. 

13  Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  findings,  to- 

14  gether  with,  its  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  deems 

15  advisable,  to  the  Senate  ..at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 

16  not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

17  Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this  resolution, 

18  which  shall  not  exceed  $35,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 

19  tjngent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 

20  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  The  stimulation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  subcommittee  came  from  my  colleague,  Senator  Fannin, 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  who  has  always  been  interested  in  Indian 
education.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  the  Senate  being  involved 
in  this  matter.  So  I am  delighted  to  be  with  him  in  this  endeavor,  and 
I look  forward  to  the  hearings  and  the  report  that  we  will  file  with 
the  Senate  over  the  period  of  the  next  12  months. 

The  American  vision  of  itself  is  of  a nation  of  citizens  determining 
their  own  destiny ; of  cultural  difference  flourishing  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect ; of  diverse  people  shaping  their  lives  and  their  chil- 
dren’s. This  subcommittee  today  begins  examination  of  a major  failure 
ill  this  policy;  not  in  some  distant  land,  but  within  our  own  borders 
here  in  rhe  United  States.  , 

We  begin  today  a look  at  the  education  of  American  Indian  children 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  chosen  a course  of  learning  as  obvious 
as  it  has  been  ignored : we  are  going  to  listen  to  the  Indian  people  speak 
for  themselves  about  the  problems  they  confront,  and  about  the  changes 
that  must  be  made  in  seeking  effective  education  for  their  children. 

The  American  Indian,  despite  folklore,  is  not  a “vanishing  Ameri- 
can.” There  are  now  almost  600,000  Indians  in  the  United  States; 
while  that  figure  only  represents  one-half  of  1 percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, it  is  also  the  fastest  growing  of  any  ethnic  group.  Indians  can  be 
found  in  every  State  of  our  Nation — my  own  State  of  New  York  has 
the  eighth  largest  Indian  population  in  the  country.  Moreover,  the 
Indian— despite  the  pressures  of  the  majority— has  retained  his  cul- 
tural identity.  Nearly  300  separate  Indian  languages  and  dialects  are 
still  spoken  in  this  country  and  at  least  45  of  these  languages  are  spoken 
by  more  than  1,000  Indians.  Various  estimates— there  are  no  accurate 
statistics — suggest  that  more  than  half  of  the  Indian  school-age  popu- 
lation retains  uie  use  of  their  native  tongues. 

The  responsibility,  for  the  education  of  these  children  has  been  pri- 
marily in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  Of  the  150,000  Indian 
children  in  schools — public,  private,  mission,  and  Federal— one-third 
are  in  federally  operated  institutions.  The  nature  of  these  schools  is 
diverse;  ranging  from  temporary  trailers  on  Navaho  reservations  to 
large  off-reservation  boarding  schools  housing 'more  than  1,000  chil- 
dren each. 

But  our  responsibility- — and  our  concern — does  not  stop  here.  The 
Federal  Government  has  partial  financial  responsibility  for  two-thirds 
of  the  Indian  childrm  enrolled  in  public  schools.  Under  the  Johnson- 
O’Malley  Act  of  1934,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to 
contract  with  States  for  Indian  education,  and  to  permit  State  use  of 
Federal  facilities  for  this  purpose;  Last  year,  more  than  56,000  Indian 
children  were  covered  by  this  act.  "We  have,  moreover,  committed  our- 
selves to  helping  Indian  education  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  and  have  included  Indian  children  in  the  impacted 
aid  formulas  under  Public  Laws  874  and  815. 

To  a substantial  extent,  then,  the  quality  of  Indian  education  is  a 
test  of  this  Government’s  understanding,  and  tnis  Government’s  com- 
mitment. We  have  at  least  provided  schools  for  Indian  children — nine 
out  of  1C  Indian  children  are  now  in  school  today,  compared  to  one 
out  of  10  60  years  ago.  But  the  real  question — the  question  which  has 
brought  us  here  today — is,  what  happens  to  these  children  once  they 
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enter  school?  How  long  do  they  remain  in  school?  Do  they ^ m fact, 
receive  an  adequate  or  even  a satisfactory  education?  What  nappens 
to  them  after  they  leave?  The  few  statistics  we  have  are  the  most  elo- 
quent evidence  of  our  own  failure : 

Dropout  rates  are  twice  the  national  average; 

The  level  of  formal  education  is  half  the  national  average; 

Achievement  levels  are  far  below  those  of  their  white  counter- 

Pa,The  Indian  child  falls  progressively  further  behind  the  longer 
he  stays  in  school. 

These  children  are  taught,  it  now  appears,  by  many  who  are  in- 
different about  the  fate  of  these  children;  and  this  indifference  hnd,s 
its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  children  themselves.  As  the  Coleman, 
report  on  equal  educational  opportunity  revealed  m 1966: 

Only  1 percent  of  Indian  children  in  elementary  school  have 
Indian  teachers  or  principals. 

One-fourth  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers— by 
their  own  admission— would  prefer  not  to  teach  Indian  children. 

Indian  children,  more  than  any  other  group,  believe  them- 
selves to  be  “below  average”  in  intelligence. 

Indian  children  in  the  12th  grade  have  the  poorest  self-concept 
of  all  minority  groups  tested.  These  children  often  abandon 
their  own  pride  and  their  own  purpose  and  leaye  school  to  con- 
front a society  in  which  they  have  been  offered  neither  a place 
nor  a hope.  And  the  consequence  of  this  inadequate  education  is 
a life  of  despair  and  of  hopelessness. 

The  average  Indian  income  is  $1,500 — 75  percent  below  the 

national  average.  . 

His  unemployment  rate  is  10  times  the  national  average. 

He  lives  10  years  less  than  the  average  American. 

The  death  rate  for  his  children  is  twice  as  high  as  the  national 

average.  . , . , A. 

Tuberculosis  rates  are  seven  tunes  higher  than  the  average 

American’s. 

These  facts  are.  the  cold  statistics  which  illuminate  a national 
tragedy  and  a national  disgrace.  They,  demonstrate  that  the  first 
American”  is  in  fact  the  last  American  in  terms  of  employment,  edu- 
cation, a decent  income,  and  the  chance  for  a full  and  rewarding  life. 

This  subcommittee  does  not  expect  to  unveil  any  quick  and  easy 
answers  to  this  dilemma.  But  clearly,  effective  education  lies  at  the 
heart  of  any  lasting  solution.  And  it  must  be  an  education  that  no 
longer  presumes  that  cultural  difference , means  cultural,  inferiority. 

It  was  almost  200  years  ago  that  the  leaders  of  Virginia,  having 
signed  a treaty  with  six  Indian  nations,  offered  to  educate  six  of  their 
sons.  The  chiefs,  although  responding  with  thanks,  rejected  the  offer, 
citing  a previous  experiment  with  white  man’s  education.  Their 
children  had  come  back  from  the  white,  man’s  schools,,  said  the  chiefs, 
“bad  runners,  ignorant  of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable 
to  bear  the  cola  or  hunger ; they  knew  neither  how  to  build  a cabm, 
take  a deer,  or  kill  an  enemy;  spike  our  language  imperfectly;  were 
therefore  neither,  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or  counselors;  they  were 
totally  good  for  nothing.” 
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Perhaps,  the  Indians  said,  the  Governors  would  send  a dozen  white 
children  to  learn  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  “We  will  take  great 
care  of  their  education,”  promised  the  chiefs,,  “instruct  them  in  all 
we  know,  and  make  men  of  them.” 

We  can  no  longer,  it  seems  to  me,  ignore  the  lesson  of  this  exchange; 
if  we  are  to  teach,  we  must  also  learn.  The  purpose  of  these  hearing  ; 
is  to  begin  that  learning. 

I now  turn  the  hearing  over  to  my  colleague,  Senator  Fannin.  But 
before  I do,  I want  to  welcome  also  Senator  Yarborough,  who  has 
been  tremendously  interested  in  the  work  that  is  going  to  be  under- 
taken by  this  committee.  I think  those  of  us  in  the  United  States  who 
have  worked  with  him  know  that  his  interest  in  the  Indians  and  the 
problems  of  minority  groups  who  are  facing  special  problems,  is  as 
much  as  or  more  than  any  of  our  colleagues  in  the  United  States.  So 
I welcome  Senator  Yarborough  of  Texas  here  today. 

STAT-F.TVTF.WT  OF  HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH,  A U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Senator  Yarborough.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kennedy.  I must  go  to 
another  committee  meeting  for  about  15  minutes,  but  I will  be  back 
to  join  you  in  this  hearing. 

1 must  say  I do  not  know  who  was  the  first  member  of  my  family 
in  America  to  become  interested  in  Indian  affairs,  but  one  relative 
of  mine  was  an  official  translator  for  the  Virginia  Colony  in  the  1600’s. 
They  were  signing  a treaty  that  had  been  negotiated  with  the  Six 
Indian  Nations.  They  were  signing  it  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  which  was 
quite  a trip  from  Virginia  in  those  days.  This  relative  of  mine  went 
with  the  commissioners  to  Albany  and  was  the  official  interpreter  for 
the  Six  Nations  with  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  the  two  groups  who 
signed  the  treaty. 

Afterward  he  came  back  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia 
voted  to  pay  him  in  tobacco  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  at  the 
signing  of  that  treaty.  So,  I know  that  my  family  has  been  interested 
in  and  involved  with  Indians  for  some  time. 

For  myself,  I lived  in  El  Paso.  I was  a lawyer  there  for  three  and  a 
half  years.  In  that  time,  I made  numerous  trips  into  New  Mexico, 
where  I had  an  opportunity  to  observe  Indian  life  there.  So  I do  have 
a great  personal  interest  in  Indian  affairs. 

I compliment  the  chairman  on  this  very  fine  opening  statement.  It 
shows  a real  study  of  this  problem.  I consider  it  a privilege  to  be  on 
this  subcommittee,  of  which  you  are  chairman,  and  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator  Fannin,  who  is  a great 
student  of  Indian  affairs,  is  ranking  member  of  the  minority  side. 

It  is  going  to  be  a great  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with  you  and 
Senator  Fannin  on  this  important  subcommittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN,  A U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you,  Senator.  • 

I want  to  note  in  the  record  what  Senator  Yarborough  has  done 
in  the  bilingual  program,  the  special  committee  to  assist  our  many 
citizens  that  are  not  privileged  to  speak  in  this  language,  and  the 
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program  he  has  inaugurated  to  bring  about  a Federal  education 
system  in  our  public  schools,  especially  for  our  Mexican- Americans 
that  have  had  great  difficulty  in  assimilating  themselves  into  our 
Society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  hope  that  this  morning  we  might  set  some 
minds  at  rest,  as  well  as  setting  others  in  motion.  Since  August  of  this 
year  when  the  Senate  established  this  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education,  it  has  become  apparent  that  some  members  of  various 
Indian  tribes  have  viewed  this  action  as  a new  effort,  to  terminate  the 
tribal  relationships  with  this  Federal  Government.  Nothing  could  be 
more  incorrect. 

This  subcommittee  was  established  because  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  and  Senator  Lister  Hill, 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  agreed 
with  and  backed  my  recommendation  to  give  Indian  education 
special  attention  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  aided 
immeasurably  by  accepting  the  chairmanship.  Through  his  leadership, 
I am  confident  this  committee  will  pursue  this  problem  to  a solution. 

No  one  who  is  even  the  least  informed  on  this  complex  subject  has 
advocated  shat  the  education  of  the  American  Indian  does  not  need 
such  attention.  In  my  letter  to  Senator  Morse  of  July  10, 1967, 1 listed 
some  of  the  frightening  statistics  we  face.  The  chairman  has  brought 
out  others  here  this  morning : 

Sixteen  thousand  school-age  Indian  children  not  in  school ; 

A 50-percent  dropout  rate  before  12th  grade; 

A 30-percent  illiteracy  rate  among  the  Navahos; 

An  overall  educational  level  among  all  Indians  of  5 years;  and 
A birth  rate  double  the  national  average. 

This  subcommittee  is,  therefore,  concerned  with  but  one  objective : 
finding  the  answers  which  can  some  day  obliterate  the  causes  of  those 
statistics  and  give  to  the  Indian  child  an  education  of  unparalleled 
excellence. 

Uppermost  in  our  minds  is  the  resolve  to  search  for  these  answers 
among  the  Indians — to  ask  for  their  opinions,  their  advice.  If  this 
takes  the  subcommittee  to  the  remote  and  rugged  plateaus  and  canyons 
of  the  Southwest,  the  lonely  plains  of  the  Midwest,  the  frozen  ice  of 
the  Alaskan  frontier,  then  all  the  better,  our  chairman  has  a reputation 
of  following  this  procedure,  It  is  the  Indians’  attitudes  we  want,  hot 
confirmation  of  our  own. 

We  cannot  presume  to  know  all  the  causes  for  what  is  admittedly  a 
national  disgrace.  But  we  do  know  this:  of  all  children  in  the  United 
States,  no  one  group  has  been  more  subjected  to  educational  inatten- 
tion than  the  children  of  our  Indian  citizens. 

But  if  this  task  would  seem  difficult,  it  is  beset  with  obstacles  far 
more  imposing  than  topography.  I speak  of  the  non-Indian  public’s 
attitudes  toward  the  Indian.  By  and  large,  with  fortunately  some 
notable  exceptions,  the  general  public  thinks  of  the  American  Indian, 
if  at  all,  as  either  a forgotten  “problem”  or  worse,  merely  a subject 
of  tourism  curiosity,.  The  public  exhibits  either  unconcern  or  amuse- 
ment', ..7,  . , ; 77.  • : : \--V  v • ! .Tv-'  • •. 

As  if  this  were  not  tragic  enough,  I have  found  a third  attitude 
which  even  dwarfs  the  other  two.  All  too  often  the  white  man  merely 
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shakes  his  head  in  disbelief  when  he  hears  that  many  Indian  families 
still  sleep  only  on  sheepskin  against  bare  dirt  floors. 

He  sniffs  in  disdain  when  he  hears  of  sacred  mountains,  ceremonial 
dances,  the  healing  practices  of  the  medicine  man.  To  this  “enlight- 
ened” citizen,  the  Indian  represents  a society  of  unfortunate  illiterates 
who  need  only  the  light  of  the  white  man’s  knowledge  to  be  free  of 
their  ignorance.  How  sad  is  this  blindness.  Cast  aside  are  available 
facts  which  demonstrate  the  average  Indian  intelligence  to  be  equal, 
and  with  some  tribes,  higher  than  the  average  non-Indian  level — which 
demonstrate  artistic  abilities  of  exquisite  sensitivity — which  demon- 
strate a love  of  their  land  that  brings  forth  in  their  poetry  and  writing 
an  ability  to  condense  in  a few  words  the  mind’s  most  complex 
searchings. 

These  public  attitudes  have  done  more  to  suppress  the  Indians’  will 
than  all  the  cavalries  combined.  To  be  thought  of  as  irrelevant  is  the 
worst  of  public  insults.  Who  can  be  surprised  if  the  American  Indian 
is  reticent  to  freely  express  his  attitudes  and  give  to  us  the  great  benefit 
of  his  wisdom? 

If  my  statement  sounds  forebonding  it  is  because  I have  no  illusions 
about  the  depth  of  the  Indians’  crisis.  Nor  do  I delude  myself  that  the 
solution  will  be  simple. 

I represent  a State  which  comprises  almost  20  percent  of  the  total 
American  Indian  population  and  almost  one-half  of  the  Indian  lands 
in  this  country,  and  while  their  best  interests  have  been  my  concern 
throughout  my  life,  I do  not  presume  to  have  the  answers  yet  to  their 
problems  of  education.  And  I know  I can  speak  for  every  other  member 
of  this  subcommittee  when  I say  that  we  begin  this  search  with  no 
preconceived  notions  of  what  those  answers  will  be. 

The  education  of  the  American  Indian  is  a,  personal  commitment  of 
mine.  I am  grateful  that  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  this  subcom- 
mittee feel  likewise.  ' 

So  we  begin.  And,  as  we  do,  we  ask  our  Indian  citizens  to  give  us 
their  trust;  that  in  so  educating  us,  we  may  in  turn  educate  the  public 
and  the  Congress,  and  in  return  lift  the  spirit  of  education  for  our 
Indian  countrymen.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I ask  that  my  July  10  letter  and  memorandum  to 
Senator  Morse  be  made  a part  ox  these  hearings  immediately  following 
my  testimony. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  It  will  be  done. 

(The  letter  and  memorandum,  follow:)  , j 


Washington,  D.O.,  ' ■ ; 

DeAb  Senator  Mobse  : As  you  know,  I have  been  soliciting  the  establishment  of 
a Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  under  your  permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  I.  am  attaching  to  this  letter  ateemorandurnwhich  briefly 
covers  this  complex  problem,  The  tacts  presented  in  this  memorandum  illustrate 
how  Indian  education  is  whoUy  unlike  the  other  educational  problems  of  our 
citizens.  " ’ "/  * ! ' f;*l. . . 

<1  am  most  hopeful  that 1 this  Special  Subcommittee  can  be  established  bo!  that 
the  Senate  can  begin  in  a careful  and  professional  manner  to  examine  the  unique 
educational  needs  of  the>  American ‘Indians  and  as  a result  create  the  legislation 


Washington,  Did.,  July  10, 1961. 


Hon.  Wayne  Mobse,  j 

Chairman,  Education  Subcommittee, 
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to  bring  tbe  Indian  the  advantages  the  Federal  government  has  historically 


promised. 

Sincerely, 


Paul  J.  Fannin,  U.S.  Senator. 


Attachment. 


July  10,  1967. 


Memorandum  on  Need  fob  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  by 

Senatob  Paul  J.  Fannin 

This  memorandum  is  to  briefly  state  the  need  for  a Special  Subcommittee  on 

While  infrequent  studies  have  been  made  by  various  individuals,  there  is  no 
single  repository  of  information  which  accurately  and  thoroughly  presents  in 

concrete  terras  the  plight  of  Indian  education.  _ 

Almost  without  exception,  the  experts  in  this  specialized  field  have  pleaded 
for  a thorough  study  of  Indian  education  by  an  independent  agency,  that  is,  in- 
dependent of  the  BIA.  The  83rd  Congress  authorized  such  a study  (Public  Law 
83-702)  but  to  date  no  funds  have  been  appropriated.  The  purpose  last  year  in 
limiting  for  one  year  BIA  coverage  of  titles  I,  II  and  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  was  specifically  to  encourage  such  a study  by  the  Con- 
gress. Still,  no  such  study  has  been  made.  ' 

What  few  statistics  there  are  present  a bleak  tableau.  For  example,  of  the 

142.000  Indian  children  in  school,  50%  drop  out  before  the  12th  grade.  In  1966, 
it  was  determined  that  at  least  16,000  school  age  Indian  children  did  not  attend 
school  at  aiL  In  one  study,  it  was  found  that  aggressive  behavior,  insecurity  and 
personality  problems  have  been  the  by-products  of  those  Indian  children  sent  to 
boarding  schools.  Among  the  Navahos,  our  largest  tribe,  it  is  estimated  that 

40.000  are  illiterate  and  cannot  speak  English.  The  overall  educational  level  of 
all  Indians  under  federal  supervision  is  five  years.  The  Indian  economic  plight 
which  naturally  follows  from  their  educational  deficiency  frames  a likewise 
drastic  picture : 

50%  are  unemployed ; 

Housing  is  90%  substandard 

Average  life  span  is  42  years  (compared  with  the  national  average  of  j02.o 

years)  ; . . 

Infant  mortality  rate  is  double  the  national  average ; 

3.  in  5 deaths  result  from  infectious  diseases; 

Incidence  of  T.B.  is  7 times  the  national  average. 

As  if  these  statistics  were  not  tragic  enough,  a somewhat  overlooked  fact  is 
that  the  birth  rate  for  American  Indians  is  more  than  double  the  national  aver- 
age, thereby  indicating  that  the  Indian’s  education,  health  and  economic  prob- 
lems will  become  worse  before  they  get  better. 

But  more  troublesome  than  the  statistics  we  do  know  are  those  we  do  no., 
know.  By  and  large,  Indian  education  has  been  administered  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  by  taking  the  children  from  their  families  at  an  early  age  to  at- 
tend boarding  schools,  oftentimes  hundreds  of  miles  from  home.  How  has  this 
forced  separation  affected  tbe  Indian  family?  How  has  this  separation  affected 
the  child?s  learning  process?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  segregating  these  chil- 
dren  in  the  non-Indian  communities?  Are  there  alternatives;?  For  example, 
would  it  be  wiser  to.  set.  up 'schools  on  the  reservations  run  and  controlled  by  the 
Indians  rather  than  the  federal  government?  Can  adult  education  be  effectively 
combined  with the  education  of Ihe  IndiKn child?-’ ;V'  s; 

We  may  find  some  answers  as  a result:  of  -an:  innovative  school  located  in.  a re- 
mote area  on  the  -Navaho  Reservation— -the,  Roughltock  J>emonstration  Selmcl. 
Funded  by  OEO  and  BIA,  but  organized  independent  ,pf  j^e  goyfermhentas  ,a,  pri- 
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example  set  by  this  unique  school  may  help  us  find  the  pattern  for  future  methods 
of  Indian  education. 
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languages,  history  and  culture.  As  a matter  of  just  simple  communication,  we 
face  different  languages  with  each  tribe  and  often  different  dialects  within  a 
single  tribe.  Of  even  more  fundamental  importance,  we  must  examine  the  best 
way  to  train  teachers  for  these  students. 

Further,  we  have  existing  Acts  which  in  various  ways  attempt  to  aid  Indian 
education,  such  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Jolmson- 
O’Malley  Act,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  etc.  We  muist  ascertain  how  effec- 
tively this  legislation  has  worked  and  whether  new  approaches  .are  required  or  a 
different  emphasis  desirable.  These  and  innumerable  other  questions  remain. 

If  nothing  else,  the  aforementioned  facts  should  be  evidence  that  the  problem  of 
Indian  education  is  unique  and  needs  special  attention  by  the  Senate. 

Since  1968,  when  some  Jesuit  priests  in  Havana,  Cuba,  organized  the  first 
school  for  Indians  from  Florida,  we  have  grappled  with  the  educational  problems 
of  the  American  Indians.  Our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain,  but  they  have  too 
often  been  inconclusive. 

We  cannot  legislate  in  the  dark.  A Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  would 
serve  to  assemble  testimony,  document  facts  and  professional  opinion,  and  in  an 
enlightened  fashion  proceed  to  draft  the  legislation  our  Indian  citizens  so  badly 
need.  I urge  the  establishment  of  this  subcommittee. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I call  the  first  witness,  then,  Sena- 
tor George  McGovern,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN,  A U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  pleased  to  ap- 
pear this  morning  before  this  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion. I cannot  trace  my  interest  and  involvement  in  Indian  affairs  as 
far  as  Senator  Yarborough  did  a few  minutes  ago,  but  I have  had  a 
deep  interest  in  this  subject  for  a good  many  years.  I come  here  this 
morning  as  a Senator  from  a State  with  a significant  Indian  popula- 
tion and  also  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

I share  the  concern  of  this  subcommittee  in  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion’s Indian  citizens,  and  I applaud  the  initiative  that  this  special 
subcommittee  is  taking  in  reviewing  the  weaknesses  and  the  problems 
in  our  educational  program  as  it  relates  to  Indian  citizens.  I think  it  is 
a tragic  fact  that  there  is  no  group  in  this  country  any  more  impover- 
ished or  neglected  than  our  Indian  citizens. 

I think,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  most  neglected,  the  most  tragi- 
cally neglected  group  of  Americans  in  the  Nation.  There  are  condi- 
tions of  poverty  and  neglect  among  Indian  Americans  that  compare 
in  their  seriousness  with  anything  that  one  will  find  in  the  under- 
developed parts  of  the  globe— Asia  and  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

I am  particularly  impressed  with  the  proposition  that  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  Federal  schools  for  the  Indian  children,  they  ought 
to  be  exemplary  schools.  They  ought  to  be  the  best.  They  are  dealing 
with  people  who  have  the  most  serious  problems  of  any  in  our  society. 
They  require  the  best  of  teachers;  they  require  the  best  techniques 
and  the  clearest  support  if  we  are  going  to  correct  those  very  difficult 
problems.  ; 

I think  if  one  accepts  that  proposition,  he  must  also  accept  the 
proposition  that  to  deal  with  that  problem,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  forward  with  bold  and  imaginative  new  thinking.  I look  for- 
ward with  great  expectation  to  the  findings  and  the  recommendation 
of  this  committee. 
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I think  this  subcommittee  is  especially  fortunate  in  having  the 
services  of  deeply  committed  and  concerned  Senators.  I am  thinking 
particularly  oi  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  Senator  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  who  was  interested  in  the  problems  of  Indians  long 
before  he  became  a Member  of  the  Senate.  I well  remember  during  the 
time  he  served  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  the  special 
interest  that  he  demonstrated  in  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  people  and 
have  had  the  opportunity  on  several  occasions  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  him. 

I am  thinking,  too,  of  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Fannin  of  Arizona,  who  has  discussed  with  me  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  his  own  very  keen  interest  in  the  problems 
of  our  Indian  citizens. 

And  we  have  already  heard  from  Senator  Yarborough,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas,  whom  I also  commend.  I want 
to  wish  every  member  of  this  subcommittee  well  in  his  endeavors. 

I have  noticed,  Mr.  Chairman,  among  your  witnesses,  the  name  of 
Father  John  Bryde,  superintendent  of  the  Holy  Bosary  Mission 
School,  in  Pine  Ridge,  S-  Dak.  I think  you  are  going  to  find  that  he  is 
one  of  the  best  informed  and  most  deeply  concerned  witnesses  you 
will  hear  from  in  the  course  of  these  deliberations.  I have  followed 
with  interest  for  many  years  his  leadership  and  his  enlightened  service 
to  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  and  I feel  certain  that  he  will  have 
valuable  contributions  to  make  at  these  hearings. 

It  is  also  notable  that  you  have  chosen  to  hear  from  a number  of 
Indian  spokesmen  in  your  first  hearings.  I see  the  name  of  Mr.  Ben 
Black  Elk,  from  South  Dakota,  on  your  list.  Here  again,  you  will 
find  a man  who  speaks  from  conviction  and  from  long  experience, 
firsthand,  about  the  problems  of  his  people. 

Let  me  just  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
I see  this  subcommittee  as  an  important  new  addition  to  efforts  being 
made  to  assist  our  Indian  people.  I look  forward  to  working  very 
closely  with  the  members  of  this  subcommittee.  I want  to  express  my 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  hearings  this  week  and  for  your 
work  in  the  coming  weeks.  I hope  it  will  be  possible  for  this  subcom- 
mittee to  come  to  South  Dakota,  where  we  have  some  35,000  Indian 

people.  •• 

If  the  committee  makes  a judgment  to  come  there,  it  will  be  welcome, 
and  I think  it  will  find  problems  of  special  interest. 

If  I may  be  permitted  one  further  word,  I want  to  commend  the 
phaivman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority  for  selection 
of  an,  able  staff.  Mr.  Adrian  Parmeter,  one  of  the  members  of  the  staff, 
happens  to  be  a respected  native  of  South  Dakota.  He  was  not  only 
a star  athlete,  but  a star  student,  and  a very  able  member  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  I am  glad  to  see  him  backing  up  the  effort  of  this 
subcommittee.  ••• 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 
That  is  very  thoughtful.  I hope  you  will  sit  in  on  our  hearings  any 
time  you  are  able  to.  ; 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Fannin.  May  I commend  Senator  McGovern  for  his  assist- 
ance in  getting  this  hearing  underway  and  for  his  very  great  coopera- 
tion. Of  course,  he  is  my  subcommittee  chairman  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Interior  Committee,  and  I very  much  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  of  serving  with  him,  as  well  as  with  you,  Senator 
Kennedy. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you.  ......  , 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  At  this  point  I would  like  to  read 
into  the  record  an  important  statement  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  field  of  Indian  education,  Dr.  Kobert  A.  Boessel,  director 
of  the  Bough  Bock  Demonstration  School,  Chinle,  Anz.  .... 

I regret  that  Dr.  Boessel  could  not  be  with  us  today  to  testify  him- 
self but  the  severe  snowstorm  in  Arizona  forced  him  to  cancel  his 
appearance.  Also  I ask  that  the  excellent  article  on  Dr.  Boessel  s demon- 
stration school  be  included  in  the  record  following  his  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  A.  BOESSEL,  JR.,  DIRECTOR  OF  ROUGH 
ROCK  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL,  CHINL71,  ARIZ.,  AS  READ  BY 
SENATOR  KENNEDY  OF  NEW  YORK 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  appear  before  this  newly  created  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Education.  Perhaps  those  of  you  serving  on  this 
committee  do  not  yet  fully  realize  the  potential  of  your  committee. 
In  my  estimation  nothing  has  happened  in  the  last  40  years  in  Indian 
affairs  that  has  greater  possible  significance  than  does  the  creation  oi 
your  subcommittee.  It  provides  now,  for  the  first  time,  a new  vehicle 
and  a new  route  for  Indian  education  and  it,  for  the  first  time  also, 
recognizes  this  area  of  Indian  affairs  worthy  of  the  specific  attention 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Umted  States. 

I would  like  to  compliment  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
for  the  excellent  staff  they  have  acquired.  Both  Adrian  Parmeter  and 
John  Gray  combine  experience  and  aggressive  concern  which  are  so 
essential  if  this  committee  is  to  realize  substantial  breakthroughs  in 
Indian  education. 

I.  LOCAL  CONTROL 

I would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  at  a discussion  of  some  of  the 
major  problems  and  needs  in  Indian  education,  at  least  insofar  as  I 

see  them.  The  No.  1 need,  in  my  estimation,  can  be  characterized  by  the 
problem  of  local  control.  The  Indian  people  today  enjoy  most  rights 
to  which  other  citizens  of  this  great.  Nation  are  entitled.  However,  they 
have  in  almost  every  instance  been  denied  the  right  to  be  wrong.  In  the 
past  and  in  most  schools  educating  Indians  today  , the  professional  and 
the  expert  are  the  ones  who  direct  the  future  of  the  Indian  people  and 
are  the  ones  who  determine  the  character  as  well  as  the  objectives  or 
Indian  education.  In  my  part  of  the  country  this  is  done  fer  the 
reason  that  Indian  people  are  felt  not  to  have  yet  the  proper  quality 
and  quantity  of  education  to  allow  them  to  make  intelligent  . decisions. 
These  experts,  who  hold  this  position,  feel  that  the-  time  is not  yet  ripe 
for  the  Indians  to  be  given  this  increased  responsibility  ana  they  feel 
it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  direct  or  control,  their  education  in  any 
significant  manner.  The  professionals  hope  that1  the  day  will  Soon 
arrive  when  the  Indian  citizen  can  take  his  place  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing body  politic  of  this  Nation,  but  the  Indians  are  not  ready  yet. 
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A quick  review  of  history  would  show  that  these  kinds  of  people 
were  singing  the  same  tune  during  the  early  colonial  days  ana  these 
people  are  of  course  saying  the  same  thing  today.  In  my  estimation 
it  is  time  for  education  to  be  given  back  to  the  Indian  people.  Without 
meaningful  local  control  by  the  Indians  themselves,  no  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  no  adequate  system  of  Indian  education  can  ever  be 
implemented. 

For  a minute,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  of  local  control  with  reference 
to  the  two  basic  types  of  schools  educating  Indians  today.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  which  nationwide 
enroll  something  approximating  36  percent  of  the  Indian  students. 
These  schools  are  of  course  operated  and  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  not  the  Indian  people.  Employees  at  these  schools  are 
civil  service  personnel  and  therefore  are  protected  by  civil  service 
tenure.  This  makes,  upon  initial  examination,  an  apparently  impos- 
sible situation  with  respect  to  giving  local  Indian  people  the  right  to 
hire  and  fire;  without  which  I seriously  doubt  whether  Indian  people 
will  really  believe  they  do  have  meaningful  control  over  the  education 

of  their  children.  . ' . , . , , 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  discussions  with  members  ot  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  in  discussion  with  some  of  the  top 
people  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  the  civil  service  obstacle 
is  not  insurmountable.  These  individuals  point  out  that  within  the  job 
description  of  an  individual  employee  can  be  written  ability  to  relate 
and  to  be  accepted  by  the  local  community.  In  addition,  those  whom 
the  community  do  not  desire  to  remain  at  a location  any  longer  could 
be  transferred  if  their  work  is  adequate  and  if  their  work  is  inadequate 
of  course  they  should  be  terminated.  Civil  service  was  not  designed  to 
protect  the  inefficient. 

The  second  type  of  school  which  nationwide  enrolls  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  Indian  students  are  the  public  schools.  The  problem  with  the 
public  schools  lies  not  primarily  in  the  legality  of  hiring  and  firing 
and  local  control  but  rather  in  its  implementation.  . ■. 

On  the  Navaho  reservation,  for  example,  public  schools  which  reser- 
vationwide  enroll  over  80  percent  Navaho  students  are  in  every  in- 
stance controlled  by  school  boards  whose  membership  is  over  50  per- 
cent non  Indian.1  Even  if  a public  school  board  on  the  Navaho  reser- 
vation were  to  have  a majority  of  Navaho  membership,  this  would  not 
in  and  of  itself  assure  direction  and  leadership  by  the  Navaho  commu- 
nity. There  have  been  in  the  past  several  examples  where  either  a 
majority  of  the  school  board  were  Navaho  or,  in  one  instance,  every 
member  was  Navaho  without  having  real  Navaho  direction  and 

C°This  basically  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Navaho  school  board  mem- 
bers are  not  aware  of  their  potential  responsibilities  and  areas  of  in- 
fluence. The  superintendent  plays  the  dominant  role  and  meetings 
are  characterized  principally  by  Navaho  acquiescence  and  very  little 

participation.  . , ,.s  . . , 

Therefore,  the  problem  of  local  control  in  public  schools  is  not  so 
much  making  it  legally1  possible  for  Navahorepresentation  on  school 


i on  the  Nayaho  reservation  57  percent  of  the  Indian  students  are  enroUed  In  Bureau  of 
Indian  *Xflalr^  schools  -whlle  ^O:  percent  attend  public  schools  and  the  remalndt.  are  in 
mission  or.prlvate  schools.  • *;:v  - • ■ 
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boards.  To  achieve  effective  local  control,  a real  effort  must  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  professional  school  administrators  to  educate  all 
school  board  members  into  their  responsibilities  and  functions.  The 
problem  of  the  control  of  public  school  education  being  vested  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  a superintendent  is  of  course  not  unique  to  the 
Navaho  reservation.  Its  consequences  are  both  visible  and  vivid  inas- 
much as  Indian  people  have  in  many  instances  taken  the  position  of 
“letting  the  school  do  it.”  They  have  relinquished  the  responsibility  of 
their  children  to  the  school  because  they  feel  they  have  no  voice  in  the 
school,  its  program,  and  its  policies. 

On  the  Navaho  reservation  the  problem  of  local  control  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  stating  in  Navaho  the  words  for  the  different  types  of 
schools  operating  on  that  reservation. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  are  called  “Washingdoon  bi  oltka” 
which  means  “ W ashington’s  schools.” 

Public  schools  on  the  Navaho  Reservation  enrolling  up  to  90  percent 
Navaho  students,  are  called  “Beligaana  bi  oltaka”  which  means  “Little 
white  man’s  schools.” 

It  is  interesting  to  present  the  name  of  a third  type  of  school  which 
has  just  recently  been  introduced  to  Indian  education  and  presently 
operates  at  Rough  Rock  in  the  heart  of  the  Navaho  Reservation.  This 
is  the  only  school  that  is  honored  with  the  name  “Dineh  bi  oltka”  which 
means  “The  Navaho’s  school.” 

Let  us  look  for  a minute  then  at  why  at  Rough  Rock  it  has  been 
possible  to  realize  local  control  and  obtain  real  involvement  and  leader- 
ship. What  is  the  composition  of  the  school  board  there?  One  does 
not  find  a professional  and  educated  school  board  which  one  would 
think  would  be  necessary  to  have  functional  local  control.  At  Rough 
Rock  on  a seven-member  school  board  only  one  has  even  been  to  school, 
and  that  individual  for  only  4 years.  This  is  not  the  time  to  go  into 
depth  concerning  Rough  Rock  out  it  should  be  fully  realized  we  can- 
not understand  Indian  education  today  without  understanding  the 
significance  of  Rough  Rock. 

It  would  be  well  to  state  for  the  record  that  the  best  programs  pres- 
ently in  operation  at  Rough  Rock,  by  the  evaluation  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  visited  the  school  during  the  past  year,  many 
of  whom  are  leading  educators  of  this  Nation,  are  not  the  programs 
developed  by  people  like  myself  who  like  to  claim  the  role  of  expert 
or  at  least  the  role  of  professional  educator,  but  rather  the  best  pro- 
grams are  those  originated  by  this  so-called  uneducated  school  board. 
Perhaps  the  words  of  James  Russell  Lowell’s  “The  President  Crisis” 
are  appropriate  here : 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties ; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth ; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would 
keep  abreast  of  truth ; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp  fires 
We  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be. 

Launch  our  Mayflower  and  steer  boldy 
through  the  desperate  winter  sea, 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the 
Past’s  blood-rusted  key. 

At  Rough  Rock  the  community  is  no  longer  content  to  be  told  that 
they  are  not  yet  ready  to  assume  responsibility  to  have  a!  controlling 
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voice  in.  the  education  of  their  children.  The  results  at  Rough  Rock 
are,  and  will  continue  to  drastically  alter  and  revolutionize  Indian 
education. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Navaho  Tribe  and  the  hope  of  the  Rough  Creek 
School  Board  and  community  that  the  Senate  subcommittee  will  soon 
see  fit  to  visit  and  to  learn  for  themselves  what  is  taking  place  at 
Rough  Rock  where  truly  education  has  been  given  back  to  the  Indian 
people  with  miraculous  results. 


A second  major  problem  area  in  Indian  education  is  the  lack  of  a 
positive  self-image  on  the  part  of  many,  many  Indian  youth  and 
adults.  On  the  Navaho  Reservation  education  in  the  past  has  been  de- 
signed to  be  of  the  “either-or”  variety.  By  that  I mean  the  Indian  child 
in  school  has  been  in  one  very  real  sense  required  to  make  a choice  of 
whether  he  should  be  an  American  and  a success  or  an  Indian  and  a 
failure.  My  wife,  who  is  Navaho,  always  makes  the  point  that  while 
she  was  attending  an  Indian  school  located  on  the  Navaho  Reserva- 
tion, she  learned  ancient  history,  American  history,  European  history, 
French  history,  English  history,  but  never  history  of  the  Navaho  or 
the  history  of  the  Indian  people.  We  know  today  only  too  well,  from 
such  people  as  Dr.  Karl  Mennmger  and  others  who  are  concerned  with 
the  mental  well-being  of  people,  that  a person  must  have  a sense  of 
identity  which  allows  him  to  answer  in  a positive  manner  the  question, 
“Who  am  I?”  Dr.  Menninger  has  stated  that  on©  of  the  greatest  fail- 
ures Indian  education  has  suffered  in  the  past  has  been  its  inability  on 
a sustained  basis  to  make  Indian  children  proud  of  being  Indian  as 
well  as  proud  of  being  an  American. 

This  approach  of  teaching  positive  elements  of  both  cultures  is 
called  the  “both-and”  approach  to  Indian  education.  Here  Indian 
children  are  deliberately  and  consciously  taught  in  the  school  to  be 
proud  of  being  both  Indian  and  American.  The.  positive  elements  of 
both  ways  of  life  are  presented  so  that  the  choice  of  the  road  down 
which  the  Indian  is  to  follow  and  which  he  must  make  for  himself,  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  confidence.  It  begs  the  question  of  whether  you 
are  educating  the  Indian  to  live  on  or  off  the  reservation.  The  “both- 
and”  approach  attempts  to  provide  the  Indians  with  the  tools  to  make 
wise  choices. 

This  philosophy  perhaps  was  best  illustrated  by  the  very  man  who 
spoke  to  you  this  morning,  John  Dick,  school  board  member  from 
Rough  Rock.  Several  montns  ago  an  education  professor  from  one  of 
the 'leading  universities  of  the  Nation  visited  Rough  Rock.  This  in- 
dividual had  read  several  articles  about  Rough  Rock  and  had  arrived 
with  certain  preconceived  notions  about  the  school  and  its  program. 
Without  waiting  to  see,  this  individual  went  to  a school  board  meeting 
and  proceeded  in  a very  real  manner  to  chastice  the  school  board  in 
words  such  as  this : “Don’t  you  know  you  are  living  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury? You  are  actually  damaging  your  children  because  you  are  edu- 
cating them  for  a.  life  that  no  longer  exists.  You  are  educating  your 
cl  .idren  for  the  19th  century  and  this  kind  of  education  ican  do  noth- 
ing but  bring  havoc  and  hardship  on  your  children.  . a 
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J ohn  Dick  answered  this  individual  in  these  kind  of  words : “In  one 
way  you  are  right.  We  are  not  educating  for  today;  we  are  educating 
for  tomorrow.  The  way  a person  can  live  successfully  in  tomorrow’s 
world  is  to  have  confidence  in  himself  and  have  an  inner  strength  which 
comes  only  from  a positive  picture  of  himself.  We  are  not  wise  enough 
to  know  what  the  future  will  be  like  10,  20  or  even  30  years  from  now. 
We  do  know  that  our  children,  if  they  have  the  tools  to  make  intelligent 
choices,  will  be  able  to  live  in  tomorrow’s  world  successfully.  This 
school  is  designed  not  to  teach  the  children  to  walk  down  this  road  or 
that  road  but  rather  to  give  them  the  tools  to  make  intelligent  choices.”  * 
Several  years  ago  I had  the  problem  of  one’s  self-image  clearly  and 
tragically  Drought  to  my  attention.  George  Harris,  a Northern  Chey- 
enne boy,  married  to  a Navaho,  was  working  with  me  at  the  Indian 
Education  Center  at  Arizona  State  University.  He  had  just  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Marine  Corps  and  was  helping  me  prepare  for  our 
annual  Indian  education  conference.  George’s  wife  was  attending  Ari- 
zona State  University  while  George  himself  was  unemployed  and  not 
going  to  college.  He  and  I worked  the  better  part  of  a day  getting  the 
program  ready  and  doing  all  the  many  tasks  involved  in  preparing  for 
a conference.  That  night  the  phone  rang  and  I was  asked  to 'go  to  an 
apartment  where  a Navaho  girl  was  hysterical.  When  I arrived  there  I 
found  a police  car  in  front  with  George’s  wife  inside.  I was  told  that  he 
had  committed  suicide  earlier  that  evening.  That  night  my  wife  and  I 
took  Roberta  Harris  to  our  home  to  spend  the  night.  In  the  morning, 
before  leaving  for  the  conference,  she  asked  if  I would  ask  the  confer- 
ence delegates  if  they  would  change  the  theme  of  the  conference  from 
“V alues  To  Grow  On”  to  a new  theme  “V alues  To  Live  F or.”  _ 

Roberta  Harris  went  on  to  say  that  her  husband  had  nothing  to  live 
for.  He  was  a person  with  a high  school  education,  a person  who  was 
an  outstanding  basketball  player;  he  was  a person  well  liked  by  nearly 
everyone,  and  yet  he  had  nothing  to  live  for.  Roberta  explained  that  her 
husband  didn’t  know  who  he  was  and  in  the  process  of  acquiring  this 
excellent  education,  lost  himself- — in  fact  was  ashamed  of  his  Indian 
heritage. 

This  often  is  the  price  an  Indian  child  must  pay  in  order  to  get  an 
education  and  in  order  to  gain  the  accolades  of  the  dominant  society. 
It-  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a study  conducted  by  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Center  at  Arizona  State  University  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, it  was  determined  that  the  most  successful  college  students  are 
not  the  ones  who  come  from  the  most  acculturated  homes.  In  this 
largest  study  as  to  the  reasons  for  success  and  failure  of  southwestern 
Indian  students  in  college,  it  was  found  that  Indian  students  who  come 
from  homes  where  no  English  was  spoken  and  Indian  students  who 
come  from  the  most  unacculturated  homes  succeeded  best  in  college. 
Further  research  clearly  suggests  that  this  is  because  these  people  have 
a positive  self-image  and  are  not  lost  between  two  worlds. 

m.  TEACHER  TRAINING 

A third  major  problem  facing  Indian  education  is  teacher  prepara- 
tion. Fortimately,  today  there  are  some  universities  in  parts  of  Indian 
country  which  arc  developing  specific  training  programs  designed  at 
preparing  teachers  for  work  with  Indian  children.  Too  often,  a person 
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without  any  understanding  of  Indian  culture  or  the  particular  ways 
of  the  tribe  in  that  area,  have  been  asked  and  required  to  teach  Indian 
children.  We  know  today  from  the  experience  and  research  accumu- 
lated in  the  area  of  educating  the  disadvantaged,  that  it  is  extremely 
important  for  the  teachers  as  well  as  for  everyone  working  with  the 
children  in  the  community,  to  understand  the  culture,  language,  and 
the  family  life  of  the  children  they  are  involved  in  educating.  I here  are 
a number  of  institutions  that  have  developed  specific  and  complete  pro- 
grams,  in  at  least  one  instance  leading  to  a master’s  degree,  for  teachers 
workin0,  with  Indian  children.  This  approach  must  be  expanded.  In 
my  experience  on  the  Navaho  Reservation  and  in  visiting  almost  every 
reservation  in  this  Nation,  a teacher  to  be  maximally  effective  must 
have  not  only  courses  in  methods  and  materials  of  teaching  Indian  chil- 
dren, but  also  anthropologically  oriented  courses  to  understand  the 
culture  and  the  ways  of  the  particular  tribe,  or  tribes,  with  which  that 

teacher  is  involved.  _ , . . 

I certainly  should  like  to  see  the  day  when  States  such  as  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  where  you  have  the  largest  concentration  of  Indian 
population  in  the  Nation,  require  teachers  who  teach  Indians  to  have 
a certificate  which  indicates  they  have  had  a minimal  number  ox  courses 
in  Indian  education.  In  special  education  we  have,  special  requirements 
for  teachers.  In  the  teaching  of  reading,  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
and  so  forth  there  are  all  specific  special  requirements  which  we  have 
before  an  individual  can  teach  children  in  that  area.  Surely  the  same 
logic  ought  to  hold  with  regard  to  teaching  children  who  come  from  a 
culture  that  may  be  radically  different  and  who  accept  values  which 
may  actually,  in  certain  cases  be  in  conflict  with  values  of  the  dominant 
society. 

iv.  curriculum: 

A fourth  major  problem  area  is  that  dealing  with  the  curriculum 
used  in  Indian  education.  One  of  the  greatest  concerns  I have  with  re- 
gard to  the  entire  area  of  curriculum  and  Indian  education,  is  that  we 
too  often  oversimplify  the  ways  in  which  the  problems  can  be  resolved. 
Today,  Indian  education  is  on  a TESL  (teaching  English  as  a second 
language)  kick.  By  that  I mean  we  in  Indian  education  now  look  upon 
TESL  as  the  key  which  solves  all  problems  in  Indian  education:  one 
pill  eliminates  all  our  troubles.  Surely  TESL  is  important  and  in  the 
past  we  have  used  hit-and-miss  methods  in  teaching  English  to  Indian 
students.  But  to  say  TESL  is  the  total  answer  makes  equally  poor 
sense.  Again,  using  the  Navaho  Reservation  as  an  illustration,  last 
spring  in  a period  of  just  a few  months  over  a million  dollars  was  spent 
to  hold  an  expensive  workshop  for  teachers  in  giving  them  the  rudi- 
ments of  English  as  a second  language.  The  solution  to  Indian  educa- 
tion, in  my  estimation,  does  not  lie  with  TESL  nor  with  any  other 
specific  method  or  individual  area  of  concern.  We  must  tackle  problems 
broadly  and  with  vigor.  We  must  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  all 
problems  can  be  solved  with  a specific  educational  technique. 

An  area  which  today  is  highly  neglected  is  the  area  of  reading  ma- 
terials dealing  with  the  life,  history,  traditions,  as  well  as  the  present 
and  future  of  Indian  tribes.  Books  must  be  developed  which  present 
Indian  biographies,  history,  current  problems  and  programs,  as  well 
as  presenting  the  knids  of  stimuli  and  challenges  which  lie  ahead  of 
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Indian  youth.  Here  again  it  would  be  foolish  to  think  that  merely  by 
emphasizing  this  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  areas  that  problems  m 
Indian  education  will  disappear.  We  must  be  careful  to  keep  a balanced 
attack  yet  we  must  certainly  place  in  a position  of  greater  prominence 
the  area  of  preparing  materials  dealing  with  Indian  life  and  culture. 
Indian  language  has  a right  to  be  taught  to  Indian  students,  and  to 
others  if  they  wish  to  learn,  just  like  German  and  French  are  taught 
to  students  who  are  interested  in  learning  those  languages.  The  world 
is  moving  so  rapidly  that  educators  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
that  in  the  future  American  children  must  become  bicultural  and 

bilingual.  . . . 

I believe  the  greatest  needs  in  Indian  education  lie  not  m develop- 
ing new  or  even  better  teaching  techniques,  recognizing  that  there 
are  needs  and  improvements  both  possible  and  necessary  m this  area; 
but  rather  in  a whole  new  attitude  which  brings  the  parents,  their 
life,  and  language,  into  a partnership  with  the  school,  where  Indian 
parents  look  upon  Indian  education  as  theirs,  and  not  someone  else’s; 
when  in  the  culture  the  parents  and  the  children  are  united  in  realizing 
the  kind  of  education  that  makes  each  child  a confident,  contributing 
citizen  wherever  that  individual  may  choose  to  reside. 

V.  BOARDING  SCHOOL  VERSUS  DAY  SCHOOLS 

A fifth  problem  facing  Indian  education  deals  with  boarding  schools 
as  opposed  to  day  schools.  One  of  the  problems  facing  Indian  educa- 
tion which  has  been  resolved  at  the  philosophical  level  but  has  not  yet 
been  resolved  on  the  action  level,  is  the  entire  matter  of  sending  chil- 
dren away  from  their  homes  to  receive  an  education.  In  the  past,  the 
desirable  type  of  Indian  education  was  the  one  which  removed  the 
child  from  the  “harmful”  influence  of  the  home  and  placed  him  far 
away  in  a boarding  school  where  he  could  learn  undisturbed  English 
and  other  of  the  trappings  of  civilization.  Surely  no  one  any  longer 
accepts  that  type  of  reasoning  but  we  still  find  boarding  schools  en- 
rolling significant  numbers  of  Indian  students.  Last  year  on  the 
Navaho  Reservation  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  92  percent  of 
the  students  were  enrolled  in  boarding  schools. 

Today  our  most  frequently  voiced  argument  supporting  the  neces- 
sity for  the  operation  of  boarding  schools  is  that  the  roads  are  of  such 
poor  quality  and  become  so  impassable  during  the  winter  months 
that  day  school  operations  cannot  be  achieved.  This  is  true  in  many 
cases  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  check  and  determine  during  the 
past  40  years  liow  much  money  was  spent  on  boarding  school  con- 
struction and  the  extra  cost  of  boarding  school  operation.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  use  that  figure  and  see  how  many  miles  of  all  weather 
roads  could  have  been  constructed.  If  that  money  had  been  spent  on 
road  construction,  I believe  you  would  find  today  very  little  need  for 
and  boarding  schools.  Unfortunately  even  today  the  bulk  of  school 
construction  moneys  are  going  for  boarding  school  construction.  This 
makes  no  sense  to  me. 

Cipriano  Manual,  the  former  chief  judge  of  the  Papago  Tribe,  often 
relates  his  great ’concern  over  what  boarding  schools  have  done  to 
Indian  people.  He  believes  they  have,  in  his  own  words,  “Created  a 
monster.”  He  points  out  that  on  the  Pagago  Reservation  the  second 
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generation  of  children  are  growing  up  who  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  living  in  a normal  home  year  round.  The  parents  today  were 
children  who  attended  boarding  schools  and  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  being  home  to  see  the  role  of  a mother  or  father  on  a continuing 
basis.  Rather  the  adults  of  today,  those  who  received  an  education, 
were  in  boarding  schools  far  removed  from  home  and  in  many  in- 
stances got  home  at  best  once  a year.  They  now  have  children  of  their 
own  but  since  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  growing  up  in  a 
normal  home  they  do  not  have  the  pattern  which  could  help  them  in 
handling  the  problems  of  their  own  children. 

Here  again  research  shows  us  the  added  personality  and  behavior 
problems  created  by  boarding  schools.  In  another  study  in  which  I 
was  involved  for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  we  found 
that  the  anxiety  level,  the  hostility  level,  and  in  the  area  of  aggression, 
boarding  school  students  scored  significantly  higher  than  did  day 
school  students.  Furthermore,  we  found  the  adults  attending  these 
boarding  schools  as  children  had  a greater  number  of  personality  and 
behavior  problems  than  did  those  attending  day  schools  or  no  school. 

One  of  the  very  real  problems  of  Indian  education  is  to  keep  our 
actions  consistent  with  out  words.  I do  not  believe  that  one  can  find 
much  fault  with  what  experts  and  others  mouth  and  say  about  Indian 
education.  Here  you  will  find  noble  platitudes  about  the  importance 
of  community  involvement,  the  school  shall  serve  as  a community 
center,  and  children  should  attend  schools  as  close  to  home  as  possible. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are,  however,  that  actions  often  belie  those 
words.  Indeed,  the  significance  of  the  subcommittee  may  very  well  lie 
in  assisting  all  aspects  of  Indian  education  to  come  to  grips  with  put- 
ting into  practice  what  we  so  nobly  preach. 

VI.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  VERSUS  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  SCHOOLS 

A sixth  major  area  of  concern  lies  in  the  ever-present  problem  of 
Federal  versus  public  school  for  Indians.  One  of  the  very  real  diffi- 
culties lies  in  always  placing  in  opposite  corners  public  school  educa- 
tion and  Bureau  ol  Indian  Affairs  education.  Too  often  we  have  been 
interested  in  trying  to  measure  which  type  of  education  is  most  effec- 
tive. In  fact  even  now  this  type  of  a study  is  being  undertaken  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Robert  Havighurst  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Unfoimnately,  I feel  money  spent  to  judge  the  comparative 
effectiveness  of  type  ot  school  is  often  wasted.  Not  in  that  the  results 
will  not  be  important  but  rather  in  that  we  already  know  the  results. 
And  the  results  in  and  of  themselves  are  misleading.  Every  research 
study  oyer  conducted  shows  that  Indians  in  public  schools  do  better 
than  Indians  in  Bureau  schools.  But  it  is  totally  wrong  to  say  that 
therefore  public  schools  are  better  than  Bureau  schools.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Indians  attending  the  Bureau  schools  are  usually  the  full- 
bloods  and  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  Eng- 
lish and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ways. of  the  .dominant  society..: 

The  Indian  students  in  public  schools  are  usually  the  mixed  bloods, 
the  ones  who  may  have  limited  Indian  blood  quantum  but  are  not 
Indian  in  their  thinking  or  in  their  actions.  It  may  be,  desirable  that 
we  move  toward  public  school  education  for  Indians  but  it  should 
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not  be  on  the  basis  that  today  public  school  education  produces  su- 
perior achievement  and  better  results  in  Indian  students. 

In  considering  this  problem  area,  one  cannot  discount  the  possibility 
of  a third  alternative  to  public  and  Bureau  education.  This  is  the  al- 
ternative now  provided  by  the  Rough  Rock  demonstration  school. 
Here  we  find  a school  controlled  by  the  tribe  through  the  community. 
Perhaps  in  the  future  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  the  Indian  tribes 
themselves  play  a more  prominent  role  in  educational  leadership  on 
their  reservations. 

vn.  TERMINATION 


The  seventh  and  last  area  of  concern  which  I will  mention  permeates 
and  contaminates  all  aspects  of  Indian  education  and  (his  is  the  matter 
of  termination.  Termination  was  a policy  enunciated  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  108  which  stated  that  as  soon  as  practical  special 
Federal  services  to  Indian  tribes  should  be  terminated.  In  recent  years 
we  have  had  two  major  tribes  terminated  with  equally  disastrous  re- 
sults. Both  the  Menominee  tribe  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Klamath  tribe  of 
Oregon  were  terminated  and  we  find  today  an  increase  in  problems 
rather  than  a decrease  as  had  been  hoped  prior  to  termination.  While 
termination  may  not  be  the  vocal  policy  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
government  today,  certainly  many  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  support  the  suspicion  of  Indian  tribes  that  termination 
is  still  the  policy  Congress  supports. 

Recently  I was  a member  of  President  Johnson’s  Task  Force  on  In- 
dian Affairs.  That  task  force  recommended  the  transfer  of  the  entire 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  report  submitted  to  the  President  indicated  that  it  would 
be  useless  and,  in  fact,  harmful  to  suggest  the  proposed  transfer  unless 
two  prior  conditions  were  met. 

First,  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  disavow  by  word  and 
deed  termination  as  policy,  and  second,  Indian  people  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  to  accept  or  reject  the  proposed  transfer.  For  reasons 
unknown  to  me,  the  first  condition  was  ignored  and  Indian  people 
heard  of  the  proposed  transfer  and  predictably  almost  without  excep- 
tion opposed  it.  If  one  were  to  read  the  report,  there  is  very  clearly 
stated  that  Indian  people  would  oppose  the  transfer  unless  Congress 
and  the  President  first  disavowed  termination  as  policy.  There  was  no 
disavowal  and  Indian  people  did  oppose  the  transfer  as  had  been 
foreseen.  ' ’•  • : ,7  ’• 

Indian  people  look  at  almost  everything  as  a move  toward  or  away 
from  State  control  and  a loss  of  their  Federal  relationship.  This  think- 
ing colors  Indian  action  on  each  and  every  program.  In  other  words, 
I am  suggesting  that  this  subcommittee  will  be  judged  in  a very  real 
way  by  Indian  people  as  being  a move  toward  or  a move  away  from 
termination.  If  you  are  looked  upon  as  being  a tool  which  leads  toward 
termination,  then  your  effectiveness,  I feel,  will  be  totally  destroyed.  It 
is  important  that  this  committee  recognize  the  pervasiveness  of  this 
fear  on  the  part  of  Indians  throughout  file  Nation  and  act  to  clarify  the 
issue.  . ' ■ ; : • ■,'./■■■  h- 7 ,;7#. 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  of  presenting  my  remarks  to  this 
group.  I hope  your  interest  in  Indian  education  ■will  deepen  as  your 
knowledge  increases  and  you  become  aware  of  the  very  acute  needs 
facing  our  first  Americans. 

(The  article  referred  to  previously  follows :) 
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[From  the  Saturday  Review,  Sept.  16, 1967] 

Innovation  at  Hough  Rock;  Learning  To  Be  Navaho-Americans 

(By  Estelle  Fuchs,  cultural  anthropologist  who  is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  Hunter  College,  and  author  of  “Pickets  at  the  Gates”) 

At  first  glance,  an  isolated  tract  of  dusty  washland  in  northeastern  Arizona 
hardly  seems  the  likely  place  for  a bold,  innovative  program  in  education.  Yet 
here,  at  Rough  Rock,  in  the  heart  of  the  Navaho  reservation,  several  of  the  most 
basic  questions  confronting  American  education  are  being  enthusiastically  ex- 
plored. Can,  for  instance,  a relatively  uneducated,  ^sophisticated  poverty  group 
successfully  assume  control  over  the  formal  education  of  their  children  and  that 
of  the  total  community?  And  secondly,  can  a tnily  pluralistic  education  that 
deliberately  preserves  the  identity  of  a minority  peoples  and  iXStlife  pride  in  their 
traditional  cultural  heritage  successfully  prepare  children  for  the  demands  of  life 
in  twentieth-century  America?  " . . . 

Demonstrating  an  affirmative  answer  to  both  these  questions  and  evolving  the 
academic  and  organizational  innovations  to  do  so  is  institution, 

The  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School.  Funded  by  tihe  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA)  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  ip  1>)66,  the  school  pro- 
vides for  the  education  of  more  than  250  Navahc  children  from  Head  Start 
through  grade  six.  The  school  has  been  stirring  up  enormous  interest  during  the 
brief  year  it  has  been  in  operation. 

Early  plans  for  the  school  were  first  formulated  at  the  Indian  Community  Ac- 
tion Center  at  Tempe,  Arizona,  one  of  three  OEO  centers  organized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  training  for  reservation  Indians.  Here,  Robert  Roessel, 
Jr-,  at  that  time  director  of  the  center,  believing  strongly  that  antipoverty  funds 
should  be  reserved  for  and  administered  by  the  tribal  organizations  themselves, 
helped  formulate  plans  in  that  direction.  Fortunately,  BIA  recognized  the  need 
for  new  breakthroughs  in  the  field  of  Indian  education,  and  OEO  was  willing  to 
underwrite  new  programs.  A new  school  plant,  costing  over  $3,000,000,  had  just 
been  completed  at  Rough  Reck,  and  BIA  offered  to  turn  the  school  and  $307,000 
allotted  for  its  operation  over  to  the  Navahos  to  be  organized  and  run  in  a total- 
ly new  way.  In  addition,  OEO  offered  $329,000  for  a demonstration  project  in 
community  training  and  education,  .. 

To  receive  the  funds,  the  Navaho  tribe  organized  DINE,  Inc.,  a private  non- 
profit corporation.  Symbolically,  DINE,  Inc.,  (Demonstration  in  Navajo  Educa- 
tion) also  stands  for  the  Navaho  name  for  themselves.  Dine — “the  people.*1  In  a 
radical  move,  the  corporation  in  turn  handed  over  the  operational  control  of  the 
Rough  Rode  school  to  a board  of  education,  consisting  of  middle-aged  Navahos,, 
only  one  of  whom  had  even  a few  years  of  schooling  who  were  elected  by  the 
Rough  Rock  community.  Bob  Roessel  was  recruited  as  director  and  the  Rough 
Rock  Demonstration  School  was  on  its  way. 

Rough  Rock  itself  is  a community  of  1,000  persons  living  in  family  groups 
scattered  widely  through  an  area  of  some  15  miles’  radius.  Here  among  the 
eroded  washlands  and  the  rugged  terrain  of  Black  Mesa,  more  than  6,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  live  some  of  the  most  traditional  members  of  ;the  Navaho  reser- 
vation. The  area  has  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sheer  physical 
isolation.  Sixteen  miles  of  ungraded,  unpaved  roads  separate  the1  community 
from  the  nearest  hard-surfaced  road.  The  nearest  Hospital  is  at  Ganado  some  80 
miles  away,  and  the  closest  sizable  town  is  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  100  miles  dis- 
tant. The  absence  of  surfaced  roads  in  the  Rough  Rock  area  makes  its  15-mile 
radius  appear  to  stretch  endlessly.  Sudden  seasonal  rains  turn  rbads  into  veri- 
table seas  of  mud,  making  even  those  that  exist  impassable. 

The  Navahos  of  this  region  are  sheepherders  and  practice  the  traditional  crafts 
of  blanket-weaving  and  silver  work.  Their  average  annual  income  of  $700  places 
them  among  the  lowest  income  levels  of  the  American  population.  Their  homes 
or;  “camps’1  consist  of  the  traditional  hogan  or  cabin,  a sheep  corral,  and  a lean-to 
for  horses  set  among  the  family  grturing' lands.  To  some  of  these  homes,  water 
must  be  hauled  from  miles  distant;  there  is  no  electricity  or  plumbing. 

Because  they  are  proud  of  thedr  homes  and ; families^  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant aspect  of  the  Demonstration  School  to  the  elected  Board  of  Education 
and  the  people  of  the  Rough  Rock  community  is  that  it  consciously  and  pur- 
posively  regards  Navaho  culture,  history,  and  language  with  great  xespec^,  and 
includes  these  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  Navaho  leaders  of  the  school  have 
not  turned  their  hacks  to  the  modern  world.  They  have  adopted  the  philosophy 
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that  the  choice  for  children  ought  not  to  be  either-or,  i.e.,  either  learn  the  white 
man  s way  as  the  only  proper  life  and  reject  the  Indian  way,  or  viceversa  They 
nf^iew  TTle  Pf£°^C-h  Bob  11068861  calls  the  “both-and”  philosophy  a point 
the  In^i^n  ^•i^0ldS  ^at  Xt  iS  ^ntial  for  the  school  to  teach  loth  ways  soThat 
^J°^a°chflld  can  have  a positive  sense  of  identity  while  learning  to  live  sue- 
cessively  in  the  modem  world.  “We  want  our  children  to  be  proud  of  being 

the^eWi^rf  W^Dt««^e^  *2.  know  who  they  are,"  says  John  Dick*  a member  of 
ard  dnhmin^-rw  lD<.  futu™e  they  wiU  haye  to  be  aMe  to  make  many  choices 
hut  tho^nho5l<flfftrent  uhl£gs'  They  need  a modern  education  to  make  their  way 
b mhnty-fha  ® tokaow  both  worlds— and  being  Navaho  will  give  them  strength  ” 

Thus  it  is  in  the  area  of  cultural  identification  at  Rough  Rock  that  an  exciting 
F°.?ya“,iri  Piuralistic  education  is  underway.  From  the  moment  one  sets  foot 

the  school,  evidence  of  the  respect — almost  reverence — for  Navaho  life  strikes 
on  as  setting  this  school  uniquely  apart.  In  the  corridors  are  to  be  seen  the  staff 
d^*“  ah irC  ai)Pr01,late  to  mo8t  elementary  schools  through«mtX  cminT^ 
£ setn  the  ever-welcome  visiting  Navaho  parents,  many  dressed 

tffdltio°al  costumes  still  worn  in  the  area— the  women  in  long,  pleated 
cahco  skirts  of  dark  prints,  topped  by  velveteen  blouses  in  rich  hues  of  blue 

SE5.nd7inft  ^d0med  ***  bracelets,  necklaces,  hair  pieces,  and  earrings  of 
silver  and  turquoise,  some  carry  suckling  infants.  The  men  dress  in  Western-stvie 
work  clothes  enlivened  by  silver  and  turquoise  jewlery,  a few  spbrting the  tradi- 
^ 2°°!  hai r tied  in  a knot.  On  the  corridor  wall  the  work  of  the  children  in 

nnd  hi^i  8 iUxtar!osed  ^ltb  exquisite  art  work  depicting  Navaho  mythology 
and  history.  And  one  is  as  likely  to  be  greeted  by  “YoTa-Jlay  /”  as  “Hi !”  ** 

The  classrooms,  replete  with  modem  educational  paraohernalia,  TV  sets,  elec- 

systems,  the  newest  and  best  of  textbooks,  record 
P*,aye^s’  “odernfurniture,  etc.,  all  have,  in  addition,  their  Navaho  comer.  Here 
are  displayed  the  objects  ubiquitous  in  traditional  Navaho  homes:  a loom,  a 

ofNfTvahoriife)  ilnkete’  HerC’  t0°’  are  displayed  Navaho  words  and  illustrations 

- Bat  the  cultural  identification  program  at  Rough  Rock  is  not  simply  a per- 
functory display  of  objects  or  people.  It  is  a carefully  thought-through  program 
and,  under  the  direction  of  Dillon  Patemo,  formerly  head  of  the  Navaho  Tribe 
bducanonai  Committee,  it  has  embarked  on  a curriculum  development  program 
which  holds  great  promise  for  Navaho  education  in  general.  Working  out  of  the 
Cultural  Identification  Center  at  the  school,  both  Anglo  and  Navaho  specialists 
provide  up  to; an  hour  a day  , of  classroom  instruction  in  Navaho  history,  culture 
and  language  for  the  children.  These  lessons  include  work  on  the  Navaho  hogan 
its  history  and  the  ceremonials  associated  with  it.  farming  and  caring  for  live- 
stock, lessons  on  the  reservation’s  facilities,  Navaho  history  and  tribal  govern- 
ment, as  well  as,  lessons  on,  Navaho  kinship. 

Most  of  the  Rough  Rock  children  have  learned  no  English  before  coming  to 
school.  And  though  a major  curriculum  emphasis  is  developing  fluency  in  the 
English  language  using  the  linguistic  approach  of.TESL  (Teaching  English  as 
a Second  Language),  the  knowledge  of  Navaho  is  still  essential  to  many  jobs  on 
the  reservation  as  well  as  to  communication  with  the  older  generation.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  the  essential  relationship  between  the  preservation  of  language 
and  the  preservation  of  culture,  the  Navaho  language  is  taught  and  the;  children 
are  encouraged  to  use  it.  Classes  in  Navaho;  are  provided  for  Anglo  staff  members 
and  their  children.  In  good  humor  these  are  referred  to  as  “TNSL"  (Teaching 
Navaho  as  n Second  Language)  • ; >.  . 

To,  the  Cultural  Identification  Center  have  been  recruited  leading  Navaho 
artists  and  translators.,  Navaho  elders  and  medicine  men  have  come  to  record 
legends,  chants,  history,,  and  autobiographies.  These  are  then  transcribed  into 
English.  “Our  center  has  collected  materials  leading  anthropologists  thought 
were  extinct,”  says,  Roessel  proudly.  Navaho  elders  have  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  reservation  to  participate  in  the  project,  to  record,  to  listen,  and  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  the-;collected  data.  On:  almost  any  morning  one  is  likely  to  see  an 
elderly  Navaho  medicine  man,  .bis  neck;  bedecked  with  Strings  of  turqnoise  and 
coral,  turquoise  dangling  from  his  pierced  ears,  respectfully  ushered  in  to  the 
curriculum-center  rooim  to  listen  to  recordings  of  legends  and  give  his  expert 
opinion  i on  the  quality  of  their  rendition.  Thus  a whole  team  of  Navahos  'are 
themselves  enthusiastically  engaged  in  the  recording  of  traditional  culture.  Tn 
addition. materials  on  current  Navaho  programs  and  progress  are  being  collected: 
The  materials  are  primarily  seen  as  providing  resources  for  the  education  of  the 
childen.  ■ , i'  i : • -■  .•  ■■  -wr'  • i 
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Serving  a dual  function  in  cultural  identification  and  job  training,  leading 
craftsmen  from  all  over  the  reservation  have  been  recruited  to  the  school.  Here 
they  demonstrate  for  the  children  and  provide  adult  education  as  well.  The 
Rough  Rock  school  has  embarked  on  a program  to  revive  and  improve  ihe  quality 
of  traditional  crafts  in  the  adult-education  phase  of  its  program.  Through  the 
recently  organized  Navaho  Tribal  Crafts  Centers  on  the  reservation,  products  of 
superior  quality  are  becoming  a growing  source  of  income  to  the  people  of  the 
region. 

The  enthusiastic  response  of  the  community  to  the  school  is  impressive,  par- 
ticularly when  understood  In  terms  of  the  traditional  Navaho’s  fear  and  distrust 
of  schools,  which  he  viewed  as  stealing  his  children  away  from  “The  Trail  of 
Beauty,”  the  Navaho  way  of  life. 

The  history  of  federal  responsibility  for  Navaho  education  goes  back  nearly 
100  years  to  the  treaty  concluded  by  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  the 
elected  chiefs  of  the  Navaho  tribe  in  1868.  For  four  years  previous,  some  8,000 
Navaho  had  been  rounded  up  and  installed  at  Fort  Sumner  under  the  supervision 
of  the  U.S.  Army.  Escaping  the  fate  of  being  sent  to  the  Indian  lands  in  Okla- 
homa, the  Navaho  managed  to  regain  rights  to  a portion  of  their  ancestral  lands 
in  northeastern  Arizona,  parts  of  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  and  were  reunited  with 
their  kinsmen  who  had  escaped  the  federal  roundup  as  well  as  with  those  who 
were  released  from  Mexican  bondage  by  the  U.S.  Army.  Article  VI  of  this  historic 
treaty  provided  that  the  Navahos  pledge  themselves  to  compel  their  children, 
male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  to  attend  school ; the 
Unked  States  in  turn  agreed  “*  * * that  for  every  thirty  children  between  said 
ages  who  can  be  induced  or  compelled  to  attend  school,  a house  shall  be  provided, 
and  a teacher  competent  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English 
education  shall  be  furnished.” 

From  the  very  beginning,  however,  Navaho  education  has  been  characterized 
by  gross  inadequacy  of  provisions  for  schooling,  compulsion  by  authorities,  as 
well  as  Navaho  resistance  to  the  kinds  of  education  being  provided.  The  picture 
has  begun  to  change  only  in  the  last  decade. 

In  1900,  when  most  children  in  this  country  had  at  least  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, only  one  out  of  every  ten  Navaho  children  was  in  school  and  then  for  only  a 
year  or  two.  In  1949,  one  out  of  every  four  Navahos  was  attending  school.  By 
1950,  there  were  schools  available  for  only  half  the  eligible  Navaho  children. 
During  the  last  decade  the  grave  educational  deficiencies  of  Indian  children  have 
received  increased  attention  and,  with  increased  federal  funding  of  education 
and  antipoverty  programs,  by  1964  there  were  38,117  Navaho  children  in  school, 
an  increase  of  23,000  over  14,764  enrolled  in  1953.  Symptomatic  of  the  deficiency 
is  the  fact  that  among  Navahos  twenty-five  years  or  older,  the  average  length  of 
schooling  has  been  two  years.  Although  mission  education  and  public  schools 
account  for  some,  most  Navaho  children  attend  schools  sponsored  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  By  the  1960s  there  was  room  for  almost  all  Navaho  children  in 
school  and  attention  turned  from  the  problem  of  quantity  to  that  of  quality. 

Educational  deficiency  among  the  Navahos  is  clearly  related  to  the  long  history 
of  inadequate  financing  and  provision  of  schools  and  teachers.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  problem  of  culture  Conflict  has  had  much  to 
do  with  Navaho  resistance  to  schools  and  schooling.  The  schools  were  seen  as  a 
threat  to  traditional  life.  Children  were  taken  to  boarding  schools  long  distances 
from  home,  given  limited  visiting  privileges,  and  subjected  to  teachers  and  cur- 
ricula that  denied  their  heritage!  Often  they  were  crowded  into ; dismal  barracks- 
like dormitories,  sternly  disciplined;  and  emerged  fit  only  for  marginal  'economic 

life  in  the  white  world,  and  unfit  for  life  on  the  reservation. 

To  reduce  the  gulf  between  generations  engendered  by  boarding-schools;  par- 
ents and  elders  at  Rough  Rock  are  encouraged  to  visit  both  the  classrooms  and  the 
dormitories.  Often  coming  from  long  distances;- they  are  invited  to  stay  several 
days,  sleep  in  the  dorms,  eat  in  the  cafeteria,  and  observe  the  education  provided 
their  children.  They  are  welcome  to  use  the  laundry  and!  shower  facilities.  The 
Board  has  worked  out  a plan  Whereby  every  five;  weeks  a new  team  of  parents 
comes  to  work  and  live  in  the  dormitories.  One  of  these  weeks  is  spent  in  being 
trained  by  the  previous  team.  Thus  every  child  at  school  has  a real  parent  or  close 
relative  in  the  dorm  with  him  almost  all  year.  » 

. in  addition,  parents  are  encouraged  to  take  children  home  every  weekend,  and 
the  youngsters  are  urged  to  practice  the  language  and  observe  ceremonial  life. 
When  this  plan  of  home  visits  was  instituted,  many  cautioned  Roessel  that  the 
children  would  not  return.  But  this  did  not  prove  to  be  a problem,  and  on  Monday 
doming  the  weekend  sojourners  had  returned  to  their  classes.  This  Is  in  marked 
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contrast  to  traditional  boarding:  schools,  where  the  children  were  not  permitted 
to  leave  and  runaways  constituted  a perennial  problem. 

Members  of  the  community  are  quick  to  say  they  like  the  Rough  Rock  school 
because  it  teaches  Navaho  culture  and  allows  the  children  to  come  home  every 
weekend.  Not  only  do  the  children  receive  emotional  support  from  the  presence 
of  the  parents;  they  also  learn  from  them  in  the  dorm  story  hour.  The  parents 
learn,  too,  about  the  world  in  which  their  children  are  moving  They  enjoy  TV 
together  and  participate  in  events  with  the  children.  The  modern,  well  kept 
dorms  are  increasing  in  attractiveness  as  the  blankets  and  baskets  woven  hv 
dorm  parents  during  their  stay  begin  to  adorn  the  walls. 

To  Roessel,  the  most  exciting  aspect  of  the  school  is  that  control  is  vested 
in  the  local  Indian  community.  “When  we  first  came  to  Rough  Rock  we  said 
to  the  community  and  their  elected  Board  of  Education.  ‘This  is  your  school : 
its  up  to  you  to  run  it'  They  didn’t  really  believe  us.  They  were  not  only 
suspicious  of  the  words,  but  the  very  concept  itself  had  never  been  presented  to 
them.  Our  beautiful  words— I don’t  think  they  really  believed  them.  They  had 
to  begin  to  see  if  they  could  operate  the  school.” 

Fortunately,  the  thrust  of  the  OEO  grant  proposal,  with  its  emphasis  upon 
community  participation  and  cultural  identification,  concerned  the  Navaho 
leaders  on  the  local  level  as  well.  This  is  what  they,  too,  wanted,  and  as  confi- 
dence in  their  controlling  role  developed,  they  plunged  wholeheartedly  and  con- 
scientiously into  efforts  to  insure  that  the  program  would  be  successful,  to  pro- 
vide better  ideas  on  how  to  implement  the  program,  and  to  oversee  the  program’s 
development  and  progress. 

In  their  first  declaration  of  independence  the  School  Board  declined  to  accept 
the  services  of  a nationally  prominent,  voluntary  board  of  advisors,  explaining 
that  if  this  were  to  be  truly  a community  school,  the  problems  of  the  school 
would  be  best  resolved  by  the  persons  most  expert  on  the  community— the  Rough 
Rock  people  themselves.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  seventeen  other 
instances  of  disagreement  between  the  Board  and  the  school  administration, 
each  of  which,  though  resolved  amicably,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  School 
Board.  In  retrospect,  Roessel  claims  that  their  wisdom  was  greater  than  his  in 
each  instance. 

Most  of  the  professional  staff,  which  includes  ten  classroom  teachers,  a 
remedial  reading  specialist,  a speech  and  hearing  therapist,  two  guidance  coun- 
selors, and  two  TESL  specialists  among  others,  were  mainly  attracted  to  the 
Rough  Rock  school  because  of  association  with  Bob  Roessel  or  persons  close 
to  him  at  Arizona  State  University.  Because  the  school  is  not  a public  or  BIA 
school,  there  are  no  rigid  requirements  and  regulations  concerning  employment 
Twelve  VISTA  volunteers  also  participated  in  the  program  this  year. 

One  of  the  strikingly  successful  teachers  of  the  “beginners,”  or  kindergarten 
class,  is  Doris  Ardeso,  a Navaho  who  herself  is  not  a high  school  graduate.  Most 
of  the  staff,  consisting. of  both  Navaho  and  Anglos,  are  highly  qualified  for  any 
school,  however.  Mrs.  Anita  Pfeiffer,  in  charge  of  the  academic  program  for 
3967-68,  is  a beautiful,  young  Navaho  woman  who  holds  a Masters  Degree  and 
has  lived  abroad  in  India. 


Although  the  idea  of  the  community  school  and  many  of  the  other  principles 
upon  which  the  Rough  Rock  school  is  founded  have  been  official  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  policy  for  many  years,  it  is  in  demonstrating  how  to  accomplish 
and  implement  the  policy  in  a viable  program  that  DINE,  Inc.,  and  the  Rough 
Rock  Demonstration  School  make  their  greatest  contribution.  The  accomplish- 
ments in  the  short  time  the  school  has  been  in  operation  are  impressive.  Trust 
and  cooperation  between  the  community  and  the  school  has  developed.  Educa- 
tion is  no  longer  looked,  upon  as  a destroyer  of  families.  By  providing  jobs  and 
creating  jobs  for  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  been  ineligible  because  of 
civil  service  restrictions,  the  school  has  made  an  impact  on  the  well-being  of 
the  total  community;  It  has  also  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  training  for 
school  employment  the  very  able  Navahos  who  do  not  have  formal  education, 
provided  high-level  jobs  for  educated  Navahos,  and  created  new  job  models, 
such  as  the  dorm  parents,  that  can  be  copied  elsewhere.  ' i 

Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  is  not  without  its  problems  and  critics, 
however.  Some  of  the  staff  have  found  the  isolation  difficult  to  bear;  others  do 
not  enjoy  the  permissive  attitude.  The  role  of  the  professional  in  this  school  is 
clearly  one  of  service  to  the  community  rather  than  one  of  the  master,  and 
patronizing  attitudes : are  severely  frowned  upon.  Some  of  'the  staff  feels  this 
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represents  abdication  of  professional  responsibilities ; as  a result,  a few  are  leav- 
ing and  one  or  two  have  been  asked  to  leave. 

To  tbe  critics  of  tbe  cultural  identification  program  wbo  say  tbe  school  is 
fostering  a “back-to-the-blanket  movement,”  i.e.,  preparation  for  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century  rather  than  for  the  present,  Roessel  responds,  * I don  t hear 
the  Indians  say  this!  On  the  contrary,  this  is  education  for  the  future.  This  is 
the  kind  of  education  to  let  a Navaho  live  in  the  new  age,  when  every  person 
has  pride  in  himself.”  Increasing  numbers  of  young,  educated  Navahos  are 
returning  to  the  reservation,  not  to  challenge  their  elders  but  to  learn  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  people  that  their  schooling  denied  them.  Anita  Pfeiffer  says, 
“The  best  part  about  this  school  is  that  the  children  are  learning  who  they  are. 
PeoDle  like  myself  had  to  pick  up  Navaho  culture  piecemeal.”  Stating  a similar 
thought,  the  School  Board  members  stress,  “We  need  to  renew  acquaintance 

^ Could  the  school  have  succeeded  without  the  extra  funding  provided  by  the 
OEO’  That  the  economic  boost  given  the  community  is  a large  part  of  the  suc- 
cess of  community  involvement  is  certainly  true.  Yet,  money  has  been  spent 
liberally  elsewhere  with  no  positive  results.  As  Gary  Witherspoon  director  of 
Community  Services  at  the  school  and  himself  a descendant  of  a signer 
Declaration  of  Independence,  puts  it,  “You  see  so  many  prop-ams  that  aren  t 
working.  Here  we  feel  a real  sense  of  achievement.’  His  sentiments  are  echoed 
by  the  Navahos  of  the  area,  who  speak  enthusiastically  about  the  30b  traini  g 

an^e°ans^^rton^ereaU^Wg^qiiestion  of  where  the  children  go  from  here  was 
temporarily  postponed  when  the  School  Board  voted,  responding  to  aveti 
by  the  sixth  grade  and  their  families,  to  add  a seventh  grade 
a5  high  school  and  junior  college  carrying  on  the  beginnings  made  here  are 

S°Se  accompl^hments°areUimpressive  and  both  the  school  and  the 
program  here  present  tempting  parallels  to  be  drawn  between  R°ck  and 

the  demands  for  community  control  in  the  nations  inner  cities.  While  the  va  t 
numbers  and  the  heterogeneity  of  populations  enormously,  complicate  the  prob- 
STuSmi  X^sibillty%.t  new  models  of  educational  sendees  can 

be  evolved  to  promote  a mood  of  optimism  and  dignity  in  populations  regarded 
as  “apathetic, ” “hostile,”  or  “disadvantaged”  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

In  recognition  of  this,  Dr.  Joseph  Colmen,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (for 
education)  of  the  Department  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  a visit 

^“There^ia^a  great  lesson  to  be  learned  here,  not  just  for  Navahos  but  for 
American  people  in  general.  I don’t  know  of  many  places  where  parents  take 
rtm  troubl^and  time  and  interest  to  concern  themselves  with  the  education  of 
ttei^ste-^ear^old^s  much  as  you  people  sitting  here  do.  I ttink  when  the 
chronicles  of  this  program  are  written,  it  will  have  an  application  far  beyo 
the  Rough  Rock  School  to  America  in  general. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ben  Black 
Elk  of  the  Bine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  and  with  him 
is  Father  John  Bryde,  superintendent  of  Holy  Rosary  Mission  School, 
in  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.  5 • 

STATEMENT.  OF  FATHER  JOHN  BRYDE,  S.J.,  PH.  D.,  SUPERINTEND- 
/ ENT,  HOLY  ROSARY  MISSION.  SCHOOL,  PINE  RIDGE,  S.  DAK.,  AC- 
f COMPANIED  BY  BEN  BLACK  ELK,  PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION, 

' S.  DAK.  ' ■ _ ' -■  ... 

Father  Bryde.  I woiild  like  to  render  a couple  of  words  of  explana- 
•-  -kot1  first  of  all.  I give  quite  a few  talks  around  the  country  on  Indian 
education,  and  with  this  new  look,  I get  feedback  ^om  Catholic 
people  in  the  audience  later  on,  saying,  is  this  guy  m good  standing  . 
What  is  the  deal?  Referring,  of  course,  to  the  tie  instead  of  the  collar 

This  is  simply  the  new  look  of  professionals  dealing  with  their 


colleagues.  They  prefer  this  type  of  attire,  and  it  is  all  over  the  country 
now,  so  it  is  nothing  too  new. 

Before  I make  my  formal  statement,  I would  like  to  make  a few 
preliminary  remarks.  When  people  hear  about  this  Indian  educational 
problem,  like  typical  white  people,  they  think,  well,  education  is  like 
the  old  educational  saw,  that  for  teaching,  all  you  need  is  a log  wkh 
a teacher  on  one  end  and  a student  on  the  other.  Well,  we  have  found 
that  it  is  much  more  complicated  than  that  when  you  come  to  cross- 
cultural  education,  because — I will  put  it  like  this:  400  years  ago, 
when  they  first  started  “working  on  the  Indian”  along  educational 
lines,  the  Franciscan  Friars  down  in  Florida,  who  were  first  in  this, 
wrote  a little  description  of  the  Indian  personality  constellation,  and 
after  400  years  of  concentrated  efforts  of  Government  agencies,  public 
agencies,  church  agencies,  private  agencies — after  400  years  of  that, 
a modern  anthropologist  came  up  with  almost  a verbatim,  similar, 
description  of  the  Indian  character,  personality  constellation,  that 
was  written  400  years  ago. 

So,  after  all  this  effort,  we  have  not  made  a dent  on  the  Indian 
mind.  Now,  in  our  American  culture,  we  have  several  myths.  One  is 
that  everybody  has  a right  to  be  an  individual;  every  group  has  a 
right  to  live  as  they  want  to  live.  Yet  as  soon  as  one  group  becomes  a 
little  different  or  remains  a little  different,  everybody  stands  up  and 
screams,  “Why  can’t  they  be  like  the  rest  of  us?”  So  they  look  at  the 
Indian  and  see  he  is  not  like  the  rest  of  us  and  they  say,  “Why  can’t 
he  be  like  the  rest  of  us?” 

People  lump  the  Negro  and  the  Indian  problems  together,  which 
is  a mistake,  because  the  Negro  is  out  to  attain  middle-class  status  and 
the  Indian  is  out  to  retain  nis  Indianness.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
people  are  studying  the  Indian  world  to  see  what  is  in  that  Indian 
world  that  is  worth  retaining,  that  makes  the  Indian  so  Indian,  and 
why  he  wants  to  remain  Indian. 

The  white  man  is  also  surprised  when  he  finds  this  out,  and  I quote 
this  from  the  American  Heritage  series,  lest  you  think  that  I am 
spinning  it  off  the  top  of  my  head.  The  longest  lived  race  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  is  the  Indian  race,  having  appeared  long  before  the 
Negro  races  appeared,  and  long  before  the  Caucasian  race,  as  both  of 
those  are  clearly  defined  races,  appeared. 

Now,  on  this  premise  that  a race  is  only  as  long  lived  as  its  values, 
then  they  must  nave  something  tremendous  in  their  value  system  to 
make  them  live  so  long,  because  if  the  values  of  'a  race  or  a culture  go; 
out,  or  become  corrupt,  then  that  race  and  that  culture  will  go  down 
eventually.  I cite  as  an  example  the  great  Roman  Empire,  which 
flourished  brilliantly  for  a thousand  years,  flourished  as  long  as  the 
old  Roman  virtues,  the  pristine  virtues  of  honesty,  honor,  chastity, 
truth,  and  so  on,  flourished.  When  these  old  virtues  began  to  be  cor- 
rupted, the  Roman  Empire  went  down. 

So  it  is  only  recently  that  people  have  been  going  and  looking  into 
the  Indian  world  to  see  what  it  is  that  they  want  to  retain.  I,  myself, 
knew  very  little  about  it  until  5 years  ago,  because  I started  out  as 
one  of  the  worst,  table-thumping  education  authoritarians  you  ever 
saw,  approaching  minority  groups  and  saying,  why  can’t  they  be  like 
me?  So  we  set  up  an  Indian  education  system  presuming  that  it  was 
going  to  motivate  people  from  another  culture  to  be  like  us.  And  it 
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does  not.  We  just  found  this  out  in  the  las'  few  years  in  Indian 
education.  , 

I will  make  my  formal  statement  and  then  answer  questions  about 
it,  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Have  you  submitted  your  state- 
ment? 

Father  Bryde.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  It  is  a question  of  whether  you 
want  to  submit  this  statement  or  summarize  it.  Otherwise  we  are  going 
to  have  a difficult  time,  coming  to  Ben  Black  Elk. 

Father  Bryde.  I am  not  going  to  read  the  whole  20  pages.  I have 
boiled  it  down  to  two  pages.  I can  summarize  the  two  pages,  if  you 
want  me  to  do  that. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  No,  the  two  pages  will  lie  fine.  I 
was  just  wondering.  The  whole  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record, 
of  course,  if  you  could  just  summarize  it.  , > 

Father  Bryde.  Which  would  you  like? 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Whichever  you  would  like  to  work 
out  between  you  and  Ben  Black  Elk.  # - 

Father  Bryde.  The  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  used  in  one 
culture  does  not  necessarily  work  in  another  culture.  We  have  been 
using  a system  of  the  rewards  aiid  punishments  in  the  non-Indian  cul- 
ture which  reflects  the  American  culture  value  system  to  motivate  the 
Indian  and  it  does  not  work.  We  have  not  used  the  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments  to  motivate  thie  Indian  in  his  own  world.  We  have 
not  looked  into  the  Indian  system  to  see  what  is  in  that  system1  that  is 
worthwhile  and  can  be  taught.  ' , , \ . . . ; , : 

Secondly,  all = our  needs  beyond  our  basic  biological  needs  and  our 
basic  human  needs  for  self-fulfillment,  security,  and  love,  all  our  other 
needs  are  learned  needs.  The  need  you  have  to  wear  a pressed  suit  and 
have  your  shoes  shined,  those  are  needs  that  ybu  learned  within  your, 
culture.  If  you  were  living  in  the  south  seas  or  the  North  Pole,  you 
would  not  have  those  needs.  AH  our  needs  are  culturally  induced, 
learned.  If  you  fulfill  the  needs  of  children,  as  one  of  the  endsof  educa- 
tion,  you  have  to;  consider’  these  culturally  learned  needs  that  you  ha, ve ; 
to  fulfill.'  ••  . ■■■ 

We  have  not  considered  those  learned  needs,  those  culturally  in?: 
duced,  learned  needs  of  the  Indian  children  when  we  educate  them;; 
We  have  to,  first  of  all;  educate  them  its  Indians  within  their  cuhural 
context.  Then,  on that,  you  can  build /^h^  want,;  educa- 

tion for  the  larger  society;  But  you  have  to  start  with  the  child’  where ? 
he  is.  Wherehe  is,isas  anlndian.YoU/startwithhis  Indian  aware- 
ness; you  build  on  that  mthin  his  cidturewnth’thei  Indi^  child; 

Since  I have  written  out  my  ^atemehbhefe,  you  can  read  it  at  yqur 
leisure*  and  I will  take  any  questions  that  you  want. , .•/.  . ■ 

(The  prepared  statement  of  F ather  Bryde ! follows : ) ! y } ; ; 1 ' 

Prepared  Statement  or  John  F.  Bryde.  S.J.,  pit.  D„  Holy  Rosary  Mission, 

• . . ; • " ‘ 

NEW  approach  to  .education  . ' 

Among  all  the  philosophies  of  education  concerning  the  goals  of  education, 
practically  all  educators  will ; agree  that,  basically;  th‘e  over  ail/purpose  pf  educa- 
tion is  to  turn  out  happy  and  socially  contributing  human  beings.  This  means 
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that  as  a result  of  his  education,  the  student  feels  that  he  is  on  top  of  his  environ- 
mJnt  fs  SibS  to  its  development,  and  has  a joyful  sense  of  achievement 
according  to  his  ability.  This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  the  school  a 

mTh^Sfacttoat  the  national  Indian  drop  out  rate  from  the  eighth  grade  .to  the' 
twelfth  grade  is  sixty  percent  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Indian  schools  in  gen> 
Mai  are  no  t meeting  theneeds  of  the  Indian  student.  A drop  out  rate  of  this : sme 

exhibits  not  only  scholastic,  but  socially  maladaptive  ’ °“  ^ne^hah^a 

majority  of  Indian  students.  This  would  appear  tantamount  to  saying  thah  as  a 
result  of  eight  years  of  education,  the  Indian  student  shows  mentally  unhealt  y 
ways  of  responding  to  the  environment  in  which  he  now  lives  and  that  in  whic 
he  must  U^Tand  contribute  as  an  adult.  A failure  of  the  schools  to  prepare  the 
Tnflinn  students  to  meet  his  environment  seems  evident.  . . 

All  of  the  various  agencies  or  institutions  involved  in  Indian  education  seem  to 
have  revealed  their  own  cultural  biases.  They  appear  to  have  assumed_  that  by 
offering  the  American  educational  system  with  its  cultairally  d®^r^«a  intern 
of  rewards  and  punishments  (values)  to  the  American  Indian,  tiiat  the  Amencan 
Indian  student  will  respond  and  desire  upward  social  mobility!  or  achievement 
Sthe  fmSJnon  Sdian  sense.  It  would  be  well  to  recall  that  the  system  of 
rewards  and  punishment  in  one  culture  does  not  ecessanly  motivate  peopled 
aother  culture.  The  findings  of  modem  social  scientists  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  used  the  system  of  rewards  and  PunLh- 
inents  in  the  Indian  culture  (their  values)  to  astist  the  Indian  to  adjustto  the 
only  area  in  which  he  must  adjust : the  modem  eight-to-five  world  that  he  must 
face.  It  would  appear  that  the  large  drop  out  rate  could  be  attributed  to  one 

^The'  motivation  for  overcoming  value  conflict  should  seem  to  come  only  ftrom 
one’s  own  cultural  values,— and  not  from  the  value  system  of  another  culture. 
The  Indian  race,  as  the  American  Heritage  Book  of  Indians  points  out,  is  the 
longest  lived  rarc  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  McNickle  writes  that,  even  m tins 
country  after  four  hundred  years  of  being  surrounded  and  pressed  by  the  domi- 
nant culture  the  Indian  personality  constellation  remains  the  same,  relatively 
SucX through  alUevefs  of  acculturation.  Since  a culture  is  only  as  durable 
as  its  values,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  look  at  the  Indian  value  system  in  order 
to  see  what  motivates  an  Indian.  It  is  only  recently  that  educational  researchers 
have  begun  to  look  into  the  Indian  world  in:  order  to  ascertain  what  makes  the 
Indian  so  culturally  durable.  They  are  discovering  a world 
dom  and  comfortable  and  supporting  in  its  human  and 

this  world  that  must  be  tapped  and  utilized  in  helping  the  Indian  to  adjust  to  the 

W nt^us^n  the^iterature  of  the  social  scientists  that  mental  health 

problems  usually  accompany  most  culture  changes.  Inconsistencies  in  cognitive 
maps  and  world  views  produce  painful  tensions  in  direct  proportion  to  daily  con- 
frontation.  It  is  a tribute  to  the  durability  of  the  Indian  persona^y  con^Uation 
that  he  has  resisted  as  well  as  he  has.  However,  since  the  end  of  Wortd  War  Two, 
face  to  face  confrontation  with  the  dominant  culture  has  increased  the  tension 
of  the  American  Indian  and  brought  a drastic  rise  in  mental  health  problems. 
This  increasing  confrontation,  with  its  corresponding  rise  of  emotional  problems 
lpndsi  n likewise  increasing  urgency  to  solutions  for  the  problem.  . 

AdtogtofteSlrtyoftiie  problem  is  the  fact  that  values,  until  examined 
by  members  of  a given  culture,  usually  operate  at  the  unconscious  level.  For the 
average  Indian  student  this  means  that,  by  teaching  or  mstrudang,  his  values 
must  be  brought  to  his  conscious  level  for;  examination  and  pndeful  evaluation 
in  order  to  show  him  “what  makes  him  . tick,”  and  to  show  his  how  to  use  his 
values  in  adjusting  to  the  modem  world.  It  is  true,  that,  in  adjusting,  he i win 
incorporate  some  non-Indian  values,  but,  in  so  doing,  he  win  use  his 
as  motivation.  It  is  true  that  a few  remarkable  Indians,  by;  their  own  painful 
effort  and  unique  adaptability,  have  adapted  and  achieved  a portion  of ^ndnence 
in  the  non-Indian  society.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  schools  could  have 
done  more  for  these  “success  stpries,”  and  produced  more  of  such  cases  on  tiie 
normal  distribution  curve.  Most  of  these  “achieving’  Indians  rose  by  their 
own  effort,  as  we  have  said,  plus  the  individual  attention  and 
they  received  from  some  teacher,  friend,  or  relatives  personally  interested  in 

neurotic  society  In  the  history  of  mankind. ; 
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them.  It  would  seem  that  the  vast  majority,  however,  have  not  been  assisted  as 
much  as  they  could  have  been  to  adjustment  and  a happy  life. 

Education  in  harmonizing  the  Indian  and  non-Indian  value  systems  must  be 
offered  prior  to  the  offering  of  the  non-Indian  technical,  vocational,  and  liberal 
education;  otherwise  these  programs  (and  this  would  seem  to  include  the  war 
on  poverty  for  Indians)  are  largely  thwarted  because  of  the  value  conflict  This 
does  not  mean  that  one  teaches  the  Indian  how  to  become  a white  man,  then 
teach  him  a trade.  The  cultural  approach  means  that  he  is  taught  how  to  use 
his  values  (he  becomes  even  more  Indian)  in  taking  advantage  of  vocational  or 
liberal  educational  opportunities  and  becoming  self-supporting. 

The  application  of  the  cultural  approach  for  adult  Indians — how  to  use  the 
old  values  in  becoming  self-supporting — would  involve  a very  lengthy  program 
roughly  resembling  a type  of  large  scale  therapy.  It  would  be  exceedingly  time 
consuming  and  costly  and  personnel  for  such  a program  would  be  bard  to  find. 

The  time  and  place  to  teach  an  Indian  the  cultural  approach — bow  to  use  his 
values — should  be  at  the  time  and  place  when  be  is  most  susceptible  to  learning — 
when  he  is  young  and  in  school.  Teaching  an  Indian  child,  from  his  first  day 
in  nursery  school,  how  to  use  his  Indian  values  in  the  modern,  work-for-money 
world  in  which  he  must  live,  would  equip  him  with  functional,  learned  responses 
to  cope  with  the  crisis  of  cultural  identification  occurring  at  adolescence.  He 
doesn't  stop  being  an  Indian.  He  is  more  Indian  than  ever  because  he  has  learned 
how  to  use  his  values  in  a new  setting.  This  approach  harmonizes  the  cultural 
blocks  presently  negating  the  motivational  assumptions  underlying  the  offerings 
of  vocational  and  liberal  education.  This  program  approaches  the  problem 
through  the  culture  and  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Indian  and 
not  of  the  non-Indian. 

In  short,  unless  the  cultural  impasse  is  resolved  and  removed  first,  it  would 
seem  that  other  educational  opportunities  would  not  be  as  effective  as  they 
could  be. 

Recent  research  by  the  writer  has  shown  that  the  problem  goes  even  deeper 
than  Indian  and  non-Indian  value  clashing.  The  Indian  youth  of  today  has  a 
serious  identification  problem  of  his  own.  Extensive  psychological  testing  of 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  young  Indian  people  revealed  severe  disturbances 
mostly  attributable  to  a lack  of  proper  identification.  This  problem  we  shall  now 
consider. 

Psychological  causes  of  Indian  achievement  breakdown 

Under  an  NIMH  grant,  the  writer  made  a two  year  study  to  determine  the 
correlates  and  possible  causes  of  what  is  known  as  the  cross-over  phenomenon 
in  the  educational  performances  of  Oglala  Sioux  Indian  students.  Characteristi- 
cally, these  children  achieve  satisfactorily  for  awhile,  then  reverse  themselves 
and  show  a steady  decline  in  achievement.  This  has  been  colloquially  termed,  “the 
crossover  phenomenon”. 

Although  the  central  focus  of  the  study  was  the  164  Indian  eighth  grade 
students  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  and  76  White  eighth 
grade  students  from  small  communities  closest  to  the  Reservation,  a total  of 
415  Indian  students  and  223  White  students  from  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  twelfth 
grade  levels  were  studied.  The  achievements  and  personality  measures  were 
examined  for  the  Indian  and  White  group  and  among  three  different  Indian 
grade  grouping.  Personality  comparisons  were  also  made  among  six  different 
White  and  Indian  subgroups  and  among  five  Indian  subgroups  in  order  to  effect  as 
broad  an  appreciation  of  potential  group  differences  as  possible. 

Investigation  of  school  achievement  records  of  the  164  Indian  eighth  graders 
revealed  excellent  performance  on  the  California  Achievements  tests  from  the 
fourth  grade  to  the  sixth  grade,  during  which  time  the  performance  of  these 
children  excelled  national  norms.  At  the  seventh  grade  level,  the  Indian  students 
suddenly  “crossed-over”  and  fell  two  months  behind  the  norms,  and  at  the  eighth 
grade  level  were  lagging  five  months.  It  was  hypothesized  that  psychological 
conflict  during  the  period  of  adolescence  causes  personality problems  which 
block  educational  achievement  and  that  a comparison  of  the  Indian  students  with 
White  students  would  reveal  significant  differences  which reflect  such  personality 
turmoil.  All  subjects  were  thus  given  the  Minnesota  Multiphaeic  personality 
Inventory  and  comparisons  were  made  among  the  above  mentioned  groups. 

In  analyzing  achievements,  it  was  found  that  the  Indian  group  fell  sharply 
behind  the  White  group  at  the  eighth  grade  level.  No  significant  differences  in 
achievements  were  found  between  the  Indian  boys  and  Indian  girls.  When  the 
Indian  group  was  divided  by  degrees  of  Indian  “blood”  into  one-quarter  blood, 
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one-lialf  blood,  three-quarters  blood,  and  full  bloods,  no  significant  differences  in 
achievements  were  found  among  the  blood  groups,  possibly  because  of  the  small 
numbers  in  the  samples.  Similarly,  no  significant  variation  was  observed  between 
Indian  dropouts  and  those  who  remained  in  school.  Since  the  dropout  sample  was 
quite  small,  it  was  difficult  to  draw  any  meaningful  conclusions  between  these 
two  groups. 

In  comparing  the  personality  variables  among  the  White-Indian  groups,  the 
total  Indian  group,  when  related  to  the  total  White  group,  revealed  26  significant 
differences  out  of  the  total  28  personality  variables. 

On  each  of  these  measures,  the  total  Indian  group  revealed  greater  personality 
disruption  and  poorer  adjustment.  Notable  among  the  more  meaningful  variables 
were:  feeling  of  rejection,  depression,  anxiety,  and  tendencies  to  withdraw,  plus 
social,  self,  and  emotional  alienation. 

The  comparison  of  all  Indian  boys  and  all  White  boys  on  the  28  personality 
variables  revealed  20  differences  significant  at  the  .01  level  and  two  at  the  .05 
level.  The  Indian  boys  revealed  themselves  as  feeling  significantly  more  rejected, 
depressed,  dependent,  alienated  from  themselves  and  others,  and  were  also,  more 
anxious,  withdrawn,  and  paranoid. 

The  comparison  of  all  Indian  girls  and  all  White  girls  on  the  28  personality 
variables  revealed  23  significant  differences  at  the  .01  level  and  two  at  the  .05 
level.  All  differences  were  in  favor  of  the  White  girls.  The  Indian  girls  thus 
showed  themselves  to  be  more  depressed,  alienated  from  themselves  and  others, 
withdrawn  and  with  less  need  for  affection,  rejected,  paranoid,  and  anxious. 

In  comparing  the  Indian  eighth  grade  with  the  White  eighth  grade  on  the  28 
personality  variables,  the  Indian  pupils  showed  themselves  to  be  significantly 
poorer  on  20  of  the  variables  at  the  .01  level  and  on  four  at  the  .05  level.  The 
Indian  eighth  graders  further  revealed  themselves  as  feeling  caught  and  carried 
along  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control;  hence,  they  were  more  rejected, 
depressed,  paranoid,  withdrawn,  and  alienated  from  themselves  a\d  others. 

Of  the  29  comparisons  made  between  Indians  and  White  ninth  graders,  23 
obtained  significance  at  the  .01  level  and  one  at  the  .05  level — all  in  favor  of  the 
White  ninth  graders.  The  Indian  ninth  graders  thus  showed  themselves  to  be 
significantly  different  from  their  white  counterparts  in  their  feelings  of  anxiety, 
rejection,  depression,  withdrawal,  and  alienation  from  themselves  and  others. 

Comparisons  between  the  Indian  twelfth  graders  and  all  White  students  re- 
vealed fewer  significant  differences  than  in  any  of  the  other  white-Indian  match- 
ing. Recalling  that  60  percent  of  Indian  students  drop  out  before  they  finish 
high  school,  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  Indian  student  who  stayed  in  school 
should  show  better  adjustment  Of  the  28  comparisons  made  between  the  Indian 
twelfth  grade  and  White  students,  only  seven  obtained  significance  at  the  .01 
level  and  five  at  the  .05  level.  The  Indian  twelfth  graders  showed  no  significant 
differences  between  themselves  and  all  White  students  in  feelings  of  rejection, 
general  depression,  hysteria,  psychopathic  deviation,  paranoid,  social  isolation, 
need  for  achievement,  ego  strength,  dependency,  notions  of  external  coercion,  and 
emotional  alienation.  As  possible  residues  of  cultural  conflict,  they  were  signifi- 
cantly different  from  all  White  students  in  anxiety,  psychasthenia,  and  tendency 
to  withdraw  socially. 

As  was  stated,  comparisons  on  the  psychological  variables  were  made  among 
five  different  Indian  groups.  Comparisons  among  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  twelfth 
grade  Indians  were  made  by  a randomized  group  analysis  of  variance  design. 
The  Schefife  test  was  then  used  to  locate  differences  where  significant  F ratios 
appeared.  The  Scheffe  test  yielded  21  significant  gaps  at  the  ,05  level  and  two  at 
tlie  .10  level.  On  all  but  two  of  the  variables,  the  eighth  grade  produced  the  sig- 
nificant gap  in  relation  to  the  twelfth  grade,  and  the  eighth  grade  produced  only 
five  in  relation  to  the  ninth  grade.  The  eigth  grade  Indian  students  in  compari- 
son to  the  twelfth  grade  showed  themselves  significantly  different  in  feelings  of 
powerlessness  and  external  influence,  rejection,  depression,  and  alienation. 

Ot  the  33  comparisons  made  between  Indian  dropouts  and  Indians  who  re- 
mained in  school,  four  were  significant  at  the  .01  level  and  seven  at  the  .05  level — 
all  in  favor  of  the  continuing  Indian  students.  The  dropouts  apparently  feel 
more  rejected,  anxious,  depressed,  psychasthenic,  paranoid,  self,  socially,  and 
emotionally  alienated. 

Of  the  28  comparisons  between  Indian  dropouts  and  twelfth  graders,  18  were 
significantly  different  at  the  .01  level  and  five  at  the  .05  level.  The  dropouts  re- 
sponded as  withdrawn,  rejected,  depressed,  socially  isolated,  and  showing  all 
the  components  of  alienation.  The  centrality  of  the  concept  of  alienation  revealed 
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itself  in  all  the  groups  studied  and  was  most  strongly  delineated  among  the  In- 
dian drop-outs.  , 

Comparisons  of  the  28  personality  variables  were  made  among  degree-of-blood 
groups  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  variance  and  the  Seheffe  test.  The  latter 
yielded  five  significant  gaps  at  the  .05  level  and  six  at  the  .01  level.  On  each  of 
the  significant  differences,  those  with  the  greater  degree  of  Indian  blood  pro- 
duced the  significant  gaps  in  relation  to  those  of  less  Indian  blood.  The  more 
Indian  ancestry  one  had,  the  more  he  appeared  to  feel  rejected,  depressed,  psy- 
chasthenic, as  having  less  ego  strength,  and  greater  self,  social  and  emotional 
alienation.  He  wa9  also  more  inclined  to  become  a dropout. 

In  comparing  Indian  boys  and  Indian  girls,  six  significant  differences  ap- 
peared at  the  .01  level  and  three  at  the  .05  level— all  in  favor  of  the  Indian 
boys.  The  Indian  girls  evidenced  more  depression,  hysteria,  social  isolation,  anxi- 
ety, repression,  less  ego  strength,  more  dependency,  and  self  alienation. 

The  final  study  was  between  the  achievement  and  personality  correlations  for 
the  eighth  grade  Indian  students.  Of  the  28  psychological  variables,  21  corre- 
lated significantly  with  achievement  at  one  or  all  the  grade  levels.  Notable 
among  these  relationships  were  those  with  feelings  of  rejection,  depression,  para- 
noid, schizophrenia,  and  emotional  and  social  alienation. 

In  each  of  the  groups  studied,  scales  measuring  tendencies  to  withdraw,  rejec- 
tion, social  alienation,  self  alienation,  and  emotional  alienation  were  consistently 
higher  than  the  other  scales.  The  centrality  of  the  concept  of  alienation  is  sug- 
gested as  the  integrating  pattern  explaining  the  behavior  of  the  Indian  students 
studied. 

NEW  DIRECTIONS2 

The  findings  of  this  study  clearly  point  to  a new  approach  to  Indian  education. 
The  study  sought,  to  identify  the  psychological  causes  of  the  breakdown  of  scho- 
lastic achievement  and  general  performance  of  Indian  youth.  Having  identified 
the  central  pattern — alienation  and  anomie,  with  resultant  feelings  of  rejection, 
depression;  and  anxiety— it  was  iseen  that  the  Indian  youth  is  alienated  from 
himself  and  others.  He  is  not  effectively  identified  with  his  Indian  heritage,  nor 
can  he  identify  with  the  hostile,  white  world  facing  him.  He  is,  during  the 
troubled  years  of  adolescence,  a “nothing'VHe  has  an  extremely  crippling  nega- 
tive self  image.  He has  no  direction  to  his  life and  is lost.  v . v.  , j ,,  , 

1 Since  it  iis:  impossible  to  give  6ach  Indian'  youth  the  therapy  necessary  to  over- 
come his  emotional  problems  caused by  cultural' Conflict,  there  arises  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  the  groups  and  classes  (within  their  various  schools)  and 
applying  the  techniques  similar  to  those  of  group  therapy  in  developing  a mental 
health  course  designed  to  lead  the  Indian  youth  out  of  his  ariomic  condition  and 
to  teach  him  how  to  achieve  emotional  stability  in  the  cross-cultural  stresses  he 
is  suffering.  The  course  Would  teach  him  how  to  adjust,  and  could  be  called  uac- 
culturational  psychology”,  “modem  Indian  psychology”,  or  some  similar  title. 

The  fin, dings  of  this  study  seem  to  suggest  that  the  course! should-  be  developed 
along  the  following  general  outline.  ..  ..  ..  • ■ ;;  j 

Since  the  Indian  youth  indicates  that  he  is  socially  aUenated,  even  from  his 
own  group,  he  shows  that  lie  is  not  Indian  and  has  no  effective  awareness  of  his 
historical1  racial,  identity.;  , 

Since  awareness  of  historical  origins  is  necessary  for  orientation  to  any  kind 
of  future  action,  the  first  part  of  this  acculturation  course  should  consist  in 
teaching  him  a solid,  clear  history  of  his  race,  designed  to  give  him  pride  in  his 
racial  origin.  In  current  Indian  education,  the  normal  American  History  courses 
are  taught  in  all  Indian  schools.  Indian  youths  study  about  the  pilgrims,  the 
early  struggles  to  settle  ttfe  .country,  the  revolutionary  war,-  etc.  However,  the 
Indian  youth  doesn't  identify  with  these  accomplishments  because  they  were  the 
accomplishments  of  another  race  and,  what  is  more,  some  of  the  major  struggles 
and  victories  of  the  whitb  settlers,  on  the  early  Atlantic  seaboard  and  later  in 
the  West,  were  against  his  own  race.  Since  the  Indian  does  not  get  a sense  of 
historical  racial  pride  from -the  study  of  history  that  a white  youth  does,  the 
Indian  youth  should  be  taught  thoroughly  and  vividly  the  history  of  his  Indian 
race  first  as  the  primary  source  and  basis  for  personal  identity*  This  history  of 
his  race  would  be  the  first  necessary  part  of  the  course.  . 


a This  is  a draft— not  be  to  quoted  without  permission  of  the  author. 
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The  next  part  of  the  course  would  teach  the  Indian. youth,  what  v:  lues  are  and 
how  they  historically  arise — usually  from  the  economy  from  which  a race  makes 
a living.  Having  gained  a mastery  of  the  concept  of  values  as  sources  of  common 
responses  in  a culture,  the  Sioux  youth  would  proceed  to  a study  of  the  traditional 
Sioux  values.  He  would  be  shown,  why  he  acts  as  he  does  as  a Sioux  ; his  sub- 
conscious cultural  drives  would  be  'brought  to  light  and  to  conscious  awareness 
for  understanding  and  evaluation.  Then,  having  seen  what  the  Sioux  values  are, 
he  would  proceed  to  a study  of  the  major  White-American  values.  He  would  be 
shown  how  certain  .major  American  values, clash  with,  his  .Sioux  values  and 
bring  about  personality  tensions  and  deviations.  He,  would  be  taught  basic, 
psychological  principles  of  how  to  adjust,  to  and  relieve,  stress  and  conflict.  . He 
will  be  shown  clearly  that  acculturational  psyschology  is  not  a matter  of  ceasing 
to  be  Indian.  This  is  psychologically  absurd.  He,  is  likewise  shown  that  accultura- 
tion is  not  a matter  of  completely  becoming  white.  This  is  also  psychologically 
impossible.  He  will  be  shown  how  to  take  the  best  from  the  two  cultures,  blend 
and  integrate  these  values  within  himself  with  the. result  that  he  creates  within 
himself  a unique,  precious,  third  kind  of  personality- — which  is  his,  enriching 
contribution  to  society.  His  personality  would  escape  the  stereotype  of  both  races 
and  enrich  society  with  a qualitatively  different  personality.  He  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  achieving  a unique,  modem  Indian  identity  and  full  self 

actualization.  • • , i i..  i,  ; . . i , 

Ideally,  such, a course  should  begin  on  the  pre-nursery. level  and, be  taught,  in 
expanding  fashion,  at  each  grade  level  to  senior  high  school.  Let,  the  pre-schoolers 
have  their  picture  books  of  Mother  Goose  and  the  like  but  then  also  have  their 
picture  and  reading  books  of  great  people  and  great  legends  of  their  own  tribes. 
Pre-school  youngsters  can  be  taught  a sense  of  pride  in  being  Indians  without 
their  being  aware  of  it.  They  will  have  a pride  in  their  race  as  an  operative  value, 
which  will  protect  them  against  the  adolescent  crisis  of  identification  that  the  cur- 
rent Indian  youth  is  meeting.  V 

The  basic  course  outline  would  be  applied  to  any  Indian  youth  of  any  tribe. 
Within  Indian  groups,  the  only  differences  in  the  course  would  be  in  the  sections 
on  tribal  history  and  tribal  values.  If  the  vast  machinery  of  all  the  private,  public, 
and  federal  Indian  schools  would,  teach  such  courses,  vast  strides  would  be  made 
toward  the  right  kind  of  acculturation. 

Senator  Fannin.  I would  like  to  ask,  Father,  about  tlie  Indian 
value  system  as  regards  motivation.  In  your,  statement,  do  you  have 
specifics  on  that?  Have  you  outlined  what  you  recommend  in  this 
regard?  _ #;,  L '■  /.  ' :,'iT  ..  V:' ; 

Father  Bryde.  In  detail,  sir. 

Senator  Fannin.  I think  that  is  very  important,  and  I think  it 

would  be  very  helpful.  • / , 

Is  Ben  Black  Elk  going  to  make  a statement,  or  would  he  prefer 

to  answer  questions?  . :'i 

Father  Bryde.  He  would  prefer  to  answer  your  questions. 
Senator  Fannin.  Of  course,  I would  also  like  to  ask  him  it  he 
would  speak  on  this  Indian  value  system  for  motivation,  because  I 
think  that  is  very  important  to  what  we  are  involved  in.  We  want 
to  motivate  our  youngsters  to  desire  an  education,  to  utilize  all  of  their 
abilities.  I am  just  wondering  if  he  would  like  to  give  us  some  thoughts 
on  what  is  being  done  on  his  reservation  and  what  he  might  recommend 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  endeavors.  ' , . _ 

Father  Bryde.  To  what  should  an  Indian  youngster  be  educated,  to 

what  ends?  . 

Mr.  Black  Elk.  Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  subcommittee,  fellow 
Americans,  and  also  our  real  Americans,  I would  like  to  make  a state- 
ment concerning  education.  To  start  out  with,  we  eliminated  Custer. 
We  wiped  him  out.  But  in  turn,  in  the  years  coming  since  then,  the 
white  man  has  almost  eliminated  us  by  all  of  their  methods. 
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In  order  to  strike  back,  we  have  to  compete  with  the  white  man  in 

education.  . ' • 

We  talk  about  education.  What  is  Indian  education?  Does  it  come 
to  reality  when  he  has  success  in  his  education,  or  does  it  mean  that 
you  have  to  be  primarily  a white  man?  That  is  the  question  right  here. 

When  we  talk  about  Indian  education,  Indians  on  the  face  of , the 
earth  were  a prominent  people  at  one  time.  We  .knew  there  was  a 
God  and  we  learned  how  to  worship  him.  We  learned  our- Indian 
knowledge,  we  suffered  to  gain  our  Indian  knowledge  from  the  world 
around  us,  from  the  air,  from  the  ground.  But  today,  as  I see  itj  Indian 
education  has  come  to  pertain  to  modifications  of  learning. 

I am  an  Indian!  You  take  the  little  Indian  boy  ; he  is  5 years  old. 
I see  one  right  here.  He  is  taught  the  ways  and  means,  of  gaining  in 
knowledge  that  are  Indian,  ana  the  value  of  knowledge;  He  is  m with 
the  old  men.  The  old  man’s  place  is  to  advise,  the  younger  generation. 
But  today,  it  is  not.  We  have  to  go  back  there  in  order  to  get . the 
evaluation  of  the  Indian.  In  other;  words,  I have  heard,  an  Indian  say 
this:  I am  so-and-so,  and  this  is  the  name  of  my  people.  I.  have  come 
a long  way  through  the  centuries.  The  history  has  qeen  written.  It 
has  been  captured  by  wise  men  to  hand  down  .from  generation  to 
generation  around  campfires.  . 

What  I think  about  it  is  the  Indian  way  of  life  is  a good  thing, 
because  a child  of  5 years  old  has  learned  the  Indian  values  of 
knowledge  from  his  parents.  But  when  he  goes  to  school*  the  jwhite 
men’s  evaluation  does  not  come  clear  at  all  So  we  have  to  get  along 
with  the  things  that  we  have  with  us  in  order  to  go  into  this  education. 

But  speaking  about  Indian  education, _ when  we  say  that,  do  we  go 
out  to  the  full  extent?  That  is  the  main  thing.I  am  here  for.  Do  we  have 
to  go  out  to  the  full  extent  to  educate  our  children  to  'be  among  the 
living  standards  of  the  white  man? V ..  , 

Senator  Kennedy  of,  New,  York.  What:  is  it  that-  an  Indian  child 
is  learning  to  the  age  of  5 which  makes  the  educational  system  that 
we  have  established  unsatisfactory  for  him?  n f \ 

Mr.  Black  Elk.  It  is  because  he  is  getting  an  education  from  the 
value  and  knowledge  of  the  old  parents  that  has  been  given  to  him 
when  he  is  2 years  old.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  among  the  Indians, 
the  boy  belonged  to  the  man.  He  would  take  this  fellow  to  the  . water 
in  the  summertime ; he  is:6  years  old.  He  would  hold  him  underwater, 
and  that  little  fellow  would  swim  when  he  was  2 years  old,  right  from 

the  start  A r.  V i.-  j 

He  has  to  be  a hunter  and  a warrior,  so  his  father  makes  a bow  and 
arrow  and  he  takes  the  boy  out  and  tells  him  to  shoot  game.  He  kills 
a squirrel,  a rabbit,  anything,  but  it  is  game.  Then  the  family  makes 
a big  feast  and  says,  ‘’Come  on,  folks,  my  son  has  killed  game  and 
he  will  grow  up  to  be  a great  warrior.” 

This  story  about  the  war  bonnet — there  are  32  feathers  we  Sioux 
would  haye  to  earn,  just  like  we  do  earn  in  school  the  points  we  earn 
to  graduate  high  school  and  go  to  college.  That  is  the  thing  I am  trying 
to  get  in  here  so  it  can  be  used  in  schools.  That  is  the  value  of  the 
old  man’s  knowledge ; he  is  wise. 

I have  here  with  me — I do  \ ,ot  want  to  delay  you  too  long.  I would 
like  to  make  this  short  and  sweet,,  because  I have  the  idea  that  we 
Indians  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  would  like  to  build  a new 
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school.  When  we  build  the  new  school,  in  the  old  school  we  would 
like  to  have  a college  with  a vocational  course.  I went  to  school  m 
Carlisle,  Pa.  I went  up  to  the  sixth  grade  and  took  4 years’  course  m 
vocational  agriculture.  I think  it  is  a very  good  thing  at  home,  be- 
cause the  Indian  has  to  stay  there.  , 

When  you  educate  an  Indian,  he  is  not  prepared  to  meet  the  hie 
of  the  white  man,  so  they  all  come  back  to  the  reservation,  or  to  the 
Indian  area.  And  there  are  a lot  of  dropouts.  So  I have  here  the  thmgs 

we  want.  , , 

We  have  to  have  more  teachers ; we  have  to  have  more  schools,  more 
adequate  schools,  in  order  to  educate  our  children.  I say,  when  we 
say  we  compete  with  the  white  man’s  education,  I really  mean  it,  m 
certain  ways.  We  have  to  find  ways  and  means.  This  has  been  going 
on  a good  many  years.  _ 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  How  are  the  schools  that  teach 

your  children  now?  Do  you  think  they  are  good  schools? 

Mr.  Black.  Elk.  Yes;  we  have  good  schools  all  right.  But  they 
are  getting  away  from  our  culture  so  fast  it  is  not  funny.  We  would 
like  to  establish  the  old  wise  man’s  knowledge)  in  them  so  they,  can 
carry  out,  so  when,  suddenly;  you  find  out  you  are  Indian,  that  is  it, 

you  see.  • . ' ;;  . - 

Senator  Fannin1.  Mr/,  Black  Elk,  I would  just  like  to  ask,  what 
: should  be  tW  goals'  of  the  Indian  education  program  ? Really;  that  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  see,  We  must  arrive  at  the  goals  if  we  are  going 
to  have; the  propler  kind  of  program  and  be  able  to  educate  the  Indian 
child  ^ that  he  can. reach  those  goals.  v . : \ ' 

- You1  speak1  of  the ' competitive  spirit'  and) fe£l  that^it  is  engrained 
in  the  Iridiah  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  it  is  in  non-Indian  chil- 
dren, arid  of  the  Iridian  child’s  self-confidence.  But  I have  still  not 
determined  what  values  are  different,  i!:  11 "mi 
Mr.  * Black  Elk.!  I do  riot  think  there  is  any  value  difference.  They 
- have  to  stick’  with  the  values  Of  their  parents  and  the  old  wise  men . 
Senator  Fannin.  The/ values  are  different  ' between  the  Indian 

children  and rioriTIndiari  children?  ? •'  7''-;;‘.  ■ ; 

Mr]  Black  Elk.  Yes  ; but'  when  he  goes1  to  school,  that  is  wiped 

Senator  Fannin.  Of  course;  but  what  is  wiped  out?  In  other 
words,  they  have  this  competitive  spirit  that;  you  instill  into  the  chil- 
dren at  an  early  age.  :Do  you  mean  that  is  wiped  out  ? ■ 

Mr.  Black  Elk.,  Yes.  . 

' Senator  Fannin.  In  Other  words;  they  do  ndt  have  the  same  desire 
to  go  forward  that  they  have  during  the  earlier  years  ? 

Mr.  Black  Elk.  It  is  in  us.  It  is  nature.  We  learn  it  bv  nature. 
Nature  teaches  us  a lot  of  thmgs  witlvdhe  Great  Spirit.  We  would 
like  to  retain  that  with  our  education.  ( yv 

Senator  FANNiNi  We  must  consider  the  education:;  Of  the  Indian 
child  from'  the  economic,  Social,  arid  Cultural'  standpoints.  You  have 
spoken  Of  both  the  phy  sical  an  d spiritual  needs  of  the  child/ All  Of  this 
enters  itito  the  design  of  a program  to  really  effectively  carry  out  the 
educational  objectives  of  Indian  people.  I am  afraid  we  have  too  often 
overlooked  tile  cultural  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  child  -the  need  to 
be  an  individual  human  being  and  a proud  member  of  a group  that 
has  Contributed  much  to  our  ’ heritage. 
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Mr.  Black  Elk.  Now,  our  desire  is  to  change  the  whole  works — 
not  the  whole  psychology,  but  to  add  on  the  Indian  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  the  wise  man’s  advice,  to  go  along  with  it.  Let  them 
know  they  are  Indians. 

And  I talked  to  one  just  before  I came.  He  had  a daughter  going 
to  the  University  of  Denver  in  Colorado.  He  is  a Pueblo,  but  her 
mother  is  mixed.  She  looked  white.  She  has  been  going  for  2 yeans 
now.  Then  they  found  out  that  she  was  Indian.  They  found  out  die 
was  an  Indian,  so  she  talked  to  other  students.  One  day,  one  said, 
“Can  you  talk  Indian?”  .•••  • , 

That  was  a slap  in  the  face ; she  did  not  know  a word  of  Indian. 

There  are  things  we  want  to  retain  as  we  go  along.  The  culture 
we  have  of  our  own,  which  is  respect,  for  instance— today,  in  modern 
times,  we  do  not  have  that  because  our  children  are  taught  different. 

Senator  Fannin.  Father  Bryde,  you,  too,  have  brought  this  out 
in  your  statement,  I understand.  , , , 

Father  Bryde.  Yes;  I would  like  to  say  one  thing.  You  were  trying 
to  get -specifics  about  the  learning  at  home  that  is  negated  at  school. 

Senator  Fannin.  Yes.  , v , ii  T 

Father  Bryde.  I think  I could  articulate  this  a little  bit,  because  1 
learned  this  from  Mr.  Black  Elk  and  all  the  old  gentlemen  on  the 
reservation. ; ,y : alues  operate  'at , the . unconscious  level  .until  examined. 
These  kids  are  learning  their  values:  at  home  unconsciously  and  oper- 
ating them  at  the  unconscious  level.  Then  they  come  to,the  ,nonrIndian 
school  where  the  non-Indian  values  are  also  taught  unconsciously,  and 


there  is  a conflict.  ; i>  ; - ^ . i 

One  specific  example  I have.  Indian  motivation  is.  not  for  personal, 
aggrandizement  or  for  personal,  self  glory,, but  lndian  motivation  is 
that  whatever  you  do.  you  do  for  the  group.  So  the  Indian  youngster 
at  home  is  taught  to  he  .uhol^ra^ye.  ;He,iiyqr;N,wAA 
adjusts  to  the  group.  And -then  he  is  brought  to  the  school  and  he;  is 
forcedfq  compete  on  an  individual  basis,.  j j t .,f 

Indian:  youngsters  . by  nature  do  .not  compete  aniong  , themselves, 
whereas,  if  they,  Anew  their,  .valuej.  they  would  .compete -as : a group. 
As  a group,  they  compete.,  As.indimduals,  they  compete  for  the  group. 

At  home,  the. Indian  is,  taught.tobe  unobtrusive,  quiet;  at, school, 
he  is  taught,  compete,  get  ahead,  beat,  the  other  man.down,  At 
he  should  be.  taught  how  he  can,  compete  and  achieve  for  the;  group. 

Another  quick  answer  is  this : In  ,the  Indian'  system — kids  learn  this 
unconsciously  at  home; — -Indians  do  not  . judge  things  hy  their  exteriors, 
by  how  they  look.  In  the,  Indian  world  view,  the  whole-  world  is  one.! 
It  is  all  related  and  it  is  nolvj  and  God  is  ip,  go  by 

appearances,  they, , go  by  looking;  into  things.  So  they  judge  pepple  and 
tilings  by  what  they  are  instead,,  and  not.by  what  they .haye,  which  is. 
a non-Indian  system,  where  you  judge  a man  by,  the, size,  of  his  house, 
by,  his  car,  everything,  like  that,  So fhejludian, youngster  at(home  does 
not  get  cues  like  this,  that  somebody  h^' hipe  bighpuse;and  everybody 
exclaims  aboutft,  that  this  is  good,  -thisisimp  octant.. , . ,i  •,  ,.  ; ; • : ! ; 

He  does  not  get  cues,  like,  that  at  home.  The  cues  .he  gets  to  admire 
are  the  people  who  are  old,  the,  people,  who,  axe  good,  the  people  who; 
are  kind,  the  people  who  are  generous,  and  the  people  who  are  wise.; 
It  is  , cues  .to,  appreciate  these  qualities  the  child,  gets  , at,  home.  So  he 
learns  to,  judge  people  by  whattheyare,  not  by  what  they  have. 
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Then  he  is  sent  to  school  and  he  is  caught  in  the  cultural  conflict 
right  there.  The  dominant  value  in  American  culture  is  material 
achievement,  and  the  schools  are  geared  to  that,  reflecting  the  values 
of  our  society.  So  again,  the  youngster  is  plopped,  into  this  thing, 
whose  values  diametrically  oppose  the  Indian  system,  material  wealth, 
personal  aggrandizement,  things  like  that.  . . , . 

This  is  what  he  is  taught  at  the  unconscious  level  in  school,  and  he 
gets  more  conscious  of  this  as  he  gets  older.  He  looks  around  him,  he 
sees  all  the  norms  by  which  the  dominant  society  measures  success, 
he  sees  that  he  does  not  have  them;  he  is  not  wanted;  so  why  go  to 
school,  because  this  school  is  the  means  to  an  end  that  is  impossible 
or  undesirable  to  him;  These  are  the  things  in  a nutshell.  I could 

SP^nat or^NTraDYPof ^ ew  York.  Why  does  that  happen?  Reading 
your  statement,  and  from  what  I know  of  the  situation,  why  is  this 
particularly  acute  at  the  time  the  Indian  child  is  at  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grade?  Evidently,  one  of  the  phenomena  of  all  this  is  that  the 
child  does  well  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade,  and  does  as  weU  as 
any  child,  in  some  cases,  far  better.  And  then  he  gets  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  and  falls  drastically  behind. 

Then  that  continues,  that  falling  behind.  ' . 

Father  Bryde.  Not  only  behind,  but  studies  show  that  they  feel 
alienated,  socially  unacceptable,  all  the  other  things  that  kids  normally 

feel  at  that  age  anyhow.  , . .. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  You  have  some  rather  interesting 
details  about  that.  Could  you  discuss  a little  bit  why  this  crossover 

occurs?  : “ • ' •’  :V  ’-"V  ’ V.  ’ . 

Father  Bryde;  Why,  you  say  ? ''  , 

Senator  Kenneot  of  New  York.  'Yes.  First,  that  it  does  take 
place — there  is  no  question  that  it-does  take  place  ? 

Father  Bryde.  Oh,  undoubtedly.  There  are  data  for  it.  ■ 

It  is  hard  to  boil  it  down  to  a couple  of  minutes.  You  see  the  Indian 
youngster  starts  out,  his  first  contact  with  a non-Indian  world,  which 
is  nice  and  warm  and  comfortable  at  home;  his  first  awareness  of  a 
non-Indian  world  is.  when  a parent  relays  to  the  child  the  fears  teat 
the  parent  has  gotten  from  his'  ancestors.'  And  the  bogieman  term  the 
Indian  first  hears  is  the  white  man  is'goirig  to  getyou  and  take  you 
home.  This  frightens  the  child.  Our : mothers  wish  these  bogieman 
terms  ott  us;  But  we  find  out  that  they  are  fantasy. 1 - / ' . 

However,  the  . Indian  kid  looks  out  ithe.  window  arid  there  is  the 
bogieman  going  down,  the  street,  or  standing ' in  the  schoolroom  . So 
thisis  something  to  be  feared.  ; : ; . ■ . - r: . 

Now,  this  gees  tinder ground  for  awhile;  As  he  -get  to  know  you, 
and  you,  and  yori,  v.s  individual  white  persons,  he  modifies  his1  cogni- 
tive map!  You  are  exceptions^  he  feels,  but  that  inner  area  still 
remains  hostile  arid  something  threatening  to  him.  He  comes  to  school 
and  he  meets  Miss  Smith,  Miss  JoneSj  Sister  So-arid-So.  He  performs 
from  , the  sheer  love  of  lemming,  I think,  from  the  third  grade  to  the 
sixth  grade.  Then,  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  adolescerice,  at  the  age  of 
identification,  he  starts  looking  around  for  more  identification  as  an 

ad.ult.  - - \ ' 1 . ■ . . . -■ 

He  sees  the  norms  of  the  dominant  society  which  are  material 
achievement.  He  sees  that  he  is  poorer,  that  he  drives  a poorer  car,  that 
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he  lives  in  a poorer  house.  He  does  not  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
dominant  society,  and  he  is  therefore  a failure  in  their  eyes.  _ 

This  is  his  perception  of  it.  'Consequently,  he  starts  looking  around  to 
see  the  causes  of  this  feeling.  He  sees  in  the  Indian  group,  papa  is  the 
reason  I am  in  this  mess.  Grampa  is  the  reason;  people  like  that.  »o 
he  starts  disliking  his  own  Indian  people  as  a cause  for  the  mess  he  is 
in.  They  unot  go  forward,  they  cannot  go  backward,  they  are  lost. 
So  they  arc  completely  alienated  at  that  age,  hostile— -it  is  terrible. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  they  have  not  been  taught  their  values  as 
they  are  taught  their  religion,  at  their  mother’s  knee,  90  these  become 
operative,  conscious  values,  in  them  as  they  are  growing  up.  So  when 
they  meet  this  age  of  adolescence,  they  will  be  taught  how  to  handle 

this  value  conflict.  . . w 

T is  like  religion.  We  learn  our  religion  at  our  mother’s  knee.  We 
believe  what  our  parents  taught  us,  and  when  we  grow  up,  that  is  our 

^S^when  the  child  is  taught,  look,  son,  we  judge  people  by  what  they 
are,  not  what  they  have.  Now  he  is  an  adolescent ; he  looks  around  and 
sees  all  of  the  affluence  around  him,  he  sees  all  the  “haves  , of  which  he 
is  not  one.  He  has  learned,  we  judge  people  by  what  they  are,  not  by 
what  they  have,  so  this  will  insulate  him  against  failing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  dominant  culture,  where  people  are  judged  not  by  what  they  are 
but  by  what  they  have. 

Is  that  too  shocking  ? •"  ' , „ „ , , , . . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  No ; no.  What  follows  from  that  in 
the  educational  system  that  has  been  established  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? Has  it  been  satisfactory  in  teaching  the  Indian  child? 

First,  explain  what  school  system  you  have  in  the  area  you  work  m, 
in  the  area  Ben  Black  Elk  works  in.  Do  you  have  boarding  schools  i ■ 
Father  Bryde.  Gur  school  system  is  very  much  like  the  Federal 
school  system.  Grades  1 to  8;  then  grades  9 to  12. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Just  publieschools?  > 

•■^Father  BrydeJ  Except for. mine— I am  from  the  Holy  Eosary  Mis- 

sion  School.  I am  with  the  Jesuits  and  the  Franciscan  Sisters. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Is  there  a public  school  system  ? 
Father  Bryde.  !Oh,  yes,  there  is  a public  school  system.  There  is  a 
Catholic  school  system  on  the  reservation.  . 

Senator  Kennedy  of-  New  York.  What  is  the  percentage  of  Indian 
children  and  the  percentage  of  white  children  ? . 

Father  Bryde.  The  vast  majority  are  Indian  kids,  yes. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Are  there  any  white  children  ? 
Father  Bryde.  Yes,  but  mostly  children  of  employees  on  the  reserva- 
tion, Government  people,  and  a few  white  ranchers.  The  most  of  them 
are  Indian,  about  95  percent,  yes.  . i , . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  How  effective  have  those  schools 

systems  been?  ■ •"•T  • : ' - ' : 1 : , 

Father  Bryde.  When  you  consider  the  dropout  rate,  Our  dropout 
rate  and  the  public  school  dropout  irate  are  the  same.  The  national  rate 
is  60  percent.  We  have  basically'  the  same  educational  system.  All  we 
do  is  teach  a little  more  religion  than  the  F ederal  schools  and  the  public 
schools  do,  but  pedagogioally  , it  is  practically  the  same.  We  have  made 
the  9ame  mistake  that  everybody  else  in  education  has  made,  I think. 
So  when  I criticize  Indian  educational' am  criticizing  my  own  sys- 
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tem  which  I lived  in  for  19  years.  I hope  I am  working  my  own  way 
out  of  it  now  by  getting  some  solutions. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  are  they  doing  now  that  is 
wrong  ? What  should  they  be  doing  ? 

Father  Bkyde.  You  have  to  start  with  the  youngster  where  he  is.  The 
Indian  youngster  is  an  Indian.  You  have  to  start  with  his  Indian 
awareness  and  build  on  it.  We  have  been  starting  with  the  Indian 
youngster  where  the  non-Indian  kid  is.  We  have  been  starting  with  him 
as  a non-Indian  kid.  We  should  be  starting  with  him  as  an  Indian  kid, 
teaching  him  values,  and  teaching  him,  first  of  all,  to  be  an  Indian. 
Then  to  be  Indian-  American,  within  the  larger  culture. 

So  we  are  making  a pedagogical  mistake.  We  have  been  making  a 
psychological  mistake,  we  have  been  making  an  anthropological  mis- 
take, we  have  been  making  all  kinds  of  mistakes,  according  to  the  be- 
havioral sciences.  ; ■ v ; v 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  does  that  mean  as  far  as 
specifics  are  confined  ? "What  are  we  doing  wrong  now  that  we  should 
be  doing  differently,  specifically  ? > ; ^ : 

. Father  Bkyde.  Now,  I am  showing  my  bias.  It  is  a bias  derived  from 
what  I think  is  my  objective  research  in  this,  that  an  Indian  youngster 
must  be  taught  at  each  grade  from  preschool  on;  up,  his  foundation 
course  should  be  his  Indian  culture  course.  This  should  be  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  his  English,  his  arithmetic,  or  things  like  that. 

Each  year,  from  the  first  grade  on  up,  he  should  b?.  taught  the.  Indian 
value  system,  and  how  to  use  it,  and  how  to  reach  self-fulfillment  as  an 
Indian.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  be  taught  as  much  of  the  non- 
Indian  curriculum  as  is  pertinent  to  him  as  an  Indian.  ■ j ; i ; t ■ 

I have  outlined  the  course  in  detail  in/my  statement — -what  should  be 
taught,  how  to  teach  it,  things  like  that. ' • ‘ i -!  rhi  « r 

5 ^nator  Fannin.  Father,  I would  like  to  determine  what  you  have 
done  at  the  Holy  Rosary  .School  to  merit  this  crossover  .problem.:  What 
percentage  of  Indian  children  are  at  the  Holy  Rosary  School  fa: 

Father  Bryde!  What  percentage  ?:  Oh,  99.9  percent.  We'havetwd  or 
three  whi/te  children,  that  is  alL;  ■■  jl.  ••  •.*  ..I-*  -•  m*:  * . **  :: 

Senator  Fannin:!  What  have  you  done  in  this  Indian  culture  course. 
Father  Bkyde.  I fer-  v done  thisy  Senator.  I did.not  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion until  1965,  so  I put  them  to  work:  in;  the  school  year  of  1966-67: 
I ran  in  this  school,  this  course  on  an  < experimental  bans  on  the : n inth 
grade  level.  That  is  the  age  the  kids  need  it  most;  because:  they  have 
the  scars  on  their  souls.  I wanted  to  see  how  they  would'  react.  The 
reaction  was  wonderful;  ; -ru\  V \ >t  :•  m-is  . 

These  are  just  feedback  sheets.  I told  them  to  write  down  what  they 
thought  of  the  eburse,  told  them,  do  not  put  your  names  on  the  paper 
or  anything  like  that.  is  ..-•!•:!«!'  1 

Answers  like;this came' back :!  i i •.  •:  : = »••••• 

“I  never  realized  Indians  had  values  and  were  proud  of  them  until  I 
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took  this  course.”  .,•••.  • -sb  .v.'j  . j. 

r “I  think  this  course  of  the  Indian  psychology  is  great.’’. 

? “I  learned  a lot  of  tilings  that  the  white  man’s  books  did  not  know; 


■■ * : ’ 1 i : ' 
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on  .tell  us.”=  •.  - * u-  *«<»*•*  r 


“This  course  helps  me  to  lead  a better  life.” 

“This  course  helps  me  because  I know  my.  values  now.  Now,  I am  glad 
to  be  an  Indian.  Before,  I yras  ashamed  of  it.’’! : : , ! ; ! . ■ 
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“I  think  if  all  Indians,  I mean,  kids  and  teenagers,  had  a course  in 
this  they  wouldn’t  even  be  bothered  by  the  dominant  group  wily  more . 
It  becomes  a real  help  after  being  shut  off  by  other  people  for  so  long.” 
“This  course  in  itself  was  something  completely  different  from  any- 
thing I have  ever  had  before.  For  one  thing,  it  gets  down  deep  in  the 
heart  of  Indian  culture,  and  it  helps  one  understand  and  get  a better 
insight  of  things.” 

“I  think  this  course,  if  it  were  possible,  should  be  taught  to  every 
American  so  they  could  derive  a better  understanding  and  be  more 
proud  of  their  Indian  heritage.” 

This  one  fellow  says,  “Now,  I don’t  have  to  go  around  like  a dog  with 
my  tail  between  my  legs  any  longer  because  I can  hold  my  head:  up 
and  be  proud  of  being  an  Indian.” 

When  they  are  taught  their  value  system,  they  are  shown  how  it  com- 
pares with  other  value  systems,  and  how  it  can’t  be  beaten  by  any  other 
value  system  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Anyway,  I hope  I answered  your  question — verbosely,  as  usual — it 
has  been  tried  and  succee.  xL 

Senator  Fannin.  It  is  a case  of  attitude  and  circumstances,  you  are 
saying,  that  determines  the  progress  that  the  students  make,  whether 
or  not  they  stay  in  school.  You  have  spoken  about  the  material  attain- 
ments and  that  they  rebel  when  they  observe  that  they  have  not  these 
material  attainments,  and  still  95  percent  of  the  students  you  are  talk- 
ing about  are  Indian  children,  ana  only  5 percent — and  that  5 percent 
is  represented  by  the  children  of  the  employees  on  the  reservation — 
only  5 percent  are  white.  So  I am  just  wondering  hew  to  tie  together 
these  material  attainments  and  rebellion  of  the  children  under  those 
circumstances.  I could  understand  if  they  were  going  to  public  schools, 
but  I am  wondering— r- 

Father  Bryee.  It  is  hot  just  the  5 percent  of  the  white  kids  in  the 
schools  that  they  get  this  resistance  froth.;  There  is  a total  universe 
around  them.  They  get  it  from  TV,  from  books,  from  movies,  and 
they  get  it  fr<  m teachers.  It  is  only  in  the  last  15.  years  that  they  have 
found  out  that  teachers  can  actually  alienate  their  students — not  only 
the  Indian  teachers,  but  teachers  of  Negroes  and  kids  in  theslums. 

They  downgrade  the  value  systems  of.  the  kids.  So  a lot.  of  this  is 
gotten,  through  the  teachers.  < - • • • 

Senator  Fannin.  Mr.  Black  Elk,  I noticed  in  this  data-sheet  that  we 
were  given  about  you  that  you  db  a great  deal  of  lecturing,  and. , that 
you  enter  into  the  educational  program  continuously.  ...  y j T: 

Do  the  school  authorities  accept  your  advice  and  counseling  ? 

■ Mr.  Black: Elk.  Yes.  y :i; ; :;'1  ■ V 

Senator  Fannin.  Tliey  work  with; you?  . . " /:“ 

Mr.  Black.  Elk.  I work  with  them.. . . 

Senator  Fannin.  And  they  accept  your  advice?  : 

Mr.  Black  Elk.  Yes.  ’ v " • ; 

I would  like  to  throw  in,  these  are  documents  I brought  from.  Pine 
Ridge  on  ;the  things  that  we  request.  Our  schools — when  I talk  about 
Indian  education,  let  us  go  out,  come  out  there  to  help  us.  get  this  with 
a little  changet  that  is  all.  Right  now,  some  of  our  schools  just  generally 
in  need.  That  is  what  we  are.  These  are  the  documents  I would  like  to. 
turn  m to  you  and  you  may  look  them  over,;  V 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  That  will  be  fine.  ••• 

(The  documents  above  referred  to,  follow :) 
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Educational  Needs  of  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  Background 
Material  Provided  by  Mr.  Ben  Black  tj lk. 

education 

There  is  a need  for  both  greatly  improved  curriculum  and  staffing  patterns  for 
.11  An^e  reservutlon  The  present  system  in  curriculum  and  staffing, 

tbP  rp^prvation  is  still  faced  with  the  serious  problem  of  numerous  new 

S tvies  of  curricular  organization,  such  as  modular  schedules  and  graded 
^temsfneS  to  be  i^tituted  on  a whole  basis.  Such  projects  also  need  to  be 

°P^e1oi^udz^i<m 

ZtiSL  ^lT^at  T^t  three  junior  high  wheels  should  he  established 
%tterieo^ao^T  deM^Wlude  the  Inch  of  hur^r  -bixile  hi  each 

me  s°?vmS  prSlfrf  Setter  orgauizatioual  pattern  could  also  he  made  av.il- 
able  to  the  adult  population  on  a continuing  basis  and  could  be  adjusted  to  pro 
ride  the  reme^l  iostractlon  l^basiiMildlls^  an  lmproyed  approach 

SSSSSSS 

0_J,  fvirther  education.  One  of  the  most  important  facets  of  an  adult  educational 
K^rSte  with  the  manpower  development program  to  insure 

that  those  who  indicate  an  initial  interest  are 

and  personal  gaidance  from  basic  education  through  ^hment 

A wide  varietv  of  programs  consisting  of  remedial  education,  enncnme 

co^sS, 'wtlkSuVprSg^s,  work  progrsms 

h«  conducted  during  the  summers.  An  additional  need  ^ists  . -Pnn  r\wrh-Ort^l  ATll 


ourses,  work-study  programs,  work  Pf^^s  ana  r^auuuai 
a nrmrinntprt  durintr  the  summers.  An  additional  need  exists  i v 

ourses”  at  the  high  school  level.  Intensive  head  start  programs  for  pre-schoo 
hUdren  nee? to iSTiroadly  utilized  on  the  reservation  than  they  are  in 
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urban  ghettoes ; the  isolation  of  the  family  and  the  young  child  is  much  more 
severe.  The  most  common  items  such  as  electricity,  toilets,  stoves,  or  even  stores 
can  be  totally  absent  from  the  life  of  a young  Indian  living  in  a remote  area  of 
the  reservation.  The  severe  isolation  would  also  indicate  that  the  concepts  of 
head  start  need  to  be  broadly  applied  to  older  children  as  well. 

Community  involvement  in  education  is  small  and  ineffective  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Parents  of  children  on  Pine  Ridge,  like  parents  everywhere,  are  interested 
in  the  well  being  of  their  children.  They  want  their  children  to  be  successful. 
School,  as  many  whites  know  it,  is  not  always  the  Indian’s  measure  of  success. 
Some  parents  are  active  in  school  affairs  through  service  on  education  com- 
mittees and  Title  I committees.  The  majority  of  parents,  however,  are  rather 
passive  in  their  attitude  to  the  schools.  Many  students,  on  completion  of  8th 
grade,  are  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  should  attend  high 
school.  Few  parents  completely  neglect  their  children  as  far  as  school  is  con- 
cerned. They  not  only  lack  education  themselves,  but  they  lack  any  concept  of 
the  value  or  need  for  education.  Their  apathy  is  undoubtedly  passed  on  to  the 
children.  Their  involvement  in  advising  on  curriculum,  finances,  and  staff  selec- 
tion could  increase  the  schools’  effectiveness,  but  it  could  also  raise  their  level  of 
expectation,  participation  and  interest  in  the  importance  of  education. 

Presently  four  separate  school  systems  operate  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation : 
BIA ; public  schools  of  Bennett,  Shannon,  and  Washabaugh  Counties ; church 
schools  operated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Church ; and  OEO  Head  Start  nursery  schools.  There  is  a degree  of  duplication 
of  services  in  the  BIA  and  public  school  systems,  particularly  in  the  Pine  Ridge 
community.  It  appears  to  be  inefficient,  for  example,  to  operate  two  elementary 
schools  in  a town  the  size  of  Pine  Ridge.  Services  are  now  fraught  with  dis- 
agreements and  split  loyalties,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  present  problems 
but  indicates  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  consolidation.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  an  efficient  and  quality  education,  as  well  as  effective  community  participa- 
tion, will  require  consolidation. 

Present  Effort 

Elementary  curriculum . — The  present  curriculum  offered  in  the  elementary 
schools  on  the  reservation  consists  of  basic  skill  subjects  with  some  enrichment 
offerings,  organized  basically  in  the  traditional  manner.  Oglala  Community  Ele- 
mentary School  is  presently  operating  a pilot  program  in  non-grading  in  grades 
1 through  3,  and  other  schools  on  the  reservation  will  shortly  follow  suit.  Sum- 
mer programs  this  year  effectively  utilized  Indian  culture  as  a central  theme  to 
build  basic  skills.  Title  I of  ESEA,  which  began  in  Pine  Ridge  in  J anuary  1967, 
opened  the  door  to  the  innovation  of  the  para-professional  teacher  and  enrich- 
ment subjects  of  art  and  music,  remedial  and  special  education  and  attendance 
improvement  programs.  Uncertainly  in  funding  of  this  program  and  poor  timing 
seriously  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the  effort  and  present  long-range  planning 
and  staff  procurement,  especially  in  critical  professional  areas.  Kindergartens 
are  being  added  under  Title  I at  all  day  schools.  Pupil-teacher  ratios  are  approxi- 
mately 28 : 1,  which  is  too  high  for  effective  classroom  instruction  with 
disadvantaged  children. 

Secondary  curriculum . — The  curriculum  offerings  at  Oglala  Community  High 
School  are  typical  for  a high  school  of  this  size  (350)  in  the  state  of  South 
Dakota,  but  need  to  merge  for  culturally  disadvantaged  students.  Title  I pre- 
sented great  promise,  but  poor  timing  in  funding  prevented  hiring  of  first  class 
professional  teachers  for  the  program.  Only  a limited  number  of  enrichment 
courses  have  been  added.  Present  BIA  salaries  for  teachers  are  quickly  falling 
behind  the  state’s,  causing  serious  recruiting  problems.  An  attendance  improve- 
ment program  and  additional  library  funds  were  obtained  under  the  Title  I 
urogram. 

School  organization . — All  schools  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  are  presently 
organized  on  the  8^-4  plan  with  some  variations.  All  elementary  schools  have 
what  is  called  a beginner’s  grade,  which  lies  in  between  kindergarten  and  the 
first  grade.  Title  I kindergarten  programs  wiR  eventually  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  > oginner’s  grade.  Another  effective  variation  is  the  OEO  Head  Start  program 

V* eh  is  operative  at  all  communities  on  the  reservation.  The  full  impact  of 
£<7is  program  is  yet  to  be  felt  at  elementary  education  levels.  Under  the  ele- 
tary,  secondary  education  Title  I program  para-professional  people  have 
been  employed  in  dormitory  living,  somewhat  bridging  the  boarding  school 
problems. 
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Elementary  school  facilities.— Day  school  plants  generally  meet  classroom 
needs,  although  some  sub-standard  rooms  are  being  used.  New  plants  and/or 
additions  are  in  various  stages  of  planning  and  funding  for  Porcupine,  Kyle, 
Wanblee,  and  Loneman  Day  Schools.  , 

The  Oglala  Community  Elementary  School  has  24  classrooms  for  regular  use 
but  needs  special  use  rooms  for  art,  music,  physical  education,  etc.  If  consolida- 
tion plans  for  OCS  Elementary  and  Pine  Ridge  Public  School  should  take  place, 
and  a junior  high  school  plan  put  in  operation  utilizing  the  present  high  school 
building,  adeauate  classroom  space  would  be  available. 

Secondary  school  facilities—  Oglala  Community  High  School  consists  of  two 
classroom  buildings,  two  dormitories  and  a kitchen-dining  room.  A total  of  20 
teaching  stations  are  available  in  the  two  classroom  buildings.  This  is  inadequate 
even  for  present  enrollments.  If  present  efforts  to  reduce  drop-out  rates  are 
unsuccessful,  then  an  entire  new  senior  high  building  will  be  necessary. 

Adult  education— A large  number  of  agencies  are  presently  involved  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  adult  education.  They  include  the  BIA,  OEO,  MDTA,  PH'S,  Agri- 
culture Extension  Service,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  and  the  VISTtA  volunteers. 
During  this  past  year  the  VISTA  volunteers  were  able  to  conduct  several  adult 
education  classes  in  government.  The  Community  Health  Aides  have  been  con- 
ducting home  nursing  courses  as  well  as  other  educational  health  programs.  The 
Home  Management  Aides  have  been  holding  home  extension  classes  throughout 
the  reservation.  The  Ranger  Corps  have  been  offering  first  aid  courses  in  various 
communities.  The  State  Adult  Education  Branch,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, have  expressed  an  interest  in  developing  Adult  Mobile  Units  on  Innian 
reservations,  and  preliminary  planning  has  been  conducted  this  past  year  under 
the  concept  that  the  mobile  classrooms  can  be  brought  into  Indian  communities 

on  a regular  schedule.  , , , . 

Summer  programs.— 'Summer  programs  of  various  types  are  presently  being 
conducted  by  the  following  organizations  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation : 

BIA  Schools:  Remedial  and  enrichment  education  work-study  programs, 

recreation  programs. 

OEO : Summer  NYC,  YOP  programs. 

Shannon  County  School : Remedial  education. 

HoJy  Rosary  Mission  : Recreation  program. 

Augustana  College:  Recreation  program,  remedial  education,  education 

counseling.  ■ _ , . , . 

Advisory  school  hoards. — Advisory  school  boards  are  presently  being  estab- 
lished. As  planned,  they  will  first  learn  about  present  school  programs  and 
problems  and  then  he  involved  in  decision-making.  They  will  also  serve  as 
liaison  between  parents  and  school  officials.  During  the  past  year,  OEO,  VTSTA, 
and  BIA  were  able  to  train  one  Advisory  Committee  at  one  day  school  to  learn 
more  about  responsibility  and  duties  of  the  school  board.  Beginning  .in  'Septem- 
ber a norsery  school  project,  known  locally  as  Model  School,  will  be  established 
to  serve  as  a demonstration,  training  and  research  center.  The  basic  abjective  of 
ihis  project  is  the  involvement  of  local;  people  .and  the  development  of  new 

language  skills  through  a bilingual  approach.  ..  ....... 

Educational  planning  commission. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize 
an  educational  planning  commission.  In  addition  to  a continuing  effort  towards 
coordination  of  educational  programs  on  the  reservation,  the  Conjmission  should 
initiate  programs  which  will  prepare  Indian  parents  for  the  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  the  educational  system.  ....  , . ...  ~ . 

Extension  courses.— A.  new  nursery  school  project,  in  cooperation  with  Colo- 
rado State  College,  is  offering  a college  extension  course  for  teachers.  The 
Western  Educational  Center  is  offering  two  extension  courses  for  this  semester 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  The  Black  Hills  Teachers  College  is  making 
its  services  available  to  the  residents  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Rv  -ervation  with  college 
courses  starting  this  fall.  The  Tribe  has  discussed  the  construction  of  .separate 
extension  facilities. 

Program  Approach 

The  staff  at  each  of  the  6 day  schools  and  at  Oglala  Community  School  would 
be  expanded  dramatically  so  that  the  full  range  of  basic,  enrichment,  pre-voca- 
tional  and  remedial  offerings  can  be  made  available  to  every  strident.  Guidance 
and  counseling  services  would  be  available  at  each  day  school  and  would  be 
broadened  at  the  Oglala  Community  School.  Additional  staff  should  include  the 
following : 
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Day  schools:  Kindergarten  and  nursery  teachers;  music,  art.  remedial 
education  and  physical  education  teachers ; sufficient  para -professional  .stair. 

Oglala  Community  School : Kindergarten  and  nursery  teachers ; additional 
fine  arts  teacher ; practical  arts  teacher ; junior  high  staff,  additional 
teachers  in  basic  subjects ; driver  education  teacher ; additional  counseling 

staff ; instructional  materials  center  staff.  .. 

A junior  high  school  system  would  be  instituted  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reseivation 
A three-year  junior  high  school  would  provide  a desirable  learning  environment 
for  young  adolescents.  The  school  would  provide  courses  that  interest  and 
benefit  students  in  the  age  range  of  11  to  15,  inclusive,  with  flexibility  in  ad- 
mission and  promotion  policies  within  the  school.  ...  , .0_fo. 

The  following  school  facilities  would  be  added  to  existing  school  plants . 

Allen  Day  School:  Nursery  and  kindergarten  classroom. 

Kyle  Day  School : Nursery  and  kindergarten  classroom  (new  addition  of 
regular  classroom  presently  planned  for  Kyle ) . 

Loneman  Day  School:  Nursery  and  kindergarten  classroom,  additional 

classrooms. 

Manderson  Day  School : Nursery  and  kindergarten  classroom. 

Porcupine  Day  School:  Nursery  and  kindergarten  classroom  (a  new  school 
plant  is  presently  planned  for  Porcupine ) . 

Wanblee  Day  School : Nursery  and  kindergarten  classroom. 

Junior  high  school  facilities  to  serve  Kyle-Waublee-Allen  area. 

Junior  high  school  facilities  to  serve  Manderson-Porcupine-Wounded  Knee 

^Oglala  Community  School : Complex  to  include  standard  classrooms,  spe- 
cial use  rooms,  swimming  pool,  athletic  facilities,  pre-vocation  shops,  studen 
union,  planetarium  and  2 additional  dormitories.  Present  school  should  be 
converted  to  junior  high  school  to  serve  Pine  Ridge  and  Oglala  areas.  In- 
structural  Materials  center  to  serve  all  schools  on  the  reservation. 
Demonstration  school— A demonstration  school  will  be  created,  operated 
and  administered  by  local  Indian  people  as  a community  school.  The  Oglala  kioux 
Tribal  Council  could,  as  one  means  of  funding,  accept  the  responsibility  of  the 
funds  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Tribe  could  then  set  up  a non-profit 

organization  to  handle  the  federal  funds.  , , 

In  the  operation  of  the  demonstration  school,  local  Indian  people  would  elect 
a community  school  board,  which  would  have  the  official  responsibility  foJ[  °l^™p 
tion  and  administration.  This  school  board,  once  created,  could  also  apply  for 
erants  from  OEO  and  other  sources.  Educational  classes  would  be  concurrently 
conducted  to  inform  the  local  people  of  public  school  processes  and  systems.  An 
evaluation  process  would  be  conducted  periodically  throughout  the  program  and 
the  results  used  in  initiation  of  other  similar  schools  0“.ae^rvati°n-^^ 
the  values  of  the  program  would  be  to  provide  a transition  between  the  present 
federal  school  and  f future  public,  locally-controlled,  , , 

Child  Daw  Owre  Center . — A child  day  care  center  would  be  constructed  and 
operated  as  part  of  the  community  school  system.  In  effect,  the  program  would 
be  a year-round  Head  Start  program,  working  with  children  from  l^oy^rs^ 
school  age.  Similar  to  many  urban  programs,  operating  expenses  could  be  reduced 
by  Utilizing  the  “parent  participation”  concept.  This  use  of  parents  not  only 
reduces  costs  but  it  enables  the  parents  work  with  teachers,  understand  the 
growth  and  educational  processes  of  a child,  and,  most  importantly,  it  begins  to 
foster  an  understanding  in  the  parent  of  the  need  for  education.  Encouragement 
to  participate  should  be  offered:  the  use  of,  say,  free  transportation,  a stipend 
f ordaining  as  teachers’  aides,  or  free  meals  for  child  and  mother.  A baby-sitting 
service  or  nursery  school  would  have  to  be  a part  of  the  program  since  “any 
mothers  would  have  younger  children  who  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  attend 
school 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Indian  affairs, 

Pine  Ridge  Indian  Agency, 

Pine  Ridge , Dak.f  December  il , 1967. 

Memorandum. 

To : Mr.  Ben  Black  Elk.  . ■'  !;  ■ 

IS^TSoraSon^Regarding  Education  You  Requested  for  Your  Trip  to 
Washington. 

Attached  find  a detailed  listing  of  needs  in  regard  to  the  Education  Program 
as  presented  by  the  various  communities,  including  Pine  Ridge.  To  summarize, 
we  can  list  these  needs  in  the  following  order  of  priority : 

89-101 — 69 — pt.  1 4 
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1.  Additional  $110,000  is  urgently  needed  to  finance  the  Title  I Program  for 
the  requirements  of  this  year.  Original  allotment  of  funds  for  Title  I provides 
only  for  4%  months  operation. 

2.  Housing  for  Teachers.  At  the  present,  there  are  a great  many  teachers 
commuting  from  Chadron,  Nebraska,  57  miles  away;  Rushville,  Nebraska,  24 
miles  away  and  Gordon,  Nebraska,  37  miles  away.  Much  of  the  housing  at  Pine 
Ridge,  as  well  <as  the  day  schools,  are  substandard  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
quality  teachers  to  come  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  because  of  the  housing 
situation. 

3.  Nursery  school  facilities  are  needed  in  practically  all  of  the  communities. 
At  present,  we  are  using  old  and  unmodem  buildings,  as  well  as,  basement 
rooms. 

4.  All  of  the  schools  are  in  need  of  additional  facilities  to  provide  a quality 
education  program.  None  of  the  schools  have  an  Instructional  Material  Center 
and  the  day  schools  lack  library  facilities.  We  are  still  using  old  Tribal  Buildings 
and  Clinic  Buildings  for  classrooms. 

5.  All  communities  are  in  need  of  additional  funds  for  improved  roads  for  the 
Bus  Routes.  Many  children  have  poor  attendance  records  because  buses  are  un- 
able to  ge  over  unimproved  roads. 

6.  All  schools  are  in  need  of  athletic  facilities  and  none  have  lighted  athletic 
fields  so  that  maximum  use  can  be  made  of  the  physical  education  program. 

7.  Adult  Education  in  all  seven  school  communities.  Need  an  Adult  Education 
man  to  provide  for  the  education  needs  of  the  adult  members  in  the  communities, 
including  school  dropouts. 

8.  Guidance  Counselors  are  needed  in  all  the  day  schools.  This  would  help  our 
dropout  problem  and  provide  assistance  to  the  Day  School  Principals. 

9.  All  day  school  communities  are  requesting  that  the  present  six  consolidated 
day  schools  add  a 9th  grade  to  the  school  program.  At  the  present,  we  are  only 
provided  for  through  the  8th  grade.  The  Mission  School  and  the  Boarding  High 
School  are  over-loaded  and  it  would  relieve  this  situation,  as  well  as,  help  our 
dropout  problem. 

10.  The  Boys*  Dormitory  facilities  at  the  Oglala  Community  School  need  to 
be  remodelled  so  as  to  provide  for  more  privacy,  study  facilities  and  recreation. 
The  present  dormitory  is  a barracks  type  situation  where  there  is  very  little  pri- 
vacy and  there  is  no  room  for  adequate  study  facilities  for  the  students.  Both 
hoys  and  girls  dormitories  need  additional  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  expanded 
enrollment. 

11.  Additional  classroom  facilities  are, . also,  needed  in  all  the  elementary 
schools.  The  present  high  school  facilities  can  be  very  well  used  as  a Junior  High 
School  and  a new  Senior  High  School  with  Grades  13  and  14  should  be  added. 
This  would  provide  for  the  additional  needs  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  as 
well  as,  the  outlying  areas. 

12.  Additional  money  is  needed  for  an  expanded  summer  program  to  take 
care  of  all  age  groups.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  provided  a Summer  Program 
for  about  five  weeks  for  25%  of  the  student  population.  Those  who  are  really 
in  need  are  left  out. 

13.  We  are  in  need  of  the  following  type  of  personnel  on  our  teaching  staff  to 
provide  for  an  improved  curriculum  so  to  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  students : 

Oglala  Community  Schools ; 

Music  Teacher  (Elem) 

Physical  Educ.  Tehr.  (Elem) 

2 Special  Education  Teachers 
Driver  Education 
ArtTchrs  (1-Elem),  (1-H.S.) 

2 Practical  Arts  Teachers  & Voca- 
tional 

4 Recreation  Teachers 
Coordinating  Guidance  Counselor 
2 Indian  Culture 

14.  Improvement  is  needed  in  Teacher  Recruitment.  This  past  year,  a number 
of  teachers  were  recruited  for  the  elementary  program  who  had  training  in  the 
secondary  field  and  are  not  too  well-qualified  in  the  elementary  field*  If  our  in- 
structional program  is  improved,  then,  we  need  highly  i qualified  elementary 
teachers  in  the  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Upper  Elementary  field.  Special 
Teachers  need  to  be.  well-qualified  and  trained  in  their  special  field* 
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Schools : 

Music  Teacher  (Elem) 
Physical  Educ.  Tchr.  (Elem) 
6 Special  Education  Tchrs 
Driver  Education 
6 Art  Teachers  (Elem) 

6 Counselors 
2 Indian  Culture 
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15.  New  teachers  are  not  always  properly  informed  as  to  conditions,  Civil 

Service  Regulations  and  housing  on  the  Reservation.  

16.  Leadership  training  program  for  Education  Committee  Members  of  the  lo- 
cal communities  and  to  provide  for  school  board  training.  This,  of  course,  could 
come  under  Adult  Education 

Mr.  Black  Elk.  I hope  you  will  see,  and  when  you  do  this,  then  we 

will  know  what  Indian  education  is.  . , 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  We  will  appreciate  having  them  m 
tli1©  record. 

Could  I just  ask  you,  these  young  boys  and  girls  who  have  difficulty 
starting  in  the  seventh  grade,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  then  they 
begin  to  drop  out,  and  you  say  the  dropout  rate  is  up  to  60  percent.  I 
see  from  you:  statement  and  some  of  the  other  things  I have  read  that 
even  the  ones  who  have  finished  school  are  frequently  alienated  and 

have  mental  problems  and  great  difficulty  in  adjusting. 

What  happens  to  them  as  far  as  being  citizens,  productive  citizens, 
of  society,  and  being  able  to  contribute  not  only  to  their  own  tribes  but 
to  the  area  as  a whole? 

Father  Bryde.  The  ones  referred  to,  even  those  who  finish,  you  mean 


the  eighth  grade  ? 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I meant  the  12th  grade. 

Father  Bryde.  The  ones  who  have  finished  the  12th  grade,  you  have  a 
biased  sample,  only  40  percent  left.  You  have  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
These  show  very  little  psychological  differences  between  themselves 
and  the  non-Indian  kids.  They  have  gotten  most  of  the  withdrawal  out 
of  their  souls.  They  have  a little  withdrawal,  but  they  are  in  good 
shape.  Very  few  of  these  are  at  college  level.  They  are  mechanics  and 
things  like  that.  So  quite  a few  of  them  become  productive  citizens. 
Y ou  nave  lost  60  percent  in  the  meanwhile. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  happens  to  them  ? 

Father  Bryde.  They  wander  around  the  reservation  for  5 or  6 years, 
just  doing  unskilled  labor,  or  off  the  reservation.  I do  not  think  any- 
body has  any  figures  on  this,  but  a goodly  number  of  them  will  come 
back  for  employment  assistance,  for  vocational  training. 

A good  number  will  go  into  that  and  succeed,  but  they  have  to 
wander  around  a while.  I doubt  that  a majority  would  come  back  to 

that.  I would  say  a majority  would  be  unskilled  labor. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Do  many  of  the  Indians  that  drop 
out  from  school,  many  of  the  Indian  children  that  drop  out  from  school, 
because  of  their  alienation,  then  get  into,  because  of  their  mental  prob- 
lems, get  into  difficulty  with  the  law  ? 

Father  Bryde.  Yes;  oh,  heavens,  yes.  This  is  along  with  these  prob- 
lems, along  with  that,  goes  juvenile  delinquency  and  all  this  acting 
out,  and  things  like  this. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Is  that  a high  percentage  among 
these  Indian  children? 

Father  Bryde.  Higher  than  average.  I do  not  recall  the  exact  figures, 
but  it  is  higher  than  average,  yes. 

SenatorKENNEDY  of  New  York.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  awarness 
at  the  Federal  level,  in  our  Federal  education  system,  or  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done  now  about  Indian  Educa- 
tion to  be  more  productive  and  have  a more  meaningful  system? 
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Father  Bryde.  Yes,  I think  there  is  a keen  awareness  in  the  BIA 
and  Indian  educational  circles  for  the  need  of  this  kind  of  approach  ! 
am  talking  about,  and  they  are  working  toward  it,  yes. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Do  you  think  there  are  some  steps 
being  taken  to  accomplish  the  goal  ? 1 

Father  Bryde.  Yes,  sir.  I do  not  want  to  appear  immodest,  but  one  of 
the  steps  is,  I am  under  contract  with  the  BIA  right  now  to  produce 
this  series  of  textbooks  I was  describing.  I am  grinding  them  out,  work- 
ing day  and  night  right  now,  getting  them  out  for  the  use  of  primarily 
BIA  schools,  and  any  other  schools  that  want  to  use  them. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Do  you  have  anything  else  vou 
would  like  to  add,  Father  ? J 

Father  Bryde.  I think  I have  said  enough. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Ben  Black  Elk,  do  you  hare  any- 
thing  else  you  would  like  to  add  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Black  Elk.  Well,  I think  my  last  statement  is  to  what  extent— 
what  I want  to  do  is  go  all  the  way  in  improving  Indian  education.  The 
requirements  we  are  asking  for,  I believe,  would  be  good.  With  Indian 
cultures  going  always  with  the  wise  knowledge  we  have  been  talking 
about,  I think  this  will  solve  our  Indian  education  problem  Then  we 
find  out  what  is  really  Indian  education. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Father,  before  I go  on  to  the  next  witness,  I would  like  to  ask,  how 
long  have  you  been  working  among  the  Indians? 

F ather  Bryde.  Twenty-two  years. 

Senator -Kennedy  of  New  York.  You  have  been  with  the  Sioux  dur- 
ing that  whole  period  ? 

F ather  Bryde.  Twenty-one  yi  ars. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Do  you  speak  the  Sioux  language? 
Father  Bryde.  Yes,  I speak  the  Indian  language 

(Father  Bryde  and  Mr.  Black  Elk  spoke  in  Indian.) 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Did  you  rehearse 
you? 

Father  Bryde.  Oh,  no.  I have  a radio  program  aired  over  11  different 
stations  over  a five-State  area  on  the  high  plains.  It  is  an  interdenomi- 
national talk  I give  once  a week.in  the  Sioux  language. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you,  Father 

bofhof  you for>u;Stimony.W!mt  40  “P"*  ”y  'M*"***®  * 
Father  Bryde.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Black  Elk.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ehsby  of  New  York.  Mr,  McKay,  the  assistant  director 
of  the  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs,  New  York,  will  be  our 
next  witness.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Byler,  director  of  the 

association,  and  Dan  O’Connell,  M.D.,  a psychiatrist  With  the  associa 
non. 

STATEMENT  OF  ILIFF  McKAY,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  ASSOCIATION 

ON  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  NEW  YORK,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
DANIEL  J.  O’CONNELL,  M.D.,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  HEALTH 

yourSrpSf01  of  New  York- Mr' McEay’ would  y0U  identify 

■ S3. 


you  rehearse  that,  the  two  of 
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Mr.  McKay.  My  name  is  Uiff  McKay.  I am  a member  of  the  Black- 
feet  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  I have  lived  on  an  Indian  reservation  all  my 
life.  I have  gone  to  school  on  an  Indian  reservation  all  my  life,  with 
the  exception  of  a year  when  I went  to  commercial  college,  which  was 
when  I was  about  28,  probably  29  years  old,  and  had,  I might  add,  a 
wife  and  four  kids  to  support. 

With  me  here  is  Dr.  Daniel  O’Connell,  who  is  also  on  the  staff  of 
the  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
so-called  Indian-interest  groups  in  the  United  States.  We  have,  I 
think,  an  illustrious  history  in  attempting  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
rights  of  Indians,  and  to  consult  with  other  agencies  concerned  with 
Indian  affairs. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  You  are  a Blackfoot  Indian  ? 

Mr.  McKay.  Blackfoot  Indian  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

Senator  Kennedy  of.  New  York.  Could  you  procede  now  to  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  Indian  education,  what  your  experience  has  been 
with  it,  and  whether  you  have  some  suggestions  or  recommendations 
for  the  committee? 

Mr.  McKay.  I would  like  briefly  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  Indians 
in  this  country.  To  begin  with,  the  only  thing  that  we  have  in  America 
that  is  uniquely  North  American  are  the  American  Indians.  When  the 
colonists  came  to  this  land  from  other  countries,' the  American  Indians 
welcomed  them  with  open  arms  and,  in  fact,  helped  them  survive, 
showed  the  Americans  how  to  live  off  the  land,  planting  corn,  hunting 
game,  and  so  on.  : . '•  . " " • 

The  reward  that  the  Indians  received  for  their  efforts  was  disgrace- 
ful I think.  Treatment  of  the  Indians  was  and  is  at  the  present  time 
a national  disgrace.  Indians  were  removed  from  their  land,  colonies 
grew,  and  when  the  time  came  that  Indian  tribes  decided  we  are  not 
going  to  move  any  more,  we  are  not  going  to  be  driven  from  the  land', 
then  the  Government  began  to  negotiate  with  these  people,  t: 

The  Indians  agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  not  to  harass  any  non- 
Indians,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be'  given  land  which 
they  would  use  for  their  own  occupancy  and  upon  which  they  would 
be  "educated  and  make  a living— land  which  they  would  be  able  to 
develop  and  land  which  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  their  own  habits 
and  customs.  • ■ : ' ;>• : ‘ 

But  then,  in  about  1888,  Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Allotment  Act,  under  which  some  Indian'  reservations  were 
divided  and  land  was  allotted  to  individual! Indians  occupying  this 
particular  reservation.  This  was  the  beginning,  I think,  of  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  so-called  Indian  problem  by  separating  the  Indian  from 
the  land.  yiT  >••'!  ■ y ; ' 

This  introduced  , to  Indians  the  concept  of  land  ownership,  which 
they  did  not  understand.  They  did*  not  know  that  land  could  be  owned 
individually.  They  did  not:  realize*  that  land  could  be  offered  as  se- 
curity for  loans.  They  did  not  realize  that  it  could  be  handed  from 
one  individual  to  another.  The  ehd  result  was  that  considerable  acre- 
age of  Indian  reservations  was  removed  from  Indian' ownership  and 
the  land  base  was  shrunk.  . , s 

Then,  about  the  turn  of  the  century^  the  Government' decided,  well, 
the  Indians  are  not  going  to  go  away  after  all,  they  are  not  going  to 
disappear we  will  have  to  try  another  method.  So  they  contracted 
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with  various  organizations,  particularly  religious  denominations,  to 
educate  Indian  students. 

They  enacted  ordinances,  promulgated  regulations,  if  you  will,  in 
the  Interior  Department,  saying  that  an  Indian  had  to  have  an  edu- 
cation equal  to  that  of  grade  four.  If  the  child  was  unable  to  j o to 
school  or  was  unable  to  get  to  school,  or  if  he  did  not  want  to  go,  the 
Indian  agents,  as  they  were  called  at  the  time,  sent  out  a policeman 
who  confiscated  the  kid,  actually  kidnaped  him,  and  took  him  to  school. 

About  that  time  the  policy  was  also  inaugurated  that  said,  in  effect, 
in  order  to  stamp  out  the  Indian,  we  have  to  stamp  out  the  culture  of 
the  Indian,  so  that  along  with  this  education  went  the  policy  of,  if 
you  were  caught  in  school  speaking  Indian,  singing  Indian  songs,  if 
you  were  caught  wearing  your  hair  long,  or  something  like  that,  you 
were  actualy  flogged.  B 

They  thought  that  if  there  was  not  any  other  way  to  get  the  Indian- 
ness  out  of  the  Indian,  they  would  be  able  to  horsewhip  it  out  of  him. 

But  they  found  out  that  this,  too,  did  not  work,  even  though  at 
homfe,  on  Indian  reservations,  if  the  family  had  been  reported  singing 
Indian  songs,  doing  Indian  work,  taking  part  in  ceremonies  arid  re- 
ligions, the  rations  or  the  commodities  issued  to  this  Indian  tribe  by 
the  Government  were  cut  off  for  a certain  length  of  time,  so  they  were 
actually  attempting  to  starve  the  Indian  people  into  submission. 

The  Government  found  out  that  that  would  not  work,  either.  Be- 
cause I think  it  can  be  said  unquestionably  that  with  any  minority 
group,  the  more  they  are  discriminated  against,  and  the  more  you 
hammer  away  at  them,  attempting  to  destroy  them,  the  more  cohesive 
they  become,  simply  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  regard  the  outside 
world  as  their  enemies. 

Consequently,  they  begin  to  gradualy  retreat  from  the  outside  world. 
When  we ; speak  of  Indian  education  as  it  is  today,  I think  we  must 
take  into  consideration  that  education  of  the  Indians  is  handled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  parochial  schools,  and  schools  operated 
by  the  various  counties  in  States  in  which  Indians  live.  Some  of  these 
schools  have  had  limited  success ; : others  have  had  practically  no 

success.  . ; . .•••"'  . 

I think  one  of  the  great  shortcomings  in  Indian  education  today  is 
the  attitude  of  the  non-Indian  toward  the  Indian.  As  you  know, 
Senator,  and  as  you  described  in  your  opening  remarks,  conditions 
on  Indian  reservations  are  among  the  worst  in  this  country. 

So  when  a teacher  goes  out  c*r  the  recruiting  officer  goes  out  to 
recruit  the  schoolteachers , he.  very  carefully  explains  to  them,  now, 
this  is  an  Indian  reservation  you  are  moving  into,  the  housing  is  poor, 
the  people  are  poor,  they  are  illiterate.  The  standards  by  which  they 
live  are  poor,  so  do  not  expect  too  much  of  them.  We  are  obligated 
to  give  them  an  education  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

So  the  teacher  comes  into  the  reservation  then  with  the  attitude  that, 
well,  I cannot  teach  these  Indian  kids  anything  anyhow,  so  I will  do 
the  best  I can.  If  I can  stick  it  out  here  for  a year  or  so,  I can  get  a 
recommendation  from  the  principal  or  superintendent  and  go  on 
to  a bettor  Job* 

The  second  thing  that  happens,  I think,  is  that  when  chil  dren  reach 
the  crucial  age  that  places  them  m about  the  sixth  or  the  eighth  year, 
they  begin  to  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  surroundings 
around  them.  I know  instances  on  Indian  reservations,  the  Indian  kids 
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at  that  age  have  been  ashamed  to  ask  a non-Indian  kid  into  their  home 
because  their  homes  are  so  rundown,  so  poor,  that  they  are  ashamed 
of  them. 

I think  another  thing  that  happens  is  that  as  the  kids  become  old 
enough  to  realize  that  they  are  Indians,  I think  non-Indians  explain 
very  carefully  to  their  chilaren,  you  do  not  want  to  play  with  that  other 
group  of  kids  'because,  they  are  Indians;  they  are  not  like  you;  they 
are  different.  They  are  Indian  kids. 

Lastly  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  I think  that  Indians 
at  that  age  reach  a grade  and  situation  where  they  are  unable  to  relate 
what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom  to  their  everyday  life. 

In  attempting  to  rationalize  why  it  took  me  so  long  to  go  to  commer- 
cial school,  I think  it  was  because  after  being  out  of  nigh  school,  8 
or  9 years,  I finally  realized  that  a high  school  education  was  not 
enough,  and  in  order  to  help  the  people  with  whom  I worked — I was 
on  the  council  up  there  for  a number  of  years,  and  I worked  for  the 
tribe  altogether  for  about  23  years — in  order  to  help  the  people,  I had 
to  be  able  to  understand  the  white  man,  I had  to  be  able  to  understand 
his  economics,  I had  to  be  able  to  understand  his  education.  And  I 
think  this  is  what  causes  a lot  of  these  kids  at  this  particular  age  to 
drop  out ; they  are  unable  to  relate  what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom 
to  their  everyday  lives. 

The  question  was  asked  here,  well,  are  the  values  of  the  Indians 
peculiar  to  those  of  the  non-Indians?  Different?  I think  one  of  the 
primary  considerations  is  the  fact  that  as  an  Indian  youngster  gets 
older,  he  expects  and  he  receives  more  and  more  responsibility  in  the 
home.  Indians  are  not  very  demonstrative  when  it  comes  to  showing 
love,  outward  signs  of  love,  for  their  elder  kids,  although  they  actually 
do  for  the  infants. 

But  I do  not  think  there  is  an  Indian  in  this  room  who  can  say  he 
put  his-arm  around  his  kid  after  he  got  above  the  age  of  probably  8 
or  9 years.  It  iust  is  not  done.  It  is  something  they  regard  as  being — 
well,  you  might  say— I hate  to  use  the  word,  ^incestuous,”  but  some- 
thing along  that  line.  So  that  the  only  reward  a kid  gets  is  increased 
responsibility  in  the  home.  ... 

..  Schoolteachers,  I think,  do  nob  realize,  this,  and  they  attempt  to 
create  a situation  whereby  a student  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
classroom  for  most  of  his  everyday  life.  Indians,  on  the  other  hand, 
receive  at  least  half  of  their  education  in  the  home  in  the  early  years, 
just  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  just  as  the  rest  of  the  non-Indian  population 

does.  . ■ i 

How  many  of  you  here  who  are  not  Indians  can  remember  stories 
that  were  handed  down  to  you  by  your  ancestors,  your  grandfather 
and  your' father,  , stories  of  the  old  country,  maybe,  and  the  places 
back  home?  This,  I think,  influences  a youngster,  particularly  because 
it  instills  in  him  a pride  in  his  ancestry.  But  the  opposite  has  happened 
with  the  Indian.  He  has  been  taught  he  is  ignorant,  he  cannot  learn, 
and  therefore  he  should  make  no  effort ; so  he  gives  up.  He  retreats  into 
the  only  world  he  knows,  which  is  an  Indian  reservation,  where  again, 
as  you  say,  conditions  are  probably  worse  than  any  place  in  the 

country.  " , 

I know  cases  where  Indians  have  become  so  ashamed,  of  their  Indian  - 
ness  that  they  have  actually  changed  their  name.  For  instance,  we  will 
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say  an  Indian  is  named  Rides-at-the-Door ; so  the  boy,  in  order  to  try 
to  get  rid  of  his  Indian -ness,  shortens  it  down  to  Doore. 

I can  name  you  any  number  of  instances  along  the  same  line.  Un- 
consciously, perhaps,  what,  they  are  asking  for,  really,  is  acceptance 
by  the  outside  world.  I might  say,  in  closing,  that  Indians  have  de- 
fended this  country  honorably  through  three  wars. 

At  the  beginning,  as  I said,  they  actually  helped  found  the  Nation 
and  helped  it  to  survive,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of  Indian 
education,  although  it  is  complex,  is  certainly  one  which  the  Nation 
can  no  longer  neglect,  because  here  is  a group  that  is  crying  for  educa- 
tion and  crying  for  understanding.  They  want  to  be  in  a position  where 
they  can  take  jobs  in  economic  industries  located  on  their  reservations 
when  that  time  comes. 

They  want  that  education  so  that  they  can  go  back  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  work  in  community  action  programs,  work  in  school  systems, 
and  so  on. 

I know  I speak  for  every  Indian  in  the  countryside  when  I say  In- 
dians are  very,  very  glad  that  you  have  agreed  to  accept  the  chairman- 
ship of  this  committee,  because  we  know  of  your-  deep  and  sincere 
interest  in  Indians  over  the  years. 

We  also  know  this  to  be  true  with  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I hope  that  as  these  hearings  continue,  as  time  goes  on,  you  will 
be  able  to  elicit  from  the  witnesses  actual  Indian  situations,  get  their 
own  recommendations.  Without  too  much  effort  you  learn  that, 
through  the  community  action  programs,  Indians  are  very,  very  con- 
structive insofar  as  devising  their  own  educational  processes  go  and 
that  they  have  a lot  to  offer. 

Although  they  have  offered  and  have  given  unselfishly  of  them- 
selves and  they  have  helped  develop  this  great  country,  still  they  ha,ve 
a lot  more. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  Indians,  in  all  their  interests  and  the 
interests  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  tore  not  the  same.  But  after  all, 
it  not  this  the  goal  of  this  country?  Is  not  this  what  this  great ^democ- 
racy is  all  about  to  bring  unity  Out  of  diversity  ? 

We  only  ask  the  right  to  be  educated,  to  have  ohr  homhs  brought 
up  to  standard,  and  to  be  placed  in  a situation  where  we  will  be  able 
to  understand  he  white  man  and  he  will  be  able  to  understand  us. 

I thank  you  very  much.  ';*•  . ; 1 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McKay.  That  is 
very,  very  helpful!  1 ' : ! ’ s 

Let  me  ask  you  just  a few  questions.  , ; ' 

What,  in  your  judgment,  is  wrong  with  the  Bureau  of  Indiart  Af- 
fao'S  educational  system  at  the  moment?  What  is  wrong  ■vyith  it,  and 
wh? dp  you  think  should  be  done  to' rectify  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made?  ; ■ ' : .*  T. 

Mr.  McKay.  Well,  the  Bureau  Of  Indian  Affairs  ope.ates  in  two 
different  areas  of  education.  Some  of  that  education  is  contracted  out, 
you  see,  under  the  Johnson-O’Malley  Act  of  1934  that  you  spoke  of. 
The  other  way  is’  actually  operating  the  schools,  Indian  service  schools. 
Well,’ this  again  is — — ' m;  . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  These  are  the  boarding  schools  ? 

Mr.  McKay.  Yes,  some  of  them. 
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Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  How  many  children  are  there  in 

boarding  schools?  . 

Mr.  McKay.  I think  Dr,  O’Connell  has  those  figures. 

Dr.  O’Connell.  I cannot  give  you  the  overall  figure  of  children  in 
boarding  schools.  I wanted  to  draw  attention  to  a particular  problem 

■'taMKSSrf  New  York,  Let  me  just  see  if  I =au  get  an 
answer. 

I am  told  it  is  about  28,000  or  29,000.  , 

Dr.  O’Connell.  Of  those,  approximately  9,000  are  9 years  of  a0e 

anY^dasked,  Senator  Kennedy,  what  specific  things  might  be  done 
This  is  one  of  the  directions  m which  the  association  would  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  would  look.  There  is  the  problem  of  early  place- 
ment in  boarding  schools.  There  is  almost  universal  agreement  in  the 
field  of  developmental  psychology  that  early  separation  from,  the 
family  unit  is  a destructive  influence.  . . nAf. 

Here  we  have  a situation  where,  as  a matter  of  policy,  9,000  children, 
ages  5 through  9,  are  taken  away  from  their  homes  and  placed  m 
boarding  school.  This  is  a setup  for  the  development  of  severe  emo- 
tional disability  later  on.  . , • _ 

You  raised  the  question  earlier,  Senator  Kennedy,,  m your  questions 
directed  to  Father  Bryde,  what  are  some  of  the  problems  that  result. 
He  pointed  out  the  problem  of  dropouts  and  juvenile  delinquency.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  also  the  extremely  high  rate  of  alcoholism 

among  the  Indian  people.  ' ' 

For  example,  there  is  a factory  on  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Montana 
which  has  a very  enlightened. personnel  policy  and  excellent  working 
conditions.  But  25  percent  of  the  employees  are  lost  through  alcoholism. 

Also,  the  rate  of  suicide  among  the  Indian  people  is  alarming  1/ 
high.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,, it  is  several  hundred  tunes  the  na- 

^°And  the  situation  as  far  as  suicide  is  concerned  is  especially  acute 
among  the  boarding  school  children,  particularly  m high  school,  ihe 
number  of  attempted  suicides  in  this  age  group  is  undeed  alarming. 
Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Among  the  children  themselves i 
Dr.  O’Connell.  Among  children  in  high  school,  yes ; in  boarding 
high  school.  In  the  Busby  School  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reserva- 
tion for  example,  with  fewer  than, 200  students.  There  were  12  at- 
tempted suicides  during  the  past  18  months.  . , ... 

The  problem  of  doing  away  with  early  placement  in  boarding 
schools  is  really  more  of  an  economic  problem  than  anything  ense.  Ut 
these  children  9 and  under  in  boarding  school  30  percent  are  Navaho. 
The  justification,  it  would  seem,  is  that  the  distances  involved  are  so 
great  that  it  would  be  impractical  to’ provide  local  day  schools  for 

these  children.  :•  , . , . ; 

However,  in  Alaska,  where  the  geographical  problems  are  even 
;>•  r eater,  only  37  children  but  of  the  entire  native  population,  repre- 
senting 1 of  every  1,500  Alaskan  natives,  is  9 or  under  in  a boa_rd- 
ing  school.  Among  the  N avahos  on  the  otfc  or  hand,  1 out  of  every  lo. 5 
individuals  is  a child  9 or  under  living  a-,  a boarding  school.  There 
are  a total  of  7,695  Navaho  children  9 or  under  placed  m boarding 
school.  • ; ; : . : ■ • •' 
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Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  You  say,  • in  a boarding 
school.  How  do  they  go  about  placing  children  n.  arding  school? 

Dr.  O'Connell.  It  varies  from  place  to  place.  Among  the  Navaho, 
it  is  almost  routine.  This  is  the  way  the  majority  of  the  children  are 
educated.  'When  they  come  of  school  age,  there  are  no  local  schools. 

Senator  Fannin.  You  mentioned  the  Navahos,  and  I recognize  the 
enormous  distances  children  must  travel  to  go  to  any  type  of  school 
in  many  cases — in  Navahc  country. 

Do  you  now  feel  we  need  some  community  centers?  Unless  we  have 
some  roads,  we  cannot  do  very  much  about  this  problem.  We  must 
have  ways  for  the  children  to  get  to  a public  school  or  a Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs’  school  ? What  is  your  alternative  to  boarding  schools  'i 
Do  you  have  any  suggestions?  . 

Dr.  O’Connell.  I think  as  far  as  providing  schools  for  Navahos,  it 
is  largely  an  economic  and  logistical  problem.  Better  roads  would  be 
an  important  part  of  the  solution. 

The  experience  at  the  Rough  Rock  School,  on  which  you  will  hear 
testimony,  provides  some  useful  guidelines.  It  is  a locally  organized 
school,  run  by  a school  board  of  Navaho  people,  some  or  whom  are 
themselves  without  formal  education. 

Senator  Fannin.  Not  to  interrupt,  but  Dr.  Robert  Roessel  is  plan- 
ning to  be  here,  and  with  him  will  be  one  of  the  school  board  members, 
John  Dick.  Unfortunately — I hate  to  admit  this,  but  they  were  snowed 
in,  in  Arizona.  I understand  that  they  are  attempting  to  get  here  for 
tomorrow’s  hearing. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  If  you  were  still  Governor  down 
there,  maybe  the  roads  would  be  cleared. 

Senator  Fannin.  If  I tell  you  where  they  are,  you  would  be  sur- 
prised about  those  roads.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  we  have.  They  do 
not  have  enough  good  roads  across  these  vast  reservations.  I hope  that 
as  time  goes  along,  we  can  establish  these  centers.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  easy,  out  I think  it  must  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  establish  the 
schools  you  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  If  a child  gets  to  the  age  of  five  and 
there  is  not  any  school  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  what  happens  to  that 
child? 

Dr.  O’Connell,  Among  the  Navaho  it  is  more  apt  to  be  six  rather 
than  five. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Is  it  the  decision  of  the  parents, 
whether  the  child  has  to  go  out  to  boarding  school  ? 

Dr.  O’Connell.  In  many  instances,  the  parent  has  no  choice.  The 
child  must  go  to  school.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the  practice  among  the 
Navahos  to  hide  their  young  children  so  they  would  not  be  taken  away 
from  them  and  sent  to  school. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  if  the  parent  does  not  want 
the  child  to  go  to  school  and  they  think  the  boarding  school  is  unsatis- 
factory ? What  happens  ? 

Dr.  O’Connell.  Thev  do  not  have  any  choice. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  happens  under  the  option  we 
have  set  up  is  that  the  Federal  Government  can  come  in  and  take  the 
child  away  from  the  home  and  send  him  to  a school  the  parents  might 
th'nk  is  pretty  unsatisfactory. 

Dr.  O’Connell.  That  is  true.  Although  I tliink 
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Mr.  McKay.  I might  just  elaborate  on  that  a little  bit  by  saving  the 
Suite  education  standards  required  in  that  particular  area,  where  the 
reservation  is  located,  usually  are  adopted  by  the  Indians  themselves 
and  become  a part  of  the  Indian  law.  The  child,  whether  he  wants  to  go 
to  school  or  not,  has  to  go  to  school  under  the  con  pu.  ory  education 
laws  of  the  Indian  group  and  the  State  in  which  reservation  is 


located.  _ . . . 

Dr.  O’Connell.  Let  me  say  that  the  Navaho  people,  it  is  my  im- 
pression, do  not  want  to  keep  tne  children  out  of  school. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  No ; I can  understand  that. 

Dr.  O’Connell.  They  do  place  great  value  on  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation for  the  children.  ^ _ , . . , . t . • 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  But  I would  think  there  is  a serious 
question  about  a child  at  the  age  of  6,  whether  the  cluld  should  be 
sent  off  to  boarding  school  or  stay  with  his  mother  and  father,  partic- 
ularly if  the  education  system  is  as  you  have  described  it.  I am  not 
sure  whether— balancing  that  off— whether  it  is  necessarily  true  that 
he  should  be  taken  from  his  family  and  sent  off  to  a school  that  might 
not  be  very  satisfactory ; again  it  is  a question  of  what  education  is 
supposed  to  accomplish,  which  is  to  help  one  meet  life  s challenges  ana 
changes  with  versatility  and  grace.  I am  not  sure,  under  the  system  you 
have  described,  that  that  is  going  to  be  possible. 

Dr  O’Connell.  I think  the  system  is  presently  constructed  for  many 
children  produces  disability  rather  than  prepares  them  for  participa- 
tion in  the  economic  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country,  to  live  with 

grace,  as  you  say.  . . . ,,  . 

I think  that  focusing  a little  bit  on  conditions  that  exist  would  be 
very  important  to  envision  what  happens  to  the  young  child  sent  away 
to  boarding  school,  taken  away  for  the  first  time  from  a kind  of  struc- 
ture and  support  that  has  provided  him  emotional  nurture. 

Mr.  Black  Elk  alluded  to  the  f amily  relationships  that  are  more  com- 
plex and  mere  important  than  in  white  society,  tor  most  Didian  peo- 
ple : that  is,  the  complex  relationships  within  the  extended  family  pro- 
vide the  setting  in  which  he  establishes  a pattern  for  relating  to  the 
world  around  him  and  in  which  he  develops  nis  own  identity,  a sense  of 


who  he  is.  „ . . , ,.  , , 

All  of  this  is  then  swept  away  when  he  is  put  in  a .boarding  school 
situation,  where  there  might  be  as  many  as  100  to  150  ‘Utier  chi-dren 
under  the  care  of  a single  matron.  She  k supposed  ui  pro  nde  a substi- 
tute environment,  to  become  a parent-substitute  for  him.  Well,  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  for  the  matron  to  do  that,  however  well-intentioned 
and  well-prepared  she  might  be.  So  the  child  who  is  initially  frightened 
and  confused,  becomes  lonely  and  depressed.  Regimentation  is  inevit- 
able, and  he  docilely  submits.  He  does  not  find  expression  for  the  needs 
that  he  bring  within  himself,  and  the  school  is  not  really  prepared  for 
these  needs,  does  not  really  know  what  these  needs  are,  does  not  know 
about  these  cultural  complexities,  or  even  if  it  did  know  about  them, 
it  is  not  equipped  to  provide  the  kind  of  individual  approach  that 

could  meet  these  needs.  . . A , ...... 

I would  bo  an  impossibility  to  provide  a substitute  for  the  kind  of 

environment  that  he  comes  from.  So  we  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  focus  on  the  problem  of  early  placement  and  to  eliminate 
that  totally,  if  possible. 
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Now,  with  respect  to  boarding  school  placement  for  older  children, 
there  are  great  needs  in  this  area,  too.  The  boarding  schools  are  often 
used  as  placement  for  children  with  social,  family  or  personal  prob- 
lems, or  who  present  behavioral  difficulties,  or  academic  failures.  Even 
though  this  is  true,  and  this  accounts  in  some  areas  for  the  overwhel- 
ming majority  of  such  placements,  virtually  nothing  is  done  to  provide 
rehabilitative,  psychotherapeutic,  ameliorative  services  for  these 
children. 

I think  this  is  another  area  of  great  need. 

Where  boarding  schools  will  continue  to  be  used,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  emotional  needs  of  these  children,  many  of  whom  are 
placed  there  because  of  social  or  psychological  disabilities,  with  no 
programs  available  to  provide  the  kind  of  psychological  counseling, 
special  education,  and  social  work  needed  for  their  rehabilitation. 

So  the  schools,  instead  of  being  educational,  academically  oriented 
institutions  or,  on  the  other  hand,  therapeutically  oriented  institu- 
tions, which  would  be  highly  desirable  because  of  the  nature  of  these 
placements,  really  become  custodial  in  function,  serving  as  holding 
places  for  these  children. 

Father  Bryde  alluded  to  what  happens  to  many  of  these  children 
when  they  get  through.  The  majority  drop  out;  they  drift;  they  get 
into  trouble;  they  become  alcoholics;  they  become  depressed.  They 
have  many  of  the  same  kind  of  emotional  problems  that  are  visited  on 
the  next  generation,  that  accounted  for  tlieir  placement  in  boarding 
school  in  the  first  place. 

Senator  Fannin.  One  problem  Mr.  McKay  brought  out  was  the 
teacher  turnover  in  the  schools  serving  the  Indians.  You  stated  that 
there  is  a considerable  turnover,  and  1 know  that  is  true  with  mv  State 
of  Arizona. 

Mr.  McKay.  Yes. 

Senator  Fannin.  Does  that,  then,  not  create  additional  problems, 
where  the  teacher  is  not  even  familiar  with  the  teaching  of  the  Indian 
children  because  of  the  short  tenure  ? 

Mr.  McKay.  Well,  the  problem  is,  I think,  Senator,  that  they  come 
into  the  reservation  with  preconceived  ideas,  and  they  spend  probably 
l year  or  maybe  2 years  attempting  to  validate  this  preconception  or 
attempting  to  prove  that  it  is  actually  true. 

Senator  Fannin  . Do  you  feel,  Mr.  McKay,  that  the  lack  of  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  teaching  contracts,  as  compared  to  the  general  public 
school  contracts  for  teacherSj  is  causing  difficulty  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  McKay.  I think  that  it  is  something  that  should  be  looked  into. 
I think  that  the  overall  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  wage  scale  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  an  ordinary  public  school,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  although  a teacher  might  be  given  the  same  annual  wage,  a teacher 
with  the  BIA  has  to  work  the  year  around,  whereas  a teacher  in  an- 
other school  has  to  teach  in  our  State  for  180  days. 

Senator  Fannin.  I realize  that  the  BIA  hires  its  teachers  the  same 
as  all  other  BIA  employees — 12  months  a year.  Now,  how  long  do  you 
find  that  they  are  contracting  for  their  teachers?  In  other  words,  what 
tenure  does  the  contract  call  for  them  to  serve,  generally  speaking? 

Mr.  McKay.  Well,  generally  speaking,  I think  the  appointments  are 
made  similar  to  other  officials  employed  by  the  Government  under  the 
civil  service  system,  so  that  they  serve  a probationary  period  and  then 
they  are  entitled  to  appointments. 
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Senator  Fannin.  But  one  of  the  great  problems  is  that  they  do  not 
stay  for  one  reason  or  another,  so  they  are  not  tied  down  to  any  great 
extent  as  far  as  the  tenure  in  office  or  tenure  in  serving  as  a teacher  in 
a school  ? 

Mr.  McKay.  It  could  be  a problem  and  in  other  cases,  it  could  be  a 
good  thing,  because  a lot  of  schoolteachers  with  BIA — practically  all 
of  them,  I think — are  expected  to  do  other  work  in  schools  when  the 
school  is  not  in  session  during  the  summer  months — for  instance,  jani- 
torial or  custodial  services.  So  they  do  not  get  the  opportunity  until 
they  have  had  a certain  number  of  years  with  the  BIA  to  get  an  educa- 
tional leave  and  go  to  college  for  refresher  courses. 

Senator  Fannin.  You  feel,  then,  that  something  should  be  done  in 
that  regard;  in  other  words,  we  should  strive  to  obtain  teachers  that 
can  work  effectively  with  Indian  children  ? 

Of  course,  I think  the  bilingual  program  that  we.  now  have  under- 
way is  going  to  be  helpful,  because  when  a child  who  cannot  speak  the 
English  language  goes  to  school,  he  can  communicate  with  the  teacher 
ana  the  teacher  can  communicate  with  him  where  they  can  speak  their 
own  language.  Is  this  not  one  of  the  great  problems,  both  in  the  public 
and  the  Federal  schools,  that  the  teachers  cannot  speak  the  language 
when  the  children  come  into  school  ? 

Mr.  McKay.  That  is  correct.  I might  say,  when  I spoke  of  teacher 
attitudes,  I also  included  in  there  teacher  orientation. 

Senator  Fannin.  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  program  that  has  been 
inaugurated  in  some  of  the  schools  I know  of  would  be  helpful  ri  For 
example,  in  my  State  of  Arizona,  at  Arizona  State  University,  they 
have  a special  program  for  the  training  of  Indian  citizens  to  become 
teachers.  Of  course,  I realize  that  they  would  not  necessarily  speak  the 
same  ituiguago,  be caucc  there  r/r?  ??  different  Indian  languages. 

But  wouldn’t  it  be  very  helpful  because  they  would  know  more  about 
the  actual  cultural  needs  of  the  Indian  children  and  understand  them 
to  a greater  extent  than  many  non-Indian  teachers  do?  They  do  not 
now  come  to  school  in  a position  where  they  oan  communicate  with  the 
teacher  and  they  cannot  go  forward  with  the  other  students. 

Mr.  McKay,  flight.  I mink  a good  deal  of  this  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  is  entirely  unaware  of  the  home  conditions  of  the  stu- 
dents. A lot  of  them  on  Indian  reservations  have  to  study  at  hoine  bv 
kerosene  lamp.  The  teachers  do  not  realize  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  to  ao  their  homework.  When  the  child  comes  to  school  with  a 
language  handicap,  instead  of  attempting  to  work  it  out  with  him  and 
the  class  as  a whole,  they  isolate  him  and  make  him  aware  of  his  handi- 
cap and  isolate  him  from  the  rest  of  his  classmates.  I think  this  is 
wrong,  just  as  wrong  as  anything  else  in  Indian  affairs  has  been  so  far. 

I think  the  proper  attitude  that  should  be  taken  with  Indians,  in- 
sofar as  language  and  religion  and  other  areas  are  concerned,  is  that 
of  teaching  Indians  there  is  not  anything  wrong  with  being  Indians. 
Dignify  them.  Dignify  their  language;  realize  that  their  culture  is  not 
just  a problem  that  should  be  swept  under  the  rug  and  brought  out 
every  now  and  then ; realize  that  their  stature  lies  in  being  a race  and 
speaking  the  original  language  of  this  country,  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  who  stand  a chance  in  a few  years  of  their  en- 
tirely disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  an  identifiable  group. 
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Senator  Fannin.  We  understand  your  goals,  and  I appreciate  very 
much  having  you  here.  . . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I wonder  if  there  is  anybody  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  here? 

I would  like  to  have  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  a report  on 
all  of  the  children  who  go  to  boarding  schools ; a detailed  description 
of  where  they  come  from. 

A Voice.  You  mean,  a tribal  breakdown?  # 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  No.  The  communities  from  which 
they  come.  I want  to  look  at  it.  I think  it  is  an  outrage  to  take  a child 
at  the  age  of  6 or  7 from  his  home  and  make  him  go  to  a boarding 
school.  I cannot  believe,  again,  in  a country  with  a gross  national  prod  • 
uct  of  $800  billion  that  we  cannot  provide  even  a one-class  schoolroom 
for  children  closer  to  home.  Maybe  we  cannot  do  it  for  all  of  them,  but 
I would  like  to  see  what  the  map  looks  like,  as  to  how  far  these  children 
are  separated  from  home,  and  whether  it  is  not  just  the  fact,  that  we 
have  been  doing  this  for  30, 40,  or  50  yeai*s,  and  are  therefore  lust  con- 
tinuing it  without  any  major  effort  being  made  to  try  to  establish  even 
a small  school  with  one  teacher  closer  to  home,  which  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  for  the  child  and  the  child  could  stay  with  its  mother 

and  father.  ' , . 

But  to  take  a child  away  from  home  at  the  age  of  6 or  7,  with  all  the 
problems  attendant  on  that,  and  make  him  go  off  to  school,  boarding 
school,  with  all  the  problems  the  Indians  have  anyway,  I just  think  it 
is  barbaric.  The  fact  that  it  is  still  going  on,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  going  on  in  the  past  is  no  excuse  for  it  going  on  into  the  future. 

I would  like  to  have  a detailed  examintion  made  and  a report  made 
to  this  subcommitte,  very  rapidly,  of  where  these  children  come  from, 
and  why  you  could  not  establish  schools  for  them.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
alUr  all,  wont  to  a school  of  one  classroom.  It  seems  to  me  we  could  do 
the  same  thing;  perhaps  not  for  all  of  them. 

Senator  Fannin.  I think  you  have  made  a very  wise  request.  It  you 
could  add  to  that  request,  what  efforts  are  being  made  to  build  roads, 
so  that  they  can  have  these  community  centers,  that  would  behelpful. 
I know  so  many  of  these  children  are  isolated  miles  and  miles  from  any 
center,  and  they  could  not  be  picked  up  by  buses.  But  I think  it  is  a 
tragedy  tliat  we  have  not  built  these  roads,  crossroads,  especially, 
across  the  reservation,  so  we  could  have  a system  where  the  children 

can  go  to  school.  . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I agree  with  that.  I do  not  know 
what  the  figure  is  on  what  we  have  spent  on  roads  in  the  United  States 
over  the  last  5 or  6 years,  but  it  is  an  astronomical  figure.  If  a large 
number  of  Navajo  children  are  being  forced  to  leave  their  families  and 
attend  boarding  schools  because  of  a lack  ov  roads,  I think  it  is  an 

°UMrf  McKay.  Senator  Kennedy,  I know  we  have  taken  up  consider- 
able of  the  committee’s  time.  I would  like  to  say  in  closing  that  when 
I was  first  elected  to  the  tribal  council  several  years  ago,  one  °f  fche 
elders  came  up  to  me  and  said,  through  an  interpreter,  of  course,  Swi, 
I have  to  depend  on  you  because  you  are  my  eyes  and  ears.  You  under- 
stand the  white  man’s  language  and  you  are  able  to  talk  to  him  ana  1 
am  not.” 
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I say  to  members  of  this  subcommittee  that  the  Indians  look  to\vard 
you  as  their  eyes  and  ears  to  show  them  the  way  to  a better  educational 
process. 

Thank  you  very  much.  , , . 

Senator  Yarborough.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  never  heard  any<me 
comment  on  the  American  Indians’  ability  as  oratorSj  but  I think  this 
statement  that  the  witness  just  made  is  an  illustration  that  Indians 
are  natural  orators.  The  early  history  that  recorded  fragments  of  the 
earlv  chiefs’  speeches  illustrates  their  great  oratorical  prowess. 

I have  one  question,  Mr.  McKay.  Did  you  testify  about  alienating 
the  children  from  the  parents  and  the  tribes,  and  that  tending  to  cause 
serious  mental  health  problems  for  the  children  when  they  are  taken 
away  ? Did  you  cover  that  ? 

Mr.  McKay.  Yes ; we  covered  that  in  our  testimony.  . 

Senator  Yarborough.  We  have  in  my  State,  in  Texas,  a very  similar 
problem,  with  the  Spanish-speaking  children,  where  they  are  not  taken 
off  to  boarding  schools,  but  in  the  schools  in  their  same  community, 
they  have  heard  nothing  but  Spanish  all  their  lives,  and  then  in  school, 
they  are  prohibited  from  using  the  Spanish  language  So  we  have  bi- 
lingual education  programs.  This  committee  has  had  hearings  on  the 
bilingual  education  bill  to  cover  those  types  of  programs. 

I concur  with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  would  be  compounded  when 
the  child  is  taken  completely  away  from  the  parents. 

Our  study  along  the  border  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  indicates  that 
it  causes  an  alienation  between  the  parent  and  child  where  they  try  o 
make  them  use  another  language  entirely  and  forget  their  mother 
tongue.  It  causes  sociological  problems  which  are  compounded  by  this 
type  of  approach  to  education.  The  educational  psychologies  tell  us, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  described  it  to  us,  that  it  is 

barbaric,  outmoded,  old  fashioned.  . . t;i j 

Modem  knowledge  tells  us  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  educate  a child. 
He  should  be  educated  in  his  own  language  or  his  natural  language,  or 

with 

the  Indians,  very  much  as  it  exists  there  among  S^nish  speakers 
along  the  border  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McKay.  I think  that  is  entirely  true.  I think  it  is  a valid 

comparison. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Thank  you.  ^ . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I would  like  to  ]ust  ask  before  you 
leave — perhaps  it  should  be  addressed  particularly  to  Dr.  O Connell 
about  the  health  needs  of  the  children  in  these  schools.  Are  they  ade- 
quately met?  Is  there  an  effort  to  try  to  help  these  children  adjust 
emotionally,  and  are  their  physical  needs,  satisfactorily  taken  care  of  ? 

Dr  O’Connell.  With  respect  to  their  emotional  adjustment,  vir- 
tually nothing  is  being  done  as  far -as  providing  programs  withm  the 
schools,  or  educating  tne  school  personnel  to  the  kinds  of  psychological 
conflicts  the  children  are  faced  with.  As  far  as  the  psychological  and 
emotional  needs  of  these  children  is  concerned,  very  little  is  being 
done.  I think  this  is  a particularly  crucial  thing  that  the  committee 
will  want  to  consider,  because  so  many  of  them  are  placed  in  boarding 
schools  in  the  first  place  because  of  personal,  family ; academic,  be- 
havioral, or  social  problems  that  have  been  identified. 
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With  respect  to  physical  health,  there  is  a very  great  amount  of 
disability  resulting  from  physical  illness,  disability  which  impairs 
learning  among  the  Indians.  This  is  not  so  much  a prcMem  of  dehvey 
of  health  services.  I think  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  has  made 
tremendous  strides  in  the  delivery  of  health  services.  But  the  problems 
that  I refer  to  have  to  do  with  the  physical  environments  m which  the 
children  live,  which  create  a very  great  hazard  due  to  infectious  dis- 
eases that  are  not  easily  eradicated  by  medical  means.  H is  omy  by 
improving  the  physical  environment,  by  providing  adequate  housing, 
safe  water  and  sanitation  facilities  that  these  diseases  can  be  prevented. 

I am  talking,  for  example,  about  the  very  high  rates  of  infant  diar- 
rhea among  Indian  children.  Infant  diarrhea  can  create  a great  pro 
lem  with  respect  to  the  education  of  a child.  There  is  recent  evidence 
to  show  that  severe  dn^  'hea  can  produce  mental  retardation.  I his 
might  be  very  mild  and  ill  show  up  only  later  on  in  the  form  of 

diminished  educability  in  tne  child.  . . . 

The  rate  of  infant  diarrhea  among  Indian  children  is  3d  times  that 

of  the  population  as  a whole.  . „ . , , „ 

The  problem  of  otitis  media,  middle-ear  infections,  takesa  very 
great  toll  in  the  form  of  hearing  deficits  among  the  Indiam,.  rwenty- 
five  percent  of  the  Eskimos  in  the  Bethel  area  have  hear- 

ing impairment  due  to  otitis  media.  In  some  parts  of  the  bouthwest 
anil  in  the  plains  also,  the  problem  is  of  major  proportions.  Deafness 
obviously  impairs  educability  to  a considerable  extent.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  mental  retardation  seen  among  Alaska  natives  is  considered  to 
result  from  residual  brain  damage  from  acute  infectious  disease  suf- 
fered in  infancy.  _ , , , . ,, 

I would  like  to  leave  with  Mr.  Parmeter,  to  become  part  of  the  rec- 
ord, a summary  of  the  Conference  on  Environmental  Health  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Association  on  American  Indian  Attairs  It  has 
a oreat  many  of  the  facts  and  figures  about  the  health  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  the  physical  environment  of  the  Indian  children. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows : ) 

Summary  of  the  Fourth  National  Conference  on  Indian  Health  Sponsobed 
by  the  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs  , 

The  hazard  of  severe  illness  or  disability  resulting  from  certain  commonplace 
infectious  diseases  continues  to  menace  the  American  Indian 
extent  not  unlike  that  which  faced  the  rest  of  the  population  of  tbe  C nlted  Stat^ 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  These  are  the  environmentally-linked  infectious  dis- 
eLS  whSh.  wSle  stin  occurring  among  the  population  zb i a whole,  have  long 
since  been  reduced  to  manageable  proportions  in  the  non-Indian  population^ .The 
hich  incidence  of  these  illnesses  among  the  native  American  populations  and  the 
great  toll  taken  in  the  form  of  inf  ant  mortality  and  disabling  s^i^Uae  warrants 
the  combined  attention  of  specialists  in  clinical  medicine,  public  health  and  en- 
vironmental engineering.  It  was  with  the  aim  of  hastening  the  progress  being 
made  in  eUminSing  or  containing  these  peases  that  the  National  Committee  on 
Indian  Health  of  the  Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs  devoted  ite  Fourth 
National  Conference  on  Indian  Health,  which  convened  in  flew  York  jOity  on  No- 
vember 30th  and  December  1st,  1966,  to  the  problem  of  Environmentally-Condi- 

ti°Ine<setdngStte  stage  for  the  discussions,  Carl  Mu^henheim^^hairman,  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Indian  Health)  drew  attention  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
among  Alaskan  natives  as  reported  by  Martha  Wilson  (Alaska  Native  Hospital, 
Anchorage) . Three  types  of  infectious  process  produce  the  greatest  mortaUty  and 
disability— the  respiratory  Infections,  the  diarrheas  and  the  meningitides.  AU 
of  these  occur  in  highest  incidence  in  those  areas  where  housing,  sanitation  and 
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economy  are  the  poorest.  There  are  no  medical  means  of  prevention  for  these 
diseases.  Treatment  is  expensive  and  unsatisfactory,  and  rehabilitation  is  hope- 
less when  there  is  severe  parenchymal  destruction  of  vital  tissues  (brain,  middle 
ear  and  lung).  Fifty  percent  of  the  mental  retardation  seen  among  Alaskan 
natives,  according  to  Wilson,  is  due  to  residual  brain  damage  from  acute  infec- 
tious disease  suffered  in  infancy.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  Eskimos  in  the 
Bethel  area,  she  indicated,  have  significant  hearing  loss  from  otitis  media.  While 
not  medically  preventable,  these  conditions  are  to  a large  extent  preventable 
through  the  provision  of  a reasonably  adequate  environment. 

In  introducing  the  topic  of  respiratory  illnesses,  Vernon  Knight  (Baylor  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine)  ascribed  a viral  etiology  to  60  to  80%  of  acute  re- 
spiratory illnesses  in  children.  Adenoviruses,  respiratory  syncytial  virus  and 
parainfluenza  viruses  are  the  three  principal  etiologic  agents  in  serious  acute 
viral  respiratory  illness  in  childhood.  Bronchial  pneumonia,  bronchiolitis  and 
bronchiectasis  are  not  uncommonly  associated  with  these  infections,  which 
therefore  produce  considerable  mortality  among  infants  and  young  children  (up 
to  15%  in  institutional  settings).  Only  within  the  past  few  years,  Knight  indi- 
cated, has  Mycoplasma  pneumoniae,  which  occupies  a place  between  bacterium 
and  virus,  been  demonstrated  to  be  a common  cause  of  acute  respiratory  infec- 
tion. Although  bacterial  infections  account  for  less  than  5%  of  acute  pulmonary 
disease,  because  of  Uie  likelihood  of  residual  lung  damage,  they  remain  a major 
problem.  While  the  incidence  of  viral  respiratory  illnesses  may  not  be  signifi- 
cantly higher  among  the  Indian  population,  they  are  apt  to  be  considerably  mare 
severe  in  this  group,  Knight  maintained,  as  they  are  in  any  population  pressed 
by  adverse  environmental  factors.  Of  greatest  importance  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  affected  by  antimicrobial  drugs. 

C.  C.  Johnson  (Division  of  Indian  Health,  Washington)  pointed  out  that  the 
incidence  of  streptococcal  infections  among  Indians  is  8 to  10  times  that  of  the 
general  population.  Streptococci  have  been  implicated  in  otitis  media,  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  disability  among  the  native  populations,  particularly  in 
Alaska  and  the  Southwest.  Harris  Riley  (University  of  Oklahoma  School  of 
Medicine)  reported  on  a study  of  needle  aspiration  of  the  unruptured  tympanic 
membrane  in  cases  of  otitis  media  in  children.  In  85%  of  patients  bacterial 
pathogens  were  demonstrated  by  culture  of  the  aspirate.  The  bacteria  isolated. 
Group  A streptococcus,  pneumococcus  and  H.  Influenzae,  he  stated,  either  alone 
or  in  combination,  accounted  for  virtually  all  of  the  positive  cultures.  H.  in- 
fluenzae was  implicated  much  more  commonly  among  infants  and  very  young 
children,  while  among  older  children  streptococci  or  pneumococci,  singly  or 
together,  were  generally  the  agents  cultured.  More  recently  the  same  group  has 
isolated  certain  viral  agents  from  middle  ear  aspirates  of  infants  and  children 
with  otitis  media.  Walsh  McDermott  (Cornell  University  College  of  Medicine) 
suggested  that  ot;it!s  media  may  exist  in  two  phases,  an  early  viral  phase,  suc- 
ceeded by  bacterial  invasion.  Although  the  etiologic  importance  of  viral  agents, 
particularly  respiratory  syncytial  virus  and  adenoviruses,  appears  probable, 
Knight  stated  that  their  actual  role  in  the  development  of  otitis  media  remains 
unclear. 

The  disability  produced  by  otitis  media  among  the  native  populations  is 
extreme.  Rabeau  (Chief,  Division  of  Indian  Health,  Washington)  remarked  on 
the  intensity  of  the  illness  observed  among  Indian  children,  and  the  extremely 
early. age  of  onset.  It  is  not  uncommon,  he  said,  to  see  otitis  media  in  Indian 
children  two  to  three  months  of  age,  and  even  under  one  month.'  Wilson  stressed 
that  factors  critical  to  the  subsequent  development  of  permanent  hearing  loss 
are  the  age  of  the  first  episode  and  whether  or  not  effective  treatment  is  insti- 
tuted at  the  time.  Rabeau  pointed  to  early  recognition  of  the  onset  of  otitis  media 
by  the  parent  as  crucial  The  threshold  of  recognition  of  this  problem  is  under- 
standably low  among  the  Alaskan  native  population,  he  said,  where  draining 
ears  are  as  commonplace  among  children  as  running  noses.  George  McCracken 
(National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Development)  pointed  to  the  need  for 
studies  which  would  elucidate  the  impact  of  hearing  deficits  on  learning  and 
speech  development. 

Johnson  reported  that  the  mortality  from  influenza  and  pneumonia  is  twice 
as  high  among  the  Indian  population  as  in  the  United  States  as  a whole  ; among 
Alaskan  natives  the  figure  is  three  times  as  high.  Wilson  cited  the  success  that 
has  followed  the  extensive  case-finding  and  chemoprophylaxis  program  against 
tuberculosis  that  has  been  waged  by  the  Native  Health  Service  in  Alaska,  where 
tuberculosis,  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  1950,  had  been  relegated  to  sixth 
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place  by  1960.  Death  rates  due  to  influenza  and  pneumonia,  however,  have 
remained  high,  she  stated,  and  are  the  leading  cause  of  nonviolent  death  among 
Alaskan  natives.  Wilson  reported  that,  while  the  number  of  cases  of  active 
tuberculosis  has  been  reduced,  the  incidence  of  bronchiectasis  has  not  subsided, 
even  though  bronchiectasis  among  Alaskan  natives  had  formerly  been  con- 
sidered a direct  result  of  the  obstruction  and  parenchymal  destruction  produced 
by  the  tuberculous  lesion.  Recent  investigations  at  the  Alaska  Native  Hospital, 
she  stated,  indicate  a possible  relationship  between  the  development  of  bron- 
cliieetasis  and  the  early  dosing  with  seal  oil,  which  is  a widespread  practice 

among  Eskimos,  . „ ^ . . ,, 

Accidents  too,  Wilson  stressed,  must  be  included  in  the  list  of  evnironmentally- 
linked  hazard  to  health;  infant  mortality  due  to  trauma  is  considerably  higher 
among  Alaskan  natives  as  compared  with  the  non-native  population. 

John  Kevany  (Pan  American  Health  Organization)  stated  that  bacterial 
infections  tend  to  be  more  damaging  and  lethal  in  the  malnourished  child, 
whereas  a similar  relationship  between  nutritional  state  and  viral  infections 
has  not  been  demonstrated.  Gustave  Dammin  (Harvard  Medical  School),  m 
reporting  on  his  studies  of  diarrheal  disease  in  Quatemalan  and  American 
Indian  children,  cited  a relationship  between  malnutrition  (established  by 
demonstrtaing  atrophy  of  the  intestinal  mucosa)  and  fatal  outcomes  in  diarrheal 
illness.  He  described  two  forms  of  severe  infectious  diarrhea,  an  exudative  form, 
produced  by  salmonella,  shigella  and  pathogenic  E.  coli,  in  which  ^ere  is  in 
vasion  of  the  mucosa,  and  a “non-specific”  form,  in  which  no  pathogen  has  been 
isolate*,1.  This  type  of  diarrhea  resembles  cholera,  in  that  bacterial  invasion  of 
the  intestinal  wall  and  an  exudative  response  are  lacking.  In  both  forn^,  mal- 
nutrition inclines  toward  a more  severe  illness  and  a fatal  outcome.  Facto  ^ ^ 
which  may  play  a role,  he  indicated,  are  loss  of  normal  motility,  an  abnormal 
distribution  of  intestinal  flora  and  failure  of  the  lymphoid  tissues  to  respoiia 
normally  to  the  infectious  process,  all  in  relation  to  the  underlying  malnutrition. 

Johnson  stated  that  the  mortality  from  diarrhea  among  In«hans  is  lT  times 
that  of  the  US.  population  as  a whole,  and  the  morbi  dityf rom  diarcheais  3o 
times  es  high  among  Indians.  McDermott  indicated  that  there  is  a worldwide 
consistency  to  the  identification  of  pathogens  in  infant ' ^a"hea  of  fata^ 
come:  in  20%  of  cases  a specific  pathogen  is  isolated,  and  in  80%  none  is  de 
tected.  The  nutritional  problem  among  the  American  Indians,  in  contrast  to 
that  in  the  developing  countries,  he  suggested,  tends  to  be  man-made,n^er 
than  a reflection  of  meager  supply.  Where  the  nutritional  problem  is  not  man- 
made he  stoted;  infant  mortality  rises  sharply  after  the  first  year  of  life,  and 
remains  high  between  ages  one  and  five.  Among  the  Indian 

Tin  i tod  States  the  principal  mortality  is  in  the  first  year  or  immediately  there- 
after. The  hazardous  physical  environment  into  which  the  Indian  neonate  is 
thrust  upon  discharge  from  the  hospital  was  pointed  to  by  Riley  as  a determin- 
ing factor!  while  Edward  Hook  (Cornell  University  Medical  College)  implicated 
the  shift  away  from  breast-feeding  among  Indians.  Rabeau  stated  that  18 
Tndinn  deaths  occur  in  children  under  one  year  of  age,  and  cited  iron  de- 
ficient as  perhaps  the  single  most  important  nut JtionM  ^agor.  The 
administrtaion  of  iron,  he  indicated,  has  been  demonstrated  to  dimini. 

inMcBS^tr^°Se"?osSn  of  brain  damage  and  diminished  educability 
re^UuE^L^rrheaandattendaot  electrolyte  Imbalance  in  aec- 
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native  families  has  a safe  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  facilities.  William 
Byler  (Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs)  stated  that  90%  of  Indian 
housing  is  considered  substandard  according  to  the  criteria  of  the  Housing  Assist- 
ance Administration.  Levine  saw  the  conditions  existing  among  the  Indian  popu- 
lations, with  respect  to  incidence  and  character  of  infectious  diseases,  availability 
of  a safe  water  supply,  waste  disposal  and  level  of  health  education  as  analogous 
to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  New  York  City  100  years  ago. 

McDermott  pointed  to  other  everyday  environmental  hazards  which  add  to  the 
risk  of  disease  and  trauma  faced  by  many  of  the  Indian  people — the  use  of  un- 
pasteurized milk,  lack  of  refrigeration,  dirt  floors,  lack  of  furniture,  inadequate 
cooking  space.  John  Cobb  (University  of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine),  citing 
experience  among  the  Zuni  Pueblo,  stressed  the  gap  between  jirovision  of  ade- 
quate physical  facilities  and  an  improved  level  of  health.  Technology  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  results,  he  claimed:  there  must,  in  addition,  be 
a program  of  education  directed  at  changing  basic  attitudes  and  practices. 

McDermott  outlined  four  points  of  entry  for  combating  environmentally  re- 
lated infectious  diseases : drugs,  vaccines,  health  education  and  altering  the  phys- 
ical environment  of  the  home.  It  was  drugs  that  made  possible  the  highly  success- 
ful campaign  against  tuberculosis  in  Alaska,  where  the  transmission  rate  was  re- 
duced from  80%  to  0.5%.  But  for  the  other  illnesses  listed,  effective  chemothera- 
peutic agents  are  just  not  available,  he  stated.  Only  one  in  five  cases  of 
pneumonia  can  be  helped  by  drugs,  and  only  one  in  five  cases  of  dysentery,  while 
more  of  the  latter  would  be  aided  by  rehydration.  Treatment  is  not  an  acceptable 
weapon  for  combatting  diseases  which  occur  repeatedly,  he  stressed ; preventive 
techniques  must  be  found.  Dammin  cited  evidence  of  an  effective  oral  vaccine 
against  shigella  infections,  but,  for  the  most  part,  these  illnesses  cannot  now  be 
prevented  Immunologically.  McDermott  emphasized  the  need  to  mount  the  attack 
at  the  other  two  points  of  entry,  that  is  by  modifying  what  goes  on  within  the 
home  and  by  altering  the  physical  environment  of  the  home  itself.  At  the  present 
rate  of  construction,  it  will  require  an  additional  15  to  20  years  to  meet  the  unmet 
needs  for  safe  water  and  sanitation  facilities  and  30  to  40  years  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  Indian  populations.  Therefore  the  environmental  engineer- 
ing program  needs  to  be  greatly  accelerated  and  coupled  with  an  expanded  pro- 
gram in  health  and  family  education. 

Whereas  the  Indian  and  Alaskan  native  child  is  afflicted  with  the  same  microbes 
which  infect  non-Indian  children  in  more  affluent  settings,  McDermott  said,  there 
is  a great  difference  between  the  two  groups  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the 
life-space  in  which  they  must  meet  this  challenge.  The  native  child  is  hit  within 
the  first  three  years  of  life  with  a barrage  of  infectious  agents  which  the  child 
from  the  physically  more  favorable  environment  may  encounter  over  a period  as 
long  as  25  years.  What  needs  to  be  done,  McDermott  stressed,  is  to  stretch  out 
this  challenge  for  the  Indian  child  as  well,  by  effectively  reducing  the  environ- 
mental hazards  which  he  faces. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  testi- 
mony has  been  very  enlightening. 

Mr.  McKay.  I will  say  again,  it  was  an  honor  to  be  here,  Senator. 
Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Well,  it  was  an  honor  for  us  to 
have  you. 

We  now  have  Dr.  Ortiz,  an  anthropologist  with  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Department  of  Anthropology. 

Please  be  seated,  Dr.  Ortiz,  and  identify  yourself  for  the  record, 
if  you  would,  please. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ALFONSO  ORTIZ,  ANTHROPOLOGIST,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ANTHROPOLOGY,  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Oktiz.  My  name  is  Dr.  Alfonso  Ortiz ; I am  associate  professor 
of  anthropology  at  Princeton  University,  A fact  of  greater  relevance 
here  is  that  I am  also  a member  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  a New  Mexican 
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I would  like  to  n«k  if  I mav  lie  permitted  to  rend  a prepared  state- 
ment. I do  not  want  to  misqrote  some  the  rather  numerous  examples 

Senator  Kkxxuiv  of  New  York.  Do  we  have  a copy  of  this  state- 

li  ej  )r.  Ortiz.  You  do  not  at  the  moment  because  of  my  late  arrival  this 
morning,  but  it  w ill  bo  handed  over  to  the  young  lady  immediately 

afterward.  „ . , . , , 

Manv  vears  ago,  Wabasha,  a Santee  Sioux  wise  man,  admonished 

the  men  of  his  tribe  as  follows:  “When  you  address .the  council,  carry 
a green  bough  in  your  hand,  that  yours  may  be  living  words. 

If  this  early  American  statesman  were  alive  and  here  today  I would 
gladlv  relinquish  the  floor  to  him,  for  there  is  no  area  of  American 
Indian  affairs  which  is  so  in  need  of  living  words— words  wjnch  can 
be  translated  into  programs  of  positive  action — as  that  of  education. 
Although  55  percent  of  all  Indian  children  in  school  were  attending 
public  schools  by  1965 *  * and  although  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
commits  three  of  every  five  tax  dollars  to  education,1  we  are  still  con- 
fronted with  comparative  figures  such  as  the  following: 

(1)  In  tests  administered  in  1965,  measuring  verbal  and  non- 
verbal skills,  Indian  children  scored  consistently  lower  on  every 
grade  level  than  the  average  white  student. 

(2)  Even  more  alarming,  the  longer  Indian  children  stay  in 
school,  the  more  ground  they  lose;  that  is  tosay,  the  difference  in 
achievement  between  Indian  and  white  children  is  consistently 
greater  in  the  12th  than  in  the  first  grade.*  It  is  small  wonder 

tiien  that — . T . , , 

(6)  For  the  same  year  the  dropout  rule  among  Indian  students 
stood  at  50  percent,  as  compared  to  a national  average  of  29  per- 
cent, and — . . 

(4)  16,000  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  8 and  16  were 
not  in  school.  Half  of  these  had  no  choice  because  of  the  lack  of 

facilities.4  , , , , 

These  recent  findings  serve  to  add  depth  to  the  older  and  more 
widely  knowm  point  of  comparison ; that  the  average  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment  of  the  Indian  is  the  fifth  grade,  as  compared  to  the 
tenth  grade  for  the  Nation  as  a whole*  Indeed*  from  the  standpoint  of 
education  it  can  be  said  that  the  American  Indian  is  only  half  a 
citizen ; he  has  one-half  the  education  to  grapple  with  what  seem  to  be 
twice  the  number  of  problems.  . . • • . 

Now,  we  all  have  access  to  these  and  other  findings  m a variety  of 
sources.  I should  like,  therefore,  to  utilize  the  remaining  time  you 
are  giving  me  from  your  own  busy  schedules  in  attempting  to  identify 
the  root  causes  underlying  these  problems,  and  offering  some  guide- 
lines for  action.  These  remark8  are  based  on  personal  experience^  and 
observations  made  while  I was  being  exposed  to  almost  every  form 

- - *r  - -I  - ; ; ► * * ’ l • 

i u.S.  Department  ot  the  Interior,  Bureau  ot  Indian  Atkin,  IMS,  "Statistics  Concerning 

IndtoBMcattorTstecal  Tear  IMS.'*  Haskell  Institute,  lAvnrenee,  Kana.  

* esfiiihr PhlUea,  lMl!  “Tfce  Education  Mission  of  the  Bureau  ot  Indian  AXalrs.  Journal 

W«C*,'BquaUtj  ot  Educational  Opportunity."  Washington 

Quoting  a U.S.  Senate  committee  report  based  on  findings  by  tbs 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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of  education  currently  available  to  Indian?,  and  on  research  I con- 
ducted for  Project  Heacktart  with  iny  own  tribe  in  New  Mexico 
during  1965.  A copy  of  my  report  to  Headstart  has  been  offered  for 
the  record.® 

Project  Headstart  offers  a convenient  point  of  departure  because 
it  represents  such  a startling  contrast  to  long-established  programs 
of  education  on  Indian  reservations.  Of  all  Federal  programs  launched 
in  my  lifetime.  Headstart  shows  the  most  promise  of  reversing  present 
trends  and  of  breaking  the  tragic  cycle  of  ever-receding  goals.  I think 
this  fact  should  be  emphasized.  This  is  so  because,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Indian  people  are  involved  in  the  planning,  curriculum  design, 
and  administration  of  the  local  programs. 

Parents  are  in  the  classroom  in  meaningful  roles,  and  the  schools 
are  truly  in  the  community  and  serving  its  needs=  Inoe'd,  many 
Indian  communities  have  demonstrated  their  good  faith  by  erecting 
Headstart  classrooms  themselves.  In  a word,  He  dstart,  when  run 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  is 
theirs  as  no  other  educational  program  has  ever  been  before. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  program  will  retain  the 
tremendous  reservoir  of  popular  support  it  now  enjoys,. enough  is  clear 
to  permit  us  to  draw  some  lessons  for  Indian  education  as  a whole. 
First,  Headstart  will  succeed  to  the  extent  that  it  continues  to  offer 
something  of  relevance  both  to  the  child  and  to  the  community  as  a 
whole;  to  the  extent  that  a meaningful  dialog  is  set  up  between  the 
school  and  the  child’s  home.  It  will  not  succeed  if,  in  the  process  of 
bureaucratization,  it  wrenches  the  child,  at  age  3 instead  of  at  age  6, 
from  the  prevailing  values  and  beliefs  of  his  community  by  substi- 
tuting another  set  of  values  and  beliefs.  The  Indian,  child,  as  all 
children,  needs  an  identity  and  self-respect,  and  in  this  regard  the 
home  and  school  must  reinforce  one  another. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  factor  is  that  of  retaining  the  parents’ 
faith,  involvement,  and  sense  of  accomplishment.  And  this  requires, 
in  turn,  a minimum  of  frustration  in  funding,  curriculum  design,  and 
in  the  stabilization  of  realistic  goals.  In  short,  Headstart  must  con- 
tinue to  be  a visible,  growing  product  of  the  Indian  people’s  own 
efforts,  drawing  from  the  existing  culture  for  point,  form,  and  direc- 
tion, rather  than  serving  as  a vehicle  for  a quantum  leap  into  confusion 
and  frustration,  or  nowhere. 

This  latter,  I submiti  is  what  established  programs  for  later  educa- 
tion usually  do  to  the  Indian  child.  Let  us  consider  the  on-reservation 
day  school  briefly.  The  Meriam  report  of  1928?  in  advocating  a shift  in 
emphasis  from  boarding  schools  to  reservation  day  schools,  stated: 

The  advantage  of  the  day  school  for  Indians,  whether  maintained  by 

the  national  Government  or  the  State,  is  that  it  leaves  the  child  in  the  home 
environment,  where  he  belongs.  In  this  way  not  only  does  the  home  retain  its 
rightful  place  in  the  whole  educational  process,  but  whatever  worthwhile 
changes  the  school  undertakes  to  make  are  soon  reflected  in  the  home.® 

What  was  not,  could  not,  be  foreseen  was  that  while  the  day  school 
exists  in  the  community,  it  is  really  not  of  it;  that  while  the  teachers 
teach  the  children  of  the  community,  they  really  have  little  under- 


• Ortla,  Alfonno.  “Proi*et  Headntart  In  an  Indian  Community.”  A report  prepared 

for  ProJ^t  Headstart,  Office  of  Kconon^c  Opportunity  (mimeographed). 

•Mertam.  Lewie,  et  al.,  1023,  “The  Problem  of  Indian  Administration.” 

Hopklnti  Press. 
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standing  of  the  conditions  in  which  these  children  live,  and  they  are 
little  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  community  at  large. 

This  situation  exists  because  the  day  schools  are  not  rim  by  school 
boards  comprised  of  Indian  parents,  but  by  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire 
agency  superintendents,  and  these  must  be  equally  concerned  with 
timber,  irrigation,  and  law  and  order,  et  cetera,  as  with  education. 
Even  if  the  administrator  to  whom  the  day  school  teacher  is  ultimately 
responsible  is  an  educator  himself,  he  is  usually  too  far  away  to  be 
any  less  ignorant.  Moreover,  there  is  a policy  solidly  built  into  the 
Structure  of  the  Bureau  of  transferring  teachers  who  become  too 
popular  in  the  community.  The  Indian  people  realize  that  activism 
and  genuine  concern  on  the  part  of  a teacher  is  a reliable  sign  of  an 

early  departure.  , _ . . , 

What  naturally  results  from  this  state  of  affairs  is  a syndrome  a 
prominent  sociologist  refers  to  as  “the  dead  hand  of  competence  5 
teachers  who  try  to  get  by  with  as  little  understanding,  as  little  con- 
cern as  possible.  And  how  much  interest  can  parents  take  in  a school 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  in  teachers  who  want  to  avoid 

involvement.  . , ..  . , , , , 

Thus,  we  have  many  parents  who  keep  their  children  out  of  school 
until  they  are  7 or  8 years  of  age  because  they  fear  or  distrust  the 
teacher.  And  we  have  children  who  are  .so  fearful  or  shy  during  the 
first  year  that  they  cannot  even  communicate  their  need  to  go  to  the 
bathroom,  choosing  instead  to  run  away  at  recess  and  not  return. 

That  this  is  not  a situation  of  the  past  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
encounter  I had  with  the  principal  of  a Pueblo  day  school  during 
my  research  for  Project  Headstart.  I attempting,  on  an  autumn  day 
in  1965,  to  learn  something  about  the  general  educational  picture  in 
this  pueblo  from  the  principal.  Each  time  I asked  a question  he  would 
reply  that  he  really  did  not  not  know,  but  that  I might  ask  the  Governor 

or  someone  else.  . . ■ , . 

I persisted  until  finally,  in  a moment  of  exasperation,  the  man  burst 
out : “My  business  and  my  concerns  extend  only  as  far  as  this  fence  — 
pointing  to  the  fence  around  the  school- — “what  happens  outside  of 
these  school  grounds  is  none  of  my  business.” 

I need  not  ask  you  how  long  it  would  take  each  of  you  to  storm 
into  the  superintendent’s  office,  or  that  of  the  board  of  education,  if  this 
happened  in  your  own  town,  where  your  own  children  attend  school. 
The  day  school  on  the  reservation,  with  its  fence,  is  often  it-garded 
as  analogous  to  an  embassy  or  legation  of  a foreign  power1;  as  some- 
thing set  apart  from  the  vital  concerns  of  the  community,  instead  of 
being  at  the  center  of  it.  •.  * . 

The  drawbacks  of  boarding  schools,  another  pron^ent -feature 
of  contemporary  Indian  ’ education,  are  more  readdy  . comprehensible 
so  I shall  here  cite'  only  two  brief  examples  to  illustrate  the  problems 
in  this  area.  Howard  Taubmah  of  the  New  Ybrk  Times,  reporting  on 
a visit  to  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Ee  last  May, 
was  witness  to  a'  panel  discussion  by  11  institute  students  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  their  school*  - ■> 

One  line  of  the  discussion  was  brought  to  a halt,  reports  1 aubman, 

when:  _ . t . 

A nervous,  intense  boy  .*  '♦roseattheside  of  the  assembly  hail  and  blurted 
out,  “Let’s  face  it,  some  of  us  are  here  because  we  haven’t  anywhere  else  to  go.” 

t The  New  York  Times,  1967,  “Indians  in  Santa  Fe — I.**  Tuesday,  May  16. 
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In  the  recent  Life  magazine  feature  story  on  the  American  Indian,  another 
revealing  case  is  cited,  also  involving  a student  at  the  same  institute  of  American 
Indian  Arts,  which  I might  add,  by  the  way,  is  a boarding  school.  A Cheyenne 
girl,  when  asked  why  she  spent  her  “hard-earned1’  money  on  liquor,  replied, 
“Because  I am  a Cheyenne,  and  that  is  the  way  we  Cheyennes  are.” 

These  two  remarks  impressed  themselves  on  my  memory  because 
I remembered  my  own  brief  stint  in  this  school,  at  a time  when  it 
was  just  another  ordinary  boarding-school.  What  comes  to  mind  most 
vividly  is  the  utter  loneliness  and  isolation  of  life  in  places  such  as 
this.  I can  only  imagine  it  must  be  all  the  more  so  for  children  who 
are  6,  7,  8,  or  9 years  of  age,  as  so  many  are  of  the  reservation,  who 
have  to  live  in  boarding  schools. 

I suspect  the  two  students  mentioned  here  were  reacting  to  this 
same  loneliness.  The  point  here  is  that  boarding  schools  are  a very 
bad  thing  for  adolescent  and  teenage  Indian  students  because  it 
deprives  them  of  their  only  sources  of  psychic  and  emotional  support 
in  an  already  difficult  period  of  transition.  It  results,  in  too  many 
individuals  who  lose  their  identity  and  are  consequently  of  little  use 
to  themselves,  their  people,  and  to  society  as  a whole.  ! „■ 

I for  one  would  like  to  know,  for  instance,  just  how  piahy  grad- 
uates of  this  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts — and  I do  hot  inean 
to  single  it  out  for  criticism ; it  is  just  one  which  happens  to  be  in  the 
news  media  most  commonly— how  many  graduates  are  placed  in 
meaningful,  purposeful  occupations  in  arts  and  crafts  lh  Urbah  cen- 
ters around  the  country,  which  is  what  their  aim  is  purported  to  be. 

Let  mm  just  inject  something  before  I Wind  up  here.  T . removed  a 
further  example  because  I did  not  think  I would  have  time -to  finish 
it.  Last  spring,  I had  a student  who  was  doing  a senior  thesis,  senior 
honors  thesis,  on  Indian  education.  She  happened  to  be  from  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  So  she  suggested,  and  I agreed,  that  it  was  a good  idea,  that 
she  conduct  interviews  at  the  Phoenix  Indian  School 

Now,  after  a coup."--  of  visits,  a teacher  at  the  boarding  school  in 
Phoenix  relaxed  somewhat  and  sbrt  of  unburdened  himself.  What 
impressed  this  former  student  of  mine  was; the  frequency  with  which 
two  words  were  used — ^backsliding,53  and  ugoing  back  to  the  blanket.” 
It  soon  became  clear  from  the  interview , she . recorded,  that  the  term 
“backsliding,”  was  used  as  ah  explanation,:  a,  catchall  term,  to.  explain 
the  failure  of  Indian  students  at  the  boarding  t school  who  went  home 
because  they  could  not  take  it,  for  l6heline^,  fr^ratioh,  laCk  qf 
friends,  lack  of  food,  beatings,  or  One  thing,  or  another.  It  is  a .fcrm, 
a regressive  term.  That  a*  d “going  back  to  the  blanket”  are  regressive 
terms  which  put  the  whole  burden  of  blame  for  failure  on  the'  Indian 
child  or  his  parents,  but  never  on  the  teacher.  ’ ! 1 1 

There  are  two  terms  which  are  standard  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
jargon,  certainly  not  limited  to  Phoenix,  bv  any  means.  I have  heard 
them  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly,  “baclmliding,”  which 
is  always  used  in.a  very  derogatory  context.,; . ui, 

Since  my  time  ;is  running  out  j I shall  not  comment  on.;  public  schools 
or  'the  problems  of  Indians  in  higher  ' education.  Perhaps  this 'shall 
be  touched  upon , in  the  questions.  I should  like,  therefore,  to  list 
some  further  guidelines  for  consideration,  by  ,tb  e Senate,  In  this,  my 
task  is  make  much  simpler  because  I am  in  agreement  - with -the 
recommendations-madeby  A.  Bruce -Gaarder  of  i elLS.  Office  of  Edu- 
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cation,  in  a 1967  article,  entitled  “Education  of  American  Indian 
Children.” 

He  has  12  specific  points  of  recommendation.  When  I first  read  it, 
I was  very  enthusiastic  about  each  and  every  one  of  them.  I would  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  record. 

Now,  just  to  supplement  Mr.  Gaarder’s  list,  first,  any  educational 
facility  which  purports  to  serve  the  Indian  people  should  have  their 
participation  in  administration,  policymaking,  and  curriculum  de- 
sign. It  is  not  enough  that  a school  be  located  on  a reservation  and  that 
Indian  students  attend  it. 

Secondly,  ways  and  means  should  be  sought  whereby  responsibility 
for  Indian  education  would  be  transferred  to  the  TT.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. This  is  not  a new  idea.  Conferences  have  been  held.  They  are 
discussing  the  prospect.  I,  for  one,  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
understand,  given  the  complex  demands  made  on  education  today  and 
the  unenviable  record  of  the  Bureau,  why  the  same  officials  who  are 
concerned  with  timber  and  irrigation  should  have  any  responsibility 
for  education. 

Third,  school  districts  receiving  aid  under  the  J ohn  son-O ' Malley 
Act  should  be  urged  to  move  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  enlist  In- 
dians to  serve  on  their  school  boards.  The  present  tendency  is  to  exclude 
Indians,  much  to  the  detriment  of  Indian . children  attending  these 
schools  off  the  reservations  or  even  op , the reservations.  ■ . 

Every  attempt  should  be  made,  even  if  it  requires  a major  public 
relations  effort,  to  involve  American  college  youth  in  teaching  and 
tutoring  Indian  students.  The  desire  to  serve  is  there  on  the  part  of 
youth,  if  they  but  knew  where  and  how.  The  few  programs  attempted 
have  been  generally  successful,  particularly  for  providing  role  models 
for  Indian  children  living  in  isolated  areas. 

(The  attachment  to  Hr.  Ortiz’ statement  follows:) 


Education  of  Amebioan  Indian  Children* 

(By  B.  Gaarder,  Chief,  Modeim  Foreign  Language  Section,  U.S:  Office  of 

Education,  June  1967) 

A statement  of  recommendations  on  the  organization,  content,  teachers,  and 
teaching  methods  of  a system  of  schools,  would  be  meainingless  without  a clear 
understanding,  of  the.  nature  of  the  children  to  be  educated  and  of  the  society 
which  produces  and  . includes  them,,  or  without  general ; agreement  as  to  the 
philosophy  underlying  their  education.  In  the  case  of  American  Indian  children 
• neither  the  clear  understanding  nor  the  general  agreement  can  safely  be  as- 
sumed, and  both  must  therefore  be  made  explicit.  HoWever  briefly.  We  must  first 
attempt  to  say  who  and  What  these  children  are  and  what  are  the  results  we 
would  hope  to  attain  with  them,1  ... 


BEO.  1.  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  nASIS  OP  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Brief  references  to  two  documents,  184  years,  apart  in  our  history,  should 
suffice  on  this  point.  The  earlier  document,  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution, 
is  unequivocally  emphatic  about  the  primacy  and  dignify  of  the  Individual  as  op- 
posed to  the  power  of  the  state.  Justice  Brandeis  has  epitomised  this  emphasis  in 
tfee  Olmsteqd,  Case-:  “ThenmkersrOftbe  Constitution  .sought  ta*.  protect 

Americans  in  ,their  beliefs,  their  ..thoughts,  their . emotions  and,  their  sensations. 
They  conferred,  as  against  the  Government,  the  right,  to  he  fet  alone,  t he  most 
comprehensive  of  fights  and  the  right  knost  valued  by  civilized  raem”  . 


. . ♦This  essay  is  not  a statement  of  official  policy  of  ithe  U.S.  Office  of  Educatiop. 

1 In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I acknowledge  invaluable  help  front  Richard  L.  Light, 
specialist  in  the  teaching  of  English  as  a second  language,  TJ.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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The  second  document,  published  in  1960  as  Goals  for  Americans , contains  the 
Report  of  President  Eisenhower’s  Commission  on  National  Goals  together  with 
certain  essays  on  the  same  subject.  Henry  Wriston,  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, reminds  us  that  human  dignity  is  the  basic  value  of  freedom,  that  dignity 
“does  not  consist  in  being  well-housed,  well-clothed  and  well-fed.”  And  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  “it  rests  exclusively  upon  the  lively  faith  that  individuals  are 
beings  of  infinite  value.”  (Wriston,  1960) 

An  essay  in  the  same  volume  (p.  81)  by  John  W.  Gardner  (now  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  entitled  “National  Goals  in  Education,”  re- 
affirms for  our  day  the  ideal  of  the  Constitution  as  it  regards  education : “Our 
deepest  convictions  impel  us  to  foster  individual  fulfillment.  We  wish  each  one 
to  achieve  the  promise  that  is  in  him  . . . Our  devotion  to  equality  . . . asserts 
that  each  should  be  enabled  to  develop  to  the  full,  in  his  own  ^tyle  and  to  his 
own  limit.”  . 

Some  educational  corollaries  emerge  from  the  above  statear  nt  and  restate- 


ments of  principles : ^ 

(1)  If  the  first  goal  of  education  is  individual  self-fulfillment,  all  other 

goals,  however  important,  such  as  preparation  for  citizenship  preparation 
for  “the  world  of  work,”  and  assimilation  to  the  “mainstream  of  American 
life,”  become  secondary.  ^ . ,, 

(2)  Our  equality  before  the  law  and  the  “self-evident  truth  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  do  not  impose  upon  any  one  of  us  the  obligation  to 
be  equal , that  is  to  say,  to  be  the  same  as  everyone  else. 

(3)  There  are  many  perfectly  legitimate  ways  of  being  human. 

(4)  The  child’s  parents  and  the  child  himself  must  have  the  major  voice 
in  determining  what  his  education  should  be. 

So  we  see  that  the  “right  to  be  let  alone”  places  self-fulfillment,  self-determined, 
at  the  peak  of  all  the  desiderata  of  education.  _ 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  quotations  from  authoritative  sources  abound 
showing  that  the  philosophy  which  has  guided  those  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  American  Indian  children  has  rested  squarely  on  other  principles: 
“protection  of  the  child  from  the  detrimental  influence  of  the  home  surroundings,’ 
“the  destruction  of  tribal  ways,”  “the  creation  of  a new,  autonomous,  total 
environment  into  which  the  Indian  child  can  be  transmigrated  so  as  to  remake 
him  into  a European  personality,”  “destruction  of  the  appalling  religious  beliefs 
and  superstitions  of  the  Indians,”  “eradication  of  Indian  culture  as  the  primary 
source  of  Indian  Impoverishment,”  “discouragement  and  eradication  of  the  use  of 

indigenous  languages,”  etc.  ^ , . ..  .. 

In  short,  the  de  facto  principle  has  been  that  the  Indian  s salvation  lies 
in  his  ceasing  to  be  what  and  who  he  is,  that  it  lies  in  becoming  assimilated  by 
the  acceptance  of  “educative”  procedures  designed  to  alienate  the  child  from 
his  own  people,  beginning  with  the  rule  that  English  shall  be  the  sole  language 
of  instruction.  . . “ V /,  V, ...•  \.V \x" ..  . 


SEC.  2.  SALIENT  FACTS  AND  FINDINGS  ABOUT  AMERICAN  INDIANS 
Population,  languages,  and  literacy 


Total  population,  all  ages  (BIA,  1960) 
Aleuts  in  Alaska)  — — 


(including  29,000  Eskimos  and 


553,000 


Total  aged  6 to  18  (BIA,  1966). 


Enrolled  in  public  schools — 

Enrolled  in  Federal  schools™- — -- 
Enrolled  in  mission  and  other  schools- 

Not  in  school 

Not  located^_^>--_-l--ii^-iw-. — -- 


152, 114 

■;  ■ rrrrrr  r~. — 

86,827 

7,757 

2,663 


Wallace  Ti.  Chafe,  of  the  Smithsonian  Instiution.  ha9said(1962)  that  of  the 
nearly  300  recognizably  separate  American  Indian  languages  and  dialects  3tm 
ertant-^-hence  ■ the  same1  number  of  separate  tribal ' groiips~only > roughly  40% 
have  more  than  one  hundred  speakers; : IFishmAn*  (1966)  notes  ;that;ih  the  case, 
of  About  55%  of  all  these  languages  the«  reknaining1  ^speakers  are  • of  r advanced 
age;  which,  implies'  that  many J Of  the' tongues^-each ' one ' an  irreplaceable  miracle 
. — r — — are4  destined  to* disappear.  • " > v mi: 


no  less  than*  the  Whboping  cratt 

,■  • r*T  • M'  . e V \h.t. 


; - Hi  t : 


V 


.*5 


n: 
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Chafe  finds  (1965)  that  there  are  45  indigenous  languages  spoken  in  the  United 
States  including  Alaska,  by  1000  or  more  speakers.  William  C.  Sturdevant,  also 
of  the  Smithsonian,  has  devised  five  categories  of  availability  of  literacy  materials 
and  applied  them  (as  best  estimates  subject  to  refinement  and  correction)  to  the 
Chafe  data.  The  information  follows. 

EXTENT  OF  LITERACY  MATERIALS  FOR  45  INDIAN  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  BY  1,000  OR  MORE  PERSONS  OF  ALL  AGES 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  » 


Literacy  categories  Languages  Popula-  Location 


Category  J : Practical  orthography:  available  reading  Creek 8,000  Oklahoma,  Alabama 

material;  considerable  Indian  literacy;  technical  Navajo 90,000  Avwcona,  Colorado,  New 

a~»mmar  M6XIC0,  UtaVl. 

g.ammar.  Cherokee  ' 10,0C0  Oklahoma,  North  Carolina. 

Cree  __  35,000  Montana,  Canada. 

Ojibwa  45,000  Montana,  North  Dakota, 

, Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan. 

Teton  (Lakota)— — 15,000  South  Dakota,  Montana, 

Canada. 

Eskimo  (I nupik) 50,000  Alaska,  Canada. 

Category  2:  Practical  orthography;  some  reading  Chickasaw^ — 2,500  Mk.k.tnn: 

material;  a little  Indian  literacy;  technical  gram-  Choctaw — — . — — 7,000  Oklahoma,  Mississippi, 

mar;  no  practical  dictionary.  . • ' ^ • licnn- 

* Eskimo  (Yupik) 13,500  Alaska,  Canada. 

Fox  (including  Sac) 1,000  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Kansas. 

Nez  Perce^__ — _ 1.000  Idaho.  . 

Santee 4,000  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota,  Nebraska. 

Yankton  (Nakota,  ex-  1,500  North  Dakota, South 
cluding  Assiniboine).  Dakota,  Montana. 

Category  3:  Practical  orthography;  no  reading  ma-  Apache,  Chincahua___--  J’299 

tanal;  no  Indian  Utoracy;  technical  grammar;  no  Apache  Jicarilla 1,000  NewJWexico. 

practical  dictionary.  Apache,  M^calero......  jl.OM  .. 

Apache,  Western— 10,000  Arizona. 

Arapahoe  2,000  Wyoming,  Oklahoma. 

Blackfoot 5, 500  Montana,  Canada. 

* - Cheyenne 4,000  Montana,  Okalhoma. 

. f * t.i  Hidatsa  . Li  1, 100  • North  Dakota. 

Hopi—  ..... 4,000  Arizona. 

Papago  . 9,000  Arizona,  Mexico. 

...  L-;  pjfK*  - 5,000  ^ DO. 

Shoshone  (including  f ^,t)00  California; Nevada,  Idaho r 

Gosiute).  Oregon.  Wyoming. 

Southern  Paiute 2,000  Nevada; ’Arizona,  Cali- 

. -•  J <>'■  -i  - •'  fornia,  Utah. 

Tewa_  -l.L ...4.  2,000  New  Mexico; Arizona. 

Taos 1,  000  New  Mexico.  . 

ZiinL....^ .....  3,500  California. 

• .*  : u » r- '■  t ^‘r  -i  <f  -5,-000  Montana.-  ;.  • 

Category  4:  Practical  orthography:  no  reading  ma-  Assiniboine 1*599  Mentha,  f^nada.  ; ; 

tenal:  no  Indian  literacy;  inadequate  technical  I si  eta J*529  New  Mexico. 

li nquistic studies.  -----------  , 

’ Keresan.l . . i. — i ^ « • 7^000  i Oh. 

Kutchin 1,290  Alaska,  Canada. 

t .,v  < l. ,v~t  Mohave.i-^.-..---^w ; 1;000  Arizona 

Okanagan. 1,500  Washington,  Canada. 

Tsimshian.4T_- . 3,  000  Alaska  Canada. 

; i.  . v */ * -M I 3,000  Colorado,  Utah.  J 

.... . Walapai -•  1,000  .j  Arizona;./-  ?-r?*  \ / 

- Winnebago 1,500  Wisconsin,  Nebraska. 

. 7.7  ' ."..V  Yuma — 1,,000  r Caljfprnja. u ,<-:- 

Category  5:  No  practical  orthography;  no  signifi-  Omaha v Nebraska.  ^ * 

cant  studies  of  the  language.  Yakima.. 1, 500  Washington. 

■ “■.-j.  \ _ _ _ i-u  r t-:  ?*»->■•  * = v.t  «y  \ 

iT  The  literacy  categories  and  languages In  eat^rcategoiywere  detrirmincwlby  Wilfiam^tutfeWnt  of  the  SmithMnian  and 
revisedhV  hhn^ugust  1967. Some  data  from  other  sources  hasibeen  included;  however;  for  which  we  assume  responsibility. 

ABfi^Rljl  _ :.V:  to'/: 

: Note  :-Fsti  mates  on  populations  stiJI  speakingthe  Indian  languages,  are  liy  Wallace >L  Chetoifi 

Present  Speakers  of  North  American  Indian  Languages,”  International  Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  XXVII,  3,  195Z, 
updated,  by  Cjiafe  in;tJAh£Q(Xl4  4,-1965<j  T i ? .kdiJiv-t  dri  fir  • ?ii\ ' *X  <>  , Vila*-.*-  .?,T  - v> 

No  one;  Omowa  x exactly i iwliat  ? percent  ^ >the  or>  how^ 

many  ots  tliose  of  sdiool  age, >6-18^1  retain itangrtage-  5 A|»* 
estimate  * made,  tin^ ^1964  nypith  r ftbei ; - of  - education  ^specialists  set . f the  > 

number  * as  60%'Of^the  cmidxmin^Sta  tea  which*  ha  ve,speciah  Jhdfi  an,schooJS/  a^- 
20%  in  States  which  ^placeLthem  allvin  the-publlc 'iSChoplSvuTJW s ^piildiindica te : 
that  slightly  over  half  of  the  6-18  group  retain  use  of  the  mother  , tongue.  There 
are  indications  that  this  estimate  is  fay  too  low.  ^ic^^xample,  an  unpublished 
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study  recently  completed  by  Dr.  Duane  C.  Nichols  of  Kansas  State  University 
shows  that  91%  of  the  Sioux  Indians  on  the  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  Crow  Creek, 
and  Sisseton  reservations  in  South  Dakota  learn  the  Sioux  tongue  as  their  first 
language.  A study  of  the  Hopis,  Navajos,  Papagos,  Sioux,  Zias,  and  Zunis 
(Havighurst  and  Neugarten  1955)  showed  that  of  all  these  groups  the  Sioux 
retained  least  of  their  primitive  culture.  Read  together,  the  data  from  these 
studies  point  to  very  high  language  retention  among  the  other  more  traditional 
tribal  groups. 

Achievement  in  public  schools 

As  measured  in  the  Coleman  Report  (Coleman,  1966)  by  tests  in  both  verbal  and 
non-verbal  skills  administered  in  Fall,  1965,  the  average  minority  pupil  (except 
Oriental  Americans  but  including  American  Indians,  Mexican  Americans  and 
Puerto  Ricans)  scores  distinctly  lower  at  every  level  than  the  average  white 
pupil.  The  difference  in  achievement  was  consistently  greater  in  the  12th  grade 
than  in  the  1st  grade,  which  shows  that  under  our  present  school  policies  and 
procedures  and  in  comparison  with  majority  group  pupils  Indian  children  lose 
ground  the  longer  they  stay  in  school.  . , , 

Whatever  may  be  the  nonschool  factors  which  put  minority  children  at  a dis- 
advantage in  verbal  and  non-verbal  skills  when  they  enter  first  grade,  the  fact  is 
the  schools  have  not  overcome  them.  • 

The  Coleman  Report  points  out  that  a substantial  number  of  Indian  and 
Mexican-American  first-graders  are  in  schools  in  which  they  are  the  majority 
group.  This  is  not  time  at  the  12th  grade.  Roughly  35%  of  Indian  pupils  in  first 
grade  are  in  schools  of  between  90-100%  Indian  enrollment.  At  grade  12,  however 
less  than  10%  of  Indian  pupils  are  in  schools  with  80-100%  Indian  enrollment. 

School  environment ; pupil  attiudes  * 

In  1965  only  1%  of  the  Indian  children  in  elementary  schools  had  Indian 
teachers.  One  percent  were  taught  by  Mexican-Americans,  14%  by  Negroes,  and 
83%  had “white”  teachers.  Only  one  percent  of  them  had  an  Indian  principal.  In 
the  secondary  schools  2%  of : the  Indian  children  had  Indian  teachers.  One 
percent  were  under  Mexican-American  teachers.  8%  were  under' Negroes,  and 
88%  learned  from  “white”  teachers;  No  Indian  child  in  secondary  school  had 
an  Indian  principal;  . ..  , n t jy. 

By  the  teachers’  own  report,  twenty-six i percept  of  the  elementary  and  24% 
of  the  secondary  school  teachers  of  the  average  Indian  pupil  would  prefer  not  to 
be  teaching  Indians.  They  would  prefer  to  'be  teaching  Anglo-Saxon  children. 

The  same  Coleman  Report  reveals  a pupil  attitude  factor  which  appears  to 
have  a stronger  relatlbn^iip  Tto  achievement  'than1  do  «11  'the '“sChboT’  factors 
together.  This  factor  is  the  * extent  to  which'  an  'individual  'feels  that  he'  has  some 
control  over  his;  own  destiny:  Indian  pupils  have  far  less  conviction  than  majority 
group  pupils  that-  they  can  affect  their  own  environment  and’  future.  On  the 
question  of  “self-concept^  the1  Indian  pupils  showed '’the highest  percentage 
answering  “below,  average”  the>  question'  ‘'How  bright > do 'you  think'  you  are?” 
and  other  indicators  show  the  Indian  pupils  in  12th  grade  to  have  the  lowest  self- 
concept  of  all  minority  groups  tested. -Although  of  all  variables  attifcudinal 
variables  have  the  strongest  relation 'to 'school  achievemen  t;  'these  variables • ap- 
pear  tote  little'  influenced  by  ’ variations  * in  * school'  chardeteristiCs.  Insum, 
the'  Coleman  Report:  makes  a!  convincing  case 'for  the  view 1 fiat : student  achieve-' 
ment  depends  largely  oh' forces 'over1  which '.today’s' schools'  exercise  little  control. 

i:  ■■■■vi!  .iiiu  "> 

SEC.  3.  IDEALS  AND  BEAUTIES  I 'ASSIMILATION  WITHOUT  '-AIUEN'ATION F ' : ■ ’ 


Section  1,  above,  postulatesttholdeal  igoal;of?the  educator  as  m^imum  self- 
fulflllment i - - . . ..  . ^ ” 

tion 
the 

two’  w 

been,  ehpeeialiy  since  thO  Meriain ' Report; ' 

vidual  - self-fulfillment, 1 

difference  'betweenthe? 

child-rearing  practices, r - . 

ofSfhese?'frhe  result has ^heen'failu^farfbeyOhd  the  mere  sch^l''....  r.  ^ 
tardatidn; 1 underachievement  ahd 1 drop^oitts:  The  'official  Ihhgu’ftjge'pOlicy  has  kept’ 

tt.Ji1-. «;■.)■■  *.-(•  .itulr  r’-rd]Ao  M Iff*  n&Kl  OT.OOr.&mliU  *»!MH 
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the  Indians  in  the  primitive  status  of  non-literate  peoples  (their  languages  are 
used  only  for  oral  communication,  with  minor,  inconsequential  exceptions  noted 
above  in  Section  Two),  and  the  constant  effort  to  eliminate  the  differences,  forc- 
ing each  child,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  to  choose  between  his  own  people  and 
the  outside  world,  is  nothing  less  than  attempted  assimilation  by  alienation. 

The  language  and  alienation  policies  together  have  effectively  prevented  the 
formation  of  an  Indian  intelligentsia  and  have  systematically  cut  away  from  the 
tribes  most  of  their  potential  leaders.  The  overall  result  has  tended  to  keep  the 
Indians  in  a condition  of  unleavened  peasantry.  The  educational  policies  actually 
followed  in  the  past  are  thus  seen  to  be  self-defeating  ano.  in  direct  opposition  to 


the  statesman’s  goal.  J,.  ... 

The  view  taken  in  this  paper  is  that  the  sole  disadvantageous  difference  that 
matters  is  the  extent  of  the  Indian's  lack  of  self-sufficiency,  and  that  self- 
sufficiency  comes  only  from  self -fulfillment  at  every  age  level.  The  recommenda- 
tions which  follow  rest  on  the  belief  that  the  ideal  goal  of  the  educator  and  the 
goal  of  the  statesman  are  fully  compatible  and  that  each  could  reinforce  the 
other.  The  recommendations  reject  as  irrelevant  (though  not  as  untrue  or  incon- 
sequential) both  the  romantic’s  notion  that  in  the  Indian  cultures  there  is  much 
that  is  worth  preserving  and  the  notion  that,  the  “white”  man’s  way  are  neces- 
sarily superior  because  they  are  dominant.  , . . 

In  sum,  the  view  taken  her®  is  that  self-sufficiency — realized  through  self- 
fulfillment  for  each  individual  Indian  child  and  for  each  separate  Indian  tribe — 
will  not  only  achieve-  the  statesman’s  goal,  but  that  it  is  the  surest,  quickest  road 
to  self -dispersal  of  the  tribes  and  their  eventual  assimilation  and  disappearance. 
(Whether  such  a result  is  to  pe  viewed  happily  or  unhappily  is  not  the  concern 
of  this  paper.)  The  reasoning  is  simple:  (1)  if  a group  is  self-sufficient  it  ceases 
to  be  a problem ; and  (2)  in  this  country  the  mobility,  both  social,  and  geographi- 
cal, of  educated  people,  especially  college-educated  ones,  is  very  high ; and  this 
kind  of  mobility  means  living,  where  -the  children,  whether  or  not  they  learn  the 
Indian  mother  tongue,  are  middle-class  youngsters  swept  along  on  the  sea  of 
middle-class  English  and  the  value  Bystem  which  English  transmits. -(Confirming 
evidence  is  found  in  a study  which  compared  permissive  and  suppressive  cultural 
contacts  between  whites  and  Indians.  The  initial  Yaqui-Spanish  contact  appears 
to  have  been  a permissive  one,  with  the  result  that  a fusion  of  Yaqui  and  Spanish 
cultural  elements,  took,  palce  in  a comparatively  , short  time.  Conversely,  Tewa- 
Spacish  relations,  wore,  marked  by  coercion  and  suppression  of  Indian  ceremonies 
and  customs,  and,  up /to  ;the  present  time.  Spanish  and  Tewa  cultural  patterns 
have  remained: distinct.  Cf.  Dozier,  1964.;)  >,  ■ : . - • . • - : 

The  specific.. recommendations:  .which  follow,  implement  the  principle-  of  self-, 
determination  (including  the,  choice  of  a language):;  and  the.  belief  that  the  only 
road  of  development  of . a people  is  that  of  self-development,  including  the  right  to 
make  its  own  decisions  iand.  its  own  mistakes,  educate  its  ownchildren:  in  its  own 
ways,  write  its  own  poems  and  stories;  revere  its  own  gods  and  heroes,  choose  its 
leaders  and,  depose,  them— in  short,  to  be  human  ‘in  its  own.  way  and  demand  re- 
spect for  that  way^  * ....  r'.':'  .<  - c.-’b.-.t  'at*  : - • 

If  it  is  true  that  society  as  a whole- — in  this- case  .each  , separate  tribal  society 
ivith  its  own  history, ; language,  and.  system , of : beliefs  i and  behavior — is  ines- 
capably the -major  .shaper  and  educator  of  a, child  (as  compared  tothe  much  lesser 
effect  of  the  school)  edueational  poliey  should  seek;  to  strengthen  and  develop 
and  ennoble  the;  social-  structure -ns  a , whole.  The  opposite,-  strategy,  efforts  to 
weaken  or  bypass  the  Indian  social  structure  and  lessen  its  influence  on  the  child, 
inevitably  deprives  him  of  -his  main  source  of  growthandistrength.-;.  ■■ T- 


i>  • : ■v.-V  ,!>SE0:  BECOMMEXTOATiONS  ; <1  • ''•■•'h;  . i.  :■■■■■ 

j ;<>  hsou-o-fi.':  iii f • ucihni  :r:-r-rr,  "i :•>  : : * t = r / • s”;  ; 

;• . The  - necessary  • brevity  .of . this  paper/  preclud  as : specific  recommendations  on 
every  , point  and  sftngtipp.  The  pedicles  enunciated  would  be  , applied  to'fche  extent 
of  their  ;pertinence  in  terms -of  .tflip  status,  outlined  above  iiuSepi».w  J!ioo  and  as 
quickly  r as  feasible.  feasibility  Is.nofe  meant  to  depend,  however;  onr  such  factors ! 
as  the  death.  retir^nept : of  supernumerary  teachers  now  employed:  • to  work' 

wit^.  Indian  cffildren/  bU  ; rather  on  factors  such.aa  tbereadinetss,  of  printed  school 
materials  for  beginning:  programs  of  .bilingual  i n struction » !■'>■*  \ >>*■ 

Education  is  much  more  than.  wimt  happeuS  iin  the  schools.  ;Wle  have!  seen  that 
the  Coleman  ■ Report:  implies  ■ ope  conclusion-above.  aU-Qthersj  /thati  schools  bring- 
UtJtle  influence  to  bear  on  a child’s  achievement  that  is  independent  of  his  back- 
ground and -general  social,  context.  This,  means  that, it , is  essential, to  involve  the 
home  and  the  entire  social  group,  exalt  them  and  their  virtues,  and  build  them  up 
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in  order  to  build  on  them.  All  of  the  recommendations  have  this  aim ; all  seek  to 
develop  self-sufficiency  through  self-fulfillment. 

Recommendations 

1.  Indians  should  run  their  own  schools,  determine  the  curriculum,  set  fiscal 
policy,  and  hire  and  fire  the  school  administrators,  teachers  and  other  employes. 

(A  very  promising  prototype  school  which  works  on  this  principle  is  the  Rough 
Rock  Indian  Demonstration  School  at  Chinle,  Arizona.)  In  the  case  of  public 
schools  which  receive  Johnson-O’Malley  funds,  eligibility  for  the  funds  should  be 
conditioned  on  Indian  representation  on  the  school  board  proportional  to  the 
number  of  Indian  children  enrolled  in  the  system. 

2.  It  should  without  exception  be  the  policy  in  the  schools  and  in  all  other 
matters  that  Indians  employed  with  Federal  funds  for  work  in  association  with 
other  Indians  should  be  of  the  same  tribal  and  mother  tongue  group  as  the 
others  with  whom  they  are  to  work.  This  means,  for  example,  that  Indian 
teachers,  teacher  aides,  administrators,  clerks,  janitors,  etc.,  working  with  the 
Hopis  will  be  Hopis  and  have  Hopi  as  their  mother  tongue.  Likewise,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  group  children  on  the  basis  of  the  language  they  speak, 
in  order  to  encourage  them  to  verbalize  their  experiences,  encourage  socializing, 
and  strengthen  their  tribal  bonds.  (W.  W.  Beatty  stated  (LaFarge,  1942)  that 
“in  the  majority  of  cases  the  Indians  who  are  employed  on  the  Sioux  reservations 
come  from  Oklahoma,  while  educated  Sioux  are  sent  to  the  Southwest  and  South- 
west Indians  are  employed  in  Oklahoma  or  the  Northwest.”) 

3.  Beginning  immediately  in  the  first  three  grades  of  all-Indian  schools,  and  in 
grades  4,  5,  and  6 of  such  schools  as  soon  as  a minimal  complement  of  Indian 
language  teaching  materials  can  be  prepared,  bilingual  instruction  (Gaarder, 
1966)  will  be  instituted. 

This  will  provide  (based  on  the  model  of  the  Cuban  half  of  the  Coral  Way 
bilingual  elementary  school  in  Dade  County,  Florida)  instruction  in  all  areas 
of  the  curriculum,  except  English,  during  one  half  of  every  school  day  by  Indian 
teachers  using  their  Indian  tongue  as  the  medium,  and  closely  coordinated  in- 
struction in  the  same  areas  of  the  curriculum,  except  the  Indian  tongue,  by 
teachers  from  the  dominant  group  using  English  as  the  medium.  In  all  cases 
the  teachers  teach  in  their  mother  tongue. 

In  schools  where  only  a part  of  the  pupils  are  Indian  children,  instead  of  the 
full  50-50  bilingual  program  there  will  be  at  least  one  hour  of  instruction  per 
day  through  the  medium  of  the  Indian  lanugage,  designed  to  reinforce  all  areas 
of  the  school  curriculum  in  grades  1-6.  The  purpose  of  this  entire  recommenda- 
tion is  to  avoid  retardation,  strengthen  the  home-schooil  relationship  and  en- 
hance the  child’s  self-concept.  (It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  much  easier 
fpr  a native  speaker  to  learn  tb  redd  Van  Indian  language  \ylth  a scientifically 
developed . phonemic  alphabet  than  it  is  "for  a child  speaker  of  English  to  lemm 
to  read  English  This  fact  gives  the  Indian,  child  a signal  advantage  in  school 
oyjer  ! the  .monolingual  Kngl ish-spbakrng  ^ child.  (Of.  Gaatdbr,  '1967); 

4.  A!  program  of  ‘ language  development^i^bof ding, , writing  rind  publication— 
in'  the’ Indian  (and  Eskimo  and  ^eut)  tongues  shoula  begbi  at once, dealing^ both 
with  Indian  histofy,  religious,1  biography,  for e,  folk-tales,  points  of  view  bn  cur- 
rent problems,  etc.,  and  with  the  essential  subject  matter .of  .the  schopl  curriculum. 

t This  wo rk  co jild . be,!  undertaken  for  e very ; language'  y^hich  has  ,pt  • least  1000 
speakers*  In!  the  languages  witla  relatively  few  speakers  ,'the;  j^ubh  cation  program 
might  l^  liniited  to  those  m aterialp  need^  hi  grades^  to  formb  strong  bridge 
tbr  English!  i Fjof  the  majo^,  lanugages  each  people  would  eventually  set  the,  limits 
of  what  is  'desirable  and  feasible.  (Seetibn  Two  shows  roughly  the  pr esent  status 
of  lndian  language  developmeh^  Re  program  envisaged  iwbuld  require  help  f rpm 
scientific  , ,( Oje^iptivpl  linguists.'  ‘It-|s.far  fi^dm  a mphuinental 

w'lJu- i 

^ jSt  Every, . effort  .should  made . to  develop,  ^strong, jinnt^ 

tipimhlp  :jbetwe^,‘ti^e li^&an ipiiRW  imr^^and  ih£  echoo}. {wie.fow 
tipns  above  are  meaiit^  tnis  about,  in  addition,  the'sbhooi  shbiild 

become  a place  for  other  adult-centeredj^a0^^^8 : .(*)  recording  on  tape  the 
oral  history,  lore,  etc.,  of  the  group  for  playback  in  the  schools  and  by  radio,  and 
later Vtranscrlptioiirf or * editing  ^and  ^publication (;b  ) live  story  ftelling  by»  ;the  wits 
and  sages  of  the  tribe ; o);  adult  literacy  classes  m bpth, iffie  jhiother  tongue, 

and.  English.  (Again  it  Should  bebdrnein  mind  ;t^  sdentificaliyrdesighed^ 

phonemic  alphabets  anadulfc  canleam  very  v easily  to  readihis:  own  language. 
OMs  means « thatlhe,  qulickly;  masters:  all;o£  the  mechanics,  of  reading  inyany  lan-: 
guage  with  Roman  script,  and  thus  has  a powerful  .bridge  to  English.)  V « ; x r^\. 
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6.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  emergence  of 

native  leaders  in  each  tribal  group.  We  take  note  of  the  statement  by  W.  W. 
Beatty  “that  the  true  native  leaders  were  either  ignored  or  displaced  by  those 
who  showed  subservience  to  government  or  church.  . . . these  subservient 
Indians  would  not  normally  have  achieved  leadership.  This  is  why  the  reports 
say  that  educated  Indians  cannot  be  used  successfully  in.  the  administration  of 
their  own  tribal  groups.”  We  agree  with  Beatty’s  advice  to  seek  leaders  among 
the  “young  Indians  who  are  aggressive,  critical,  and  inclined  to  be  noncoopera- 
tive.” (LaFarge,  1042)  • .. 

7.  There  is  need  for  graduate  study  and  research  center  to  cussed  on  the  history, 
languages,  and  culture  of  American  Indians.  The  same  center  could  coordinate 
much  of  the  publication  of  teaching  material  and  other  items  in  the  Indian 

languages.  _ .......  . . . , 

8.  To  pupils  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  and  who  come  to  school 

knowing  little  or  no  English,  English  must  inevitably  be  taught  as  a second 
language.  This  does  not  deny  its  primacy  as  the  official  language  of  the  nation, 
but  means  that  special  teaching  methods  are  required.  The  self-sufficiency  which 
is  the  goal  of  these  recommendations  requires  that  English  be  learned  well  by 
every  Indian  child.  Bilingual  education  (the  use  of  the  indigenous  Indian  tongue 
as  a teaching  medium  to  assure  aquisition  and  mastery  of  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  while  English  is  still  being  mastered  as  a vehicle  of  instruction ) is 
one  half  of  the  strategy  to  bring  this  about.  The  other  half  is  the  use  of  better 
methods  and  materials  for  teaching  English,  guided  by  the  insights  into  language 
found  in  scientific  (descriptive)  linguistics.  . ...  . . 

9.  Indian  children  should  preferably  not  be  put  in  boarding  school,  and  m no 
case  should  children  of  different  language  groups  be  put  together  in  such  schools. 
Far  preferable,  in  the  view  taken  here,  is  a much  simpler  one-room  or  hogan-type 
school  close  to  home,  with  bilingual  instruction  given  by  two  different  teachers 
(one  Indian-speaking,  one  English-speaking)  even  though  by  ordinary  educa- 
tional standards  the  simpler  school  seems  to  be  of  far  lesser  quality.  _ 

10.  Mere  transfer  of  all  Indian  children  from  BI A schools  to  public  schools 
under  State  control  would  -emove  the  seeming  anomaly  of  a Federal  agency 
running  local  school  systems,  but  this  transfer  by  itself  would  solve  nothing.  To 
be  convinced  of  this  one  has  but  to  reflect  on  the  quality  of  the  education  re- 
ceived by  Mexican  American  children  in  the  public  schools. 

11.  Action  should  be  taken  immediately  to  remove  all  religious  ^organiza  tions 
of  other  than  Indian  origin  from  direct  influence  in  the  eduction  of  Indian 
children  on  reservation  or  other  Federally-or  State-controlled  property.-  The 
purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  not  to  abridge  in  any  way  f reedom  of  religion 
among  the  Indians  or  hinder  them  from  sending  their  children  to  sectarian1  private 
schools  outside  of  the  reservations,  blit  rather  to  eliminate  a major  divisive  (and 
therefore  destructive)  force  ’ which  hinders  the  free'  self-deyelopment  of  the 
Indian  peoples : dividing,  the  individual  within  his  own  mind  and  ,each  Sect  from 
all  the  others..  Quasi-official  sanction  of  the  division  of  Indian  peoples  among 
competing  sects  of  white  proselytizers  should  be  seen  as:  what  it  is:  the  .use  of 
Federal  or  'State  power  to  ' favor  the  <jhristian  religions  over  the  indigenous 

gion  s ' ’ - ’ ^ . ’ " • . .‘  *.  ^ ^ "...  - » 

12.  Although  the  educational  policy  set  forth  in  this  paper  involves  the  whole 
cf  each  Indian  society  rather  than  merely  its  system  of  schools,  rhtx  policy,  can  (be 
summarized  thus  in  terms  of  the  reservation  schools : bilingual . ; ducation  with 
each  Indian  tongue  and  English  given  equal  time  and  treatment  as  mediums  of 
instruction,  using  approximately'  equal  numbers  of  same-Indian-language  speak- 
ing teachers  and  EngUsh^eaking  teacherS  in  schodis,  (all  ot  which  would  be 


tion  geograph ieally  and  socially . with  their  oo nstitiieht  ^families^  _e^minatxng  all 
hoarding  schools  not  vexprcssly  debdred  hy  those*lianiiUes/  and’  involving  the 

mi ~ .» ka+W  vlft  ftTerolse  of  \nowef . 


parents : inaxiriiall^ ; tihi^gtt  6oth  .^^t^andf  r'e^y ^ 
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Senator  Yarborough.  Dr.  Ortiz,  are  you  familiar  with  a study  by 
Dr.  George  Sanchez,  published  by  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Press 
about  1940,  called,  “The  Forgotten  People”  ? , - . 

Dr.  Ortiz.  Yes.  ‘ V. ’’ ; 

Senator  Yarborough.  He  points  out  some  of  these  problems  of  edu- 
cation. He  is  a distinguished  New  Mexican  who  now  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  HLe  points  out  some  of  these  problems  of  edu- 
cating Indian  children.  - 

I want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  moving  into  action  with  this  subcommittee,  to 
bring  this  out  into  the  public  consciousness  and  remove  this  problem. 
I congratulate  you  for  this  fine  paper  you  have  given  us. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Ortiz.  If  you  have 
any  other  information  as  we  go  along,  we  will  be  delighted  to  have  it. 

Dr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you.  There  is  one  thing:  with  regard  to  your 
request  for  information  on  'boarding  School  students^  THr.  IVilham 
Byler.  executive  director  of  the . Association  on  American'  Inqjan 
Affairs ; of  New  York  City,  prepared  a preliminaiy— let  me  emphasize 
the  word  “preliminary”— rundown  of  younger  boarding  school  stu- 
dents. It  should  not  be  taken  as  replacing  your  request,' however.  > ’ 
Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Wo  will  placp  in  th.^  record. 
Following  your  testimony.  - T/. .. 

Dr. Ortiz.  I have  asked  Dr  .-Byler.  He  saiditwas.all  right.  --.. 
Senator  Yarborough.  A year,  or  two  ago,  in  visitmg  the  Alabama 
Indian  Reservation,  I found  a cpuplo  of;  VISTA  yolupteers  living  .on 
the  reservation.  Iwonder!  what i your  experience  hast  been  with  the 


been  beneficial  , 

ful  ? What  is  yodr  ppimdn  'f  ,yT,  j «>•  a„lsattra>5r.t  arti  it*  '-itt, 

Dr.  Ortiz,  v I regret  to  say.  that.  I do  not  have;  any  expenence  with 
VISTA  volunteers  themselves.  But  I have  observed  and  worked  mth 
students1 


r;dthet[pty^ams^Jsay^J  p^fdtyp^;  fd'  xHe'  VISTAS  p*Q" 
grams.  Harvard  and  Raacliffe  have  Phillips  Brooks  House,  a social 
welfare  program,  and  for  a number  of  years,  they  have  been  having 
undergraduates  work  for  6,  7,  3 weeks  during  the  summer. 
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The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has  also  done  a lot  of 
work.  I have  observed  them  and  I know  they  have  been  tremendously 
successful. 

You  see,  they  are  able  to  operate  in  very  relaxed  circumstances. 
They  are  a nonformal,  nonstructured  school  group.  My  impression, 
from  the  time  I was  a small  boy,  is  the  change  these  people  affected 
just  in  serving  as  role  models,  in  representing  something  which  is  not 
too  far  removed,  just  a few  years  away;  it  is  amazing  how  much  In- 
dian students  begin  to  emulate  these  students  from  back  Fast,  at  least 
in  a positive  sense. 

Sena  tor  Yakbokough.  You  are  not  speaking  of  VISTA  volunteers, 
as  such? 

Dr.  Obtez.  Not  as  such. 

Senator  Yabbobottgh.  These  VISTA  volunteers  were,  I believe, 
from  Los  Angeles  and  were  Anglos,  or  what  we  call  Anglos  in  the 
Southwest.  There  were  other  volunteers  who  came  there,  I think  sent 
by  the  Bureau  of  Tr>rH«.n  Affairs,  from,  the  Indian  tribes.  These  Indians 
have  been  very  isolated  from  other  tribes.  They  were  an  original  group 
from  Alabama.  They  had  visitors  who  came  there  and  worked  over  the 
traditions1  dances  of  this  Alabama  tribe.  Many  of  the  cultural  at- 
tributes had  been  forgotten  in  their  isolation  and  the  pressures  around 
them  to  abandon  their  Indian  culture.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  those  visits 
from  representatives  of  tribes  that  had  maintained  their  original  In- 
dian culture  to  some  extent  during  all  these  generations  and  centuries. 

Have  you  observed  that  type  of  cultural  exchange  of  Indian  tribes 
to  other  tribes  who  are  isolated  from,  say,  the  Oklahoma  or  New 
Mexico,  or  Arizona  groups,  who  are  fairly  close  to  each  other  and 
have  visitors  and  delegations  from  other  tripes? 

Dr.  Oanz.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Yabboboxtgh.  Do  you  think  that  type  of  visit  has,  been 
beneficial?,  .....  , ..'A 

Dr.  Okhz.  Oh, yes;, oh,  most  certainly.  , - ; , 

Senator  Yabbobough.  ,3Q|q  you  thinfc.$hat,  is  very  beneficial  to.  the 
isolated  tribes^,  those,  far  off  by  themselves? 

Dr.Oimz.  Yes.  . /.  . , .....  . 

. Senator  Kxnhedt  of  MewVorfc.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dfoctor.  The 
material8  3upphed  willbe  printed.in  the  Record  at  this  point.  , , . 

(The material referred to follows :)  • ,i  »>!«*'•».!  ■ ■{  . 
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in  BubkAc  op  Indian  Appaibs  Boabdinv 
9 and  Under,-  , ^lfain«aa fc‘  or 

AvPAnte,'  t Ovoii^PmOi 


Memobandum  Re! 

Schools  and  poBioroBias,.  Aoi 
AssooiATiaN  i oar  > American  <i: — 


In  response  to 


the  attached 

for  apla  nine  » and' under, i Von  ^ftll*  note*  that  ui'thoee  'cases  Where  the  SehObl 'en- 
roll* both;  dajrr  and  boarding:  *tudf*ta  '(foevfcbd  wltfeaaf  ftp  the^BIAl  WaeWngton 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  pi  hand,  we  chh  'eetiinhfo’fnat1  between  jaw 
and  eight  ‘ thousand 
AonnltjtffUck  * * 

fyfnpatevtOTthj  thp.%  i 
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ENROLLMENTS  IN  BUREAU  BOARDING  SCHOOLS  AND  DORMITORIES,  AGES  9 AND  UNDER 


Total 


Crand  total,  boarding  and  dormitory. 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS 
Total  boarding - 


Aberdeen: 

North  Dakota: 

Standing  Rock  community.. 

Wahpeton 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne- Eagle  Butte 

Oglata  community 

Pierre  Indian 

Rosebud 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.: 

Albuquerque 

Canoncito -------- 

Anadarko,  OkJa.:  Cheyenne-Arapho. 

Bi Kings,  Mont:  Busby -------- 

Juneau,  Alaska:  Wrangell  Institute.. 
Muskogee: 

Mississippi: 

Bogue  Chitto 

Conehatta 

Chocta  Central... — 

Oklahoma:  Seneca  Indian 

Arizona: 

Chinle 

Crystal.. 

Denehotso 

Dilcon 

Greasewood 

Hunters  Point. 

Lower  Kaibeto. 

Kayenta ...  — 

Kinlichee 

Klagetah 

Leupp. 

Low  Ma 


Low  Mountain 

Lukachukai 

Nazlini 

Pine  Springs 

Plnon— 

Rock  Point 

Rocky  Ridge.. 

Seba  Dalkai 

Many  Farms... 

Shonto 

Steamboat 

Teecnospos 

Tuba  City 

Wide  Ruins 

New  Mexico: 

Baca 

Cheechiigeetho 

Chuska 

Crown  point 

Lake  Valley 

Mariano  Lake 

Nenahnezad 

Pinedale — 

Pubelo  Pintado 

Red  Rock 

San  Juan 

Sanostee 

Shiprock 

Standing  Rock 

Thoreau 

Toadlena 

Tohatchi 

Torreon 

White  Horse 

Wingate  Elementary. 

Utah: 

Aneth  Boarding 

Navajo  Mountain 


2,238 

2,517 

2,  505 

2,463 

2, 165 

2,365 

2, 305 

2,234 

28 

30 

21 

33 

13 

17 

29  _ 

28 

46 

73 

64 

52 

7-> 

68 

64 

76 

6 

17 

29 

21 

16 

22 

11 

22 

1 

4 

4 

11 

7 

6 

1 

3 

19 

23 

i4 

22 

5 

17  .. 

15 

29 

23 

24 

41 

4 

34 

17 

24 

26 

27 

27 

21 

12 

10 

14 

20 

40 

89 

78 

113 

21 

30 

24 

23 

63 

49 

40 

42 

28 

37 

43 

48 

58 

84 

72 

f8 

26 

28 

.30 

28 

81 

87 

62 

25 

9,728 


9,074 


♦114 

87 

♦235 

♦279 

73 

71 

9 

♦30 

4 

♦78 

37 


♦117 

♦79 

♦101 

56 

320 

♦98 

♦194 

♦156 

♦282 

112 

♦255 


82 

85 

90 

84 

341 

22 

37 

26 

30 

116 

31 

24 

21 

8 

84 

66 

76 

81 

86 

309 

30 

58 

29 

8 

♦125 

58 

70 

67 

61 

♦256 

24 

27 

21 

18 

90 

20 

19 

19 

4 

♦62 

74 

46 

64 

35 

♦219 

40 

47 

25 

36 

♦148 

43 

53 

31 

3 

♦130 

43 

38 

41 

1 

123 

24 

25 

28 

32 

109 

107 

62 

72 

65 

306 

23 

17 

24 

21 

85 

71 

83 

116 

143 

♦413 

55 

34 

64 

99 

252 

27 

27 

28 

31 

♦113 

26 

27 

6 

2 

61 

22 

29 

28 

2 

81 

50 

70 

68 

76 

264 

40 

55 

60 

109 

264 

16 

24 

19 

22 

♦81 

30 

30 

20 

31 

♦111 

47 

44 

57 

49 

197 

14 

13 

4 

2 

33 

32 

30 

43 

39 

♦144 

33 

19 

31 

6 

♦89 

52 

54 

55 

16 

177 

54 

38 

53 

36 

♦181 

4 

4 

6 

10 

47. 

28 

34 

26 

22 

in 

56 

56 

62 

57 

231 

21 

29 

31 

33 

114 

21 

17 

23 

1 

62 

15 

15 

14 

2 

46 

34 

50 

67 

80 

231 

60 

46 

53 

48 

207 

25 

11 

3 

1..— 

39 

89-101 — 69— pt.  1- 
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ENROLLMENTS  IN  BUREAU  BOARDING  SCHOOLS  AND  DORMITORIES,  AGES  9 AND  UNDER— Continued 


! 

5 c 6 7 8 S Total  ; 


Phoenix,  Ariz-r 

Kearns  Canyon 

Santa  Rosa 

Theodore  Roosevelt.... 

DORMITORIES 

Total  dormitories 

Billings:  Blackfeet 

Muskogee: 

Carter  Seminary.... 

Eufaula.. 

Jones  Academy... 

Portland:  Warm  Springs. 

Peripheral  dormitories: 

Albuquerque 

Navano: 

Holbrook 

Manuelito  hall. 


Snowflake. 


Winslow 

Reservation  dormitories: 
Albuquerque: 

Ignacio 

Jicarilla 

Magdalena..... 

Ramah 

Navajo:  Huerfanc... 


15 

24 

27 

42 

108 

22 

28 

17 

• :-26 

•93 

1 

5 

11 

19 

36 

73 

152 

200 

: .229 

654 

10 

20 

15 

63 

! : l£!> 

2 

6 

12 

V.  ,7#:-) 

71 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

7 

14 

i-i„  > 21  ) 

46 

5 

8 

9 

30 

ij.. 


7 

4 

\v 

..  . 9.  v/v 

9 

: 4. ) 

. .vr*'-;1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 ' 

10 

2 

: 

33 

3 

3 

7 

;V6 

19 

12 

16 

23 

18 

69 

30 

26 

23 

79 

12 

21 

29 

25 

87 

23 

25 

36 

7 • 

9 

t 


i 


l 

t 


1,570^0^  426.  B08rd'ng 


7,467; 


! 


. „ . . . ft/.;*. 

y&MU. 

. ‘ , ...... 

.. ..  :*• . c '* . 

. . :• . ^ . r ^ o • 

U-  BvM ififf  : 


•••• 


i 

t 
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Navaho 


Grades 

offered 


Ages 


Total  en-  Day  en- 
- rollment  rolfment 


Arizona: 

Chlnle 

Crystal 

Denehotso 

D I Icon 

Greasewood... 
HuntCiS  Point.. 
Lower  Kaibeto. 
Upper  Kalbeto. 

Kayenta 

Klnlldiee 


Leupp __ 

Low  Mountain 

Lukachukai 

Nazllni 

Pine  Springs .. 

Pinon 

Rock  Point 

Rocky  Ridge.. 

Seba  DalkaL .— 

Many  Farms — — 

Shonto 

Steamboat 

Teecnospos 

Tovei  (did  not  open  1966- 

67  school  year)-- 

Tuba  City 

- Wide  Ruins— 

New  Mexico: 

Baca-.-i— 

C beech  ilgeetho 

Chuska.. 

Crownpoint— 

Lake  valley ------ 

Mariano  Lake... 

Nenahnezad .. — —— 

Pinedale... — 

Pueblo  Pintado, . 

Red  Rock 

San  Juan . 

Sanostee 

Shiprock 

; -Standi  ng  Rock. . i- 
Tho  reau  — . -----: 
A Tdadlenair.  “iL-  __  i; 

, To  hatch  L*_  - 

* T6rreon~:i i.i 

White  Horse.-—--— 

Wingate  Elementary 

Wingate  High.:.. 

Utah: 

^ Aneth  B6ardin^-_^-:-C—- 
i Navajo  Mountain...*;. — 

I ntermountain--..— :V:-’ 

v TotaL. 


B-7 

B-5 

B-6 

B-5 

B-8 

B-5 

B-l 

2-8 

B-6 

B-5 

B-2 

B-8 

B-2 

B-5 

B-5 

B-2 

B-3 

B-4 

B-2 

B-3 

B-8 

B-8 

B-3 

B-5 


61 

27 
59 
34 
65 
23 
27. 
20 
78 

28 
31 
62 


54 

22 

51 

8 

73 

31 

93 

61 


119 

34 

47 

30 


43 

75 


27 

29 

83 


29 

24 

98; 

43 

47 


43 

72 

27 

18 

79 

33 

47 


32 

83 
62 

84 
46 
26 
77 
49 
75 
25 
10 
38 
51 
36 


130 

25 

38 

33 

67 

27 

35 

65 

91 

47 


1,052 

160 

303 

237 

700 

180 

243 

471 

650 

258 


79 

9 

64 

22 

4 

37 

27 

8 

23 


700  ; ; 
144  : ; 

442 

147  V 

56  1 ■■ 

275 

214  . , 

140 
130 


0 

24 

11 

102 

104 

0 

16 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 
149 
; 0 

;;.:4 

23 

20 


,53 

0 


B-8 

B-5 


n 

25 

40 

22 

626 

0 

41 

63 

95 

73 

695 

0 

21 

26 

19 

24 

m 

. ..V,  0 

119 

74 

109: 

103 

; 931  \ 

87 

109 

108 

126 

127 

1,161 

0 

27 

: ■ ' 32.  ; ; 

.‘I!  3Q 

,<  28 

! .,178: iT  -r 

:5 

B-l  • 

B-2 

B-8 

B^8-S 

B-5 

B-3 

B-6 

B-l 

B-4 

B-2 

B-2 

B-4 


17 
29 
60 
40 
17 
16 
45  . 
27 
38 
24 
50 
47 


27  1 
30 
62  > 
55 
18 
29* 
39 1 
2 

36 

36 

55 

54 


4 

281 
65  , 
89 
,19 
24 
40 
1 

32 

19 

47 

47 


• 2 
3 

n 

99 

20 

16 

'49 

1 

38 

6 

38 

52 


- B-2 

•BrB.rv 

B-l 

B-8 


■ 12—"^ 

-65  ^ 
22^. 
^24^ 


lV‘ 

r29; 

; 59  - V 


jc38frwT- 

67a 


■ • >50 

v 91 
Vj;  597 
1,064 

v;  ' in 

;.r*  103 

r a; 8161. 

31 

.iO>::199;> 

89 

196 

256 

*V>  f <r  b'r  •"!  .f: 


0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

31 

■M  0 

0 

19 

26 

0 

41 


*5  *^*45-: 

s9^A^<438fwv*. 

27  . 348f.V£V‘‘ 

■,3=- t'52Li“V-'(' 
>16  *\15 a "43r;'v^i 

.•?4tf.  .'.50 > 4-^'^78r^  '86  066 ~ ,r'  • *' 


22 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 


>375 


\ VBW*'*- 44.;.  v rh'&sz 


# id % v v-i i\  f; L 0 fi’l  ,\;0  • t'5'te 
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NAVAHO  BOARDING  SCHOOLS 


Name  of  school 


Total,  9 Percent  Total 

and  under  boarders  boarders 


Chinle 364 

Crystal 108 

Denehotso ; 195 

Dilcon ...  105. 

GreasewoodJiw 294 

Hunters  Point.. 112 

Lower  Kaibetb,  . " 239 

Upper  Kaibeto: - 209 

Kayenta .. 339. 

Kinlichee... 149 

Klagetah - 85 

Leupp - r 301 

Low  Mou  ntalti Jl ± ' 144: ‘ 

Lukachukai..**. 285 

Nazlini 109 

Pi  ne  Springs- — 55 

Pinon 255 

Rock  Point..—. .J;.‘  154 

Rocky  Ridge. 138 

Seba  Dalkai. 130 

Many  Farms.. 118 

Shonto j.-L 273 

Steamboat 90; 

Teecnospos.--- -- S 4iiv 

Tuba  City — - 470" 


100 

85 

95; 

57 

85 

100 

93 

95 

IOC 

iod; 

IOC 

IOC; 

55. 

67 

105, 
93; 
92 
91 
62 
iooir 
100 
100 
loo ; 
92.' 
100 


364 

91* 

187 

60 

250 

113' 

221: 

195 

33£ 

149 

85 

38& 
ir^ 
i< 

sz 

23& 

145 

85 

130 

115 

272 

90 

374 

470 


Name  of  school 


Wide  Ruins.— - 

Baca. — 

Cheechilgeetho. 

Chuska. 

Crownpolnt--.- 

Lake  valley.-— 

Mariano  Lake.. 

Nenahnezah.— 

Pinedale— -J-— 

Pueblo  Pintado. 

Red  Rock.—— — 

San  Juarr...... •' 

Sanostee.:.;::." 

Standing  Rock:. - 

Thoreau. 

Toadlena...... 

Tohatchi.:. — 

Torreoni : 

White  Horse.;. 

Wingaie  Elementary — 

Aneth  Boarding; 

Navajo  Mountain 

Total— : 


Total  number  of  Navahos  9 and’ under  attending -boarding  schools — - -V  8’  021 

Total  number  of  Navahos  9 and  under  living  at  boarding;  schools — ... 7, 476 

Total  number  of  Navahos  9 and  under-  (estimated) .J. ----9,000 

Percent  of  Navalios  9 and  under  at  boarding  schools. — -4~--- — 83 

Senator  KENNEi>Tlof  New  York.  Now  we  have  Buffalo  Tiger,  chair- 
man of  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Miccosukee  Indians  in  Florida.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  his  10-year-old  son  and  several  members  of 
his  tribe.  v\  £ -j:  ’ ’ -Vf  • 

STATEMENT  OF  BUFFALO  TIGER,  CHAIRMAN,  TRIBAL  COUNCIL, 
MICCOSUKEE  INDIANS,  MIAMI;  JTLA.,  ACCOMPAltlED  BY  WIIIiAM 
?;  TIGER,  JR$  JOHN  POOjtE,  TREASURER;  ANI*  SONNY;  RHiCtE, 

assistant  chairman, :kRiB4D  council  ..  ff 

y Mr.  TtoER.  First,  I would,  like  to  introduce  thecdelegation^ 
today.  Sonny  Billie  who  is  assistant  chairman  of  thertribal  ^unipjj^and 
John-  Poole  who  is- the  timeurer!  TMs  little  fellow  on  imy  right  is.Wil- 
ham  ^geryO?;SI©.JS_9years^  , * V: : 

Senator  Ejennedt  of  New  York.  Arid  you  are  chairman,  are  you  ? 
Mr.  Tigeb.  Yes.  I am  chairman  of  tlfe  ISCwosu^  Florida. 

Senator  Kentsteot  of  New  York.  How  many there? 
Mr.  Tiger*  204  otganized^  belqngiiig  to  this  Micc(»idjee  Tribe,  and  so 
many  Indiahpwple  are  Mi^  not  signed  with  us  yet; 

that  would  be  about  420  total  msbuth  Florida.  r ,’4’ 

Senator- E^nnedtf of  New  ^ork: ; And -y^hayeihe^^ 
people  for  about  15  years;  is  that  right  ? ^ ; ' 

Mr.  Tiger.' 

Senator  :New; Thrk. Have yob 

■ ’ . . HT^.  .s  » v ’ > .-4-  r-v*£  TrfVk  fi  l'  ' ttta  ’ /i  nil  o" . T>  i rf’vTv--  y\y\l  • T ^ 3.S 

6 

J'  &+  JLJ  lit  JL  TlJTit/gJLLlC ; 1>JL10  .^UV*** 

Senator.  Kennedy  of.  Ne^v  York. . What  about  you,  Sonny? 

Mr.  BmiiiE.  I have  not  been  to  school. 


Total,  9 
and  under 

percent 

boarders 

Total 

boarders  j 

117 

97 

’7  113 

50 

100 

‘ 50 

90 

97 

87 

264 

100 

264 

282 

100 

1 283 

74 

91 

67 

70 

: 60 

100 

. 173 

~ 31 

100 

31 

144 

90 

130 

85 

71 

. 60 

100 

.190 

200 

.,84 

168 

44 

100 

. : 44 

114 

100 

n 4 

250 

100 

. 250 

100  ’ 

.111 

100 

. .7  iK 

43 

100 

C,  43 

261 

98 

:'7;  256  i 

194 

100 

194 

39 

100 

;>7;:::;.39 

: 8,021 

92 

:;;;;77.476 

■ l-i 

: \ , -4  - w 
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Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  about  Mr.  Poole? 

Mr.  Pooue.  No  school. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  And  W illiam  ? 

William  Tiger.  I have  been  4 years.  i . , 

Mr.  Tiger.  He  has  more  education  than  all  of  us  put  together.  ' ■ ■ 

Senator  ICe^ntedy  of  New  York.  Could  you  proceed  as  you  see  fit  to 
tell  us  what  you  think  we  should  know  about  the  educational  problems' 
that  your  tribe  faces,  and  the  educational  problems  of  the  .American 
Indians?  -•*•  ■ ■■■  *'y  ! (\  ■■  ^ !’ 

Mr. : Tiger.  . !W e are  hot  expert  in  education.  We  have  only  been 
organized  since  1962^  and  wehaveour  school  started  then.  } . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  You  started  a.T school,  did  you.  not? 
Mr.  Tiger.  Yes,  six*.  Before,  our  people  needed  no  help  from  anybody, 
Only  ourselves.  They  wanted,  to  live  in  the  Evergladesdands  by  fishing 
and  hunting.  Of  course,  you  know,  Miccosukees  are  proud  people  aha 
independent.  That  is  what  ’ they  want  to  be!  -They  do  npt  want  to.  be 
governed  and  have  outside  help.  This* goes  oh  many  yeatrs.  ' 

MiccOsukees  begin  to  realize  thp  hunting f lands  sure  getting,  smaller 
each  ybar,;  because  development'  is  taking  over.  'W;e!  got  together  with 
the  tribal  council  and  all  the’  people— ^-we  talked  !aii,d  asked"  Could  we 
we  get  the  United  States  to  give  us  some  help1,  because  we:  idealize;  this 
problem  is  not  going  to  end  the  way  we  want  ? So  we  have  couhcils  arid 
councils  over  .3  years  before  we  can  corrie  to!  some  kind  of  ,hg^eenient, 
and  we  call  on  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  They  canie  down  and 
worked  with  us,  and  we  organized  in  such  a way  that  the  Hnited  States 
yrill ‘recognize  the  MiccOsukees.  , 'ri-  J • H*'  ! V' 

° So  w©  have  adopted  a constitution  aLhd  bylaiws.  Thet  meahs;  to  d^>! 
w©  agree  to  work,  with  the  United  States.  In  other  w'o^ds;  we  ^gree.to‘ 
b©'  at  peace  with  the-XJui ted  StatCsi  tOf  CoUi^e, \you 
and: Semiholes  have  nevfer* hdd  a treaty.  ’ ’v'  • \ v °t 


^ to  npeaK  Ji,ngiism o.:  ■; : v 
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So  we  say  that  is  what  we  want,  we  want  to  do  this,  but  we  want  to 
make  sure  we  keep  this.  _ . • ■ 

They  said,  “Yes,  we  can  assure  you  you  can  go  ahead  and  do  this.” 

So  we  did.  When  we  started  school,  we  have  two  Indian  people  who 
speak  our  language,  taught  English  with  these  youngsters. -We  started 
in  the  sixth  grade  at  the  beginning.  e only  have  about  20,  22,  to  start 
off.  And  an  interpreter ''.'has  to  be  used  so  teachers  can  understand  the 
youngsters.  We  had  a problem  to  get  going,;  because  we  are  so  far ; be- 
hind in  education.  So  the  first  year,  we  wasted  time  trying  to  teach 
youngsters  to  sit  on  the, chair,. to,  sit  at  the  counter,  to  use  your,  forks,  go 
to  the  bathroom;  teach  them  to  use  a bathroom,  wash  their  hands,  all 
that.  It  takes  the  first  year.  After  that,  they  begin  to;  learn  how  to<read 
and. 'write.,  k,-,'';  iH;  .a'.-,,-  «>«'•:  j ><;•>  : k .*:!/ 

But  I can tell  you  this,  \ I; , am  proud  today,  what  rthey;  are  doing 
today  is  spmetlung  I wish  you  could  see.  ^ut -our.  people  realize  we  have 
to  have.  Indian  .beliefs  = and  customs  tp.  go  alPn£J  ^ith  English.,  We 
realize  this.  White  people— rl,  , should  not  say  w-hite.  people,  but  non- 
Indian  people—have  . so.  ■ many,  things  we , -do ; not i knpw.  because : we 
have  not  been  educated  that  Way*  Maybe,  soniething:.  lilre  this  glass  of  . 
Water  here, ; looks  like  {plain,  water.. ; I :iuayf  take . a , drink,  - but  maybe , it 
is  something  else. ;^Wcll,  the fIndian  dpes  hot  Imow.  -'V^'e,  feel’ we  want  to 
drink; .tins  is  .water.  7 , , t «•,•.</  '/■/•tv/ ..fid  1 i. ! vi; v-  i.tv.) 

Sp  many  things  you.haye,  we  have  tp  watch.  .EnglisEj in  school  does, 
hpt . teaph  that.  The  ;Schqol  ,only  teaches,  ^hem,  how  ;to  rite;  how  to;  do 
di^erenV)  be  educated.  They  *.^p^pt  j tea&u  ^theipv  religipns;  iei|her the 
new  type  of  religion  or  Indian  religion.  'iheV  do  .not  .teach  that .:  So  we 
know,  this  is, gomg  tp.h>e7a;  prpblem.  ,If  we. do.  nof  ^atch,  we  canlose 
all  pf  hur  youngsteris.  ! . * 

/Tlie  miw^^  l"1  1 

have  some  kind  oi 
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We  have  a meeting  every  Friday,  a parents’  meeting,  PTA,  we  call 
it.  Families  come . into  .<  the  schools  and  sit  down  and  1 discuss . the 
problems.  ■ :■  j 

On  Sundays,  we:  teach  them  the  religious  Indian  beliefs.;  They  have 
to  go  on,  just  like  the  schools  go  on.  7 i : - • ; , . ; 

So  I would  like  to.,  say,  this  is  your  : job,  you  go.  ahead  and;  teach. 
But  if  only  Indians : could  understand  it— I cannot  tell  ©then  people ; 


non-Indian  people,  that,  because  I realize  it  is  my  duty.  If  I want  a 
Itficcosukee  youngster  to  grpw  up  halfway  decent,  it  is  up  to  entirely 
us,  ourselves,  to  provide  me  school;  for  them.  v ‘ ;;i  t - 77- ; jrni  1 .7 
Of  course,  we  have  a .good  iSchool.:  I am  s not : speaking  jabout  people 


and  moneys,  -but  the:  schools.;  We'  have>  reall-good- school  .ylt  as  u,  new 
model.  We  have  good  teachers,  understanding  the  problems.-  We  just 
do  hot  have  a -problem  ,at  all, , except  We  just  need;  more-education.  We 
want  to  catch  up  with  the : times,  t has-,  rayi.  • *jsl\  to  ,7 

. • i .1 ; am  agreeing  - with  this;  discussion  and  testimony,;!,  guess.  Indians 
themselves  who  gpj away  fromi  the' school,  sixTgraders, j go  into,  a junior 


and  go  toward  the  school,  but  they  do  not  get  there.  Sometimes  all  they.: 
do.  is  get  there,  spend- a;  half  day  m , school  andle&ve-i 7 '(  < . s ti-a.fr. 

The  way  we  learn  is  experiments  that  we  are,  doing-  now,  we.  think, 
would  be  we  realize  that  it  looks, .like,  the.  Indian  high  or  junior,  high 
school  should  be,  on  jthe  reservation,  -n,  other  words,  Indian  youngsters 
could  realize ! Indian  people,  live  around  and  watch  them.  ; But  when 
they  get  .away,  from  rlndian  people^they  like  to  5 get  awayand  go  some 
place,  else  and  play/ around.  Thisis  taking  phme,!  >; 

Of  course,  I should  not  say  this,  this  school  going  away— like  Okla-r 
homa,;  say,  , some[<ofr  our  <ypung?te.rs  -go,  .to  .Qjdjahomar  to.w  boarding 


the. relationships,  good;  rehdiph^  .the  Bureau/Qfhce^from  ,the 

public;, , youolmow, ; [and,  ,county. , §pme  ipf  .the/jwesjtern . tribes*  they, 

do  not  have  what  we  have  down  there.  That  makes  a difference.,  'jtwoTiiJi 
; Bpt,.! . i^lize,  ,t^at  some,peppl%pph^^  is  Indian j :do 


are ^ IndiahiSi  therefore.^ you,  shoi&d  reahze  ^ 
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They  have  to  learn  to  write ; they  have  to  learn  to  speak  English  and 
all  that.  So  they  are  beginning  to  see  this  and  it  works  out  all  right.  But 
be  ashamed  of  being  Indian?  If  somebody  got  lost  in  between*  he  can 
be  there.  If  they  believe  they  are  Indians.,  the  whole  background?  is 
Indian,  you  cannot  be  ashamed  you  are  Indian.  But  if  you  have  par- 
ents who  will  teach  you  right  and  you  beginto  go  to  school  f or  many 
years,  then,  you  are  not  sure  of  being  an  Indian ; then  you  begin  to  have 
a little  complex  in  there.  ’•  ; 

That  is  what  all  Indians  believe  and  that  is  what ? we  know;  that 


•you very 

Senator  Fannin-?  brv'v- v-  «.«i  t*  £'£")■ 

Senator  Fannin.  Chairman  Tiger,  do  you1  have  tribal  lands  f » > x ou 
speak  of  the  grocery  store  and  the  restaurant;  the  'service  station. 
Mr.  Tiger.  Let  me  ‘put  it  this  way : .We  do  hot  have  a Government 


strip  there  500  feet  wide  aiid  5 miles'  long.  We  have  little  spots  here  and 
there.  ' ^ ^ ..  "’i "3  wnw»»t;.ou  ]'*i 


Senator  Fannin.  Does*  that ; belong  to  the  tribe,  or 1 do  "you 
have  rights  of  OCeifpa’ncy  ? ‘T4'  r.-m-  u -yrr  v,'-w  -m  $ 

Mr  Ttottr. Thiaas thePationai Park.  ;i ' !*  w:!! ' t •':’  :”‘'V 


or’alPdf  ybuf 
grade>? 
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Mr.  Tiger.  No;  not  all  of  them. 

Senator  Fannin.  Do  some  go  to  public  schools?  - 1 

Mr.  Tiger.  Most  are  going  to  Miccosukee  day  school.  That  is  what 
we  call  high  school.  Some  of  them  go  , to  public  school  in  Collier  Coun- 
ty, and  some  in  Bade  County.  But  most  go  to  Miccosukee  day  school. 

Senator  FanninI  You  have  this  supplementary  day-school  program 
that  prepares  them  for  the  high  schools  ? 

Mr.  Tiger.  That . is  right,  v • : : > ’ f > -.?•  - • 

Senator  Yarborough.  Mr.  Tiger,  do  you  speak  the  same  language  as 
the  Seminoles?  - •'  -:'r  ; !'s 

Mr.  Tiger.  No.  ^ • 

Senator  Yarborough.  Is  your  tribe  related  to  the  Creek  Tribes? 

Mr.  Tiger.  Seminoles;  yes.  Seminoles  are  Creeks.  , 

5 Senator  Yarborough.  Wasyour  ifcribe' ^^;priginjiiiy, . a couple:  of  hun- 
dred years  ago, . in  the  vicinity  of , Biipxi,  Mi^.  ? .Wereyou  ^pushed 
further  south  % V,  ; Unn  ‘ “:!••*’*!?  i:-  ■* 

Mr.  Tiger.  Yes,  we  have  always  b^n:  aroimd  Tallahassee/  ! ^ ' i 
1 f Senator  YarRorough'.  You  were  ! in;  that  northern  area ; prigmally , 
, about  .200.  y^l»;;ago\? 

1 , - . . \ -/f  " 

:> ! Senator  Yarboroughs  I have  read  of-  your  > tribev y r-{  >:v 
“ 'Senator  Kennedy  of ! New  ‘ York.  A!  very  distinguished  tribe  and  !a 

' iIJn]  feet'  States,  • that  was  t^en?ial>i(e  to  deyelop  these, activities  thatyou 
have  described  here  today.  You  have  developed  them,  really,  • because 
of  your  own  initiative  ' in  ' 


contributing,  it  is,  Q 

men  of  the  States coming, ijii i and tiding, take 
away  from-  the  -'Indians,  their;  heritage*  and  culture  and  diistory; 1 f »yv  i t t 
.1  congratulate  you,  ; _ . ....  i ! • 

;<l. . ■^r( e?h.uye(  to,  igo  oyer  to  the-  ^eha^  txj:  rvpt  e.‘  ^W’eihaye  one,  other;  witness 
jtliat-ypp  i w^sd^ar  ;Wm5ii  we.-  cpme.  .back,  unless  - any  of  your  companions, 
: including- >yotir  -yOung i son;;<  wishes  >to- say;  anythingi  v nr. . j -nvy 
Mr .!  TtoEEti ' Mr?  Poolfe  says  he;  waiits;  the*  Senator  to  know  he  is  satis- 
fied with  our  schools,  the  way  we  handle  them,  and- lie  wants  y6u  to 
know.  . 'i"r.rw .Kyjitvii'  . ; fi-i t: ;to uisst  .t* ; ';>i vui  Ufso-;*.';.  :>/ 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  That  is  fine.  , . 

When, was  tkejhigh  school  established,  1962 ? ■ . tt  ....  \ V;V*  , 

! t> Seimtprr pf ri*T 
, Mr.  Tiger.  1962,  yes. 

i < Senator1 ’Y&^  diiinter  alfiorig  you  ? ^ y 


. Biduie.  You  come _0 »;■; -k^V" 
Senator  Kennedy 


Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Senator^Yakberou^  best 

hunter  m the  Senate.  ' V 
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Senator  Yarborough.  I came  from  the  swampy  Urea  around';  the 
Naches  River  in  Texasy  so  I know,  about : hunting.  * fVv \V's 

■ (Whereupon^ - there  was  a short  Irecess;)' ; : ... 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  CJome  to'  .order,  please.  ! M / ‘ r 
Chairman  Tiger is  there  anything  further1  that  voii  would  like' -to 
add?  S i •. * , 

Mr.  Tiger.  No,  sir. 


-.1  Ol  -c  * 


• (ji  ‘ i 


(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tig&r^follhw&  :)*  ! 

...  \ ...  ■ , i ‘ 1 v.  i«i  T f ■ - * - i :*■  2 ‘f  f .*  ^ *■  .,  Li.  T j i 'A' !>  £ *’U  } J / * * ^ > **  • 
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Prepared  Statement  op  Buffalo  Tiger,  Chairman,  MiccosukeEiIjNiDian^TribAl 

Council,  Miami,  Fla.  -r  iv  i T /iM 
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sir* 
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to  do  so.  Most  of  their  time  was  spent  fishing  and  hunting.  Since  rthe^ Everglfe 
is  swamp.land/jtbpsej'itedple  ,'liyqdi in  (hammocks.  Their  bareoi^stence  was  ©ased 

on  .sales'  of.  hand  ,i^^de(  crafts,  itljf  until  1962,  they  oughtj  against  %fcy < goy^yjjinent 
’ dr  outside  help.  My  people  are  very  proud  and  indepeiij^^Cp^ml^;  Qt)v-  ;-tw< »,-(-• 
After  realizing  the  Everglades  were  becoming-  more  an^hone' developed  oy  the 
white  man,  tho  Miccosukee  people  slowly  began  to  accept  -gdvernmdntJassisfance 
as  they  became  aware  fdf  a- need  for  money- andiettucatiom-andjnlUthafeJgaeswith 
,.present.,day.  liyipg;  The;  1J.S.  Goy^ipnentrp<^to^  pnfc  jthatj  eustOjgf  wopl^-ngt  be 
changed  'or  reu^ous?  belief s taken.  a way,  but  j»mer  add . a.  .wfeufW,  9t.  .H*®* 
!Td  assure1  tiSe^ihiiiaii  people  their'pustdnis ' 'and' nenets  Wduljfl  ndt  be  .changed,  ,it 
i was  agreed  ah  Ih'dian'persori  \^duld)goiin't6  t3hts  day  school’  ahd.cdntiriue/td'  teaeh 
.Tribal  'Traditions.' r > .i  ? -i.»dq  o h :/o  h.-dv  ft; !'  fio’f  \nxi  til 

edtjcajcio^^ ipjapOB^s^ . ,j t \ j i:n| ; 'to 

i lb'  addition  to  i a 1 well'  rounded!  felasSiobm- 1 prdgra  rh  j by  ‘ qualified ' teachfers,~  the 
Indian;  people  have  benefited  .by! -the  PT-A-i  meetings  (held-; each ? FridayJ  i Fifty 
. percent vpa^cipatipm;  is.  igivenj  by  rparpnts.  ; oppprtunitjes.  fo.rj,a;  more 


IKdfes 


In  addition;  toi  the  -above,'  extra  ]healttiv:sahitaition,acnd>nutritipn.iattentioP  is  .often 
given  during  the  regular  school  day.  Jr Wiit  f tiiki'iiti  <v> . f 


The  U.S.  Bureau  of ^ In<U’an:^a^irs®rdvidedi^ i^tesK&eni^ 

and>  equipment . and;'  oi»n^^hgi^g§|^p^90l on 

MICCOSTJKEE  REPORT  BEFORE  SPECIAL^SUBCOMMITTEE 

Pertinent 


J 92%  Bur^u-schddltatf^dhtfceirecord^fdr  'i967^1968'!sclf6bliy-?ar1>tb3/aate. 

4.  50%  PTA  participation  by  parents.  ' ^ , 

5.  12%,%)  of  qbg4?^ 

: last , .'terin^ . ^ - 


11  Instruction  inV  instrpmentai'  aiid  vocal  mpsict'ttygR: 

2.  .Instruction  in : physical;1  educatto: 
of  Bade  Gounty  on  a consultant  basis. 


; 3.  Instruction  in  art  ed'ucatioii  by  Dade  Oountyart  teacher  ;on  a consultant 

basis.  '■  ‘ ' A-rrr  m,-.r  vs;;/ 

4.  Training  for  the, older  girls  by  a former  Dade  County  Home. Economist 


one  day  weekly  On  a volunteer  basis. 

5.  Instruction bhfce^weeMje’^br'-older^ ’Stndeiits  in  hfealth  ^education  by  a 


■visiting  health  nurseuhdertheEQPIprogram.Uu; ;q 
Desperate  needs  f or  Miccosukee  Day,  Scho$:,  . . /•_  i. ,ui  ; 

It  Office  help  for  the  .school  to  release  the  principal-teacher  for  more;  Overall 

program  planning.  r r,,,  . . , •<-  • , . 

< ’2,  ’ Special  tutoring  assistance  for  students  who  are-aradeiiiicaHy^  retarded'  due 

to  late  school  entrance  Or  other  reasons.!  u{ ? fi’mi  Uiv/  .;(:<[)  *f|oH«yqnni  f*«it 
Nineteen  students  were  enrolled 


ceased,  another  temporary  building., 
and  a second  teacher  was  added  to  the  staffi  ln  'September 


. J^he'EiSl’Eureau 

Of ; Indian  Affairs’  completed  the  coiist ruction'  of  'a  >modeiffi!  tw6Lrobm'  "sch6ol  With 
kitchen  and  - cafeteria  facilities;  t A community!  building,  was- also;  built?  which,  in- 


jpreter  ip  the1  cla^  xopm 

1 1 ' ' i * A /I  ill 4r  ooc 


’Adult  education-  classes  are  held'  two ! eVeilihgsf  a weekf  Thesn’01a^ie¥'iiicltidd=:- 


n\<i  f-;U  ! o nftwj‘/y*tl  Kirortflaocrzo  & 'ryteir  » 


fi.'/rihrfi  mi  l yvo.r^ti  : 


■ ■■■■?  I ' ty  t 1. : Readingr ; f-j  i ; > rr  i j • > i 

2.  Pottery 

3. 

After 

they  are  f used' into1  public  schoolsi  ....... 

* ,i  -Desperate  i/teeds.—^ High: School  due  to  >70) mile  roundtripidailytoclosest [High 
School.  Also  conflicting  backgrounds  creating  many ‘ dropouts  among,  s^depts. 

Senator  KENiraDV;  of  -New  i Y^6rk.  !We  call/next'  ChairmanMontoya 
of  the  All-Indian*  ^Pueblo  > Council,  Ifroin t Albuquerque,*  :»N*  'MexiJV&nd 
Mr.  Pete  Avila.  _ * «*?> 

7 Mr.  Montoya  and  Mr;  AvilayGC-  welcome  you  on  I behalf  i of  t Senator 
Clinton  Andersorij  who  represents  ithe  Stalfce  of^NewrMexico^and  repre- 
sents you  in  the  TJ.S.  Senate.  I just  saw  him oa<  f ew^  minutes  :agp  'over 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  fwahted:  to  express1  his  bestiwishes  to  :y  ou 


•iioiiv  iissj-f  rml  iJ i-nBf 'f ■. 4ri*i i : 

STATEMENT  iOF  i DOMINGO/MONTO  YA,  MEMBERfNATIONAL  INDIAN 


EDUCATION  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE,  CH AIRMAN  ‘ OF1  THE  ALL- 


■-J 


• Indian  itEx^  fiMfym- 


'f-r,-L ^SehMoreE^ijMy?  of  ^oiild^du^idehtify  ’yourself  !ior 


recor 
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Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Would  you  proceed  in  whatever 
way  you  wish? 

Mr.  Montoya.  Yes.  I have  here  a short  statement  that  we  worked 
out.  I hope  that  all  of  yon  who  wanted  copies  have  one.  _ 

There  are  several  problem  areas  in  consolidation  of  Indian  students 
in  the  State  public  school  systems  that  I wish  to  cite:  . , . , 

1.  Present  need  and  lack  of  cross-cultural  orientation  of  public  school 

teachers  in  Indian  education:  The  present  system  has  not  recognized 
the  that  will  help  the  Indian  child  form  an  image  which 

win  be  acceptable  to  him  in  life.  _ , 

There  is  a great  need  in  revising  the  text  now  used,  m the  school  sys- 
tems toward  inclusion  of  materials  thrusted:  in  the  direction  to  help 
the  student  recognize  that  the  Pueblo  Indian  has  made  his  share  of 
contribtt£i<to  tq  opr’tociefcy,';  * /. 

Recently,' the  American  Indians  placed  their’  bbjefoidn , before  tfte 
sponsoring-  agencra  of  the  television  series  pertaining  to  General 
Ouster’s  expeditions  because  of  its  bad  implications  and  harm  to  the 
image  of  the  Indiap  people.  , . : ~ 

Senator  KzxtNtoY  qf  New  York.  What  happened 

Mr.  Montoya.  I have  never  heard,  really.  I know, the  show;  goes  fl9. 
I know  my  children  spend  * lot  of  time  wotchmg  when  that  program 
conies  on.  ' *•'*'  **  ' •“  : 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Which  side  do  they  cheer- for 

Mr  Montoya.  Well,  usually,  I think  they  wonder,  when  ate  we  go- 
ing to  win?  # ; J 

I remember  seeing  such  a movie’ whori  one  of  iny  boys  was  A;kitL  We 
n*«u>  out}  of  tha  movies,  and  he  pulled  my  hand  and:  said,  <tPaddy,  We 
pretty near woin that onew^i ri  } ■ * i r.  -i  !•■<:/  - wyr--: 

2.  Lack  of  proptf- educational  i facilities  _ and  inadequate  teaching 

staff 8:  Most  districts  handling  'Indian  schoolchildren  / are : in 

overcrowded  olaarooms,  manyhave facilitated  thrirjaeeds  withsurplus 
barracks  from  World  War  ft.  One  of  the  reasons.»ia  because*  distracts 
are  at  their  capacities  for  bonding  and  all  have  used  their  opportunity 
fortise  Offol&simder  PhSlicLa#I81«^whleh  hatf  liifiifedx^jiacitles 
. fqf^cqvvImtkH^/'J/. :i i ?•. IP)  YJi'itX'tak  aOIT.vOlvai 

are^ases-whefe  thp  nu^ipumpby  attei^dingonly 

There^re  alsbWny^ i^ble^'  iii  ov^rcrowd- 

edness,  Indian  children  living  op. ^ervatipn^.JbJiYe  ^ l^yehonpe  at 
least  IU  or  fc, hours. ^ ^ W 
have  to  leave  the  school  early  eough  to  arrive  home  prp- 

ncular  activities  and  in  some  cascfi;mucA ^eeciect ( j i j i 

education  the  Indian 
people,  indicate, „ 


d.  as  v 


. ri  t 


The 
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California  Achievement  Test:  Beading  mean, 
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Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Montoya.  Well,  I do  not  know,  myself,  yet. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Is  that  bad  or  good . 

Mr  Montoya.  Bad.  Arithmetic  mean,  28.000;  language  mean, 

40.500. 

Iowa  Tests  of  Education  Development:  Reading  mean,  28.629; 
arithmetic  mean,  24.665 ; language  mean,  23.625.  _ . ; 

These  things  were  gotten  by  some  of  my  resource  men,  and  we  m- 
terpret  those  in  charts  and  things  like  that,  I think  other  people  know 

how  to  read  charts.  ' • „„  ,,  . ; 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Well,  we  will  find  that  out;  Thank 

Mr.  Montoya.  The  ratio  of  teacher  to  student  is  40  to  1 and  counsel- 
ing programs  where  Indian  students  are  involved  is  500  to  1.  <;  .<’! 

This  is  an  area  we  are  really  concerned,  about.  W e need  counseling 
bad  at  all  levels,  in  the  grade  and  > high  schools.  We  know  that  - most 

of  our  Indian  children  badly  need  counsel  and  guidance. 

We  feel  because  of  this  situation  our  dropout  rate  continues  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  Nation  relative  to  other  ethnic  groups  in  the  Nation.  ( 

A study  made  this  year  shows  the  greatest  dropout  rate'  to  be  when 
the  child  reached  IT  years  of  age  andm'  the  llth  grade 
tion  includes  a brief  Outline  of  this  study  made  by  the  Department  of 
IQfofa  /vf  Now  Matt'Ipo'/  lAi ! fhorbiisrh  Studv  -IS 


were  many  more  tnan' mat  enterea  or  Degau*yeare»Ky.~  . 

' Sehetor  EENiirtef6'f  ^Ne%  York:  That  Is  six  oUt  WWhat  Ure&  ? What 
areaete  yoii  talking5 abdiit?*  **>«*•* 

Mr.  Montoya,  New  Mexico  Pueblo  Indians ; 107  sbhblarsShip  grants 
through  theTJiire&u  of  Indian  Affairs^ ! ' 

Senator  Kennedy  jtJt  New  YorM. 

bout?  ■ J .i4.  * >•  * - *•* /*  * ‘ ‘ r'  vr  7 ' 


versity  of  Albuquerque,  xiignianQS  um  v ersiuy , yaswui  itcw  • 

University,  Western  New  Mexico  University,. the  University  of  NeW 

::: 

^Sehatbr  afebrify  si£maHlthoser  uni- 
versities? n*nW4'.d:>  j-naouY  to-  .*</«*  ’y  ‘ir'r '*/ 1 ■ 7*’r  : 


Senator  Fannin,  Tat  is' frt^'vour  tihh&'albner?' ‘ ’ - ' "Vj- ' * ‘ '7 

Mr.MbNTbtk:. 

Senator  Fannu,.  — 

. f 

Senator  Fai^nin.  All  of  them?  .v  rr.  ,-«r 


'•  JK  . 
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Jfow,  I know  why^  more  or  lessjthe  17-age  dropout  jthoughit  does  not 
show  in  the  statistics.  It  is  because  the  home  situation,  when  you:  get 
17  years  old,  yotir  parents  begin  to  . get  old  and  somebody;  has  to  be 
home  to  make  a living  for  these  people.;  I know  this  for  a fact.  I think 
the  statistics  that  I have  here  will  show,  more  or  less,  why.  ;;  ;; 

If  the  Indian  people  are;  to  move  in  the  direction  of  self-reliance  and 
improvement  of  their  standards  of  diving  through  theprocess  of  educar 
tion,  it  is  then  vitalthat  better  facilities  with  adequate  educational  in- 
struction and  teaching;  be  made  available  through;  various  public  la ws ; 
including  815, 874,  and  the  J ohnson-O’Malley  Act.  ' .*f hi  v/orf 
3.  Applicatibn  I of  j Public  Paws  815,  874, ? J ohnson-O  ’Malley  ^ • and 
8910  has  aroused  a great  deal  of  interest  for  having  Indian  students , 
in  the  public  school  systems;  In!  too  manly  cases,  we  believe,  concern 
lies  only  in  the  funds 'made-  available  through  the!  laws.  In  order  .that  i 
the  committee  has  some  basis-  f or  examples  in  any  /consideration  ifor 
solving  the  problems  II  recommend  i the  following : i i , ’.!v  /'>:  Y-t-'  M:  j ; ! 

.o- etching  bin?  bSv > w:>  !>*»'>; (-/Jirisd  ini  'jvMfi  •'  .t.u  *;.:!<•> 

! : ) yifri  j!KEGOMMnm>AfiON&-  >:?rH  ii«) •» Y/ 


' i i ) 


. i i i ;• ! t : ■ ' yi  M : i J * bV  J ii.O'i'lz  •>  [ : i «•  tj  j Li  :H  l.'K O j p / ; . ) f. \ l X i'f  W*’J  K \ ) j ' i ; : ■; ; -t : i ; f* 

A. , That,  the  I;Biii;eap.  pf  In^an  Aff airs,,  State  department  of,  educa- 
tion and-  lp<^l  schppl  systepas  jinAtiafe  programs  -iointiyrd^^tei  toward, 
cross-cidturali^  pp]bHc..schqql  teaphete  who  yvjll  he  teach- > 


and  State  departoent  of  eduction  aricl  to  in  seeking 

additional  funds  through  the  J ohnson^O’Malley  Act  arid  Public,  tawr: 
891Q,  foi\  qualified-  school  counselors (Specifipally;  en.^^u$jbed  ,tO;  work, with 
Indian. c^^enfm^he;p^hri.a%fand  sacqrida^ai^^  -Vy , ; 

y G.  Mv^ dpndst'are^ 


IU’5 


the  allocations,  I< request  the  ( hbnoi^ahlq  ,cqminittee:  that ^ J^e 

made*  .to  appoint  Jpman  school  |ipard 

of  appropriations  to  those  districts  with  donsideiaJ^lyy(large  Indian, 
studfmt  enrollment.  TM  : 

We  have  only  one  school  district  that  ^rvepiNeseiited ;?2iibxxe  schools*.; 
withilndiaii  repi^ant^  .sphqql  b^  y H 

^Senator  Kennedy  of  New^Yoirk.  Only  pile  school  district  ? x . . 
..  ;Mt|.  JdpNioifAi  i ^^^£this^ 


on  the  school 

Senator  Ken^te0t  of ;I?ew: Yqi&.; 


Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.'  How  many  :me^e^6ny1  _ 
Mr.  Montoya.  There  are  five  members  on  the^schqql^poardr*  . 


- L»".  - 


£ 


me 


.'■UUIfljjBUflMfl . 
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Senator  I^stnedy  of . New : York.  'Have  Indians:  run  for  it  and:  not 
been  elected.? ; T-,,:,  ._  Zri‘iy.  '*-s ,•« i‘  nr.? 

Mr.  Montoya.  This  is  one  thing;  that  we  have  tried;  in  the  past,  to 
get  schopi  board ; members.  ;Our;  Indian  people,  due- to  the  fact  of.  what . 
lias  passed,  the  way  things  .were; interpretedabout  voting  to  them,  do! 
not  vote.  We  are  making,  every  effort  tdjinake;  our  Indian  people  vote 
so  we  can  get  representation  in  the}  schopls. ; *s«.  j j f --.svA'-'l 

Now,  recently,  we  had  a vacancy  in  the  school  board,  and>the;chair- 
man  of  the.  school  board;  \yanted  an  .In^i.an.-  There  was  one  politician 
in  there,  in  the  schpol7i?pard^  tkat,  fw,antedr,a^  did|nof  t 

want  a cert  am.  Indian,  fhe  wanted  another  Indian., The  school  .board 


oyred  this ^^^htician  klot;bf  f^^ 

w^te$  sto,  make,  him  vote^tliei  way.  <he  [^wanted  himj.tou , 
Iqst, . p^t^i^/s&pol^oar^ 

Then  it'  was  put  up  to [,$&' $tsfctp , ^l^pl  superin^ 

a , member.  He  jdid . not . j^ppint .'ah  5 .Indian,, , although , JmdianS:  ^ere 


recommended  to  humiT.tl 


tribe , and  . he  rec6mmended  rspmeQhe..eise,^a j npn-Indian.;.T  nhTi/nV. 
**'*  - 'k.  Do  you  that.tlie  funds  under 


Publip  Laws,  815  and  874  and.  Jplmspn-p/MaUey,<  dp  you/ think  they 
have ! been ' utilizedjproperly  for.  the*  Inmans  $,  ^ i i[r>  ;;j>  •.» ;-!  f > 

Mr.  .MoNTpYA.  ,rI\)  fa.  certain  extentv  Now,  /I  .think  certain  of-  .that 


children  and  not 


pi#  so  muPh  .pe: 


jayeragp  daily  att^dance,; 


Ul6- 

or  aver^ge  dsdly^membpreKip ^££9^ 


•llllll 


.rv''5'  - 

r.’T'C  , ’'"i 

>1 7 .?'rr . ^ . -:,i  ft. 


■i<  t 
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in 


on 


for  instance, 

but  my  people  are  ^ v t _ , , 

Navaho  to  Albuquerque;  they  have  dormitories,  bordertown  pro- 
grams, where  they  pick  up  the  kids  and  bus  them  all  over  the  city. 
I do  not  think  they  are  getting  special1  care. 

Senator  Fannin.  You  spoke  of  the 
the  buses.  What  mileage  is  involved  ? 

Mr.  Montoya^  Yes. 

Senator  Fannin.  Mow  mam  . ........ > 

the  public  schools ? One  hundred  miles ? Fifty-ihUeS?  . : 

Mr.  Montoya;  Noy  I do  not  think  they  graved th^Thuehjl^ 
take,  for  instance-1-!  do  • not  think  they  bayer;dhoiigh  bii^  either^ 

TiVrwiVv  ThTT  TNiksKl/%  /StroT*r ■f’irv  fli .1  "i  1 1 /villi* * 


.;  y -fV-V/  < V * '■ 


LuV  4 


district,  although  jm. ^me  dis^ribts  it' is^^-i  • , ......  . . 

•i  Senator iK^!isn^r^Y  of  New'York.  ’ Of  cotirSej'  ybii‘  .ban.4'  jj$vd iitoin>^b 
abl'e’  examples,1  ^^aHdr  Fahniii^ 

tribe-of *Na^abdsPut!  iii  T^tah;  where5they  tf AH  milife bv  biis.  *TT>e 
children . hddtb  walk  ^ ihilies'arid  weretirec 

morning1  and'fo^ 

6 or  7 o’clock  at  night.  It  is  .obviously,  an  im^ti^actoi^i  sitTiiatiqn, 


State  of  New  Mexico  is  going  to  educate : the  lnman  rc^’' 


« ■ • *f  **i**r.,  i \ 
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because  of  its  poor  condition,  its  very  poor  quality  of  teaching  that 
they  have.  Some  of  the  Indian  people  are  even  .beginning  to  doubt  the 
Colleges  that  the  teachers  are  coming  from ; ate  they  turning  out;  dual- 
ity educators?  : : ! ;•••■',  : = •■  •• ••)»’  ; w- 

: Senator  Ejbnnbdx  of  New  York.  Mr.  Avila,  do  you  have  any  thing 
you  would  like'  to  say • about  'the  educational  system  and  what  you 
think  dan  be  done  to  improve  it?  -r  ' V 

1 Dt^MhArola speakiEngliSh?  .■■u 

:''Mr.^M0NTOX^''He:  speaks  some  English,  yes'.‘ ! (Translating:) ; He 
sayS  he  was  borh  in;  1895.  He  was  m;s^ool!fc>r>6  J^ears,  although  he 
was rather up inhis age/' . - ‘■i  1 — y. :j  .1*: _ ny^riq  ji>;- uxf 
"■{  He  did  not  get*  to  go  to  school  untili©!^  1? 

years:  old to  s6hckd/He!d^  ofte-word'bif 

English.  .xJBitn'iiitf rrai'rg*  >*ru)t ;cr«:‘i  fpvftt .»?/.  uitihul  ixi:i  :utnl<; 

s^He  ^ys  wiben  he  went  to  schbdl^ 1 they  h&d  yofeatibH^’felr^i; * Tliey 
rent  to  school  at  that  timehalfa  day .’  The  other  half -whs- spent  -learn- 


ing a vocation.  He  learned- a.-lot^ ^Jespeci^y -hi  thO  ypcatidhalffield.  He 
learried’hOw  to>do  mruiy  kih.de  Of  rwOfk.  t ifg*r<ym i 'j  'ihiii 

First  of  all,  he:  lea^^  tb  uise  a broom/  > ( * 7 -H > , ! h ¥ * tad  t- ' 'rta 

i ' He  sa^s  then  he  was  ^assigned  toy  lie  Was  given  a ?Chance:  tb  pi'ch:'  a job 

q -rtTrt  fia'nnfin  CTrSw^S^  f A I 4r*Vi  ff~t  n<M/4*iT^*.r/.3&w-VA)-wf>'--' 

. flj* 

meant 
ever  it 

After- he*  had 

which  one  of  these  „ _ , 

liketW make  y OUrhhdhgrwith: He  pi^^^araaMg^he  SaWS?' *r  * 

OBI©  nrr/v*»lrArl  irk  n /lm  r*rr  4-ornvk  etirrMA  -wnioirk/v  rt ri^  AW-Pi?  f 


He/worked  s bnothe 
anted  to  get  through 

Itiofi.  His fsdQierlwas  

people,  if  you.  hire  my  two  boys  andV;tea^^  let 

tun  aI *%.  oTtnyTLl  r^f /\: .'ftrifrwii'i  > ? h in  Wn.ik^ 2 *■«  ft  X 4- ^ *? 


i 
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from  me,  learned  to  connect  , a "wire,  learned  liow  to  olinib  poles,  learned 
many  things  from-me.  And  I was  glad  to  teach  these  people.  !■; 

• This  is  what  he  is:  telling  ypui  T want,  to  punctuate  the  neeessity^of 
vocation  for  the  Pueblo  Indian  people.  I think,  Senator,  yon  Jcno w that 
there  is  monejf  -being  .ipade  available ' now.-'  for  wMianff 

school,  a technical:  

We  hope,  we  have 
all  of  us,  no  matter 
gorng  :i 

things  .to : uo.-vyj.ixLi.  yui;  ; j. 

the  Laguna,  electronics,  thajb^th^  i aa&i  Pitting  put 
over  there.  They  rhaye  avtraining  course-  in  dhev^ctjp^  rand,  A,  Impw 
that--I -am pretty^ire^^ 
plant  are  Indian  people.  We  need  farmers, 

A visited  • in  [ Qklfthpinaf itfee  Ibadisnj, >Schppl  they  l^ye  ^ere,^a|mas 

fiwi.  Tm #3 i e> ivl^ei^;^ri|  niftps 


o 
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These  are  dll  good  laws.  Money  which  is;  appropriated  under  these  good  laws 
does  not  help  Our  children  as  it  should  for  several  -reasons.  One  difficulty  is  that 
the  money  often  gets  lost  in  the  red  tape  of  administration  and  another,  reason 
is  that  so  far  as  I can  tell  no  one  seenis  t:o  know  how  to-educate  ourikids  in  the 
Anglo  way. :4U,y , 7,302  ‘cu  y/vifaviibo  -n 

^We  Indians  ;do  n6t  know  Mow  to  Sgive  Our  children-  an  Anglo*  education,  the 
public  school  boards*  do  not  know,-  nor  do  educators  know  -ho-W  td  teach  our  chil- 
dren so  they  can  .get  good  jobs,  . 

’ The  reports'  oil 'Indian  education • fell  ns:  that? Oui£  children  are  ifiot  learning  in 


stdrt’  thb  'kids 


ierairschdols  ‘bej^r^^^^do  'tbO’publiC ’schools.  .-Public&dh'obls 
in'  the-  first  grade*  With'the  same  -kMd'Of^hbokl'ahd1  teaching  ’as 


distinction  between  Tnai»ri 
" T"ii««^kidOMfie'ed 


The  Federal 


uth'-Fnglish-hefbrefthe^knO^-wha't'id^gbihg-ioh^ih/the’OlassroOih: 
1 schools  train,  teachers  how  to*  tieQdh^oW 


-r-r-t- 

a pnbUc  school:^ 

Acfiooi  was  better  tO  have  than  none. 

V cr:-  ••  L •:  'r  *:•  . » r.  V,t-\  -V:.  \-r  ■>< :.Y:  r-  ..j  .*•  -V  • .«  ••*7'-. : • ' T 
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This  is  how  the  Acoma  people  got  a public  school.  They  had  no  chance  to  decide 
what  was  best  for  their  children.  They  took  the  public  schopl  because  that  was 
the  only  choice  they  had.  r, 

We  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Bureau  tell  the  government  of  each  tribe 
how  much  education  money  they  ask  Congress  to  give  each  year,  how  htoch 
goes  to  each  group  and  what  the  money  buys.  How  much,  do  teachers  get,  bus 
costs  and  such , things-  so  we : can  be . smarter  about  understanding  school 

problems.  •••,.  . . •.  '•.■■■ii'fe-j,:-'-.  ■ 

We  should  also  like  to  have  a chance  to  make  recommendations  of.  our  own 

to  the  Bureau  about  education.  ; •••/  •. : 

Also  we  should  like  to  have  something  to  say  about  which  kid  goes  to  public 
school.  We  know  teachers  and  supervisors,  and  other  Bureau  people  choose  the 
children  who  are -sent  to  public  schools  but  we.  wanf  to.knoyr  what  their,  reasons 
are  for  selecting  Mary  instead  of  John,  v ^ 

In  1960  Public  Laws  SlS  and  874  were  amended  to  include,  .Indian,  <hudren 
from  reservations.  Money  appropriated  by  Congress  under  Public  La^a,81p  and 
•874  goes  to.where  therearea  lot  of  spldiers  or.Indlaps.^^,  ;;,  - 

The  Sahto  . Domingo ; school  is  an  example,  of;  ;the  ;use  .of  this  money  -f.%^a 
public;  school  built , one  reservation.  f ,£t  .first,  many  : Mds  from  the.  reseryation 
eould  not  speak  a word  of  English^  yet  they  ,wer<i  put  into  , a . class  whero.  the 
teacher  spoke  .only  English.  £>o  ; y op; ; w,ond.er , that  our  . children.,  ,tio  not ; icath 
what  is:  in  .the.  white  man’s  books?-,  r t)-  .?:;  , r >;;••>' . . i stH  u ' 

i.TMngs  have  changed ,jat,. Sahto ' Domingo ■ since  .those. .first  stprmy;!lyear?4 . but 
eventoday  Q? rVPPVVi  pQWl 

boards  rroi  toutteib  ■ !>n  ■'Aiy---.  ’?Ibddr«  • . idshi . orfi'oaYte 

fThelocal;Schpol,boa^dhas-noji:ndianrepresenteQonrff^?^p^d^in^ber&co^- 

plained  .abouti  theiy, , taxi jnoney. being,  usp^r  jCor  ftd^ans  .alt^qugh  hOt;ar cent  or 
v^"th«,to^of  fBemalillo 

are  > Indians..  >But'  ,yi:e . .have  .no,  ( represehaticai  on  .^e,  .Bemabllo  ;s<hpol  board. 
Bast  week  there  was  a vacancy  on  the  school  board  and  the  Supe^ntendeqt, 

Mr.^BalojcThjrnez^  asked  haej  fon  tiu^n$mes  ,ofr 

Board  members.  I gave  him  two  names  but  the  m.ah,jappo£ntga  .^wis^pt  an 

Indian.  fi  ->?.!-<  •;<>  •••looif  w ^jldirq.  .'itrl  ..v.iVjm:  -Wn  not -s>i i !f->  ..uj^bv:;. 

v ; To  getj  representatives von: the  school,  board. oiwr:  jpeople  .baye Jo^te^fut^m. 
out  people  can  read  the  ballots  and  have  some  iuea  about  the  men  who.^are 


running;fo?cQffice  yre-.cannqt^cpurage.-thom.tOtyPtef-  -r  • ;i  l _>>•  fedt 

« - _•»  j. < . . .’ll a Lt  « 4- , on i4r  nnhiH) fcM  UTlflPT*  PllhHo  fTjJlWfl  s, 81o  BHQ  ’874 ?reC6 


if  i the ; ^oim^pni ,0’Ma^  ey /mon^  *9r ^nem. 

TWs  money  tinder  the  Johnson  O’Malley  Act  is  appropriated  pi 

theiBureap  for  rs^dirt^di^ 

' ,r A DiiKhon  Tr.ulroa  Q Pf> 


ffej  t ■ 

by  Congress  Ato 
tt^ate 


'■>%;  J&- 
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Our  people  have  often  talked  about  these  things;  I should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  Johnson  O’Malley  funds  be  handled  in  such  a way  that  the  Indian  tribes  make 
contracts  directly  with  the  States.  We  could  then  let  the  States  and  local  school 
boards  know  what  we  wanted  and  follow,  up  and  see  how ‘the  money  was  being 
spent.  .......  5.‘  /•.  "1 

We  would  need  the  help  of  the  Bureau  in  writing  out ; the'  coiitracts  and  in 
helping  us  evaluate  improvements  in  the  school  systems.  Most  of  us  do  not  yet 
have  enough  education  to  make  Government  contracts  or  to  follow  the  red  tape 
of  public  school  administration,  but  we  can  learn.  .'  ’ 'j.  ; 

The  last  subject  I should  like  to  bring  up  has  to  do  with  the  Biireau’s 
educational  policy  and  Title  I of  /the  Education ' Act  of  1965.  Public  Ijaw  89— 10, 
which  was.  amended  to  include  children  in  Department  of  the  Interior  schools. 

In  1960-67  school  year  the  Brrea'u  of  Indian  Affairs  got  from  Title'  I a total  of 
five  million  dollars  and  they  received  about,  eiight  million  dpUar^  from  1967-68. 
A report  was  mimeographed  iA  the  summer  of ; 1967  showing  how  the  'five  million 
dollars  had  been  spent.  In  this  report  we  fOund  only  four  special'  .classes  in 
arithmetic.  We  know  how  badly  Indian  children  need  extra  ; help  in . .under- 
standing math.  ! ■.  rX/..’  1*' . <■> •£' .^v^cv:  '■■■■;/'.'  e 

....  In-;  a booklet;  by  the  Branch,  of  Education  of  theBureau  calied-  P.  ‘f;  Rv  B4 

meaning  Forwarding  Indian;  Responsibility  in  Educatiph;;  March  i96>T,/we  see 
pictures  of  Indian  children'  doing;  hOpd;. work, 

going  oh  bus  rides,. all  things  which  are' riof  really educathm.;;;^  ; '■  ‘ 

From  what  we.  can  tell,  it;  seems  as  if  thie'  Bureau’  scattered  'the  Title  I money 
about  like  chicken  feed,  giving  everyone  a fewfgfains  ahd^o.t  .Vmeeting  the  special 
educational  needs’’  of  the  Indian  (ddldrmi  as  the  Act  specifl^;'' . ! ’ 

f .,  Also,  it  see^ds.  that  nothing  important  and  hew  was , tried,  out,  .but  thisimoney 
gave.;ipta';of  !p^^iej.Pbs.?We  thihk.it  is  a;!jgopd  idea.thVtitf'^ 

is.  much  more  important  tp  usO  the  money  to ‘givp  bite  cl^drfeiv^^  edu- 

cation. We  want’ each  child  taught  So.welI'tha!t'  they  can  get  android  a good  job, 
and-be abletO compete  ^ijthhte  , ‘.TC,  ”... , . ' • . ” t 

. . .(Jiying  a .UttlO^mbhey  t&  a;  lbt‘  of  ;p^ople  f or  a lot  of  jobs  ht  the  expense  of  basic 
educatiO'h  .seemed,  to'.bh;  the;  BhreaU  ppliov  in  hjhth  of  tbp'r equeartS  Of  the  Governors 
and  Councils  of  Islefa,;  Santa  Clara  and  Laguna  Phebibs..  *.’  , V ! f-A  ^ ^ !i 

In  .May  1967  we.saw.  in  Isleta  a demonstration  of 'a  math  'drill.  ’ It  was  a drill 

^ gtan. 

; ;the  rid- 


machines::  ... 

. Vincent  Garcia said,.‘‘.Ilike'iU.-.«,.:-^ 

Clarence  Cucero,'  “f  like  to  cio  arithmetic  like  that  ’’ 

; ; feha£PMbn^  . 

Ttl  nth  ^ ^ in  t.nQlu  o*q  oaIiaaI  ct  r TThdiTr  OAnf  i n ! i*Ae  aItiH'ati  u If  a “ f h A*ftATn  ml  eai  nv\  ai« 


}‘i • i in  :U.bf>  n:**u  m ; r •.  J. 
%‘H  yrrm  .j.eiFX' 
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rLi  AOUITA  EdEMEITTAKY^  SCECOOI.,  G HADES  J^BErlST  XHBU^  , , . . 

Recommendation  of! 

1.  That  tins,  particular  i school  xinaintain , its  continuation  under  the  Bureau  of 

Tndifin  Affairs  as  e federally  Operated  Elementary  School.  . 

2.  That  the. Bureau,  of  Indian.  AfCalr^  !^  the,  department  of. Ettucafcon 

with  ifederai/Gover^  1 

with  Operation  arid  Mal^fenahce  a s weil:"as£  argumented.  education  so^lon^  as  tiie 

mentor  school  £oBe  f ederaUy  fend 

^4^«,v>^,^Wa5o«"Afp*iW  bi1T\nlv'Jthe  Eleihentary  SchpQl  Wi.th  ade- 


this  'stagh^hjfl^ 
and  pbsitivh*  pi<^re=:hf  rthe^^^eri^tf^Indiap,;-TY^-^  o&  , 

«&|3t 


' 9 
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UifflMf.ffl.11MJ ' 


in  Indian  Education  toward  poUcy 
m2i#h£ Of  TJhiversitihs,  UP A Depti^of  Education 
or  its  representatives  and; Indian  leaders  along  with  their  counselors. 
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13.  Recently  -a  request7,  was  submitted  ’for-'  the  expansion  of  ' Laguna,  Acoma 
High  School  with  ^acuities  to  no  ayail,  and  we  are  again,  asking  for  urgent  con- 
sideration and  if  hebessary 1 will  submit  a writer  to  the  Seriate  with  the  guidnce 
o;£  .this;  cpmigittee.  ,as  all< per.tinent;  ii^ormatioa  ^is  here  in  . Washington,  I)- O1.  <De- 
partment(9^5i^UMtiori  under  Pnbljlc  ioorioa-  litwi  -i&iH&s*  ’.»?  ' a^njorosO-'  '?.»i 

I want  to  again  express  by  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  ;;to ; present  our 
reeds.,  as  yyeL.  conf^er^thi^pur:  - he$rtf cat-t  duty, ytqgetheij*  a <.  civic.  djaty  for* (those 
mal&riglEhis'trlp  \o  ,t0£  aaliooti  ,1  bfiiT  ai 

M ^hdeRr^eder^l  that 

^dol  pnder4t#  prpjient 

operation  under  administration  i of.  Bureau  of^IndiarL sAifair^i  a^?a(  federally;  opr 

Vd^irf  ad  .o  r 


mmt 


* */v*  ’-Mv1- 

ye  tribes 


If  there  are*  any  questlmia  or 

please  feel  free  to  consult  with  as  many  Indian  leaders  with  our  resp 
throughout  'the  country.  Thank  you -.again.-  4 i ^-4 

Another  school  that  deserves  equal  amount  at  attention  west  of  Rio  Grande 
Ri  ver  is  that  of  Acoma  Hay  Sehools>twtth>itsiever  increasing,  population  and  the 
de.  ire  of  continued  improvement  and  - establishment  of  rew  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate? thfeJn6edri3b^»thei-feddral-‘'gdy^&ttienf''^th^t^V^hifi^hedf;bitefatJon 
and  maintenance.  Acoma  is  well  known  as  **Sky  City”  in  iPf^w^MfestiSoJ^  ri-vr2 
tC  sroxhlido  io!  ll'vih  bet^Kd-^atif*; triob  .ft -if;  -isfitttyXPxtKMi-yp  a ZRVisi-ilsSf 

ApihuiB  | 10I  9loiiiaid  ox.VJ ; 

riinfeT  twit-  aixftiw- fjsjouftrioo  e«w  'I:  • 

BmiooRAPHT  Showing  That  Indians  Abe  Not  IjEAbnino?,!^  .School,  v.sG. 


Chilcott,  John  ^u^he -^Ejmp^pnal  Response  of  Navaj'o'T^lOTen  to  "I^oilic  'School 
Situations, , .Mimeo.' 'Presented  at  the  1965  meeting  of  A.A.A.S. 

Coombs,  <3.  and  Anderson,  K.  B.  The  Indian  Child 

C?pes,  D.C.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Dept,  of  the 

Interior,  ,l?58v r ,f :.•  ••  ..:y 

Hayighi^'t^R^.J.jEducaubii  Among  American  Indians : Individual  and  Cultural 
A^m.  Iriv  Simpson,  rG.  B.  and  Yis*fir,*JF.  M.  (eds.)  American  Indians  and 
' Indian  Life.;  Tfte  Ahndla,  1957,; 311;  105-115.  .^w vjv' ».  > 

TAe  .Na«oio:  Yeor6opA5,  Repori.  YII.  (^95Si>^E^.26, 27.  ' i 

Newsletter  of  the.  Association  on  Amerieanlndian  Affairs,  Inc.,  New  York, 


Inf^  pM&im 
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44 Data  oH y over:  the  Klamath 

mimeOgraphed,'  (1956)  ^ pp.  7-8.  . . l ' ; :.  - ’ . • 

NavajobTribal  'Records,  v1964.'  ■ ; b1  :'  . ' •- 

; Statistics  fTOm  Bureaiiiof  Indian  Affairs,  I960.  . ; ••: ; .-X .•  . ^!'v 


QovsaifOB’a  Ihtesstats  Ihouk  Couhoil,  Juki  10,  1900 

BESOLCTIOH  NO.  S JOHNSON  O'MATJJCT  FUNDS 

Whereas  the  Johnson  O’Malley  Indian  Bdncation  Program  was  established 
by  Congress  to  assist  local  school  districts  to  adequately  finance  programs  or 

education ; and  

Whereas  the  desires  of  Congress  for  vedfle  use  of  funds  by  States  has  been 

expressed  in  Title  I,  Section  107,  of  Public  Ihw  ^Mj*nd  „ 

Whereas  it  has  been  found  that  a number  of  States  reduce  State  funds  paid 
to  local  school  districts  when  that  district  receives  or  is  eligible  for  funds  from 
the  Johnson  O’Malley  Program : Now,  therefore,  toe  it  _ ..  - n 

Resolve*,  that  efforts  be  made  by  the  Governor's  Interstate  Indian. CKwmcIl 
and  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  various  States  encourage  States  to  not  wdm 
the  State  funds  available  to  local  school  districts  if  that  local  district  receives 
Johnson  O’Malley  funds  and  further  that  Johnson  O’Malley  funds  be  crieouxaged 
to  he  used  for  mtsWli^teg  programs  which  would  meet  the  apodal  'weeds  of 
Indian  In  eligible  school  districts. 


Resolution  adopted  at  a regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Islets  Pueblo  this 

2dWhereaif  a*fcwo-day  demonstration  of  a computer-based. 'drill  for  ririldren  in 
the  primary  grades  which  was  devised  hy  ^Institute  forj^tto^c^te^ 
in  the  Social  Sciences  at  Stanford  University  was  conducted  within  the  Islets 
Dav  Sdiocde  _ 

Whereas  we  are  of  the  opinion^  the  demongtraflop  showed  that,  the  use  of  a 
comnuter  for  mathematl rad  didll  would  be  desirable  and  would  be  of  major 
benefit  in  educating  children:  Now,  therefore,  be  It  , 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  urge  the  Honorable  Hubert  I*.  Bennett,  OommhK 
Stoner  ot  IndlahAfBelrs,  to  help  us  In  every  way  to  make  this  project  a permanent 

part  of  the  Id*m  Dor  Softool.  loraD  Bia 

Governor  of  Islet*  Pueblo. 
Bwm*fcn  JL  .PODOXi, 

Ootmott  airman. 

John  Pemur  OxOTls. 

’ • SeafWary  of  OovnotU 

■ 

* £ t J r it’.  ' *_• 

At  a duly  called  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Santa <aara- 
which  a quorum  wee  present:  11  voting  for;  0 voting  agaM;^;foilo*ing 

^^^^S^TSmSSnSion  of  a program  of  Instruction,  using  artriet^Tnarhine 

piped  to  a:  Stanford-based  computer  was  given,  at  the  foleta  Pay 

acurricnlum  designed, by  Prufosaor  Patrick  SuppeA  Director  ofthe  Inatitntefor 

Mathematical  Btadias  ^jgt  sjTh  ' * project  wodld  be 

able  and  benedcial  to  Indian  cMidren:jNow;  „■  ■*£>- 

jBeeoiPsd;  That  weJierciiyJuige-t^Honorable  Bobfri^lBMmii^Off  rahetoncr- 

Of  Indian  Affolra,  to  help  ns  In  getting  computeriaedertncarion  into  Hanta  ot» 
and;  adjacent  i^Mii.pwWfla ^ ;L‘-n 


t ' ■ : ;'l!  r ■ 
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Resolution 


▲t  a duly  called  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  held  on 
May  SI,  1967,  at  which  a quorum  was  present  and  that  20  voted  for,  and  0 
opposed,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas  a demonstration  of  a mathematical  lesson  was  given  at  the  Isleta  Day 
School  by  Turing  a teletype  machine  piped  to  a Stanford  based  computer  designed 
by  the  Institute  for  Mathematical  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  in  California, 
and 

Whereas  the  two-day  demonstration  showed  that  such  a project  would  be  desir- 
able and  of  great  benefit  to  Indian  children : Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  urge  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Bennett,  Commis- 
sioner of  Tndlati  Affnim,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Laguna 
children  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  new  teaching  method. 

, . TomDauxy,  . 

Governor. 

Howabd  Poncho,  • 

'Member  of  Council. 

ROBERT  DAILEY,  . ..  . 

Member  of  Council. 


Attest: 


Certification 


LAWRENCE  P.  SAKEACEIN, 

'■  •'  ’ic--'  - . Secretary. 


I,  the  undersigned,  a3  Governor  of  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  hereby  certify  that 
the  laguna  Pueblo  Council,  at  a duly  called  meeting,  which  .was  convened 
and  held  on  May  81,  1967,  at  Laguna  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  approved  this 
Resolution,  a quorum  being  present,  and  that  20  voted  for,  and  0 opposed. 

Tom  Dailey,  Governor. 


■ x ’ Project  Head  Start  In  An  Community 

(By  Alfonso  Ortiz) 

VBETAOS 

This  , report  presents  the  results  of  six  weeks  of  research  in  San  Juan  Pueblo, 
New  Mexico,  undertaken  at  the  request' of  Project  Head  Start  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Field  research  was  conducted  during  all  of  September, 
and  portions  of  August  and  October.  The  report  itself  was  prepared  at  the 
Univendty.of  Chicago,  during  the  last  twp  weeks  of  October,  1965. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  tio  profile  the  many  factors— historical, 
social  and  cultural — which  influence  the  early  learning  process  of  San  Juan 
Indian  children,  so  as  to  derive  implications  for  the  conduct  of' future  Head 
Start  programs. 

Pour  basic  types  of  data  have  been  utilized.  The  first  type  is  contained 
in  the  initial  two  sections,  and  in  the  first  five  figures.  This  represents  riiy 
research  of  proceeding  years  in  San  Juan  and  on  San  Juan.  As  much  of  the 
basic  Information,  as  could, realistically  be, summarised  is  done  so, in  the  Agaves. 
This  has  resulted  In'  ’ r 'report  of  •'mbhagfeable,'Jense  wltthout‘  ‘sacrificing 
comprebensiven  eas. 

The  second  type  of  data  consists  of  teat$,,^nd  observations  of  50  Indian  chil- 
dren of  all  ages.  This  forms  the  basis  for  the  discussion  of  cultural  factors  in 
the  isf  Ti»h»g  prnrnaw  The  Bender  Gestalt  Reproductions > and j the,  Goodenpugh 
Draw-a-Mau  test  were  administered.  Only  the  latter  have  been  scor^d,  and  the 
xesnlta are  appended.  ' -d:  •«.»  -v-Aifi  hr:  f.  t.  --'t 

, The  third  type  of  data  consists  of  detailed  informs tion  gathered  specifically 
on  the  families  of  Head  Start-age  children.  This  information  ,is;  presented 
separately  .'The  fourth  consists'  of  interviews,  and  these  represent  the  needaand 
wishes  of  the  people  of  San  Juan*  with  regardto  J?rojScb  Head'S  tart.  - 'w: 

The  current  situation  of  the  Indian  reservations  In  the  state  of  New  Mexico 
is  presented ‘from  two- points  of  view— the  statistical  and  the  cultural— by 
Meaders  (1968)  and  Smith  (1966),  rspectively.  I havfe  tried'to  combine  tbe  t^o 
approaches  in'  this  detailed  look  at  a single  community.  It  has  also  been'  my 
attempt  to  provide  the  necessary  cnltnralbackgronnd:  which  would  render 
meaningful  later  evaluations  of  Project  Head  Start  which  are  based  entirely  on 
standardized  testa  and  questionnaires. 
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To  the  San  Juan  Tribal  Council  for  permitting  me  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Pueblo’s  Community  Action  Committee  during  the  last  few  months  of 
Much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report  was  compiled  at  that  time.  ■ , 
To  several  tribal  leaders  and  parents  of  the  neighboring  Tewa  Puebics of 
Tesuque,  San  lldefonso,  and  Santa  Clara  for  recognizing  that  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems  of  their  children  axe  largely  inseparable  from  those  of  San  Juan.  Their 
cooperation  has  given  this  report  what  wider  f relevance  it,  mayhave.  ; . . . 

To  the  United  Pueblos  Agency  ^Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  providing  valuable 
demographic,  economic,  and  educational  background  informati<m  jpn^San  Juan. 

To  Mr.  Charles  E.  Minton,  Executive  Director  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Com- 
mission on  Indian  Affairs,  for  letting  me  draw  liberally  from  his  many  years  ex- 
perience in  Pueblo  Indian  affairs.  ^ 

To  Miss  Lois  Rubinyi  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  assisting  me  in  con- 
ducting an  experimental  pre-school  class  and  in  administering;  tests  t oaSan 
Juan  children.  ■ * • ...n'* v v • -:•  * ,v;  • a ’i"i. 

My  greatest  debt,  however,  is  to  the  forty  San  Juan  parents  who  let  me  visit 
their  homes,  and  who  entrusted  their  children -to  me  for  the  experimental  class, 
and  for  testing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  views  are  honestly  refleeted  herein, 
and  that  their  fond  hopes  for  Project  Head  Start  in  San  Juan  Pueblo  will  be. 

Mftllzpd.  . . . ; Alfonbo  Ortiz. 


October  1965. 


I.  SAN  JTTAN  : PAST  AND  PBESBNT 


San  Juan  Pueblo  is  located  in  north-central  New  Mexico  on  the  Ofst  bank  of. 
the  Bio  Grande,  near  its  confluence,  with  the  Chama  River.  The  term  .“Pueblo 
was  used  by  16th  Century  Spanish  explorers  in  the  area  to  distinguish  the 
sedentary  Indians  from  the  then-nomadic  Apaches  and.  Navahos.,  There  are 
Pueblos  in  New  Mexico  with  five  different  languages  spoken  anipng^thiem.  The 
people  of  San  Juan  speak  Tewa,  as  do  the  residents  of  fiye  other  Pueblos,  all 

located  to  the  south  of  San  Juan.  . . ,r  ; ■ i s i 

San  Juan  has  had  a colorful  past,  and  it.  has  occupied  the 'significant  place,  in 
early  southwestern  history.  Because  ;of  its  location  nparthe  head  of  the  futile 
Bspafiola  Valley,  it  was  visited  by  every  major  Spanish  expedition,  sept  up  nom 
Mexico  during  the  16th  century,  beginning  with  a party  of  Coronaflos,  men  in  1541. 
Four  villages  were  reported  in  the  area  at  this  time  ( Winship  18^6  :511) . In 
1598,  Don  Jnan  de  Ofiate  established  a colony  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grand,e; 
directly  across,  the  river  from  present-day  . San  Juan..  At  this ; tlihe  the . Indians 
were  living  on  both'  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  with  Ofiate's  arrival  those  on. 
the  west  side  of  the  river  joined  the  people  in  the  area  they  occupy  todayw  Qftete 
named  the  community"  San  . Tuan  de  loss  CalaMerds*  "&mJusnpf  the  ,<^tiem«ir:, 
f or  the  Indians  alleged  generosity  jri"  giving  t top  - their  haMtationB^^df^harmg 
their  resources  with  the  Spaniards  , 'Ofipte  imui«l  WS, 

colony'"  Sari  '.ahd  it  .served  As  ‘ thb  .bapiitipil , of  tlje 

tmtil‘1605,  when  Santa  Fe  whS founded  (Tvdtchell  1911 :333) . , r-,;.-,; 

During  the  17th  century,  more  Spanish  settlera  came  intothe.Rio . Grau4erV alley , 
and  ; moire  friars . ‘joined  tho'se.  ^hd  haa  ! ,^  Chri^e^ize  ;the; 

Indians:'  Small  deposits fi*  gold,  salver,'^ 

around  * Spnta  Pe^and,  rtebldlndiang'werd/t^^  The, 

, 0 bhnwb  hv1  wKllib  ^hA^Snaniarde  iustified 


ligxo^l>racnces  aurrng  tne  msp  eignx  oeca 
WJL  m — on  had'appar^&y^grow^  thtolw^l^and; 

Pueblos5  revolted'  aind'drove  all1  the  Sr&niards’into'M^ — ^ 
was  to  be  short-lived,  for  no,  soonpi;  had  they  a thrown  pff ^ ^^pk^^£;:^>anish 
QPpressiQh  than  they  sterijed;  flhari^m^^iun^ig ttesel^^ 
returned  in  1692  ands&yed,,  The  leadfe^of  this  subc«i^ulbu^ 
was  hmediblne' man.f rbm  San,  J uiu^'  n'ained,  Po,  Ap 

With  the  restoration'  of  military  rule‘  Ayer  thp  area,  ^pani^  Settl^  ret^i^eA 
in  larger  numbers,  and'  since  the  earj?  lSih'centi^.Sap.  Juan  has  ^en.bpndeted, 
on  three  sides  by  Spanish-^peahing  settleihents.V%yen^n  tam^s 
as  living  in  one  of  these settiemeht!3,;:Chan?ita,.,^ 

fn-323).  In  time'  there  w6re 'four'  boiiimuaitles  mthin  twb'  miles  of  San:  Jgap. 
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area ; a general  store  has  been  in  operation  there  since  180*3,  and  there  was  a 
railroad  depot  there  until  1939;  when  the  line  was:  discontinued.  The  pOst'  bfflce 
for  four  of  the  communities  is  still  located  there.  ’ ; ’ ’ 

The  people  of  San  Juan  have'  been  surrounded  by  Spanish-Americans,  and 
have  worked  out  a relatively  harmouious  system  of  relationships  with  them.  They 
control  and  maintain  a system  of  if  ligation  canals  in  common^  they  tradfe  with 
one  another,  and  the  Indians  work  for  Spanish-Americah-  farmers  and  lease  their 
grazing  lands  to  Spanish- American  stockmen.  They  share  Catholicism  as  well, 


neighbors,  due  priniarily  to  separate  educational,'  health,  and  other  special;  services 
for  the  Indians,  but  the  fundamental  pattern  of  Spanish-Indian  relationships  was 
not  altered.  With  the  outbreak  of 'World  War  II,.  the  ldhg^enduiing  ties  between 
Spanish-Americmis  and  Indians  were  altered  The  Eos  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory was  established  in  1943,  and  after  1945  both  'groups  were  employed  there  in 
large  numbers  as  day  laborers  and  housemaids.  TSTew  roads  were  built  iii  the 
area,  old  ones  were  paved,  and  the  rapid  influx  of  tourists  began,  Spariish- 
American  and  Indian  suddenly  found  themselves  in  competition  for  the  same 
jobs,  and  for  the  same  tourist  dollar.  The  economy  of  the  area  • shifted  very 
quickly  from  an  emphasis  on 'subsistence  agriculture  and  barter  to  cash.  With 
the  new  roads  and  faster  means  of  transportation,  Espafiola,  five  miles  south, 

replaced  San  Juan  as  a local  trade  center.  ; /.  . 

In  spite  of  the  existence  of  conditions  apparently. conducive  to  change  and  as-;' 
similation,  San  Juan  has  remained  distinctly  Indian.  The  Spaniards  have  always 
resented  the  special  services  provided  the  Indians  by  the  federal  government, 
particularly  the  fact  that  they  are  permitted  to  keep  their  land  and  water  rights, 
although  they  have  come  to  utilize  these  less  and  less.  The  Indians  resent  the 
fact  that  the  Spaniards  have,  already  taken  much  prime  San  Juan  farmland,  and 
they  feel,  that  unless  a measure  of  social  distance , is  maintained;  the  Spanish- 
Americans  will  find  a way  .to  take  more..  There  had  been  wholesale  encroachments 
made  on  Indian  land  in  New  Mexico,;  until  the  passage  of  the  Pueblo  Lands  Act  in 
1924.  The  Indians  further  resent  the  fact  that  the, Spanish- Americans  have  often 
paid  meagerly  and  begrudgingly  for  their  use  of  Indian  farm  and  grazing  land, 
and  Indian  labor.  . ; “ 

'Consequently,  there  had'‘  been,  until'  .recent  decades,  relatively  little  inter-' 
marriage  between  Sab;  Joan ..Indians  and  local  Siwniab- Americans.  When  inter*, 
mairriager  occurred  in.  -.the  past,; ' the,  couple  was  usually  obliged  to  reside  away 
from  • the'  Pueblo.  Mugh  radial  mixture ! is  apparent , in  San  Juan  today,  but  most 
of'  it  is'the'  result  of  premarital  relations  betypep;  generations  pf  Spanish  males', 
and  Sah  Juan  women.;  .There  is  still ; an  ideological;  jghlf  between  ..mS* 
which  even  adherehcetoa  common  religion,*  Catholicism,  has  never  served  to. 
bridge..  ......  ' "Y',7. -'."ii",  .V  -'..i  ''.  !'  “ 

San ' Juan  piieblb  todiaiy.  is  .still  tin  important  crossroads  for  the|ihamediate 
area.  Three  inter-state., Idghways.  converge  Vhearby^  is  located -‘.on 

Highway'  <34,  arid  the  link  connecting,  it  to  the  other  two  runs,  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Pueblo  itself  (see  mSp) . The  community  is  located  at  an!,  elevation  of 

a -----  »-  - - -■*:  precipitation  of, less , than  ten  inches 

L ‘ ’ Chamma  arc  about  a mile  to  the 
...  T__. » iriySrs.the  land  is  barren., Two 

mountain;  ranges,  both  southern  extensions,  of  the . Rockies,  ‘ arise  'gradually  oil 
either  side  of  the  yaiiey.  ^ 

.The  Pueblo/ owns  a . total- df  13,414;  acres  .of  land,  , the  ,lowest  per  capita  acreage 
of  the  Puebio  itself;;  '.( sge  niap.) . 'The  community-, is  located . at  an,  elevation  b£ 
Pueblo  by  the  King.  ,of ! Spain  during  .the,  Century, . mid  . recognized  by  the. 
later  Mexican  .and  American /govermnents.  2,fiQ0  ''a<6rSS,  ate.,  classed*, as'  irrigable 
farmland,  afid  1^209  have,  b.een  .irrigated  at  some  ;fime.  ^in,  the'  past,  ' The  re$t  is. 
range  and  hOn-commerclal  for'est.  land. Only  128  acres  were,  farmed  in  1962, 
according  to  figures  provided  .by  theiBiireau  of.  Indian  Affairs.  The  range  ihnd, 
on'  the  other  , hand,  has.  too  low  a,  carrying  capacity  to  permit,  large-scale  stock 
raising. .7 ;;4* t '. 5 '■ v..- ;;; " 

The . declines  in  agriculture,  coupled  with  an,. absence  of  ' local  economic  oppor- 
tunities, hgs  resulted'in  a’:pattern..of  largerscale  emigratioh.from  San  Juah:sihce 
the  1930’sl  Figure  1 shnSmarlzfeS  this  situation  for1  Sah  Juan,  in  copparison  .to. 
the  other  16  Pueblos  which  are  located  along  the'Rio’  Grande  and  Its  tributaries. 
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As  of  April  1,  1960,  39%  of  all  the  . people  listed  on  the.  San  Juan  tribal  rolls 
resided  off  the  reservation,  while  the  average  for  the  16  Pueblos  as,  a group,  is 
only  21%.  ...  : • • 

FIGURE  1.— THE  RIO  GRANDE  PUEBLOS  i 

> [Some  demographic  characteristics,  Jan.  1,  1960] 


Pueblo 

Total  resident 
population* 

Off  reservation ; 
^population 

Total  enrolled 
population 

Percent  resi- 
dent popu- 
-4  lation  - : 

Percent  off 
reservation 
population 

Cochiti—.— --------- .... 

327 

202 

520 

62 

38 

Isleta. 

1,830 

137 

4,967 

93. 

7 • ‘ J 

Jemez - 

1,065 

264 

1,329 

80  ,; 

20 

Nambe.- 

127 

76 

203 

63 

37 

Picuris-—.— 

100 

56 

156 

64 

36 

Pojoaque— ... ....... ) 

21 

31 

■ 52 

> ' 40  ; ; 

60 

Sandia , „ __v 

122 

. 66  r , : 

. 188 

- 1 , 65 

v 35 

San  Felipe. - 

976 

94 

1,070 

9i  ; 1 

9 

Sanllderonso— ..... . 

• 216 

37 

• ;':i:  253  : 

85  ' 

15  f 

San  Juan^— 

638 

403 

; 1,041 

61 

39i 

Santa  Ana.. - , 

..V  • 350 

30 

, ,380.  . 

• 92 

8 

Santa  Clara...— 

487 

201 

'.688 

’ 71 

29 

SantaDbmfngo___.L — 

'1, 375 

303 

1,683 

82 

: 18 

Taos_..u.i.^.v-.. 

847 

431 

1,  278 

. .66  • • : r 

34  7 

Tesuque---—- 

136  > 

56 

- ; 192 

71  , ■ 

29 

334 

t : 

37 

371 

90 

10 

Total..:. 


8,951 


2,429 


11,330 


* Adapted  from  the  census  records  of  the  United  Pueblo  Agency,  Bureau  of  l ndian  Affairs. 

FIGURE  2.— -TEW A INDIANS  EMPLOYED.  AT  LOS  ALAMOS,  AUG.  1,  1963* 
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« From  Ortiz,  1963b.  i }f  riU' 
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The  economic  situation  for  those  living  in  San  Juan  today  is  rather  tragic 
in  its  simplicity,  for  there  are  really  only  two  local  industries  of  signficance: 
tourism  and  commuting  wage-work  at  the  nearby  atomic  research  centerof 
Los  Alamos.  Los  Alamos  has  been  the  major  provider  of  local  economic  opiwr- 
tunities  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  1963,  48 

employed  there,  and  these  comprised  approximately  20%  of  tte  t^  lahOT 

force  for  San  Juan.  On  the  other  hand,  their  earnings  of  approximately  $125,000 
represents  at  least  one-third  of  the  totaL  annualpersonal  income > foritee P^Mo 
(Ortiz  1963b).  Figure  2 summarizes  some  of  the  more  important  facts  about 

this  segment  of  San  Juan’s  economy,  with  comparisons- made- to-^e  four  other 

Tewa  Pueblos  which  have  commuting  populations.  The  figures  have  remained 
constant  for  San  Juan  since  the  survey  was  conducted  in  1963.  ...  . 

Figure  3 presents  the  employment  distribution  of  the  wmmutere  withhi^I^s 
Alamos  Those  employed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Gommission  (ABC)  axe  all  s~ 
raX  pSlfSe  tSse  employcd  by  Zla  Company,  the  prtvatemamtenance 
contractor,  are  all  janitors  and  house  painters.  The  fourteen  ^ amployed  by;  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  do  somewhat 

earn  more  than  the  union  wages  paid  the  hoiwe  painters  S^il  ^eiJtS^The 
“rather”  all  work  for  private  business  concerns  in  the  city  s retail  center.  J.ne 
latest  sxoup  the  midseach  earn  one  dollar  per  hour  working  in  private  homes. 
NoffaS  srientilte,  and  none  occupy  the  top-level  technical  lotions,  but  they 
are  envied  by  S other  San  Juan  residents  for  being  able  to  work  f^-time. 

Approximately  25  other  Pueblo  wage-earners,  all  cr^tsmen, 
tourism  for  all  or  part  of  their  income ; consequently  they  make  very  little  during 
the  winter  monthsTOnly  three  silversmith  are  employed  the  year-round 

• cjontn  vp  The  vast  majority  of  San  Juan  wage-earners  are  too  poorly 
educated  to  qualify  for  more  than  seasonal  construction,  agricultural  ot  domestic 
service  employment.  State  Employment  Service  estimates  Of  recurrent  unemploy^ 
ment  run  as  high  as  80%  for  the  winter  months.  Surprisingly  enough,  veivtew 
«rT™  relief-  In  1992,  th,^  ™ere '£*2^  K 

the  total  population.  In  the  county  as  a whole  the  figure  was  2,998,  or  xi.vyo 

J^JRrem,  toi  future  eeoumule  **»gg*£» 

WS2Bg&8£$i&S& 

ifPv  ri^^i-nr  W nrevented  the  development  df  the  site.  According  to  Mr, 
tions.  The  Pueblo  ;Cotmciliitself  ia  tiie/most  im^rtont  problem 
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(Figure  4)  and  the  pattern  of ^out-migratioh  have s had' serious  conseauenoes.  The 
large  number  of  young  people  have  taxed  the  limited  educational  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  th*v  f^mmnnityf  andeompounded  the  problem  of  law  and 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  adults,  who  are  among  the  most  economi- 
cally productive,  and-tvho.  should  be  providing  community  leadership ^are_  seeking 
better  opportunities  elsewhere.  Most  of  them  are  in  distant  urban  centers.  Only 
Los  Alamos  has  prevented  emigration  from  occurring  on  a larger  scale. 

Illegitimacy  and  drinking  are  also  serious  problems.  121,  or  about  15%  of  the 
current  population  are  illegitimate.  This  represents  the  minimum  figure,  and  the 
rate  is  steadily  rising.  Birth  control  information  and  contraceptives  are  avail- 
able free  of  charge  through  the  Division  of  Indian  Healthr  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  but  they  have  won  slo\y  acceptance  due  to  exaggerated  fears  of  harmful 
side  effects.  Catholicism  is  not  a significant  factor  here.  t . vo 
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The  problem  of  drinking  is  more  difficult  to  define,  but;  only  nine  men  in  the 
community  do  not  drink  at  all.  Tbe  vast  majority  of  those1  cwho  drink  do  so  fre- 
quently and  to  excess.  The  sale  of  liquor  to.Indians  was  prohibited  by  law  until 
1954,  but  drinking  has  now  become  a firmly  entrenched  pattern  to  which  even 
the  young  fall  prey;  On  the  other  handiv  cultural  sanctions  prevent  most  women 
from  drinking,  and  this  lends  some  stability,  to  family  life;.  , ' , 

General  health  conditions  have  improved  iharkedly- since  the  Public  Health 
Service'  assumed  fusibility  for  Indian  health;  and  -medical  needs  in  l956;  -The 

Indian  hospital  in  Santa  Fe  is  still  regarded  by  older  residents  as  a place  to 
which  one  goes  to  die,  but  medical  sendees  are  utilized  by  everyone  but  a hand- 
ful of  these  older  people.  A.  sanitation  system  is;  now  in  the,  process  of  being  In- 
stalled in  the  homes,  but  the  problem  of  substandard  honing  remains.  The  aver- 
age home  in  San rjuan ^has^airee ‘rod^  family  has  six 

members.  • - ;'  -|  i * ■).  '.  t - . 

Turning  now  to  tribal  government,  San  Juan,-  like  most  of  the  other  Pueblos 
is  still  ruled  in  the  traditional -inanner.  M?-cobncU^^  for  life 

appoint  the  Pueblo  governor  fahd  his  stalfito  one-year  teraas  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year.  The  governor’s  stafE;  includes  ^o-<lieutenahts,''a  sheriff,  and  four  offi- 
cials to  assist  the  Catholic  priest  Orily,  the ^govempr>iand  his  lieutenants  are- 
members  of  the  council,  so  the  balance  'of  power  remains  vested  in  the  permanent 
council  of  elders.  They  are,  committed  to  maintain  the  status' quo  to  protect 
native  traditions'  frdm ^ enSrSa^^nt^nm^i^  outside’  wbMd-^In^fe^  -gover- 

nor and  his  staff  are  usually  selected  for  their  willingness  to  carry  on  these  tra- 
ditions. Only  the  governor  becomes  a permanent  member  of  the  council  after  he 
has  served  a year,  and  then  only  if  he  ha»  discharged  his  duties  in  accordance- 
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with  the  elders’  wishes.  There  is  a general  reluctance  to  serve,  since  all  are  un- 
paid  positions.  However,  anyone”  who  refuses  runs  the  risk  of  liavitig  ms  1 and 
confiscated  and  of  losing  liis  rights  as  a tribal  member. 

This  basic  system  of  government  has  remained  largely  intact  through  the  cen- 
turies following  Spanish  colonization,  because  it  proved  remarkably  effective  in 
regulating  social  change.  Today  it  is  the  focal  "point  of  much  ill-will  and  dissen- 
sion among  Pueblo  residents.  Many  capable  leaders  are  reludtant  to  sbrve  as  tri- 
bal officials  because  their  pc  -rs  would  be  severely  limited  by  the  elders ; they 
feel  that  the  council  has  serve  as  a bottle-neck  to  forestall  and  prevent  progress. 
Older  eouncilmen,  in  turn,  feel  that  the  young  are  not  fit  to  rule  because  they  are 
often  harsh  in  their  criticism  of  traditional  governing  procedures.  They  ignore 
the  critics  and  select  the  officials  from  a small  group  of  men  who  are  sympathetic 

to  their  views.  V". ■. , .V.'.V'J „ 

This  longrteirm  stalemate  between  conservative  and  liberal  poants  or  view  has 
bad  unfortunate  consequences ; opportunities  'for  reservation  development  have 
been  lost  because  those  most  qualified  to  lend  visionand. experience  have  not 
been  involved  in  the  decision-making  process ; community  prid.e  and  conscious- 
ness have' diminished,  arid  there  is  a widespread . apathy  toward  public  service 

Two  events  of  recent  yeax&  have  resulted  in  a gradual  Jshif t in  the  attitude  of 
the  Pueblo  Council  toward  social  change and  economic  develbpinerit'  Tae  first  was 
the  death  of  three  conservative  couneilinen  during:  1963  arid  l?64i -The  second 
was  the  increased  demands  placed  on  their  time  as  a result  of  complex  new 
federal  programs.  They  are  increasingly  calling  upon  educated  young  tribal 
members  to  advise  them,  and  they  are  displaying  an  enthusiasm  for  the  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opport  riity.  The  increase  in  tribal  revenue  from 
$9,124  in  1962  (Headers  1963:38),  to  an  estimated  $15,000  during  1964  has  en- 
abled them  to  effect  community  iiriprovement  programs  which  are  impressing 
even  the  most  dedicated  skeptics.  It  appears  that  at  last1  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  centuries-old  governing  process  of  the  Pueblo. 

Moreover,,  several  voluntary  orgariizations  which  came  into'  existence  to  fill 

■the  leadership  vacuuna  starid.ready  to  assist  the  Council.  These  include  a Parent- 
Teachers  Association  which  was  organized'in  1948,  the  Catholic  Parish  Council 
and  the  Sari  Juan  Youth  Council.  These  and  several  other  voluntary  organiza- 
tions have  acted  yvithout  Coimcil  aid  or  Sanction  for  many  years,  but  they  have 
kept  aUve  a' laxgb  measure  of  community  spirit.  By  coordinating  their  efforts  in 
a few  critically'  iriapprtant  areas  of  community  concern;  such  as  education  arid 
recreation,  they  have  sbftened  the  problems  of  growing  up'  for;  San  Juan  youths. 
These  voluntary'  organizations,  most  notably  the' P.T.Ai,  perhaps  represent  the 
real  strength  of  Sriri  Jrikn  ais  a community  today.  ^ : ‘ V 
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" - it  appears  that  no  i systematic  attempt  was  made  to  educate  the  people  of  San 
Juan  during*  more-  thari  two  and  one-half  centuries.  ofySpanish.  and'  Mexican  rule. 
Published  historical  documents  are  notably  silent  on  this  point.  A few  young  men 
in  each^gerieration  were  taught  to  read ’and  write  Spanish  by  the  parish  priests, 
but  their  use'  of  these  skills  was  timited  to  the-  servi'de.  ofcthe,:  Church;  On  the 
other  hand,  Spanish  hast  long  - been,  a lingua  /rancot  throughout  the  Bio  Grande 
Pueblos;  and  most  of  the  people  of.San  Juan  speak  it  fluently  iby  their  early  adult 
years.  •■  *■  •'O.'Hry..:  .1-0  : i7 & j s.jt  * : i : .y.'-l 

. a;;U  S.  Indian  Agent  named  Greiner  spent  a few  days,  in  San  Juan  in  1852.  At 
that 7 times  the  people  i allegedly  indicated  a.desire  to  have  a schoolfj(Abel 

1915:495)  j'Nothingwasdoneuntilabout:1880,'WhenaneducatedSpamsh-Ameri- 

can- named  Alejandro' Garcia  opened  a school  in  a .one?room  house  at  .-the  north- 
western corner  'of  .'the  .village. . Here  a • few  Pueblo  residents  and  Spariish-Amen- 
cans  from  the  neighboring-villages  learned  the  rudiments  of  reading.'  and  writing 
both  ftpaVitaTi  and.  .English.  According  bo  traditions  among  the  older  .residents  of 
the  area^i  Garcia  was  often  paid  in  grain,,  .livestock  or  services,  since  cash;  was 
rare  at  the  time.  at  'wr* 

While  teaching,  the  Indians  and  living  among,  them,.  Garcia,  became  .interested 
in  itheir  culture  and-leamed:to;speak.Tewa.v  He  became s their  confldant, . and*in 

tumimpartedmuchnfrwhatheileameditoearlystudentsiofitheAmericanilndiau 

who  visited  Sanf  Juan.  Bourke  .(1936:)  ,.  who  visited  : San.  Juan  in  1882,;  acknowl- 
f edges : Garcia’s  assistance,:  arid  Adolph  Bandelder,  one.nf  ithe  first  American  .an- 
thropologists; mentions  .Garcia  frequently  in  his  journals  for  .the.  period,  between 
1883 andl889; (.BandebejfJ890  rill) .fen*- ‘ 

'In il887  Emission  school  for 'Indian  children  was  established  by  the-Archblshop 
of  Santa  Fe.  This  second  school  succeeded  the  first.  Classes  were  taught  by 

89-101— 69— pt.  1—8 
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niing  in  a converted  home  just  outside  the  village  proper.  In  1890,  wue  scnool  was 
contracted  by  the  federal  government,  with  the  governme^  providing  part  of 
the  cost  of  operating  it.  TMs  was  the  year  the  government  first  authorized  pay- 
ments to  local  sch<xfis  in  which  Indian  students  were  enrolled  (Roes^el:7).  Soon 
SSelfte? School  was  moved  to  a building  adjoining  the  church,,  and  it  re- 

m In Juan  Pueblo  Council  agreed  to  donate  two  acres  of  land  so  that 
the  growing  school  could  be  permanently  located.  This  done  at  the  request 
of  the  BIA,  through  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  Pueblo  Agency.  A two- 
room  schoolhouse  was  built  first,  then  a residential  bidlding  to  hcwjmmodatettie 
teachers  Another  schoolroom,  was  added  in  1927.  In  1936,  .ap..extenmve  cppstruc- 
tionprogramwas  undertaken,  resulting  to  a fourth  schoolroom  and  supplemen- 
tary buildings  for  craftwork,.  meetings  and  for  storage. 

S toe  San  Juan  Day  School.  The  a^ceement  between  th^  JPpeblp  Ooun^^d  toe 
BI A stipulates . that  all  improvements  on  the  two  acres  shall  revert  to  the  Puenio 

whenthe  school  iE  discontinued.  . . . : , , ; . • t ; -i-,  iz  ■ v v 

During  toe  first  three  decades  of  this  century,  many  ;San;^p^,chtt<toen:w«e 
also  sent  to  boarding  schools  located  as  far  away 
Riverside,  California.  This  was  toe  period  m which  .^teA 
-was  to  assimilate  toe  Indians  as  rapidly  as  pqssibl<^lt 
S te  achieved  by  removing  toe  child  from  his  ^ 

age,  and  sending  him  to  these  distant  boarding  schools.  The  parents  pr , toe^child 
often  had  little  to,  say  about  toe  matter;  One  nriddle-aged  nijin  still  hw 

be  was  first  lured  away  with  a hag  of  orange. and  thepiom^that  he.^on>y 
being  taken  for  a short  ride.  Native  culture  was  deprecated  at  toese  schwls,  apd 
there  were  often  harsh  penalties  for  even  using,  toe  native  language  (Hawley, 

Fortunately,  not  many- San  Juan  children  attended,  these  stoools,  and  most  °f 
those  who  did  have  remained  away  permam^tly.  pie  few  who  tod  retorn  have 
rarely  been  able  to  readjust  to  life  in  San  Juan.  T<^y  toey  ^th^  Ptoy^de  the 
most  vocal  opposition  to  nati  ve,  culture,  or  toey  are  toe  most  apathetic  to  it.  . .. 

Classes  have- always  been  conducted  through  toe,  sra_3e  in  Sten  .Jfian. 

Since  toe  1920^,  those  who  were,  able  to  continue  toeir.edu<^on  enrolled  in  toe 
Santa  Fe  or  Albuquerque  boarding  schools,  A few  have  alsso  ^tended  Haskell  In- 
stitute in  Lawrence,.  Kansas,  a postdiigh  ^oor^tioual^^ 

' " it  is  not  cfearlwhen  the  nuns  left San  Juan, foUo\yang;^^^ 

Day  School,  but,  in  ±937.tbe  public 

Juan,  with  the  nuns  taking  over  the  .t^ching,  duties.  In,  1948,  a eoprt  decisi<mre- 
suited  in  the  removal  of  the  nuns  from  the  public  schools  of  New  Mexico.  They 
then  reestablished  adjacent  to -the, oh^ 

.school  to  be  located  in  the  Pueblo.  --  ^ , 

A few  -San  Tuan  to?«endt!tiheiTi  cMto®  ^ 

World  War  II?  particularly  in^the^seyenthi:a^ld  eighth  grades;  >Hereto% 
regarded  the 'aiwfc  teyon&jthteM^ 

traditional  to  send;  Pueblo  children  tOithfefederalB^  . * 

and  .Albuquerque; IndeAdiiafter -the  1936 ^ 

plant  wasTmpressive^  of  the  pther^oa<K3^iS<m^^ 

i ■ The  Improved,  standard  of : living  ini  iliKfesEtMiU^ 

.of  wage  labor  at  Los  Alamos,  made  an  increasing  number  of  chUdren  reluctant 
to  go  away  to*< bbardingr sdhool;l 

to  toil  ! in  tithe  fleldA^ere  no  longer  suflBkdent  attractions;*® 

Enrollment \ qualified' <v^he ^ pubUbr  school  t f o£  ^much-needed  ^edexahf<a®(l  ^u^er  ^ the 
terms  xtf tttie  ^1934,^ 

rollmenit  inku^ehsEd’if rbni &5Mn  eight  jgrades  in9l95i,  :t<^  ai  peaifc,kjf:t60f^ 
lELassiodmdraiicfii^^ 

in>1908,?  with^the  aid  of ‘federal ‘‘fhiids?  FWpr  ; tool953,.it^>ptoUc!flto^l>thadicon- 

An a -P/mi n aarn atyi'  ' hil 1 1/H n P1  i with  ATI  !l  ftTIUVf  MLCllSl S ddCdliXQruth e 
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FIGURE  6:^SAN  JUAN  DAY  SCHOOL  CENSUS,  1937-65  ' ‘*i  •'  " • . ‘ri: 
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Year  Enrollment  Average  daily  Grades  :T '( 

attendance  : ‘ r.  • ■ ■ ’ - ; ' attenaance 


1937- -- 

1938— — 

1939 — 

1940-  

1941— 
1942..— 

1943- -., 

1944- 501— 

1951- -----, 

1952- -— i- 

1953- --— 

1954-  - 


82 

89 

85 

100 

95 

115 
106 

‘Ilf 

116  ? 

,111 

104 


B-6 

B-6 

B-6 

B-6 

B-6 

B-6 

B-6 

B-6 

B^6 

B-6. 

B-6 


1955.. -:-. 
1956-  — J-—. 
1957t.— — . 

1958— 

1959— — 

1960.. — _ 
1961--  — 
1962.  — .. 
1963:j-.'-- 
1964J l- — ^ 
1965--—— 


i 'D  r 


103 
100 
111  ; 
106/ . 
99 
101 
97  r 
79 
741 
i;69:-'* 
* 63  . 
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70.-4  f 
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Figure  7 summarizes  the  rather  complex  educational  picture  in  San  Juan 
today.  It  bears  out  the  trend  indicated  in  Figure  6 ; there  has  been  an  increased 
utilization  of  public  educational  facilities  by  the  people  of  San  Juan,  even  when 
similar  facilities  are  offered  by  the  federal  government.  Likewise,  there  has 
been  a trend  away  from  the  use  of  the  parochial  schools. 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  has  increasingly  been  in  the  dlrectlou  of 
providing  vocational  and  higher  educational  opportunities  for  San  Juan  high 
school  graduates  and  adult  drop-outs.  Three  of  the  four  students  currently  in 
college  are  receiving  BIA  grants.  The  twelve  attending  "other  vocatioual 
schools"  are  doing  so  under  the  Bureau’s  Adult  Vocational  Truining  Program. 
Those  enrolled  in  this  program  may  train  for  a period  of  up  to  two  years,  and 
have  their  tuition  and  living  expenses  paid  by  the  federal  government.  One 
BIA  official  reported  during  an  interview  that  since  the  start  of  the  program, 
37  out  of  54  persons  from  San  Juan  have  completed  their  training.  Of  these, 
35  have  remained  away  for  employment,  many  with  families. 

An  additional  29  persons  have  been  moved  to  distant  cities  for  employment 
without  training  since  the  BIA  Relocation  Program  began  in  1952.  The  majority 
of  the  83  persons  relocated  under  both  programs  were  married  men  with  families 
who  could  not  find  local  employment.  The  families  of  the  relocatees  are  not 
included  in  the  count  Twenty-one  have  returned  to  San  Juan ; most  of  these  had 
large  families  and  were  dismayed  at  the  living  conditions  they  found  in  the 
city.  Several  more  have  been  relocated  twice  before  remaining  away.  The  success 
rate  of  about  75%  indicates,  however,  that  relocation  Is  an  established  trend. 

There  is  also  a BIA-sponsored  adult  education  program  in  San  Juan.  It  has 
been  in  operation  since  1962,  and  is  taught  by  one  of  the  San  Juan  college  grad- 
uates. in  a classroom  in  the  Day  School.  An  estimated  25  persons  have  partici- 
pated in  the  program,  most  of  them  only  sporadically.  To  date,  iv  has  served 
mainly  to  stimulate  native  arts  and  crafts,  since  the  teacher  is  a former  art 
instructor  at  the  Santa  Fe  boarding  school.  Literacy  training  and  a commercial 
course  are  also  offered,  but  they  have  been  little  utilized. 

The  extent  to  which  the  various  educational  facilities  have  been  utilized 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  without  asking  each  San  Juan  adult  the  number 
of  grades  he  has  completed  in  school,  but  an  example  will  serve  to  illustrate 
past  trends.  The  educational  history  of  the  Day  School  sixth  grade  class  of 
1951  will  be  traced.  There  were  13  members  of  the  class,  and  they  were  regarded 
by  their  teachers  as  among  the  most  capable  ever  to  attend  the  San  Juan  Day 
School.  Those  living  are  now  between  26  and  29  years  of  age,  and  several  are 
parents  of  Head  Start-age  children.  Four  of  the  13  never  finish  junior  high 
school,  and  one  of  these  died  in  1964  of  a liver  ailment  resulting  from  acute 
alcoholism.  Znree  more  never  finished  high  school,  and  of  the  sir  living  drop- 
outs, three  are  unemployed.  Only  one  of  the  six  who  did  finish  high  school  went 
to  college,  while  five  of  the  six  no  longer  live  in  San  Juan.  This  was  one  of 
the  more  intelligent  groups  of  Indian  children  ever  to  share  a classroom  in  San 
Juan.  Their  subsequent  educational  record  has  been  typical  for  San  Juan  until 
very  recent  years.  The  most  significant  of  the  current  trends  is  also  clearly 
indicated:  The  better  educated  and  the  ambitious  leave  San  Juan,  while  the 
poorly  educated  and  less  capable  remain. 

The  present  picture  is  not  much  more  encouraging.  There  were  252  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  18  living  in  San  Juan  on  October  I,  1965.  Only 
227  of  these  were  enrolled  it-,  school.  Therefore,  25,  or  approximately  10%  of  all 
school-age  children  currently  living  in  San  Juan  are  not  attending  school. 

Some  broader  conclusions  may  now  be  drawn  about  the  current  status  of  edu- 
cation in  San  Juan.  First,  formal  education  is  now  uniformly  accepted  as 
a desirable  goal  by  tbe  people  of  San  Juan.  This  came  about  because  they  have 
been  fortunate  in  having  three  types  of  elementary  schools  long  available  in 
the  community.  Consequently  there  is  a great  deal  o f concern  about  these 
educational  facilities,  and  the  better-informed  parents  feel  there  Is  not  much 
to  choose  from.  Indeed,  two  recent  well-publicized  investigations  (dted  in 
Meaders  1965:15-16)  of  the  country’s  public  schools  have  again  affirmed 
what  San  Juan  parents  have  long  recognized;  that  they  are  notoriously  sub- 
standard. The  parish  pastor  too  feels  that  the  nuns  in  the  paroclal  school  are 
far  superior  to  all  other  teachers  available  in  San  Juan.  Yet  he  also  believes 
that  the  parochial  school  should  dose  because  it  can  no  longer  compete  with  the 
Public  School’s  "physical  plant,  new  lunchroom,  and  athletic  program.” 

Secondly,  most  Pueblo  residents,  even  those  whose  Children  attend  other  schools 
believe  that  the  Day  School  should  be  kept  in  operation.  They  believe  that  the 
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quality  of  education  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  offered  In  the  Public  School, 
and  they  fear  that  many  Indian  children  would  suffer  socially  and  emotionally 
if  they  had  to  attend  the  Public  School.  Many  of  the  parents  whose  children 
attend  the  Public  School  mention  that  they  do  so  because  of  its  proximity, 
bus  service,  free  luncheons  (provided  by  Johnson-O’Malley  funds),  and  even  the 
athletic  program  for  the  older  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  enroll  their 
children  in  the  Day  School  do  so  because  they  honestly  feel  it  serves  the  needs 
of  their  children  best. 

There  is  also  a fairly  clear  distinction  between  the  family  backgrounds  of  the 
08  children  attending  the  Day  School,  and  the  64  attending  the  Public  School. 
The  Day  School  children  come  from  traditional  homes;  those  in  which  both 
parents  are  Indians,  who  participate  in  native  cultural  activities,  and  who  speak 
Tewa  in  their  homes.  The  public  school  children  usually  come  from  the  more 
marginal  families,  those  resulting  from  mixed  marriages.  English  is  usually 
emphasized  in  these  homea  The  traditional  families  are  usually  better-educated, 
more  stable,  and  economically  more  self-sufficient.  They  include  the  majority  of 
those  employed  in  Los  Alamos. 

This  preference  for  the  Day  School  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  San  Juan 
families  resulted  largely  through  the  efforts  of  three  teachera  The  first  came 
to  San  Juan  in  1937,  and  she  immediately  began  lo  learn  about  the  community 
by  bting  a part  of  it  She  visited  Pueblo  homea  ate  with  the  families  of  her 
pupils,  and  showed  an  appreciation  for  the  native  culture.  She  left  San  Juan 
just  before  the  close  of  World  War  II,  but  she  is  still  fondly  remembered  as 
tiie  best  teacher  ever  to  live  there.  The  other  two,  a couple  who  came  after  the 
War,  followed  her  example  and  went  beyond.  They  founded  the  San  Juan 
p'.A  and  brought  the  parents  into  the  school  for  the  first  time.  Under  their 
leadership  the  PTA  converted  one  of  the  Day  School  buildings  into  an  audi- 
torium, raised  funds  fo  provide  holiday  gifts  and  activities  for  the  children, 
and  presented  programs  for  the  whole  community.  These  three  teachers  taught 
the  people  of  San  Juan  to  identify  with  their  Day  School.  The  other  two  schools, 
conversely,  have  long  been  in  San  Juan,  but  not  of  San  Juan ; they  happen  only 
to  be  located  there. 

The  point  here  is  not  that  the  Day  School  is  more  desirable — for  by  current 
trends  it  appears  doomed— but  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  people.  Actually,  the 
majority  of  teachers  who  have  ever  taught  in  the  Day  School  would  probably 
agree  with  this  statement,  made  by  a recent  teacher:  “My  authority  and  my 
responsibility  lie  only  within  this  fence  (motioning  to  the  fence  around  the  Day 
School).  I don’t  know  anything  about  what  goes  on  in  the  community.”  This 
attitude  is  more  typical  of  BIA  personnel  and  the  various  programs  they  have 
instituted  in  the  community.  They  have  done  things  for  the  Pueblo,  and  some- 
times  even  to  it,  but  only  the  three  teachers  cited  above  have  ever  done  Anything 
with  the  people  of  the  community  on  a sustained  basis.  Thus  education  has 
escaped  much  of  the  apathy  which  confronts  other  problems. 

Basically  there  are  only  two  complaints  which  San  Juan  parents  have  about 
elementary  education  in  the  local  public  school.  First,  their  children  learn  to 
speak  English  with  a heavy  accent  which  they  pick  up  from  their  Spanish- 
American  teachers.  It  may  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  accent  is  (acquired 
from  the  Spanish-speaking  children  who  comprise  approximately  80%  of  the 
current  enrollment;  nevertheless,  Indian  parents  blame  the  teachers.  A second 
Is  that  the  teachers  neither  understand  nor  wish  to  understand  the  special 
problems  presented  by  the  Pueblo  child’B' cultural  background.  Underlying  this 
attitude  is  the  feeling  that  the  school  does  not  exist  for  them,  but  for  the 
Spanish-Ameilcau  population.  The  public  elementary  school  faces  a major  task 
in  selling  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  San  Juan  parents  on  the  desirability  of 
a public  soh'  ’ education. 

PROJECT  HEAD  START  IN  SAN  JUAN:  Jd65 

Before  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  it  was  discussed 
in  detail  at  the  meeting  of  the  All-Pueblo  Council,  held  during  the  summer  of 
1964.  The  All-Pueblo  Council  is  a supra-tribal  organization  of  the  19  New 
Mexico  Pueblo  When  BOA  was  passed,  it  was  placed  on  the  agenda  for  dis- 
cussion at  anerhp  . meeting,  which  was  called  for  mid-September.  I was  asked' 
to  prepare  r rr-,  ,ort  on  the  potential  benefits  to  be  realized  by  the  Pueblos  under 
this  new  legislation.  Several  other  persons  spoke  on  specific  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs  with  which  they  were  already  involved. 
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Interest  centered  on  Title  II,  and  its  provision  for  community  action  programs, 
JSS  was  caned  for  the  following  month  to  discuss  this  portion  of 
the  Act.  My  report  was  repeated  at  this  second  meeting,  and  several  new _® 
were  nresented.  Four  Pueblos  had  already  been  selected  ( among  16  Indian 
tribes  nation-wide)  to  prepare  pilot  community  action  proposals.  These  Jour, 
S Tewi  PnSlos  St  Tesuque  and  Santa 
plans  well  formulated  by  this  time,  and  they  reported  on  th^  progress,  £bat 
was  most  striking  about  these  meetings  was  the  keen  interest  aroused  in  all 
of  the  Pueblo  officials  by  the  Prospect  of  preparhig  toe^own 
programs,  and  submitting  them  to  Washington,  idependently  of  the  Bl^&everai 
that  they  would  have  this  independence,  but  all  were  suffl- 
htnnfiir  intrrmtcd  to  bp  gin  Tiling  rommuiiity  action  committees. 

Cl“n^J^c^SwlSS^^ttee  Was  appointed  by  tte  PooWoGov- 
* „ tn  infx*  October  and  I was  elected  chairman.  The  committee  included  all 

Si  uJto*  in  the  Pueblo,  two  of  whom  were  aleo  couneil- 
men  The  five  other  members  included  a woman  with  lo  years  of  experience  » 
^io^enT  coaling,  and  a man  who  had  Just  retired  from  38  years  of  re- 

8PdSS^  ^^Slt  ^t>BS5hs°  in^viSal  committee  members  canvassed  the 
cSJto  Sfeffw?  ^determine  local  needs  and  to  enlist  the  help  andco- 
opmtioii  of  local  voluntary  organizations  and 

committee  meetings  were  held  to  assess  progress  and  to  weigh  the  feartMlity  oi 
v^Ss^ogramsTsuggested  to  committee  members.  Pueblo  adults  most  often 
mentioned  the  need  for  educational  programs — pre-school,  remedial  and  tutorial. 

When  the  necessary  facts  had  been  gathered,  the  task  of  preparing  the  proposal 
ali  fSl  uLT^Sd  l began  work  on  it  immediately  after  returning  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  January.  With  the  unanimous  consOTt  com- 

mtHan  a Head  Start-type  pre-school  program  was  among  the  three  for  whic 
ftmd?’  were  miuested  The  completed  appUcations  and  sup^rting  data  were 
SSSito  tiie^  J^n  Council  in  early  February,  1965,  for  final  approval  and 

81  At  S?*DOint,  two  events  occurred  which  will  make  the  foregoing  summary 
meaningful  in  the  over-all  context  of  this  report.  First,  the  three  new  membe 
nr  thp  council  who  took  office  on  January  1,  knew  little  about  the  proposal  and 
£e?le£Xutrthe  ^noS?Opportunit  J Act  itself.  They  waited  to  ttink  about 
SrprS^middisSL  it  before  affixing  their  signatures.  Predictably  enough, 
thev  asserted  that  the  previous  governor  had  not  kept  them  properly  informed 
on  the  activities  of  the  Community  Action  Committee.  This  was  unavoidably  > 
H^bl^Tr  anyone  to  know  wko  wm 

bythe  council  of  elders.  Traditionally  unanimous  consent  of  the  ^uncil  is  re- 
onlred  on  all  important  matters,,  so  this  process  of  discussion  continued  unti 
early  in  April.  At  *h»a  time  the  Governor  finally  decided  bxsupport  the  proposal. 

Meanwhile  the  second  and  inevitable  event  occurred.  The  requirements  for 
community  action  proposals  had  been  broadened  and  altered ; the  report  toto? 
rewritten  in  accordance  with  new  guidelines  and  specifications.  Tte  task  was 
nnii.rhiifpn  by  the  remaining  committee  members,  unde*  the  leadership  of  the 
retired  BI A official.  The  revised  proposal  was  submitted  in  May  and  has  bee 
^tog  A r^uSt  for  supSe^tary  Information  ^ the  propo^pr^ 

^o^S^AXi^hfT^en  S^^th^imcUto  oversee  thePregress 

St5^w^JSonw^°being  taken  on  another  front  by  the  Northern  Pueblo 
Connell  This  Council  was ' organized  in  1963,  and  it  consists,  of  the  governing 
Sat  of^e  Sx  ??iaW#ueK  plus  the  two  ^ Pueblos^ “^o^and^io^ 
It  is  subordinate  to  the  All-Pueblo  Council,  and  it  was  formed  so  that  tne  eigni 
northernmost  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  could  discuss  and  act  upon  issues  pecul^i  to 
their  area  The  Northern  Pueblo  Council  had  been  meeting  frequently  in  kanta 
Clara  during  the  summer  of  1965,  to  discuss  their  common  problems  and  PWf  Pects 

tte^^o  ^^raomic  Opportunity.  Th^ WM^o^lo^er 
submitting  a joint  proposal  because  they  had  heard  that  OEO  ^was  no  longer 
viewing  ftLvorably  those  community  action  proposals  submitted  by  small 

C°Reoresrato.tives  of  six  of  the  Pueblos  were  completely  in  favor  ot  submitting 
such  a joint  proposal,  but  Santa  Clara  and  San  Juan  were  hesitant.  Santa  Clara 
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•was  the  only  Pueblo  in  the  group  which  had  thus  far  been  funded  for  a com- 
munity action  program,  and  they  did  not  want  to  sacrifice  any  portion  of  it  by 

aligning  themselves  with  the  other  seven.  Similarly,  the  San  Juan ^I^ttwassSl 
riirt  not  want  to  endanger  the  chances  of  their  own  proposal,  although  it  was  still 
to  ttfpToSss  of SSS5 Discussions  and  debate  continued  through  several  meet- 

Anally  agreed  upon  by  all  and  a 
resolution  ^e^  to  that  effect  at  k meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  September 
ia  ioa5  The  ore-school  program  requested  would  be  taught  by  the  Montessori 

successful  program  in  Santa  Clara.  Underthe 
nrovisions  of  th*s  proposal  San  Juan  and  Santa  Clara  are  conceded  ttieir  own 
c^t^^efSur  smaller  Tewa  Pueblos  would  have  a centrally  lo- 
cated center  in  Pojoaque,  and  Taos  and  Picurls  would  have  another  one^ln  ccm- 
m nn  to  be  located  in  Taos.  The  programs  would  run  for  ten  months  of  the 

director  to  coordinate  the  three  programs  with 
Se  ^HuTSful  Neighlwrhood  Youth  Corps  programs  which  have  been  in 
operation  among  the  eight  Pueblos.  The  teachers  would  be  given  trainingin  the 
Montessori  method  by  the  Director  of  the  Santa  Clara  program,  while  the  aides 
would  be  given  special  training ;in ^ej^ian  Motion  Center  of  Arizona  State 
TTntvArsitv  This  is  the  second  future  possibility  for  San  Juan.  . 

U It  is  to  be  noted  that  San  Juan  and  the  other  nor^rn  Pueblos  have 
unity  with  one  another,  however  dispersed  they  may  be  (see  map) » “aai 

choosing  to  cast  their  lot  with  other  non-Indian  communities 

A third  possibility  would  be  for  San  Juan  to  continue  to  participate  m the 
n end  Start  nrogram  sponsored  bj*  the  Northern  Rio  Grande  Council  on  Youth. 
TbtobriS  CStautTproject  Head  Start  tn  Sau  Jaan  dartag  the  summer 

^TbeNorthern  Bio  Grande  Council  oa  Tontb  Is  a bartered  private  organtea- 
t\cm  of  teachers  and  community  leaders  from  throughout  the  Espanola  Valley.  It 

was  formed  in  1964  to  attempt  to  improve  the  quality  of 

tj.  entirelv  of  StMinish -Americans  and  a few  Anglos , there  are 

no  Indian  members  at  this  time.  This  organization  received  funds  to  xonductfonr 
Head  Start  programs  in  the  Espanola  Valley,  of  which  San  Juan  was  one. 
efforts3 are  completely  independent  of  those  of  the  Pueblos,  as  described  in  the 

^The^San^uan  Elementary  School  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  San  Juan- 
based  program,  and  its  principal  was  appointed  director.  She  has  been  with  the 
San  Juan*school  since  1949,  and  its  principal  since 

familiar  with  the  people  and  the  area.  However,  slie  was  assigned  me  tosi 
of  conducting  a program  for  five  communities— San  Juan  and  its  four  J^^cr 8 
American  neighbors.  Their  combined  population  is  about 
Start  program  was  funded  to  accommodate  only  ^5  cb e°- ’ 5” 
wonld  have  been  a reasonable  figure  to  plan  for,  but  as  indicated  above  for  San 
Juan,  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  the  population  is  betweenfour  and  six  years 
of  age,  and  the  majority  of  these. are  eligible  for  Head  °tart. 

The  49  children  who  were  eventually  enrolled  were  distributed  quite  equitably 
among  the  five  communities.  Seven  were  San  Ju^  Indian  ^Mldi^,  lmt  they 
were  nottypical  Indian  children.  None  came  from  the  more  traditional  families 
in  which  bnly  Tewa  18  spoken;  only  one  was  more  than  half 
could  not  have  participated  if  strictly  economic  criteria  were  used.  She  came 
from  the  only  home  in  which  Tewa  was  spoken  regularly.  Five  oune  from 
economically  cieprived  families,  but  then  very  few  of  thedhildren  in  SanJuan 
are  ineligible  by  this  criterian.  Four  have  never  spoken  Tewa,  and  the  father  of 
one  is  employed  by  the  BxA.  Given  the  current  economic  picture  in  San  Juan 
this  was  like  enrolling  the  child  of  a corporation  executive.  ■ 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  age  distribution  of  the  present  resident  population  of 
San  Juan:  On  September  1, 1965,  there  were  71  Indian  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  six  living  in  San  Juan.  Forty-seven  of  these  were  five  and  six 
year  olds,  most  of  whom  were  eligible  to  participate  in  the  San  Juan  Head 
Start  program,  as  it  was  organized:  in  1965.  In  applying  the  economic  cri- 
terion alone,  52  of  the  71  should  have  participated  in  a Head  Start  program. 
In  most  of  the  52  cases  there  are  also  adverse  home  conditions,  and/or  English 
is  not  spoken  regularly  in  the  home.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable : Head  Start 
did  not  serve  San  Juan  to  any  significant  degree  in  1965.  . . , 

Why  was  there  not  niore  interest  and  p&tttclpdtlon,  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  San  Juan?  The  first  and  most  obvious  answer  is  that  there  were  funds  avail- 
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able  for  only  45,  and  when  that  quota  was  reached,  active  recruiting  ceased. 
But  the  question  of  why  seven  atypical  and  not  seven  typical  children  partici- 
pated remains.  To  answer  this  and  other  questions  we  shall  have  to  return  to  the 
spring  of  1965,  when  the  plans  of  the  Head  Start  program  were  being  made.  The 
following  summary  of  these  events  is  not  a first-hand  account,  but  it  was  cor- 
roborated by  nine  San  Juan  parents  and  teachers  who  are  informed  on  all  or 

a portion  of  these  events.  , . . . . _ _ 

Initial  plans  and  contacts  had  to  be  made  by  the  Director  of  the  San  Juan 
Head  Start  Center  during  May,  so  it  was  not  until  mid-June  that  she  met  with 
the  San  Juan  Pueblo  Council.  It  was  an  open  Council  meeting  so  several  interested 
parents  also  attended  to  hear  the  Director  explain  the  new  program.  She 
answered  many  questions  and  it  appeared  as  if  those  in  attendance  understood 
what-  was  being  offered  and  why.  When  the  meeting  ended  it  was  also  understood 
that  the  councilmen  would  assist  in  notifying  the  parents  of  eligible  children.  The 
Director  herself  also  went  from  door  to  door  to  recruit  children,  just  as  she  had 
to  do  in  the  four  Spanish-speaking  communities. 

When  the  Head  Start  program  began  on  June  21,  there  were  only  the  seven 
Indian  children  from  San  Juan.  Two  others  from  traditional  families  had  origi- 
nally agreed  to  come,  but  they  never  appeared.  There  was  very  little  communi- 
cation about  Head  Start  from  the  Council,  so  most  parents  with  eligible  children 
simply  were  not  aware  of  it.  At  least  four  Indian  mothers., attempted  to  enroll 
their  children  after,  they  had  heard  about  it,  but  they  were  turned  away  because 
the  quota  had  already  been  reached  and  passed. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  governmental  situation  in 
San  Juan  today,  the  following  factors  entered  into  the  communication  break- 
down at  this  critical  juncture : 

1.  The  members  of  the  Pueblo  Council  do  not  represent  a broad  cross-section 
of  the  community  in  terms  of  education,  age,  occupation  or  even  residence. 
Several  of  the  older  members  are  barely  literate;  consequently  they  missed  the 
significance  of  the  meeting,  and  the  potential  benefits  to  the  community  of 
what  was  being  proposed. 

2.  Open  council  meetings  are  rarely  held  in  San  Juan,  so  there  is  no  tradi- 

tion for  general  participation  in  council  deliberations.  Those  who  did  attend 
were  families  of  past  or  present  councilmen,  or  persons  who  are  prominent  in  the 
several  voluntary  organizations.  Most  parents  stayed  away  because  they  either 
were  not  notified  of  the  meeting,  or  they  felt  that  nothing  they  could  say  would 
effect  the  outcome  of  what  was  under  discussion.  - j,.. 

3.  The  very  fact  that  the  Head  Start  Director  Was  also  Principal  of  the  San 

Juan  Public  School  caused  many  to  feel  that  it  was  a public  school  program,  so 
it  was  greeted  with  some  apathy.  The  Director  herself  is  personally  well  liked  and 
respected  by  Pueblo  residents,  but  the  participation  of  the  public  school  was  In- 
terpreted by  those  parents  who  do  not  enroll  their  children  there  as  a~  sign  that 
Head  Start  was  really  not  intended  for  them.  " . 

The  first  two  factors  are  of  course  the  causes  underlying  the  widespread  apathy 
and  resignation  to  the  status  quo  which  exists  in  San  Juan  today.  What  occurred 
at  this  Pueblo  1Council  meeting  has  occurred  in. many  council  meetings;  only 
the  people  and  the  proposals  were  different.  This  time  the  younger  children  of. 
San  Juan  reaped  the  unfortunate  harvest  resulting  from  this  condition.  Nor  has 
the  problem?  gone  completely  unrecognized.  A survey  conducted  in  1958  by  one 
of  the  San  Juan , college  graduates  among  64  Pueblo  residents  indicated  that  53, 
or  83%  of  themi  favored  a new  system  of  government  for  the  PuCbio  (Cata 
1959  ;18) . 'My.  own  interviews  too,  indicate  that  the'  problem  of  combating  apathy, 
and  the  need  tb  bring  about  understanding  and  cooperation  both  loom  large  in 
the  minds  of  San  Juan  parents.  'I. '■ 

This  leadership  vacuum  and  communication  impasse  do;  hot  exist  to  such  a 
marked  degree  in  the  o'ther  Tewa  Pueblos.  When  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  Head  Start  wa£  offered  them,  the  four  smaller  Pueblos  immediately  agreed 
to  enroll  their  children  in.  the  Pojoaque  Head  Start,  program.  According  jto  three 
of.  the  governors? from  these  Pueblos,  San  Juan  officials  were  also  offered  this 
opportunity  during  the  cohrse  .of  & Northern  Pueblo  Council  meeting  held  in 
June,  1965.  They  declined  by  saying  they  would  have  their  own  Head., Start 
program.  It  was,  therefore,  not  for  lack  ’of  opportunity. that  more.children  from 
San  Juan  didnot  participate  in  Head  Start.  . . , ' 

The . third  factor  is  a more  fundamental,  one  in  'determining  how.  the  people  of 
San  Juan  will  react  to  Head  Start  in  the  future.  It  is  also  more  .difficult,  of 
solution— if  a solution  is  to  be  sought  at  all — because  no  one  can  readily  be  blamed 
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for  attitudes  which  have  such  deep  historical  roots.  Nevertheless,  the  message  is 
clear;  the  people  of  San  Juan  need  to  have  their  own  Head  Start  program. 
Otherwise,  whatever  the  reality  of  the  situation,  they  will  go  on  believing  that 
Head  Start  is  really  not  for  them,  or  that  their  children  will  really  not  be  served 
by  iSpanish-American  teachers  in  a classroom  where  Spanish-American  children 
comprise  the  overwhelming  majority.  It  is  noc  surprising  that  Indian  parents 
rarely,  if  ever,  visited  the  San  Juan  Head  Start  center,  while  there  were  Spanish- 
American  visitors  almost  every  day.  It  is  also  not  surprising  that  five  of  the  six 
Pueblo  children  who  participated  in  the  Head  Start  program  are  now  attend- 
ing the  public  school.  Their  parents  would  have  enrolled  them  there  in  any 
case.  Nor  is  it  really  a matter  of  segregated  educational  facilities,  for  the  par- 
ents of  San  Juan  merely  want  a program  which  is  oriented  toward  serving  their 
needs,  as  distinct  from  the  needs  of  the  Spanish-Americans.  They  want  a program 
in  which  their  children  are  to.  the  majority,  and  in  which  they  as  parents  can 
participate. 

IV.  THE  HEED  AND  POTENTIAL  FOE  PEOJECT  HEAD  START  IN  SAN  JUAN 

To  return  again  to  the  71  children  of  Head  Start  age  now  living  in  San  Juan 
and  to  their  families,  information  of  the  following  types  was  obtained,  either 
from  the  families  themselves  or  from  other  Pueblo  residents  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  them : 

(1)  Occupational  classification  and  approximate  income 

(2)  Educational  attainment  of  the  family  head 

(3)  Ethnic  background  of  the  parents 

(4)  Use  of  English  in  the  home 

The  71  Head  Start  age  children  belong  to  a total  of  52  families.  Figure  8 
summarizes  the  main  income  source  of  each  family  and  the  number  in  each  cate- 
gory who  earn  at  least  $3,000  per  year.  These  figures  reflect  the  general  economic 
picture  of  San  Juan.  There  are  no  professional  people  among  the  families,  and 
the  highest  annual  income  earned  by  any  one  of  these  is  just  over  $8,000.  70% 
earn  less  than  $3,000  a year,  while  most  of  the  15  families  who  have  annual 
incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  also  have  large  families.  Thirty-one  of  the  , 52  family 
heads  are  under  35  years  of  age. 

The  educational  level  attained  by  the  52  heads  of  families  is  also  generally 
low.  Only  18  have  finished  high  school  or  gone  beyond.  None  have  finished  college, 
but  three  have  attended  for  a year  or  less.  Five  other  high  school  graduates  have 
had  some  additional  vocational  training,  but  only  one  is  doing,  work  for  which 
he  was  trained.  Twenty -three  of  the  parents  were  high  school  drop-outs,  and  the 
remainder,  eleven,  never  went  beyond,  grade  school. 

FIGURE  S. — INCOME  SOURCES  OF  52  SAN  JUAN  FAMILIES 


Income  source  / 

Number 

Number  receiving 
more  than  $3,000 

1.  Skilled  and  white  collar...* 

2.  Unskilled,  steady  employment. 

3.  Unskilled,  seasonal  employment 

11 

. 8M 
...  14 

9 

5 r 

^ Military  service 

5.  Deceased  father,  Unskilled  waking  mother. .. — 

4 

’•»■■■■  a 

7,  Illegitimate  children  on  ADC  receiving  welfare - » 

8.  Recelpients  of  other  public  aid. .... 

9 

:/  ■ 2 

Total ...... 

- 52 

; 15  ■ 
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The  factor  of  intermarriage  figures  very  prominently  in  San  ; Juan  today.  In 
18  of  the  homes,  only  one  of  the  parents  is  from  San  Juan.  Two  of  .them  are 
from  other  Tewa  Pueblos,! and  nine,  or  one  half,-  are  from,  the  neighboring 
Spanish-American  villages.  The  other  seven  are.  from  non-Tewa  Indian  tribes. 
These  axe  among  the'  youngest  pf,  the.  parents  of  Head.  Start  ,age  children , because 
intermarriage,  on  a large  scale,  ^particularly  with  non-Indi,ans,  has-  been  a rela- 
tively recent  phenomenon  in  San  Juan.  Those  who  marrier  non-Indians  in  the 
past  were  usually-  forced  by  public  sentiment  either  to  leave  jSan  1 Juan,  or  to 
establish,  their  homes  at.  some  distance  from  the  village  proper.  In  the  community 
'as  a whole  there  are  4(3  .persons  who  have  married  In  and.who  currently,  reside  in 
the  Pueblo.  Thirteen  of  these  are  Spanish-Americans,  32  are  non-San  Juan  In- 
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dians,  and  one  is  an  Anglo-American.  Of  the  32  non-San  Juan  Indians,  22  are 
Pueblo  Indians  and  six  are  from  other  Tewa  Pueblos.  . . 

The  fourth  question,  that  of  the  use  of  English  in  the  home,  is  the  “lost  re- 
liable index  of  cultural  deprivation  in  San  Juan.  San  Juan  parents  feel  that  the 
primary  aim  of  the  schools  should  be  to  give  their  children  a good  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  knowledge  of  English.  This  is  a major  reason  wny  most 
Spnish- Americans  are  not  highly  regarded  as  teachers,  whatever  cheir  other 
qualifications.  In  the  past  English  was  merely  a tool  for  dealing  with  the  non- 
Spanish-speaking  external  world.  Anyone  who  prided1  himself  on  his  knowledge 
of  English  was  accused  of  behaving  like  an  Anglo.  Today  English  has  completely 
replaced  Spanish  as  the  desired  second  language,  and  an  effective  speaking 

knowledge  is  a much  desired  status  symbol.  ' ^ 

English  is  spoken  regularly  in  27  of  the  52  homes.  In  the  remainder  theichil- 
dren  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  English  until  they  enter  school.  Inter- 
marriage has  been  an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  regular  usage  of  English. 
In  all  of  the  homes  where  one  of  the  parents  is  not  Tewa,  English  is  used,  even 
when  the  non-Tewa  parent  is  a Spanish  speaker.  Tewa  is  still  learned  by  every 
child  who  is  raised  in  San  Juan.  ..  • - ...  . 

Other  important  factors  which  may  be  enumerated  for  the  o2  families,  are  sub- 
standard  housing,  excessive  drinking,  and  illegitimacy.  Thirty-seven  of  the  fami- 
lies live  in  sub-standard  homes;  homes  which  are  in  a bad  state  of  repair,  too 
small  for  the  family,  or  lacking  in  minimal  sanitation  facilities.  If  the  presence 
of  indoor  toilet  facilities  is  taken  as  the  index,  all  but  three  of  the  homes  would  be 
sub-standard. 

A total  of  16  men  are  problem  drinkers  to  varying  degrees.  Drinking  is  re- 
garded as  a problem  if  it  deprives  the  family  of  an  important  part  of  their 
livelihood,  or  if  the  parent  repeatedly  runs  afoul  of  the  law  while  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol.  This  judgement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  many  y^rs’ ^ ac- 
quaintance with  each  of  the  men.  ..  V v ^ 

Illegitimacy  too  is  a ser  ous  problem,  as  Figure  8 indicates.  In  the  past  there 
was  little  stigma  attached  to  it,  because  it  was  so  widespread  and  because  chil- 
dren were  so  highly  valued.  Today  there  are  indications  that  the  familiar  cycle 
of  generations  on  relief  is  beginning.  . , 

These  statistics  and  enumerations  of  course  clearly  establish  the  critical  need 
for  an  expanded  Head  Start  program  in  San  Juan.  Next  year  (1966)  , when  the 
28  children  who  are  currently  three  years  old  replace  those  who  are  six,  the 
need  will  become  greater.  The  following  section  is  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the 
relevant  cultural  context  of  this  need. 

Being  faced  with  the  prospect  of  having  very  little  tp  evaluate,  and  the  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  reach  the  traditional  families  to  examine  the  relevant  cultural 
variables,  I decided  to  conduct  an  experimental-class  for  pre-school  age  children 
in  San  Juan.  A precedent  for  this  had  been  established  during  the  Summer  of 
1964,  when  three  students  from  the  Phillips-Brooks  House  Social  Welfare  Pro- 
gram of  Harvard  University  conducted  a similar  program.  Their  program  was 
conducted  for  six  weeks.  They  had  used  an  empty  house  which  I own,  so  I 
decided  it  would  not  be  too  difficult  to  re-institute  the  class,  but  I limited  to 
Head  Start-age  children.  .....  * 

A local  teenage  girl  and  a graduate  student  from  the  University  bf ;'0^^go;-^hp 
was  working  in  the  area  were  enlisted  to  assist  mel ; Ofl *the  day  bcfPtb  .the 
class  was  to  be  held,  a few  children  were  asked  to  notify  others  of  tiie  fact.  They 
were  to  be  told  they  could  draw  and  paint ; this w^tti^bn^ 

I also  received  permission  to  use  a classroom  at  the  Day  School  on  the  first  day, 
which  was  a Saturday.  The  room  was  larger  than -any  in  my  house,-  and  I did 
want  to  get  as  many  children  as  possible  on  the  first  day.  Later  I thought  I could 
select  a few  about  whom  I could  learn  as  much  as  possible.  _ 

On  the  appointed  morning  l wbrit  tb  the  homes^f'  twelve  children  who  repre- 
a m nnin nriii  slid  Vithfifk  like' them  were  the  bnes 


modate  only  86,  19;  Of 'whom' were  of  Head  Start j agfe;  The  ^rei3t!w6n.'  regretfully 
iraraddawjiy:  ^ '*■  W.*» 

' t! . The  cltuss  'was  uiOved  after  the  first 

Most the- , ... . . , ....  . 

only  the  younger  children  who1  'were' -not’ in : school-returned;  ah'd  the  -class  was 
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conducted  in  an  orderly  fashion,  with  at  least 

cn“f  wtre^Sted  (tee^pS^Vl)  detailed  personal  ’and .family  information 
W*™<^  WSLi  in,  ana  a fesire 

straneers  to  the  community— and  it  was  demonstrated  again  during  this  experi 
mpnt^This  belief  was  what  initially  motivated  the  experiment,  and  !t  v.as  well 

U\to“u“urafft«o°rns  which  still  operate  to  influence  the  young  child's  learnhjg 

flvinr  This  is  not  the  whole  of  culture  as  the  anthropologist  uses  tne  wrnij 
Sffffiff  the  only  aJearwMch  has  nbt  yet?  bben  considered.  For  convenience  of 
presentation  I shall  organize*  the  discussion  arbund  the values  of ^ 
oquali^,  and.  cooperation1  and  sharing.  Bach  of  these  of  course  has  corollaries, 

^First^et^e^aike  a few  statements  about  contemporaTy  family  life^in  Ban 
Juan.  Children  afe  tfOatied  with  an  ®*treme  petotssiv^eM  an^ntt^^peh  du^- 
ins  their  early  years.  As  infants  they  are  rarely  permitted  to cry , they  are  son 
s“fntly  pas^d  from  one  pair  of  arms  to  another.  There  are  always  enough 
relativesParound  to  keep  them  from  becoming  bored.  Crowded  livi^  wndiUons 
mnkp  this  concern  for  the  child’s  "conifort  almost  unavoidable.  During  their 
“m  &^Uy^?  wandCr  uSiut  the  Pueblo rut  will,  ^thedt  feur  o( 

Everv  mother  of  a young  child  looks  out  for  those  of  everyone  else,  When  a child 
becomes  thirsty  or  hungry  in  ills  wanderings,  he  may  walk  into  any  open  d 
tcTrequest  what  he  wants.  "All  of  the  families  in  San  Juan  are  well-acquainted, 
and  all  of  them  are  ultimately  related,  so  this  pattern  of  behavior  is  accepted  and 

ShCmfsequently,  until  he  enters  school  the  whole  Pueblo  is  the 

and  everyone  is  a potential  playmate.  Games  Evolving  large^groups  pf^iildren 
are  the  norm,  and  children,  are  rarely  alone  during -the  waxing  day.  The  i rela 
tively  simple  living  conditions  and  the  absence  of  strangers  niake  it  ve 
likelv  that  children  would  be  hurt.  There  is  also  not  enough  mechanical  gadgetry 
piesenthi  mostlirane3  to  present  much  danger,  and  the  small  size  Of  the  average 
home  rarely  permits  the  child  to  he  out  of  range  of  parental  scrutiny. 

This  is  a very  group-oriented  society ; individualism, 
self-reliance  are  discouraged.  It  presents  a homogenizing  aianosphere 
children.  Those  who  spend  their  first  years  in  the  city  undergo  a 
experience  in  adjusting  to  life  in  San  Juan,  but  they  always  adjust  because 
coercion  comes  from  everyone  else,  and  not  just  a majority.  So  _pervabive  18J^s 
a^S  of  the  socialization  process  that  parents  living X^nea^  <^ 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling- their  young  chUdren  ^ 
share  of  the  f ainiiy’s  attention,  after  a two-week  visit  in  San  Juan.  Those  who 
visit  from  distant  states  afe  'oft  Jn  ecnf ronted  by  chiiare^who^ 
in'  San’Juarithan  return  home;' with 'their  own  parents.  There  is  even  O^mfOT 
this  ailment- ^ ^ T^nnifra  ’ rmlien  obviouslv  operates  very  forcefully 

td  create! 

OhGce 


hv  a teacher  in  the  Day  School  w«»  w nave  «. 
the  blackboard  to  see%bo  cotdd;add!a  long column  Of  numbers 
child . always  ?made  .certain  ,that  he  vyp^ldrnot  win , b^jnore  $iait  .a 
second  by  glancing  pyef/lto..'^  ;progiress,.;jf9  ,s^d^t;?t|U^ 

stands  outhecause  this  extfemeisTeyeIed,by,grouppreswmeUi.f,  ,,,  *r;  v>r.v 

liisunderstandinga  imii.adso  ^rise^fromjtb.e  PPPdsjte 
a boy'  in  -the  Day.'SChool  ;'siiffered  qulei^yj  %ti;the  ^8? 

therO  were  cla^  dfawing  se^Ions.^^s,^ 

at  all ; he  pref er r insteadto  read  the  .encyclopedia  , while. hl^  ^lassnaates, 
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The  teacher,  on  the  other,  hand,  was  convinced  that  all  Indians  had  natural 
artistic  talent,  and  he  took  great  pride  in  having  the  children’s  better  sketches 
and  paintings  hung  in  display  around  the  school.  The  boy  could  not  communicate 
his  distaste  for  drawing,  so  he  had  several  yardsticks  broken  across  his  back 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  belief  in  equality  and  in  equal  treatment  for  all  is  also  reflected  in  class- 
room behavior.  If  one  child  is  punished  all  are  resentful ; if  one  is  singled  out  for 
special  praise  by  the  teacher,  he  is  embarrassed  and  may  expect  to  be  berated 
by  his  classmates  after  school.  The  students  from  Harvard  who  conducted  the 
summer  class  in  San  Juan  during  1964  one  day  criticized  the  drawing  of  a 5 year 
old  girl  in  the  class.  She  was  so  hurt  by  the  ridicule  before  her  classmates  that 
she  never  returned.  On  another  occasion,  involving  students  conducting  a recrea- 
tional program  in  one  of  the  other  Tewa  villages,  the  son  of  a tribal  official  was 
severely  reprimanded.  This  time  all  of  the  children  who  had  been  participating 
stayed  away  for  several  days.  In  neither  case  did  the  students  know  that  praise 
or  punishment  should  not  be  given  to  only  one,  and  certainly  never  in  public. 

The  omphnnin  on  sharing  and  cooperation  provides  another  insight  into  the 
cultural  influences  on  the  Tewa  child’s  learning  process.  The  child  is  trained  at 
home  to  claim  or  request,  without  inhibition,  what  he  needs,  and,  conversely, 
to  be  generous  with  what  he  has  when  someone  else  is  in  need.  This,  when  car- 
ried into  the  classroom  often  results  in  behavior  which  the  non-Indian  teacher 
has  been  taught  to  regard  as  cheating.  Answers  to  questions  are  readily  pro- 
vided for  all  by  the  more  intelligent,  as  are  completed  class  assignments  when 
they  are  requested.  The  teacher  who  deals  with  this  practice  too  harshly  risks 
erecting  a monumental  wall  of  mistrust  between  himself  and  the  community.  It 
was  once  common  in.  the  San.  Juan  . Day  School  for  beginners  to  run  away  at 
recess,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  school.  They  feared  the  teachers,  and  were 
reluctant  to  communicate  even  their  need  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  Misunderstand- 
ings still  rarely  come  out  into  the  open,  but  are  instead  reflected  in  a high  rate  of 
absenteeism,  and  occasionally  in  parents  keeping  their  children  out  of  school  until 
they  are  seven  years  old. 

These  and  other  cultural  influence  stand  out  more  clearly  yet  among  Indian 
children  in,  public  schools.  They  are  regarded  as  clannish  and  incommunicative 
by  their  teachers  because  they  say  little,  read  poorly  and  usually  retire  to  the 
back  of  the,  room  from  the  first  day  of  classes.  Most  public  school  teachers, 
especially  Spanish-Americans,  report  that  their  greatest  difficulty  with  Tewa 
children  is  in  drawing  them  out  for  class  participation. 

The  influence  of  the  native  culture  also  includes  telling  non-Indians  as  little 
as  possible  about  it.  Secrecy  is  what  has  insured  the  survival,  of  the  culture,  and 
secrecy  persists  today  because  of  past  attempts  to  undermine  the  culture.  As 
we  have  seen, : the  community  still  provides,  enough  security  for  its  members  so 
that  they  look  to  themselves  and  to  the  home,  for  answers  to  most  questions.  Any- 
thing totally  ney?  is,  difficult  to  reconcile,  to.  this  inward  orientation  and  respect 
for  tradition.  ■ \ : ..  -...•  ' ^ ...... 

To  summarize,  there  are  two  apparent  paradoxes  with  regard  to  the  present 
role. of  native  culture.;  The  first  is  that  cooperation  is  oriented  toward  making 
social  relations  in  the  hpme  and  in  the  oommunity  function  smoothly.  If  is  little 
concerned  with  helping  the  community  adjust  to  change,  or  with,  preparing  the 
child  for  life  in  a rapidly  changing  environment.  Too  many  of  the  people  still 
know  too  little  about  the  larger  society,  due ' to.  the  isolation  of  the  .community. 

The  second  is  that  what  may  be  called  cultural  deprivation  in  San  Juan  con- 
sists of -behavior  contrary  to  native,  values,  and  in  conformity  to  -American 
middterpiass  , values. , • Aggressiveness,  competitiveness,  .self  reliance,  ( personal 
ambition  and  a desire  to  accumulate  material  wealth  have  no  place  in  traditional 
San  Jqan.  culture ; yet.  these  . same  traits,  are  yaiued  in  the  larger  society.  Cul- 
tural arid  economic  deprivation  by  no  means  need,  coincide  within  this  framework. 
These  twin  paradoxes  present  the  challenge  for  Project  Head  Start  from  another 

point1pi;yieWi;,;;i'.,\:i';:.  'i.yy  V ’•'••• 

: . V.  .CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMKJNTDATIONS  . . . ...  ..  V , 

u San Juan'  Puebio  'today  is  a changing,  .demOgraphicailly  imbalanced  and 
heterogeiieoiis  commuiiity.  It  is  also;  a con^unity  ; which  can.  proyide  iittle  in  the 
vyay  of  economic  opportunities -for  its  peopl’e.  This  factor  has  resulted  in  many 
of.  its,  moat  ^able  citizens  leaving  San  Juan  to  geek  a livellhoodPlsewhere. 
This  patfern'of  'emigration And  a high  birth  Jr  ate.  have  in . .turn  rcombiiied  to  bring 
about  'the  derhogratihic  imbalance  which’  exists1  today.  The  imbalanice  itself  con- 
sists' of  the  'presence  of  an  abnormhlly  high’  percentage  of  children’  on  the 
reservation. 
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San  Juan  is  heterogeneous  because  of  the  presence  of  a large  non-Tewa 
notation  through  intermarriage.  These  non-Tewa  members  of  the  community 
but  not  of  the  culture,  have  played  a fundamental  role  in  changing  the  character 
of  San  Juak  They  have  brought  English  into  regular  usage  in  their  homes,  and 
thereby  begun  to  render  necessary  what  was  once  regarded _as  merely  a eon- 
venient  tool  for  dealing  with  white  men.  They  have  helped  open  San  .Tuan 
to^he  larger  American  scene  by  bringing  different  backgrounds  and  different 
values  They  have  also  brought  problems,  for  a leadership  vacuum  exists 
na-«aily  because  they  could  not  be  integrated  into  the  culture. 

The  change  and  heterogeneity  have,  in  their  turn,  gradually  resulted  in  a 
lessening  dependence  upon  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  a decreasing 
stnsltivfty  to  fluctuations  in  its  programs  and  policies.  But  this  same  change  and 
heterogeneity  have  brought  in  their  wake  a greater  sensitivity  to  the  conditions 
Sfthelarge?  society.  At  a time  when  problems  are  becoming  more  numerous 
and  more  complex,  adequate  leadership  is  not  available  to  enable  the  people  ^of 
S S to  make  meaningful  choices  toward  their  future  as  a^  community. 

The  need  for  adequate  educational  opportunities  underlies  all  of  the  problems 
f acini  San  Juan,  whatever  may  be  the  terms  in  which  these  problems  are  de- 
sertoed.  Education  has  long  headed  the  lists  of  needs  as  seen  by^oncerned 
organizations  and  agencies  working  with  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  The  efforts 
of  the  State  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  have  centered  f ® 
on  providing  higher  educational  opportunities^  for  Indian  you  (Mmtonv  l962- 
1964).  The  most  recent  report  on  the  current  status  and  n«eds  of^theilnd^ 
of  New  Mexico  still  cites  education  as  the  most  critical  need  (Smith  l965). 
Sibal  leaders  too  have  long  pleaded  for  better  educational  opportunities  lor 
their  people,  and  it  is  the  need  which  most  absorbs  their  attention ^ today.1  .This 
ff|vliy  Project  Head  Starthas  been  received  with  such  general  enthusiasm  by 

long  had  .the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  and  evaluate  three  ^^sn_  Jocal 
educational  facilities,  they  feel  their  educational  needs  are  critical.  'Head  Start 
is  viewed  by  them  as  the  mbsir  flttirig:  beginning  tp!  absolution  'to-  the  whole  prob- 
lem. Their  recommendations,  as  presented  in  the-f olldwing  section,  arejunusually 
sophisticated,  and . they  tend  to.  'view  Head"  Start  as  a potential  solution . to  all 
of  their  educational  problems.  This  view  has  notbeen  disc^raged.  ,^.  ' ''  ! _ 

These  specific  recommendations  represent  a thorough  synthesis  of  the  intorma- 
tion  obtained  through  interviews.  They  represent  the  views  of;  06  well-inf ormed 
Tew  A brents  and  tribal  leaders,  ten  local  teachers  of  ^Tewa  children  anyone 
clergyman  Primary  emphasis  is  placed  bn  the  views  of  the  parents  and  tribal 
leaders  hut  every  valuable  observation  is  represented,  from  whatever  source  it 
may  derive.  They  are  listed  separately  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Sponsorship. — The  people  of  San  Juan  want  their  own  Head  S$tart  program,  or 
at  least  a central  program  in  which  they,  in  cooperation  with  ttieir  other  Pueblo 
neighbors,  can:  formulate  -policy  and  plan  programs.  This  point  has  presented  a 
consistent  theme -in  this  report.  — - • ,,  -v  -- 

Duration.—^ They  want  ,a  Head  Start  program  which  would  be  conducted 
troughout  all  or  most  of  the  year.  They  feel  the  need  is  too  critical  to  bave^a  pre- 
school  program  which  is  limited  to  a few  weeks  of  the  simmer  months.  The 
weight  of  the  material  presented  therein  bears  out  their  belief.  TMs  why 
they -have  requested  a Montessori”school  which  would  operate  through  . ten 
months  of  the  year,  patterned  after  that  of  Santa  Clara. 

Teachers. — The  people  of  San  Juan  want  teachers  who  are  sincerely^  ih|er- 
ested  in  serving  the  educational  needs  of  their  . toildren,  and  they 
teachers  to  be  provided  special  training  for  work  among  Indian  children.  ^Phe 
need  for  such  teachers  to  be  aware  of  the  cultural  differences  °| 
has  been  indicated,  and  training  in  this  area  is  available  m the  Indian  EducatiOh 

Center  of  Arizona  State  "pniversity.;  , . • - A ; . . : t.‘tl 

Native  cultural  materials . — They  deplore  the  fact  that  available- matewam 
on  the  native  culture  have  heretofore  not  found  wide  usage  in  local  claa^opips... 
A case  in  points  Tewa  folklore.  There  are  several  volumes  of  ^ewa ^ folkt^ea 
available,  but  few  of  the  people  of  San  Juan  are  aware  of  them.  Native  cultural 
materials  appropriate  to  the  ages  of  ■ toe'  children-  should-  be  incorporated^  into  - toe 

materials. — Head  Start  should  develop  re^onaj  :H^to]d^a;frbm 
which  aim  strips  and  other  audio-visual  aids  can  be  made-; -available  to 
local  programs.  This  arises  from  a desire  to  widen  toe  Indian^  child's  horizons  by 
bringing  aspects  of  toe  larger  world  into  toe  Head  Start  classroom. 
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on  having  Ihdr  own  Head  Start  Program,  n :k  : 

APPENLiiX  I -RESULTS  OF  20  G00DEN0UGH  DRAW-A-MAN  TESTS;  SAN  JUAN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

• •;  V . SEPTEMBER  1965  *j;  ; : •*.;••<;•/••;  •-•'  ’ 


Name 


Age1 


Raw  score 


Standard 

score 


Percentile 

rank 


Nancy  Bustos* 
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Aria  Silva 

Kenneth  Sanchez* 

Tammy  Tanner* 

Keqneth,  Villareai  

Gilbert  Martinez*. - 

Catherine  Tapia  * 


19. 
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APPENDIX  II. — RESULTS  OF  7 GOODENOUGH  DRAW-A-MAN  TESTS,*  SAN  JUAN  PUEBLO,  SEPTEMBER  1965 


Name 

Age 

Raw  score 

Standard 

scjre 

Percentile 

rank 

12 

60 

127 

96 

1 

Viranta  Cruz  

13 

10 

54 

10 

16 

67 

1 

Ravmnnrl  At  Annin  _ 

12 

25 

80 

9 

21 

Patrick  Aouino  - - ------- 

11 

29 

82 

Fidel  Archuleta. 

1 awrftnp.fi  Atancio  ... 

9 

11 

10 

29 

65 

88 

1 

21 

i All  are  fullblooded  Indian  students  attending  the  San  Juan  Day  School 
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This  •ooofrafb  on  the  currant  lUunttra,  Anar lean  Indians  and 
•due  a l loo , is  an  out«nvth  of  tha  pressatstloo  by  cha  national,  ays  can 
of  aducatienal  labors Cor la a wads  In  Washington  on  October  5 and  6, 

1967.  Horn—  tha  woaograph  prasanta  a broader  picture  than  1MCSL  and 
lea  work  with  tha  Indiana  of  that  four-state  rattan. 

It  la  hoped  chat  tha  nonotraph  will  aarwe  me  purpose  Intended i 
to  call  attention  to  sent  objection  data  related  to  tha  Indian 
education  p rob  lew  and  pnthape.  at  Che  sane  cine,  to  tenerate  worn 
interest  In  cha  solution  of  «ona  of  cha  pmolane  described.  Many 
problana  of  Indian  education  which  haea  bean  fairly  wail  Identified 
for  years  haea  bean  permitted  to  lie  dornant.  It  la  are ours*  log  chat 
mw  nuch  work  la  bel^  started  la  this  and  other  eltal  areas  of 
education.  Perhaps  a publication  Ilka  this  way  contribute  to  furchor 
work  ow  cha  peak  laws  described  or  twplled. 

general  washers  of  the  IMB.  laboratory  staff  eeetrlbuted  to 
Publication.  Kopoc tally  to  bo  wantlenod  nrn  nr.  Barger  end  hr.  baaa, 
principal  aether  a and  editors  • sweep  cha  ethers  ware  Ik*.  Stanley 
Paal  Liberty,  and  haw  la  Martini  hr.  <ky  hataan  and  hr.  » libera  hcCltncack 
iU la  far  prapartap  cha  graphics  for  the  report. 


Paal  V.  Patty,  Director 
Albapnr^M,  Sa 


Octehor  SI.  19*7 
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AMERICAN  INDIANS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  LABORATORY 


A aotc  deprived  but  leeet  visible  member  of  Che  »rt«t  society 
is  che  taarlcas  Indian.  The  Uniced  States'  educacionel  system  tra- 


chea American  Indian. 

The  recently  federally-established  Regional  Educational  Labora- 
tories offer  a basic  opportunity  for  researching  and  perhaps  helping 
to  correct  this  situation.  Several  Regional  Educational  Laboratories 
are  oov  attacking  che  problem  with  Pilot  programs  (not  to  be  confused 
vttb  mass  dissemination  of  results).  Oom  of  these,  the  authors* 
group,  is  developing  e program  to  strengthen  American  Indian  under- 
standing  and  pride  of  heritage . inprove  bilingual  skills,  and  teach 
teachers  bi-culturallam.  These  represent  one  of  the  rather  few  large- 
scale  attempts  in  American  history  at  applied  social  science;  but  che 
discipline  has  barely  begun. 

Indian  Diversity  r**"*  i— Mitt 

The  niddle  class  of  che  United  Staten  la  relatively  homage- 
nsous.  It  speaks  essentially  one  language,  English,  sad  annoys 
relatively  a single  polity,  e federal  goes  manat  (hat  has  base 
reasonably  stable  for  almost  200  years.  Middle  class  Americana  — 
largely  including  Che  educationists  — may  che  re  fore  tend  to  neglect 
che  fact  Chet  the  "Malting  tec"  has  by  no  means  malted  ethnic  minor- 
ities. Indeed,  sociological  evidence  suggests  that  minorities  and 
a tret tercet ion  nay  even  be  increasing. 

This  article  deals  with  only  one  of  chose  many  minorities. 


ditlonally  favored  and  favors  the  "Yankee"  or  "Anglo"  cul 


char 


NORTH  AMERICA-LANGUAGE  FAMILIES 
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that  one  which  is  perhaps  most  different  and  exotic  from  traditional 
Yankee  — the  American  Indian.  (In  accordance  with  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  nomenclature , "Indian11  includes  Eskimo.) 

The  difficulty  of  Indian  education  may  be  seen,  first,  in  the 
fact  that  the  American  Indian  is  not  a homogeneous  unit.  Indeed,  the 
concept  of  the  American  Indian  is  a very  recent  one,  an  amalgam 
offering  certain  political  advantages.  Culturally,  however,  American 
Indians  are  a most  diverse  group.  Merely  considering  the  broad  cate- 
gories of  Indian  languages,  the  United  States  has  six  major  groups,  as 
shown  in  Figure  1.  Within  these  major  language  groupings  are  many  sub- 
languages (Figure  2)  and  cultures,  most  of  which  are  unintelligible  or 
barely  intelligible  to  other  Indian  occupants  of  the  "sam*"  language 
area. 

The  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Califomil  alone  speak  over  25  dif- 
ferent families  of  language  (Gleason,  1961,  Page  475)* 

In  f iscal  year  1966,  the  schooling  situation  of  Indians  sged  6 
to  18  was  as  follows: 


These  Indian  students  are,  however,  by  no  means  distributed 
equally  tht mghout  the  United  States.  Instead,  they  are  highly  concen 
trated,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 


Number 


141,694 


7,757 


Type  of  Schooling 

-In  school  (public,  federal  day, 
federal  boarding,  mission,  other). 

*Kot  enrolled  in  school. 


(Note:  These  figures  do  not  include  the  9,000 

students  over  18  years  of  age,  nor  adult 
education.) 
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Thus,  the  Indians,  who  once  occupied  the  entire  sub-continent 
of  the  United  States,  are  now  essentially  locuted  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area  and  in  Alaska,  with  the  greatest  concentration  occurring  in  the 
Southwest.  While  the  general  population  trends  evermore  toward  urban 
clusters,  the  Indian  favors  the  very  areas  that  are  least  visibles  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West  and  its  rural,  even  desert  regions. 

The  Socio-economic  Disadvantage  of  the  Indian 

The  story  of  Anglo  contact  with  Indian  is  one  of  retreat  by  the 
latter,  step  by  step,  into  conditions  which  are  sunsaar.ized  briefly. 

The  Indian  is  compared  with  the  general  U.  S.  population  in  Figure  4. 

Thus,  in  many  Important  categories  of  daily  life*  the  Indian  is 
at  a disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  general  population.  His  income 
is  only  two-ninths  as  much.  His  unemployment  rate  is  almost  ten  tiroes 
greater.  His  school  dropout  rate  in  almost  double.  He  has  less  than 
half  of  the  schooling.  He  enjoys  some  seven  years  less  of  life.  Half 
again  as  many  of  his  infants  die.  Tuberculosis  strikes  seven  times  a3 
many  people.  His  birth  rate  is  about  double. 

We  must  not,  however,  take  these  statistics  too  literally,  for 
they  involve  certain  value  judgments.  It  Is  industrialism,  not  Indian 
culture,  that  considers  a high  birth  rate  a disadvantage ^ and  that  so 
organizes  work  and  market- system  payment  as  to  define  employment  and 
unemployment . 

The  Anglo  child1  s home  life  includes  from  infancy  both  materials 
and  activities  and  simultaneous  naming  of  them.  But  the  disadvantaged 
are  denied  both  the  associated  sensory-motor  activities  and  the  symbols 
for  them.  In  this  connection,  Jean  Piaget  has  shown  how  early  percepts 
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Y«t  tha  optimal  learn  lng/taach ln|  environment  la  one  in  which 
frt«  flowing  two-way  cornua  teat  ion  exlata.  In  any  educat  tonal  environ- 
want,  the  leader,  altbar  through  his  diract  sfforts  or  through  some 
fora  of  mad  latino  prow  Ida  a stimuli  to  tha  student.  If  tha  channel  la 
clear,  tha  student  receives  tha  atimuli,  Intarprata  or  da  coda  a tha 
teacher 'a  Input,  and  forma  a response.  Tha  raaponaa  la  received  and 
evaluated  by  tha  teacher.  Be  In  turn  dec  Idea  what  the  next  atimuli  or 
meaaage  will  be,  and  ao  on.  In  thla  faahlon,  learning  progreaaea 
through  the  grade  a. 

But  "no lee"  In  many  forma  dlarupta  the  channel.  For  acme,  tha 
"note*"  la  minor,  like  thoughts  of  a fishing  trip  blotting  out  tha 
teacher9 a message.  But  Jor  tha  Indian  the  “noise"  la  ao  disruptive 
that  channel  is  cloned  and  communications  cease  to  be  affective, 

la  la  situation  la  diagramed  in  Figure  7. 

These  are  some  of  the  fee  tor  a that  produce  the  common  ic  at  Ions 
failure.  Those  problem  emanate  from  the  total  environment  of  the 
^hlld,  not  Just  from  the  school  curriculum.  What  can  be  dona  to  combat 
thorn  and  open  up  minority  group  c ream  in  1 cations , and  hence  learning? 

Tha  Pressure  to  Operational  lee  Social  Science 

Minority  groups  have  always  fascinated  the  social  scientist. 

Yet  large-scale  attempts  to  befit  their  special  need  have  been  a rela- 
tively recant  phenomenon.  Tha  planning  of  "directed  cultural  change” 
(sometimes  called  tales  is)  suggests  that  noma  persona  will  plan,  and 
others  will  bg,  planned.  This  concept  clashes  with  ea^aral  basic 
Yankee  values,  such  as  tha  Purf^ah  ethic  of  individualism,  and  the 
democratic  spirit  of  equal Itarlanlstt.  Today,  nowever,  ve  witness 
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a revolt  against  "rugged  Individualism"  and  the  material  concept  of 
Economic  Man. 

There  was  formerly  a belief  that  the  integration  of  culture 
prevented  the  maneuvering  of  any  one  of  its  sectors  alone,  and  hence 
it  would  be  theoretically  impossible  to  maneuver  the  culture.  Today, 
such  "f utilitarianism"  is  disappearing  (Burger,  1967,  especially 
Chapter  3).  There  is  emerging  a facet  begun  a century  ago,  but  dormant 
almost  entirely  since --the  sub -discipline  of  applied  anthropology*  Its 
readiest  target  is  the  segment  of  the  populus  which  the  culture  both 
wishes  to  change,  and  which  cannot  politically  prevent  Itself  from 
being  changed.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  children.  The  education  of  the 
young  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  directed  cultural  change  (Skinner,  1955— 
56,  pages  287-229;  cf.  page  244).  The  democracy  discourages  the  "hidden 
persuasion"  of  directed  acculturation  toward  adults,  yet  encourages  it 
toward  children.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  a single  fact:  Children 

may  not  vote. 

Because  the  Indian  so  grossly  violates  the  bourgeois  norm,  his 
incorporation  into  the  Great  Society  becomes  a test.  It  is  a test  of 
whether  the  U.S.A.  is  a system  ("Americanism")  that  »;an  proselyte  any 
human  into  fellowship,  or  whether  it  is  merely  one  temporal  pattern 
("Yankee ism")  that  is  self-limited  to  middle-class  white  Anglo-Saxons. 

If  it  is  the  latter,  it  is  likely  to  flare  but  a moment  in  the 
Toynbeean  reel  that  is  history. 

Today's  burst  of  educational  research  can  be  estimated  from 
the  sire  of  such  periodicals  as  Research  in  Education  (U.S.  Office  of 
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Education).  Furthermore,  many  projects  go  on  with  funds  provided 
otherwise: — Merely  in  the  field  of  non-USOE  educational  research  on 
the  American  Indian,  there  is  a wide  range  of  projects,  typified  by 
the  two  dozen  current  schemes  summarized  in  Appendix  1. 

The  Establishment  of  Applied  Social  Science 

Perhaps  the  major  new  institutional  venture  of  education  in  the 
U.S.A.  is  the  establishment  of  Regional  Educational  Laboratories.  Twenty 
such  regional  groups  were  established  in  1966  under  Title  IV  of  the 
federal  Elementary  and  Seconiary  Education  Act.  Together,  these  non- 
profit corporations,  distinct  from  universities,  cover  all  fifty  states; 
our  Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory  serves  the  area  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  West  Texas,  and  Oklahoma.  Each  Laboratory  is 
governed  by  a board  of  directors  whose  membership  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  public  schools,  private  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  state  departments  of  education,  and  business  and  cultural 
institutions  of  the  region.  Coordination  is  ensured  by  the  Division  of 
Educational  Laboratories  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Thus,  the 
Laboratory  is  sponsored  both  by  the  federal  government,  the  state  govern- 
ments, and  private  groups  (Ripley,  1967,  page  7).  Entree  is  thereby 
facilitated  to  all  levels  and  types  of  institutions. 

Five  Laboratories  are  concentrating  on  the  educational  problems 
of  the  Indian:  Southwestern'  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,  head- 

quartered in  Albuquerque;  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 
and  Development,  Berkeley  ;v  South  Central '^Region  Educational  Laboratory, 
Little  Rock;  Southwest,  Educational vJ^velppoent  Laboratory , ’ Austin;  and 
Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  St.  Paul.  Because  of 
the  concentration  of  ethnic  groups  mentioned  earlier  (28.5%<  of  all 


Indian  students,  for  example , living  in  the  Navajo  Reservation  alone), 
our  Southwestern  Cooperative  specializes  in  cross-cultural  problems, 
especially  Indian  and  Spanish -American. 

The  current  programs  of  the  Regional  Educational  Laboratories 
directed  toward  the  American  Indian  student  as  a special , student  popu- 
lation group  aire  aimed  at  solving  some  of.  the  identified  problems 
listed  earlier.  We  design  programs  to  improve  the  inadequate  concepts 
of  self  which  the  Indian  student  brings  to  school  with  him  and  which", 
in  many  cases,  is  reinforced  by  the  school  system  and  by  the  work- 
world  which  follow  it.  A second  group  of  programs  is  directed  toward 
improving  the  limited  language  skills  with  which  the  students  enter 
school-,  and  which  may  account  for  the  high  attrition  rate  and  the  fall- 
ing achievement  scores.  Still  other  programs  are  designed  for  teachers 
to  improve  psycho— social  or  cultural  sensitivity  toward  those  factors 
in  Indian  culture  which  may  be  at  variance  with  the  culture  of  the 
prevalent,  middle  class'  school.  The  modalities  of  these  programs  are. 
diagrammed  in  Figure  8.  ; ‘ j 

Needs  Remaining  to  be  Met  by  Laboratories  ^ r .:^  o : 

j ' Because  of  the  newness  of‘  the ; Laboratories  , ~ it  must  be  obvious 

[that  alLof  the  projects  and  accomplishments  described  :to ; date  jare  but 
a very j small  measure  of  what;  is  intended  by  (theT;  Congress  and  .’other 
constituting  authorities  . Con sequerx ly',  a prJLncip^il  need  I s tbje  -iiiiple - 
men t a ti on ~ 1 the  foregoing  programs,  which  are  barely  begun;  In 

:j  "M  ’’S  V’  ’ V ' ' l ’ 

addition,  we.  here  spell  out  a few  qf*  the  more-specific  needs  that  we 
feel  are  remaining.  Our  sequence  will  be  from  the  most  obvious  and 
concrete  problems  to  the  broadest, -.most  strategic,  and  most  subtle  needs. 


ACHIEVEMENT  IS  GREATEST  WHEN  CHANNEL  IS  CLEAR 
THE  LABORATORY  PROGRAMS  ATTACK  THE  ’ NOISE"  AND  OPEN  THE  COMMUNICATION  CHANNEL 
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Technological  development.  Among  the  obvious  and  easily  defined 
problems  remaining  is  the  introduction  of  the  new  technology,  such  as 
audiovisual  equipment  and  computerized  programmed  learning,  to  the  tar- 
get populations-  The  examples  just  cited  (such  as  computerization)  are 
the  extreme  modern  cases-  Xn  fact,  much  simpler  equipment,  such  as 
record  players  for  language  records,  a re  probably  needed  in  many  of  the 
target  schools. 

Compensatory  innovation-  A somewhat  related  need  concerns  not 
the  technology  itself  but  the  locus  of  the  introduction  of  the  newer 
methods-  Because  of  the  phenomenon  called  "secondary  acculturation" 
(Burger  1967s  126-29),  any  social  structure  tends  to  intensify  itself. 

Consequently,  dominant  groups  tend  unconsciously  to  favor  themselves 
through  budgetary,  sociological,  and  other  phenomena,  as  diagrammed  in 
Figure  9. 

The  result  in  our  own  case  is  that,  if  it  were  not  compensator ily 
checked,  the  benefits  of  the  innovations  would  tend  automatically  to  go 
to  the  groups  already  highest  in  the  , social  scales— Anglo  (rather  than 
Indian  and  .the  other  minority  Consequently,  the  Labora- 

tories  must  constantly  make  an  e f f or > - to  . spread  the  Jbene fits  of  their 
programs  ge o graph i c a 1 ly  and  s ooial ly  to  the  . lets s ob v to u s areas. 

Subject  coverage-  A similar  disproportion  danger,  and  future 

need-  concerns  the  subject  matters  of  the  plrografu  improvements  now 

■-*  . * ; v. 

being  designed.  Our  S outhwisjieien  the  other^Indfhnist  Laboratories 

have  touched  only  a very  smal  1 number  o;f,  subject  areas,  particularly 
language  arts.  There  are  a number  of  important  subjects  which  have 
scarcely  been  influenced,  such  as  the  natural  sciet^es  and  mathematics. 
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D* -•killing  taachtr  functions.  A related  problem  ie  to  find  e 
cothod  of  obtaining  sufficient  t eschar  a for  these  additional  duties. 
Since  the  country  faces  such  a greet  shortage  of  teachers,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  laboratories  will  not  only  have  to  develop  these 
teacher  sklUta  but  then  find  ways  of  breaking  deem  the  skills* 
skilling9*  the  values.  For  exople*  virtually  nothing  has  been  done  in 
methods  to  separate  teaching  of  subs  tentative  matters,  such  as  mathemat- 
ical formulas,  from  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  a second  mother  figure, 
a tender- loving- carer . Yet  it  vay  well  be  that  in  our  specialised 
society  there  will  develop  separate  types  of  teachers,  particularly  to 
solve  the  ethnic  problems  of  frustration  and  goallassness.  where  the 
affectional  values  become  so  important.  Similarly,  only  a small  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  applying  substitute  teacher  methods,  such  as  the 
Laubach  method  of  each-one -teach-one,  or  even  self-instruction  methods 
like  the  programmed  texts.  These  devices  are  only  beginning  in  middle- 
class  Anglo  schools.  A vast  gap  remains  to  spread  them  into  the  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  groups  with’ which  the  laboratories  are  grectly 
concerned. 

Evaluation  of  effectiveness.  There  always  remains  the  problem 
of  standardisation  of  evaluation  of  effectiveness  of  all  innovations. 
This  Is.,,  of  course,  the  entire  area  of  management.,  procedures , such  as 
the  rapidly  developing  concepts  o£  PERT*:.  These  management  procedures 
are  not  only  mass  (statistical)  butv  also  individual..-  ':  That  is  . with 
the  use  of  computers  and.  other  modern  .techpiques,  we  can  simultaneously 
find  averages  and  idaptify  theneedsof  individuals  students  * - 

Information  carry-over.  A related  need  which  will  plague  us  for 
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some  years  to  come  Is  the  problem  both  of  retrieval  and  of  dissemination 
of  Information.  The  essence  of  thin  fcirobleia.  It  presently  seems , Is  to 
codify  the  research  results.  At  present,  and  traditionally,  they  typ- 
ically codify  by  Input  topic,  such  as  the  ethnic  target  .(Navajo  Indians, 
for  example,  are  filed  under  the  letter  N) . Also  in  use  are  such  well- 
known  systems  as  Dewey  Decimal  (cf.  Cutter) , library  of  Congress, 

Human  Relations  Area  Files,  Psychological  Abstracts,  etc. 

Yet  these  are  of  limited  generative  potential.  For  a vicious 

v 

cycle  limits  output  to  the  same  categories  as  filed.  However,  this 
totally  disregards  the  possibility  of  finding  analogies  by  scientific 
principles  underlying  many  target  areas.  For  example,  we  should  think 
that  certain  problems  in  translating  cultural  concepts  Into  visual 
devices,  as  for  videotapes,  would  be  common  to  many  cultures.  As  far 
as  we  know,  very  little  has  been  done  on  devising  classification  tech- 
niques and  number  systems  for  the  scientific  principles  themselves. 

■ • i 

Furthermore,  many  individuals  and  institutions  in  the  U.S.  and  around 
the  world  are  attacking  problems  which  bear  on  these  types  of  programs . 
We  consequently  consider  j a major  function  of  oar  Laboratory  to  be  twi  J 
coordination  and  dissemination  of  such  Information,  and  not  merely  the 
Initiation  of  our  cum  programs.,  , 

^Separating  education  from  ethnocentrism.  As  we  continue  to 

■ \ i*.  - 

praise  the  level  of  remaining  problems come  to  the  crucial  problem 
of  ethnocentrism:  To  what  extent  can  ^selentlsts  be  free  from  the 

cultural  biases  In  which  they  themselves  grew  up?  Can  any  test, 
whether  Intelligence  tests , attitudinal  tests  or  otherwise , truly 
reflect  a standardiaable  quantity?  : Can  there  truly  be  fair  cpaparisons 
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between  Anglo  values  and , fox  e^rample , Indian  values?  Is  it  justifiable 
that  we  should  teach  our  minority  groups  to  become  quasi-Anglos?  Ibis 
issue  deals,  of  course,  .both  with  the  testing  procedures,  and  with  tbe 
larger  purposes  of  education.  . . Because  of.  the  newness  of  the  educations  a. 
involvements  with  such  social  sciences  as  cultural,  anthropology,  the 
laboratories  have  given  little  strategic  thought,  to  the  longer  range 
purpose  of  these  xurrlcula.  If,  for  eacample,  there  can.  be  f oupd  . - * 
suitable  types,  of.  employment  and  cultural  satisfaction  .In  methods  - 
which  are  not  fully  Anglo,  hut  which  retain  Indian  elements , then  there, 
would,  be  no  tpoint  in  ;trying  to  adjust  the  Indian  school  childvtqward 
becoming  merely  :another  Anglo#  In  other  words,  there  -may  yet^  remain  ">  - 
many  curricular  possibilities  which  would  be  intermediate  between  Anglo 
and  Indian,  rather  than,  as  at  present,  a goal  of  making,  the  minority  i ot 


seemingly  an  imItatiiTon  Anglo.-  ^ : v-7  •;  i-  -:.1  v ■ ; 

.Correlating  school  and  home  .life.  ^This  pleads  *18;.  Into  the  - ,bro/ider 
problem  of  pupil,  motivation.  , If,  the  parents,  of  the  child  remainj  in  -a  r - 
minority  culture  ^nd  minor  1 ty.  values -to  what  exttnt  csn  we  e^cpec.t^i  jthat  - 
the  few^hours^  the  ch  1 Id  spends;  :,in  wchopl^  each  day*  will,  really  infiuence  d. 
his  life  ; and  bis  values  ?,  Surely  :j the  jd ivi s ion  . be tween  jtdi^  „AngJ.o  -type  : 
s chop^JLngs  fand^  jthe;  traditional  typ^  home  <£•&£<***  o fpiany  .families 
pecul  iar  ^itu^io^vof,  tbp*  s^dipo^  c^ld  .who.  :fe^la>-a  ^lyls  ion  ipSHi^x  r?  £ 

spiijfcbc^  the  ? 

& t^jiek^d  tO*i 

We  hav^. Jtecyqt  ;8pejn<|lxi^  cho*jtl? v -X^at 
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virtually  disregarding  the  home  life,  which  is  the  majority  of  hours  in 
the  day,  and  to  which  the  school  child  presumably  brings  his  new  skills. 
The  entire  problem  remains,  then,  of  environmental  holism. 

Creative  solutions  not  mere  test  reports.  And  a final,  even 
broader,  problem  remains  for  the  Laboratories  to  tackle.  This  is  the 
problem  of  translating  descr ip t ion  of  needs  into  creative  solution 
of  needs,  prescription.  Most  traditional  social  science  effort,  has 
gone  into  the  definition  of  problems  and  bench  marks,  rather  than  into 
their  solution. 


If  we  may  translate  this  problem  into  medical  terms,  it:  would 
be  as  if  physicians  were  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  diagnosing 
patients,  and  little  of  their  time  in  prescribing.  Obviously,  this 
would  be  only  a part  of  their  problem.  r r • . .. 


True,  we  need  to  determine  bench  marks-- that  lay  description  of 

i 

the  personality  and  social  situation  of  these  minorities.  But  bench 


marks  must  prod  us  to  solutions.  There  remain  many  obstacles.  For 
example,  let  us  suppose  tha£; ’the  Laboratories  identify  a correlation 
between  school  success  and  family  nuclear ity.  That  is  , suppose*  we 
find  that  the  family  having  the  lafc-ger  extended  kin  Ship  (res ideht  in 
or  near  the  home)  tends  td  be  the  familyf which  has  the  poorer  vs tudent 
in  school*.-  By  no  means  can-  We  then*  merely  recc^end  idealistically  ' >-:i 
that  the  home  life  be  'changed  ;'and-  that:  ^the1  igrandparehts  :be  sent  away!  J 


In  other  words  . des^criptic^  dofes  - hot  le ad  ticT  prescr ip tiony  - There  is 
always  a gap  between  applied ^science 
Henr^S'i  «at f ifeldis  i’wSbf^ 

361)  . The 1 ’ d'i  fficu ltie  ^ [j;$& 


help  explain  why  engineering  flourished  in  Europe  as  a profession  for 
some  two  centuries  before  becoming  correlated  with  pure-science  theories. 
Then  another  gap  appears  as  we  try  to  correlate  from  natural  (i.e.,  sub- 
social) to  social  science.  Theory  is  inadequate;  an  entire  range  of 
>vethological,,  disciplines  remains  to  emerge  and  existing  institutions  may 
be,,  once  again,  perpetuating  the  disproportion. 

Thus,  the  federal  government  obligated  science  research  funds  in 
fiscal  1966  as  follows:  :v.- 

Basic  Applied 

Research  Research 

Social  sciences  2.1%  2.97. 

Non-social  sciences  97.9  97.1 

Total  100.07.  100.07. 

(Source:  U.S.  HEW  1967,  Rage  16C, 

This  entire  area  of  "Hatfield"  .implementation  is  the  area  of  ; 

social  engineering.  It  has  barely  been  touched  in  our  democracy. 

Applied  social  science,  which  is  the  essence  of  Laboratory  work,  is  . . 
quite  a virgin  field.  Not  only  is  ^social,,  science  under^taf  fed , but 
virtually  all  of  its  practitioners  are  teaching  in ;.:..schoai^^  they  L.  :ri 

repeat  and  develop  theories,  but  pay  very  little  attention  to  :the  ^appli- 
cation of  these{theor ies  . Eyen  the  ypr inc iple s of.orgmizin&,|or  app lie d 
social  science  are  quite  virginal.  For  examp le; S 9i~:. - ’ . 


including  our . qwn,>-are  ^beginning  to ^find.that  a-  lineTand- a £ af f or gan- 
ization  may  be  a superior  way \£o  apply  social .-.sc iened.  x^That^ 
better,  scientists  may  all  oj^rational 
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operational  (and  "l^sa  scientific")  people.  We  cannot  say  for- sure,  at 
this  early  time*  We  would  only  indicate  that  there  is  a dearth  of  in- 
formation and  of  practice  in  applied  social  science* 

Educational  Behavioral  Science  Needs  Sustained*  Not  • Sporadic » Support  * 
Educational  laboratories  are,  then,  in  about  the  same  situation 


in  social  science  as  physical-science '.laboratories  were  perhaps  a ctehtury 
ago.  At  that  time,  only  a "few  laboratories  were  being  set  up  for  specif- 
ic ends  such  as  Thomas  Edison’s  Menlo  Park  Laboratory  (designed1  to ' 
develop  electrical  and  aural  devices  such  as  the  phonograph).  Yet  even 
physical  science,  involving  fewer  elements  than  social  science,  took 
years  of  perfection  before  it  could  develop  both  devices  and  human  organ- 
ization to  operationalize  them.  . We  know,  for  example,  that,  it  took 

World  War  XX  before  the  idea  of  large-scale  applied  physical  science  was 


found  highly  practical. 


as  in c the  atomic  engineering  investigations . 


Billions  of  dollars  ' of  prior £tyif anil ' endeavor  "were  "funded  Before  important 
results  were found?  Educational  laboraitoifi^s * involving  relit t ive ly 

untapped  field  bf  Applied'  social>  iscienc,e  ; cannot  be  expected  ‘ £0  produce1 


such  miracles  affcer  lust  two  years r of ^operat ibn. 
Sunanarv  of  R^a lining  Needs ♦ -*1  • i ’ -il  ~ 

We  -must ; in ; sum1  ~ ’* 1 J “ 1 v-  ; 
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o£  teachers,  such  as  tender  loving  care. 


5.  Devise  prototype  data  retrieval  system  that  will  enable 

••  . • * *;'••'  ..-j  : • :■-*!.  '.5;..  .•  r. -■  a:  %r  m -•  -■  ; sv-r:*  \ 

Laboratory  findings  to  be  retrieved  by  their  essential  scientific  prin- 

clples  (processes,  not  merely  substances). 

L;  v : A 

, .-  6*.  .f  Seek  for  teaching  :goals  that  blend  Anglo  values  and  the  values 
t*  . . :v:  • ; : I.c  .»  ‘ 

of  the  minority  group,  rathe r^than  forcing  :the  minority  group  im:o  a 

purely  Anglo  pattern. 

7.  Translate  r the  .description  ;,o£  needs  we  are  f inding  into 

v.  .-‘  - c •* 

creative  solutions  for  these  needs. 

These,  then  are  the  issues  and * directions  : on  which  the  educational 

. - '■  ■ ■ ..  ■ V . -7-  . ■ '“I  A ;■  -•  - .\±~:  Z&s  \X 

laboratories  must  act  if  we  are  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  Indians— 

and  -other  Americans.  ..r;  : ■ .....  r «■&.•  ■ - ...  :/r^cU  ■*'**.:.  * 
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APPENDIX  T. 


The  following  list  of  typical  current  non-U. S.O.E.  research 
projects,  either  completed  within  the  past  six  months  or  now  in  progress, 
is  offered  as  representative  of  current  Indian  education  research  interest. 
This  list  has  been  compiled  largely  from  a summary  of  such  research 
presented  by  Dr.  William  Kelly  in  a paper  delivered  at  the  National 
Research  Conference  on  American  Indian  Education,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  May  25,  1967. 

1.  Father  John  F.  Bryde,  Holy  Rosary  Mission,  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

Psychological  experiments  with  curriculum  and  teaching  methods 
leading  to  development  of  a secondary  school  course  to  give  the 
Sioux  Indian  student;  a conscious  awareness  of  his  traditional  tribal 


culture  and  values  as  a basis  for  adjustment  in  b icu 1 tufa 1 ism. 

2.  George  P.  Castile,  University  of  Arizona. 

A description  of  the  history  and  existing  patterns  of  relation- 
ship between  members  of  the  community  and  the  Navajo  Demonstration 
School  at  Rough  Rock,  Arizona. 

3.  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  Washington,  D.C. 

A study  of  ten  boarding  and  four  day  schools  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  determine  needs  and  develop  recommen- 
dations for  English  language  teaching  programs  for  American  Indians. 

4.  James  R.  Clark  and  Lyal  Holder,  Brigham  Young  University. 

. ;•/:  -;.i: ::  •*&:'  ;• 3’  - : . • •, 

A study  for  the  development  of  a program  of  teacher  education 

in  Indian  education,  a project  in  translating;  educational' materials: 

• V \ i • V -V  v • :• ; :•>  ■ T-  *.  A *;» ^ 

into  the  languages  of  Indian  groups  , and  a study  in  public  -schools 
relative  to  peer  group  and  community  relationships  between  Indian 
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io. 


ii. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Joel  Greene,  Harry  Sas  low  and  Mary  J.  Harr  over.  New  Mexico 
Highlands  University. 

A sal 1 i— pu rpose 'f dormitory  centered  project  concerning  the  psycho- 
social adjustment  of  students  in  an  Indian  boarding  school  and 
Involving  research,  research  and  development*  in-service  training, 
and  service  for  personnel  and  students. 

Arthur  M.  Harkins,  University  of  Kansas.  r.Axv 


A study  of  public:  education'  on  -a  Minnesota  Chippewa  Reservation 
describing  the  community  and  school  life  from  the  i viewpoints  of  ^ 
major  participants  In  the  life  of  these  institutions.  . 

Judith  Holt,  Brigham  Young:  University.  : 

A study  of  the  relationship1  between  ACT  scores  and  achievements  . 
of  Indian  students  at  Brigham  Young  University.  . # v ^ - > .~  - 
Inter-Xaboratory  Committee  on  Indian  Education  Claremont  Hotel, 

1 Garden  Court,  Berkeley,  California. 

A project  to  develop  eight  experimental  and  demonstration  schools 
in  Alaska,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota , New  Mexico y Arizona, 


and  Washington,  where  promising  curriculum,  teaching! methods, -and 


administrative  practices  will  be  developed  and  incorporated  -to 
serve  as  models  for  the  Improvement  of  education  of  Indian  children. 


William  H.Relly.  i 


A study  of  the  Indian  school  age  population  of  Southern  Arizona 
to  Identify  the  note  crucial  economic,  < social  £ linguistib^andv 
pofsonal tty  factors  related  to  low  ; academic  achievement  among 
Indian- students  / •;  I/ss-V:r  i Eisad-jri*  ■ 

f7  . . V V*/'  "■  . Hi*  ' ' **  : ■ * "*■ '■-!  -SJ  : ' :i  SHI?  h / ."K  ' £SV«  .O'  S'  • 
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15.  Myles  McConnon.  ? 

A project  to  develop  a bilingual  education  program  for  Taos 
primary  children  which  will  Include  Instruction  and  drill  In  the 
sound  values-  of  both  English  and  Indian,  using  .the.:. International 
Phonetic  Alphabet  reduced  to  simplified  phonetic  systems ; rf or  both 
languages.  ■ ' • •••;  •••-•'  ’ ’ 

16.  Charles  K.  Ray  and  Frank  Darnell,  University,  of  Alaska. 

Studies  of  personal  characteristics  and.  traits  .predictive  of 
success  in,  teaching  Alaskan  "bushV  schools , teaching  patterns  and 
factors  lending  themselves  to  improved  teacher  training,  and’  the 
development  of  appropriate  teaching ’materials’.'*’"-- 

17.  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School,  Chinle,  Arizona.  ^ ' - 

An  experiment  In  various' aspects  of’  Indian  education  for  children 
and  adults,  and  In  ’Indian  Involvement  In,  and  control  of,  a community 
school. 

18.  Bernardv  Spllka,  University)  of  Denver. ’s';  ' ,:■"■■■■  V- " ■ ' 

A study  of  achievement/ educational  adjustment  and  alienation 
among  7-12  grade  Sioux  designed  to  measure;  and  analyze. a number • of 
social  and;, psychological;  variables:  related  to  possible  combinations 
.of^.s,chQOl»:performTOces.and;allenattion//t;^.: .; 

19.  George  D.  Splndler  and  Louise  Splndler,  Stanford; University. i ;r . 

.i;-.  - Case:;  studies  in  culture  :and:;.per8onilit:y;  factors ’ related  to  . 

Indian  education.!  These  studies^ are  part  -of  a’;  long-term?  program  the 
Spindlers  have  engaged,  in/;  or:  have  encouraged  othters  iny^f^uilding  a ' 
body  of  careful  empirical  cases  of  educative  process  ,ih->tlie~ socio- 
cultural milieu,  and  their  functional  analysis." 
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20.  Carolyn  Steel,  Brigham  Young  University. 

A study  of  the  relationship  of  cultural  background  to  academic 
achievement  of  Indian students  at  B YU  which "will  identify  some 
specific  cultural -.problems  which  lead  to  academic  difficulty*; 

21.  Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc . i Albuquerque , 

,;-C  New  Mexico.  : ‘ , v’’  "•  * ''V;,'  ‘ 

A longitudinal  study,  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs , / ! 

which -1  measures  achievement  gain  of  a sample  of  3 , 500 ^ ii. oi^^o ^ : 
i Indian- students  in  over  twenty  schools  in seven state s>  ahd^ seeks -^tb 

investigate  the  relationship  between  ach ievement  and ;cer tain  soc fall* 
economic,  linguistic,  arid  personality  variables . 

22.  Murray  Wax,  Rosalie  Wax,  and  Mil dre d’D ic kcman , Univers  ity  of  Kansas  • 

A study  of  education  of  American  Indiana  in  rural  and  urban 
/. q chool  8 in  northeasfe  t^\bklahoma  which  will  ^rimasure  and  ‘describe 
■ * the  educational  consequences^  of 7 isolation  arid  the  . development  o f 


pupi  l peer  socle  t ie  s . 


S--  ^ ■ *.V4.V 

k ■■  '■  .‘•.n *1*'  - v^A'-r. J • - 4. ^ 
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[Extracts  From  The  Sioux  Indian  'Student : A Study  of  Scholastic  Failure  and 
Personality  Conflict,  by  John  F.  Bryde,  iS.J.,  Ph.D.] 

Chapter'  I Intboduction 


Among  the  manysources  of  cultural  values,  economic  factors,  rank  high  in 
determining  the  'patterns  of  belief  and  response  which  characterize  a society. 
The  manner  in'  which  its  members  make  adiving  from  natural  -resources-  is  thus  of 
prime  significance  in  understanding  social  motivation.  Therefore,  as  long  as  the 
ecology  of  a culture  remains  intact,  behavior  indigenous  to  that  ecology  »is  normal 
to  that  culture.1  ^ j.  . ,,  . 

"What  is  of  intere  t,  though,  is  that  when  the  economic  basis  of  a culture  is 
destroyed  and  its  natural  ecology  disrupted,  the  values  that  originally  arose 
from  that  economy  tend  to  remain  active  and  alive,  but - relatively  inoperable 
in  the  now  changed  culture.  This  is  the  current  history  of  the  great  Sioux  nation. 
When  r their  manner;  .of  making;  a living-shunting  the  huff aloswas  taken  away , 
their  natural  economic  basis  was  removed,  their  ecology  disrupted,  and  an  alien 
conquering j culture  dried  to  force- a new  economy  , upon  them,;  one; to  /which  their 
traditional  values  bore  no  relation. 

Unliiffi  the  quiet, Pueblos  whose  values  arose  largely. from;a;peaceful  agrarian 
economy  and  who,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  dominant  white  culture,  could 
continue  exercising  their-yalues  ria  &8ricjiltural  behavior,  , the  nomadic  and  war- 
like Sioux,  with  their  natural  ecology  ruined,  could  and  cannot  exercise  their 
traditional  response  patterns,  ,eyeu i though  their  • high  valuation  . of  ..physical 
bravery,  generosity,  individiial  autonomy,  good  advice  and  leisure  are  still 
vibrant  and  active  (Macgregor,  ilfHfl).-; . ia?-... . 

Immersed  in  the  alien,  dominant  White-American  culture  which  forces,  for  the 
most  part, ;uew  and  conflicting  patterns  ofJbeUef  upon:  them,  the -Sioux,  trying  to 
utilize  behavior  normal  to  their  heritage,  meet  Constant  frustration.  Deleterious 
changes  in  behavior,  arising  f rom  such  frustration,  are  psycholoricaUy  inevitable. 
In  this  setting  of  face-to-face  contact  with  White  people,  any  behavior  is  re- 
garded as  deviant  . For  instaiKe.  the  ref usal  of  the  Sioux  .tp  accept  the  White 

man’s  value  of ' working  from  right  to  five  in.  exchange'  for  something,  led  to 
charges  of  his  being  lazy.  The  great  'Sioux  values  of  individual  autonomy  and 
appreciation  of  leisure  also  made  the  White  man  rejgard.  him  as  irresponsible. 

In  short,  the  White  man’s  behavior  is  demanded  of  the  Sioux,  even  though  the 
latter  does  not  share  4the  values  from  which  the  former’s  behavior  wot  id  psycho- 
logically follow.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  theorized  that  this  clashing  of 
cultural  values  should  have  adverse  effects  on  the  personalities  and  educational 
performance  of  Sioux  Indian  students.  This  area  of  cultural  confrontation  thus 
constitutes  the  focus  of  this  study. 


Chapter  II.  Review  of  the  Letebattjbe  " 

A review  of  the  literature  pertinent  to  this  study  embraces  the  following  areas : 
sources  of  the  historical  foimdations  of  Indian  behavior,  sources  of  the  historical 
foundations  of  Sioux  behavior,  culture  change  and / personality  stress,  culture 
change  and  Sioux  personality  stress,  the  intelligence  of  Indians,  the  educational 
achievement  of  Indians;  the  educational  achieyement  of  Sioux  students.  In  order, 
these  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

li  SCTOJIffi  OF  THE  HISTOMOAL : ^UNDATION  S QF ; 

Among  early : i^tei^  the  Indians, ) » 

Gatlin  (1969)  , (19^io^ 

prior  tog  nd  iiTimfHliRtely  f ollowing  initial  (^ntect  yrtth^the  Whites.  f ■ < 

Modern  writers ^ who  :Mye 

LaFarge  ( 1956);  iSriyer  (W  > 

and  Wastourn  (1904) $ Col4<e&  (194T)v;1h 

from  the  Incas  to { tKOr present^ ^in^ le&  thiM’:;^ 

sketchy.:  nevertheless,  he  is  istiw^sful  in ; descr^ 

astonishing  sources  of  survival.  Underhill^  ( 1953 ) ; ^ Pf 

lira!  In  many eolieffiS  afra 


x Ecology  refers  to  Whe  Study  <£tbe 
or  between  organism  and  habit,*’  (Winick,  1958t  p. 


i between  humans { in  their  enyiri^ 


J^T^d;>‘‘the  Mdattonsto 
distrfta^ witiT reference  to v materi^  rwom^^^ 
social  and  cultural  patterns."  ( Webster; 1962,  p.  458;)  - .- ■ • - f 

,Y;v’  ■' 1 
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survey  of  the  past,  the  current  situation,  and  some  insights  into  the  probable 
future  of  American  Indians.  Be  points  out  that,  across  all  tribes,  common  pyscho- 
logical  traits  can  be  identified  which  will  insure  Indian  cultural  persistence  in- 
definitely, in  spite  of  past  and  current  ^stress.  Fey  and ..  McNickle  (1959 ) have 
analyzed  the  contribution  of  Indians  and  review  the  treatment1  they  hay^lrec'eiyed 
in  their  governmental  relations.  Simpson  and  Yinger  (195-7)  also  present  useful 
articles  on  modem  legal,  demographic,  economic,  health,- educational  and  politi- 
cal conditions  of  Indians  today.  The  Bureau  of  American  BthnOlogy,  Smithsonian 
Institute,  Washington^  D.C.  has  extensive' Reference  lists  on  Indian  history,  cul- 
ture and  traditions,^  while -the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.G.,  offers  publications  on  every  f acetoflndianlif etoday. 

II.  : SOURCES  . OF  UISTORICAI. - SOTTNDATIOITS  OF  StOTjkr  nsbaAVIOB  s ' ; •'  :0.K f“' 

■ - * • * v =.  : • v ; ■'i\  J tj*  •; • y 


Hyde  ( 1937  ; 1956  ; 1961)  axtd  Hassrick  (1964)  ■ provide  the  best  and  most  recent 
general  histories,  of,  tbe>  Siouxs  in;  which  one  -can  see  most'  vividly:  the  (origins  of 
Sioux ; values.  Jackson  , (1965 )- ■,  in  her.  booh; which1  was  very  influential  in'  the  later 
19th  century  devotes  a ^chapter  to  < the  Sioux.  Textor<(1896)  hats  always  -been  a 
basic  source  on,  the  Sioux  and  their  relations  with  the  government  Oehler  ’ (1959 ) 
depicts  the  fierce  pride  and  spirit  ofc - theS  ioux,  and  Robinson  X1904)  presents 
much:  information  not- found  in  other. (histories.::!  '>  i.e  •••;.  ?wi  ■ />  iuli  • .••••  •==  • 

. Biggs  ,(1940)  , Finerty  ,(1962) , and  Sandoz  (1961)  .-give  vivid  accounts  of  Sioux 
life  when;  the  Slouxwere  still  relatively  uninfluenced  by  the  W bites.  In  his  classic 
work  on  the  North  American  Indian,  Curtis  v,( 1908);  devotes  -volnme  three-:  tothe 
Teton  Sioux.  Vestal's  classic  works  (1932 ; 1934) y although. they  havei a strong 
Indian  bias,  are  standard,  sources  of  Indian  history  ^ and  of  the  Sioux  in  particu- 
lar. Mooney  (1896)  still  is  the:  standard. authority  on  theilast  daysofthe. Sioux 
during  the  time -of  the  Ghost  Dance,  while  Utley?  i( 1963)  presents  the  latest  and 
most  critical  analysis: of  this  same-period.  or*.  ioir  V\-  rr>  l<b  ■> 

Neihardt  (1932)  and  Brown;  (1958), drawing upon!  theisame  revered  holy  man 
of  the  Sioux,  OBlack  Blk,  as  their  source,  have  plumbed  the  deeper  dynamicsof  the 
ancient;  Sioux  religion  and  mysticism.  ; < : . :o  ;‘ • v i **?.:£ 

; in.  summary,  much  of  the  ;large;body . of  literature  on  the;  American;  Indian,  is  of 
a romantic  or  emotional  < nature.  . The  above-cited  booksfurnish'excellent:  and 
reliable  sources  for.  the  historical  foundatiens  of  flndian:  behavior. 


*.  K’i-:  TTT  oct/tube  ■ attawbii  > AND . vbbsqwaijtv  stbessc.  to; j.\  .g  ■ 

v i v-' : : i *ri  : 'if>  /Vjcv-.. :;y->  * Shui-*  v 1 tbfK*  - 

V : Culture,  as  oneipf  the  major;  defe^ihants  ^ is 

behavioial  :scientists;;XSpirp,.i95®.»  Bamon^,  19Q9,  p.  2$)  .*It  is  a;l?arfc-Freudian 
tenet"  ( fiiead, , ,1947.:;!  Wallace*  19^  - thaj:  inV tho.^  n A^eh^mentj  of 

personality . one  uridergd^"^^ ; streroesiat  ^^^ous} 

responses  exhibited  by  large.,  numbers , of;  [i^pple,!  ; 

niS[S!t»^;fiY^:iu^:.hp|n!0gi^^  * ^ t ?•! ^ J ^ ^ v - : 

dividuals  whOjif or, various ,reasons  do.  not;COnform  to  crdtlinrn^nprm^^axe  'snhject 
t6,psychicstress.:^ere.aiei^ple.^^e^isi^;^ 

NoSnality  and  ab^Q^alit^XHof  behayiOr;  '^refom,  .mus*  ; ju  thc;  ^6^ 

of  one*s. cultural  j(ftnjte:^(B  ji;; : 

and  sodlal  units,  of  traditional  systems  of  regulating 
tndes.  >This  haigai^  Bg?  “ -----  - 

mental 
iliesand 


d^rderm^^  tlie 
whi<dxsi^toomprolcnged.}emo1iona|mplji]^tio^haya;l^^Ba^:a 


..l.uColeinan:^  ix&Mm ■*%  ;$$$* 
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“Society,  as  well  as  individuals,  can  develop  unhealthy  ways.  * Such  faulty 
development  both  lowers  the  stress  tolerance  of  the  group  ^ prorides  u 
pathological  climate  for  the  rearing  of  its  members.  And  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  individual  may  show  decompensation  in  response  to  excessive  stress, 
society  may  undergo  decompensatory  changes  which,  in  turn,  affect  tne  mai- 

™ It  hf  to  state  of  our  modern  society,  with  its 

petitive  stress  and  goals  unworthy  of  human  beings,  that  Goodman  (1962) 
assigns  as  the  cause  of  the  deviant  behavior  of  modern  ^v<^es^The  frustra- 
tions of  the  “closed  system"  distorts  behavior.  As  Stagner  (1961)  H 

“We  may  speculate  that  the  child  who  has  encountered  too  many  frustrations 
may  reject  his  parents,  his  society,  and  the  values  they  ^repraent;  or, 
tively,  that  the  aggressive  tensions  built  up  by  these  frustrations  bring  him  int 
conflict  with  social  rules  so  that  he  bahaves  badly*  (219) . . • , ... 

Stagner  further  points  out  that  children  of  low  socio-economm  status  will  ex- 
perience more  frustrations  and  more  personality  prpblems  (p.  499)  and<)<^e^n 
stays  that  these  children  are  often  ashamed  of  their  i«renttfyid  are  quite  hostile 
towards  them  (p.  144).  Such  stresses  ands  anxieties  ^ot  only  w^e^p^ormhty 

maladjustments,  but  inefficient  functioning  in  the  classroom  > (Pacheco/ 
Margaret-  Mead  (1947)  writes  that  our  modern  American  culture  is  changing 
so  fast  that,  not  only  are  cultural  conditions  different  from  generaUon  J^  gen- 
eration, but  any  given  generation  of  parents  chafes  while  -the  MchU^^vi ^re 
growing,  with  the  result  that  the  children  do  not  get  a ^constan^,  stable  view  of 

life  and  this  makes  for  .fragmented  development.  ^1:  .L " 

Since  behavoral  deviation  can  be  expected  even  in  homogeneous  cultu^^Where 
only. one  set  of  vales  is  operating,  a fortiori  such. deviation  may  be 
in  greater  variety  and  ntmibers,  in  situations  where  people  are  living  under  tne 

stress  of  two  sets  of  cultural  values,  v v-  V : * : *;  r i;"  ^ 

Malinowski  (1945)  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  tensions  and  ftictigns 
inherent  in  cultural  adaptation.-  Kennedy  (1961) , forexample,  writes  that  culture 
change 1 may  create  conditions  -of  anomie  and  ■ conflicting  orientation  .within  a 
community  to  the  point  where  personalitiesparei  affected  in  .an  adv^e_manner. 
Leighton  (1959),  in  the  same  vein,  hypothesizes  that  rapiOand  ® 

culturation  affects:  the  mental  health  in  a population  and  Tapid  acculturation 
can  create  social  disorganization.  If  long  sustained,  this  can  lead  to  an  increase  to 
the  number  of  psychiatric  disorders  to  the  group.  Baraouw  (1963),  after  pre- 
senting a thorough  treatment  of  the  cultural  determinants  of  both  personality 
and  its  disorders,  claims  tiiat  the  major  categories  of  mental  iF?esa> 
schizophrenia-  and  par aiioia  can;' be  found  to  gll  ctotiires,  but  tiiere,.may  jbe;  var  - 
tions  to  beharior  bontent  ahd  Characteristic  symptoms  fromi  one  <^tm:e  to  an- 
other (p:  374).  Paul  Benedict  And  Irving;  Jacks  hadj  earUer’  noted  t^is  among 

primitive  peSjfi^XBegjeti^^  L 4,vW-  '■>ruui4 

Spindler  and  Goldschmidt  (1952)  ^similarly  write  r ^ wiiL/™.! 

“Persons  to  tne  transitional  category,  alieMt^  as.they  are,  from  the  ct^ra 
symbolic*  their:  ethnic  past  ahd*Atithe  same  tfcne;  no^^ 
symbols  'which  constitute  the 


owaniifea  aha  IlihaMffaWr crliitf  aid  ill*** 
individualistic  asocial  responses?’  (p.  147) . 

In  the  third  stage;  that  of  cultural  distortion,  groups  are  - seen,  gs  attempting 
to  adjust  as  individuals  did  to  the  second  stage. 


\ Li  JU,  ", 
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“Some  members  of  the  society  attempt,  piecemeal  and  ineffectively,  to  restore 
personal  equilibrium  by  adopting  socially  functional  expedients.  Alcoholism, 
venality  in  public  officials,  the  ‘black  market,’  breeches  of  sexual  and  kinship 
mores,  hoarding,  gambling  for  gain,  ‘scapegoating1  and  similar  behaviors  which, 
in  the  preceding  period,  were  still  defined  as  individual  deviancies,  in  effect 
become  institutionalized  efforts  to  circumvent  the  evil  effects  of  ‘the  system’;’’ 
(ibid).  "• 

The  fourth  period  is  that  of  revitalization  in  which,' through  a transfer  culture, 
there  is  constructed  a new,  Utopian  image  of  socio-cultural  organization.  What 
is  of  interest  (and  which  we  will  develop  later)  is  that,  after  over  400  years, 
the  majority  of  Indians  have  not  arrived  at  this  fourth  stage. 

Asserting  that  mental  disorders  are  universal,  Wallace  (1962)  also  notes  that 
cultural  differences  make  for  local  differences  in  the  content  of  the  symptomotol- 
ogy  and  the  occurrence  of  the  disorders  (p.  178).  Of  primitive  groups,  forced 
into  cultural  change,  he  writes : . . ■ ! 

“Anthropologists  frequently  have  made  note  of  the  fact  that  primitive,  groups, 
who  have  been  forced  into  situations  of  culture  conflict  and  of  partial,  unorganized 
acculturation,  seem  prone,  to  a higher  frequency  of  the  milder  neurotic  and  per- 
sonality trait  disorders.  Chronic  anxiety  and  tension,  psychosomatic  complaints, 
alcoholism,  narcotic  addiction,  delinquency  and  crime,  witch  fear,  regressive  or 
stunted,  personality  development;  such,  disorders  proliferate  under  the  conditions 
produced  by  culture  conflict  and  partial  acculturation  * the' petition  that 
culture  change  is  associated  with  mental  disorder  has  a certain  obvious  plausabil- 
ity-”  (p.184) X- ■?'{>.  : '■  r- 

Wallace  concludes  by  saying : , .•  ,-...  v-.  a-uS 

“Semi-primitive  peoples,  living  on  the  shabby  fringes  of  Western  civilization, 
migrants  in  new  lands,  occupants  of  slum  areas,  and  lower  racial,  ethnic,  and 
socio-economic  classes,  generally  are  characterized  by  high  incidences  of  both 
neurosis  and  psychosis’^Tp.  185).  7r-  y.jwvtt 

Spiro  (1959),  writing  in  the  volume,  Culture  and.  Mental  Health,  : reasserts 
“That  culture  and  personality  are  interdependent  variables  is  a proposition  that 
today  evokes  almost  universal  assent”  (p.  141)  . He  adds  that  it  is  moreover  widely 
assumed  that  some  culture  contact  situations  are  more-pathogenic  than  others. 

;*‘It  is  frequently  noted  in  support  of  this'  view  that  contact  between  aboriginal 
and  European  peoples  is  a pathogenic  situation  par  excellence”  (ibid) . ; , / 

. Spiro  concludes : ..."  v • v)  v-, *?<s-5->i£scv  pnp  :-;:s  -Vi;- 

•“Individuals  whose  life  experiences  were  idiosyncraticjdeveloped mental  illness 

either  because  extant  cultural  means  for  tension  reduction  were  ineffective  * 
or  because  these  experiences  gave  rise  to  tensions  for  which  cultural  means  for 
reducing  tensions  were  nonexistent”  (p.170) . ! 

Scott.  (1958),  in  a .comprehensive  reyl.ew .of  .the. social: .and.  p^<ffiological;jqor- 
relates  of  menial  illness  and  mental  health,  notes  that  the  literature  falls  into  two 
broad  categories ; • A)  . The  demogi»ij^5^hyj^  ^elkteSj^he  preva- 
lence or  inddenhe  pf  'mental  and’  cmtural  factors ; 

and- t>) ^inte^^rrohal!'  ' 

ment  of  social  disorders.  He  observes  that’ most  of  the  studies  show  that  the  lower 
one  goes  down  the  socio-economic  scale;  ibe  mqre  psyehpsis  one  finds./  -.:  , . 

The  classic  study  \ot  mental  Ulness  and  .&at  of  Rqllingshead 

nndRedlich  (1958) . More  neurotics  are  fotod' in  -the  Wgheri.sbdq-^cqnomic  levels 

and  tlic  lower  sodo-economic  dasses  e^ibit  a-higiiCT  incidence X>f  psydtQ3is.  Diag- 
noatlc  hlaaea  lifiiay  account: for  these  findings.  RiessmffijOq^^ 

a later  survey  of  mental.health  in  theloyrer  i,sodo^qnq^cleyels .question  the  .con- 
clusion of  HoUingshead ; and  'R^iich'7*that:  la;  distinct  'inyersAiTrelationship  'does 
e-glat  between  social/ class  and - form  And:;  e^eht7oi^eritalMli^ 
authors  hold  that  one  must  , appraise  -the  various  sub-groups  And:  hot  the;  poor  as  a 
whole,  ; but  grant  that  ;‘‘the  prevalence  ^eatedyrmental-ilinjesss  ia 
cantiy  to  anrindividuars  position  in ^r. 
’ Within  "oiir  own  'American,  culture,  there  are,  subcultures  4n  depressed  and 
lower  " soriOreconoirflC;  area  /which ; are y also ; undergoing  | the . pressure.^of 4 culfcire 
change  from  the  more, affinent. levels  of : our  society.; Attendant  maladjustments  in 
personality  and  ( school  performance  are  . commonly;;  observed,  RessinanK  (1962) 
presents  qne  - of  - the  most  complete:  descriptions  of  tie'.tragici  cons^tiehces:  in  the 
maladjustments  of  these  lower  groups.  Shaw  (1963) , for  exaihple^^ 

“These  l children  often  ;have-  .great  • difficulties;-  :ih  • personal  5 ad justnient:  Delin- 
quency is -more  concentrated>and;  destructive  aggression  morewidespread- in  prob- 
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lem  areas ; psychoses  and  completely  disabling  breakdowns  are  disproportionately 
high.  One  reason  is  that  they  receive  relatively  little  of  the  ego  satisfaction,  the 
rewards,  and  the  feeling  of  belonging  that  society  has  to  offer”  (p.  92 ) . 

Conant  (1961)  did  much  to  draw  national  attention  to  maladjustments  and 
tragically  low  achievement  of  students,  Negroes  and  Whites,  in  these  slum  areas. 
He  ascribes  the  causes  as  cultural.  Della-Dora  (1963)  writes  on  the  same  under- 
achievement  and  maladjustment  of  the  culturally  deprived  child  and  notes  that 
“Parents  exhibit  apathy  toward  school  and  a high  incidence  of  social  of  emotional 
maladjustment”  (p.  227).  , v'  ■ "\  V. . 

Studies  by  Ludeman  (1930)  of  isolated  colony  children  in  this  country,  Sher- 
man and  Key  (1932)  of  isolated  mountain  children;  Skeels  and  Fillmore  (1937 ) 
of  orphanage  children.  Thorndike  (1840)  of  culturally  deprived  children,  Decter 
(1964)  of  Negro  children  in  slum  areas  confirm  reductions  in  intelligence  and 

achievement  as  the  children  grew  older.  ■ /'  . ..’i. 

Spiro  (1955)  noted  that  all  the  studies  on  acculturation,  show  a positive  re^ 
khhiraAii  ftrifi  shoifti  mohilitv."  Ethnic  croups  ‘ remaining 


Dotn  to  me  group  s social  wuuuaru^  uuu  w ho 

concludes  by  saying;  “That  acculturation  creates  severe  .problems . of  emotional 
adjustment  is  a finding  of  all  those  who  have’  ^eailt 


For  Negro  children  in  culturally  deprived  areas,  Vontress  (1963)  wgreeBj^;;,: 


“A  course  in- Negro  history  may  he  effective  i^hdping  fte  OTUde^^a^mTfe  au 
historical  frame  of  reference.  A ^ course  ih  the  p^chology^ ' 6f 
an  immediate  way  to  heal  wounded  personalities,  bleeding  from  setf-pily,  ^ame; 
and  a lack  of  courage  to  achieve”  (p.  81).  , V; 

Sachar  (1965)  stresses  a similar  theme  relative  to  the  status  and  history  of  the 
Jews  in  western  civilization  when he  asserted  that  44No'  people  can  remain  vigor- 
ous without  a glowing  iwride  in  its  past?’  (p.  326) . Kaplan  ur^s  that  teachers  of 
culturally  disadvantaged  children  be  specially  trained  in . 

their  students : ^ '*•  * : 

“Especially  important  is  the  need  to  work  with  the  entire  staff  of  the  schools 
involved.  Many  teachers,  often  imcoiisdou^  be  psy 

these  students ; alt^teachers  >in  such  ar "prograin  should*  have  the  opportuMty  to 
participate  in  in-service^^  to?  examine  their  attitudes,  expectations,  and 

practices  ixr regard^ ••  ‘ ^ ; ;;f > ' 

In  summary,  all  leading  scholars  investigating  the  dynamics  of  culture  change 
report  widespread  pereonaUty  * stress  and  an  almost  inevitable  incr^se  of  mental 
health  prbblem&i 4V’ :*L**-V  ■' • 

" - ' XV.  CUXTUBS  ' OH ANQB  ' ■' 

Although : much  'yafl^tipn  fekifets  difrer^t,  / Indians, 

there  seem  to  be^almost  uidve^r^ychol^b^^  Indians  in  gen- 

MoV'  Honieman  (19811  -stetes  that' 44 A 


ranee  piamung  iu  pre  vwlhlu  turc*  uaauc  iu,iat*s  wrw*  ; ^ - ..  ^ ? 

^Messeif 

; *,:modeim*studles; 
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Indian  attitudes,  mind  and  personality  + * * Studies  amoi^  1*e 
North  Garblina,  for  example — considered  one  of  the  Five  GiviUzed  Tribe®  for 
more  than  a century — and  among  the  Navajos  of  the  Southwest  reveal- the  same 
inner  Indian  feelings  about  the  world  and  man's  place  in  nature,  the  same  non- 
competitive  attitudes,  the  same  disinterest  in  the  American  drive  for  progress  ana 

ChTt^r Spindfers  (1957,  154r-157)  also  distinguish  four  main  classes  of  Indians,  or 
four  levels  of  acculturation.  The  first  level  refers  to -those  who  have  changed  very 
little  from  the  time ' of  their  ancestors;  they  exercise  - all  the  old -time  virtues  ana 
will  die  that  wav.  The  other  extreme  is  that  ofthe  completelyacculturated  inaian 
“probably  * riot  represented,  in  many  reservation  communities  today.Jfor  when,  a 
man  reaches  this  stage  in  most  situations;  he  leaves  the  reservation  and  is  assimi- 
lated.” Between  these  two  groups  is  the  reaffirmative  native  type,  made  up  or 
younger  ihen  who  have  doubts  about  the  traditional  culture  but  continue  toallirin 
it  because  they  feel  themselves  » thwarted  in  respect  to  the  white  culture.-  htnauy 
there  is  the1  transitional  type  who  is  aggressive  and  unpredictable  shifting 
abruptly  from  one  stance  to  another” ; some  of  them  passively  withdrawn/  and 
others  acculiuratibn-orieiitcd  ^ ‘ * stLSpen ded’ y ^ ^ personality  strueftpre  is 
;“badiy  corfoded;by  regressive1  breaKdown.’.’..  (p;  157) . ^ 

• - - ! Vogt ; ( 1957V  -writes  -that;  in  Spited  Of  pressure1  from- the  dominant  ctfiture;  .there 
are  still  basically  Indian  systems  of7  social  structure*:  and  culture  vperduring_with 
varying  degrees  of  vigor  in  different  parts  bf  the  country.  Vogt  along  witi^Hagen 
(1962)  approves  of  the  newly  emerging  Pan-Indianism.  as  a; source  of-  identtty  ana 
Solidarity  for  the  Indians,  ‘ as  well  as  a bridge  between  the1  two  cultures.^.  A 

Hallowell  (1957),  for  example,  found  three-distinct  levels  of  acculturation 
among  the  • OJibwa ; the  traditional  or  unacculturated.  group,  the  traxisitloixal 
-group,  ;and:  the  completely  acculturated1  group.  Yet,*:  throughout  the 1 three  levels, 
lift  found  a clearly  discernible  constellation  of • personality  characteristics  identi- 
fying'  the  aboriginal  culture.  Among  the  transitional  and  traditional  types,  ne 
observed' a cultural  impasse  and  regressions  in  personaUties^'Rorscbach  responses 
were  similar  to  those  of  children  with  the  result  that  “these  regressive  trends  in 
their  personality  structure  makes  an  optimum  of  mental  health  impossibleunder 
the  conditions  that  confront  them”  (p.  • 366)  . On  all  thrSe  levels  there  were  indi- 
viduals ’who  expect  -very  little  from  others  and  who  were  not  apt  to  develop  close 
emotional  ties.  The  traditional  and  transitional  groups  appeared  to  be  character- 
ized by  introversiveness,  with  phantesy  pltfylng  an -important  role,  Among  t*.e 
most  advanced  group,  he  found  that  ■ thOStrains  > of  'acculturation  hadi  tahen  Its 
toll.  -These  people  exhibited  -a  weakenin  g pf  the  tigid*  Control  characteristic  of  the 
traditional  Ojibwa  i^rsonality;  hut  ;^thout  the:  acquisition’  of  any  imw  ^mpen- 
sating  factors.  There  has^tbus  emerged'  auapathetic-type  of  personality^ , a 

great  paucity1* of  inner  resburees*^  ( p.* 352 ) ; 

t i Ckmceming^  tfife  children’  'of  * 'these*  'people;  * Watrous  ^1949)  * noted -^the  game 
general’  Jpattern;’ ^with  the  > most*  • aeculturated  'shotting  t ptress. 

Bamouw  ' (1903)  citfes  Watroiis  -in  deScribihg  these*children  as  “pyersenedtlye. 


— , — is,trinabie^to:i»rsa^eth^bld:c^tfite* 
?t.^becauSet  of  ^ experience;  iaf  thet-new,  >uhiableotQj^t^;?happy^i4n; 

Kaplan  ( 195d)^ins eS^uhtibgtiiiS  Rorscachius :oneso£ti?e^ 
used'.in^cro9s^cfilturalvx^T.sp-halityf:res6archi.4;ii^udhQgtthat>bf:fthe:fifi'diadi^r53bnr 
aUty/concl  udes/that  res^nsesyaiyk  carefutl 

nn  w^in-nio^.  technique  is;f ar;f rom  perfected,  .In  stead  ^of  abanfion,ing{thisvinsLmmen.t  ■ 
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intelligence  quotients  * * * seem  to  have  little  value  as  a basis  for  predicting 
what  these  children  can  do  in  life  situations  ” (p.  188)  she  concluded  that  these 
children  are  fairly  well  adjusted  : _ ,, 

•**  * * as  nearly  as  I could  make  out,  there  is  little  mental  illness  and  the 
little  that  does  exist  is  organic  rather  than  functional  *.  * * A people  who  have 
courage,  who  can  meet  deprivation  with  dignity,  who  have  perspective  in  seeing 
themselves  in  relation  to  the  universe  and  who  can  exact  the  ^maximum  pleasure 
from  the  present  moment,  are  likely  to  be  an  emotionally  Comfortable  people,  not 
given  to  psychosis,  suicide  or  other  exaggerated  reactions”  (p.  194  );.  . . ? 

In  a study  of  a highly,  selective  group  of  Indian  high  school  seniors,  Arthur 
(1944)  found  that  in  comparison  to : the  control  group  of  youth  of  the  same  age 
( university  freshmen., males  and.females.)  the  latter  scored  higher  than  Indian 
boys  on  the  psychopathic  scale  of  the  MMPI  and  Indian  girls  showed-  a slightly 
greater  tendency  to  depression  • than  did  the  white  university  girls..  Indian 
students  also  revealed  less  of  a-tendency  to  hysteria -than, the  university  students. 

She  concludes  that,  as  a group,  they  give  evidence  of.  good  emotional,  adjust- 
ment : ; ! ■ ; nrAvr  txer?'* 

“Apparently  they  are  more  highly  organized  neryou.slytha.il  the  uniyersity 
group  with  which  they  were  compared.  They = seem  to.  react  to  more  stimuli-  and 
be.  more  aware,  of  what  goes  on  inside  and  outside  themselves -than  arethewhite 
students  of  about  the;  same  age,  but  with  more  academic ; training.  The Indian 
students  giye; -evidence  ■ of , being  ‘objective'  in  -.their ,•  observations.  They  look  , at 
themselves  aind  others  fairly  .critically.  They  .are  more,  like  .the  adult  white  group 
than  like  those  of  their,  own  age  in  seeing,  below  the  surface; j^nd.' not  taking 
things  at  their  face  value”  (p.  250)  * 

Seward  (1958)  conceptualizes  personality  according  tp  the  following  schema : 
identification,  expressive,  styles,  ego  defense  systems,  and  nioral  controls..  When 
one  or  the  other  is  weak,  within  aj  society  or  because  of  culture  conflict,  there  is 
likely,  to  be. resulting  stress  and  maladjustment.  r.-  •;■■■&■%•  ^ ■ 

“In  cases-4  of  submerged  - subcultures  which  fail  to,  give  their  members  , a 
rationale  for  positive  identification,  there  will  be  a few  inner  resources  with 
which  to  combat; the  unmitigated ; threat  from  without.  Individiials  reared  , in 
such  subcultures  can  hardly  escape  ambivalence,  in;  their  self  .concepts”  (p.  4) . 

Spilka  and  Bryde  (1965)  found  support  for  this  contention., , Seward,  in ‘.re- 
calling, the  emphasis  in  the  literature.  in  recent  years  pn  the  importance  of 
aggression  as:  a factor  in  personallty  deyelopment  and;SoeiaUy.apprpved-mea.ns 
for  its  release,:  citeatbe  ^example.  of'IIopi  ■childhood  aggression- aud- the  inevitable 
stress  Caused  by  conflict  through  jltsbbxprpssion,-  in.,  a ; yrbite  (contact  ^situation. 

“In  considering  aggression  among  , the  i!36pi,;  ib;sboidd  be  ekpinined;  that  the 
young  Hopi  : child-  is  ^h^om»-rfiyc,.iridulgedr.«nd  r-liteiallv:  *lord  pf  ,-the  manor’ 
as  far  as  his  immediate  surroundings  are'-  concerned;;  The  adults  in  ;;hi&  environ- 
ment cater^tpi-his  meeds : in 

lifA  that.  hehavior/  brings-orompfc-and  effective : results, i Rather  sud- 
denly, however*.  at  schpPl^  ageHrthis^  pleasant ; state  ihe 

child’s  relatbdy  unrestrained!  p ^onalii^ is^mplded  ;into  .jitSfCbnceptually , -ideal 
pattern  - of  va  smooth,  selfless*, '‘.cooperative;*^  ' aggressive 

behavior  which  had  been  so  pleasantly  effective  and;  easy-  during  the  first:  few 
years  of  life  is  the; antithesis,* of  thatiwhicbf  ianp^^ 
f *s  i* , creating,  snew  - sources : of  frustration’’ ' | a 

. . ~:w i* i Hng~jiTii  ..m  n oh  th ftvaaihft'  vein*  ;>iW’ allace  - 61959 :Vsiir>  studying  the  t tnstitution- 
alization  of ^Athaftic^andieoutrc^^  fn^c^oii&i^g^ 

discerns :n  invemphasis.tfrom-icatharsissto  ic6hfrdl^4as^tbfeTr^uois?indved 

from;  an  organized . tp^a^idisbrgaiiized vspciOcuiEaral^itiiii^ 

stresses  and  strains!  Thisi  shift f isb'f*'  * ' 

ithat-ih.  - at  highly.^' organized^  sociocultincal.t'si^steni^.'ihb^peychbtharape^^ie^^aeede 
of  individuals  will  tend  to  center  in  eathars^  (the  expressipnWof^sujpip^ssedMor 

repressedr^shes£.in  .a:sociallviUohdist^rbingl  ritualtsituatipn)j^ajrfittbat'!ih  a 
.relatively^pobrly  .torganizedfssysteni^ithe^psychotherai^dtic.*  nee^K^idj  tend  <to 
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seem  to  immobilize  individuals,  setting  them  adrift  between  two  cultural 

worlds”  (p.  249).  ...  - 

He  cites  Macgregor’s  description  of  the  Pine  RidgeSioux  as  illustrative  of 
passive  or  adjustive  nativism,  but  doubts  that  it  extends  to  the  majority,  of  the 
Sioux.  He  writes  that  Peyoteism  and  Shakerism  are  reformative  nativistlc 
movements,  which,  although  not  encompassing  the  majority,  represent  a move- 
ment toward  pan-Indianism.  ^ _ ... 

Mead  (1932)  , using  the  fictitious  name  of  the  Antler  Tribe,  describes  the 
deleterious  changes  in  a real  American  Indian  tribe  caused  by  contact  with  the 
White  culture.  As  the  dominant  culture  breaks  down  the  native  culture : _ 
‘‘Within  this  disintegrating  social  structure,  the  individual  develops  a form- 
less, uncoordinated  character  * * the  primitive  culture  breaks  down  and 
the  individual  member  of  the  primitive  society  is  left  fptmdermg  m' a heteroge- 
neous welter  of  meaningless,  uncoordinated'  and  disintegrating ' institutions  - 
(p  222).  : ■ : •• ' .v-'* ;;  ’•>'  ? v."  :'f;;  VV;-- 

George  and  Louise  Spindler,  writing  in  one  of  the  great  foundatiom  voltes 
of  Psychology  (Koch,  1963) ; outline'  the  convergence  of  psychology  and  anthro- 
pology  in  the  study  of  culture-  change.  They  analyze  iP>sychological  coMt^ucts  to 
Slftfirpl’R ' sample  of  94  Books  and  articles  on  acculturation  from  .1929  1 to  ■ 1952 


Siegel’s  sample  of  94  Books  and  articles:  on  a cculturation  from . 1929 ' to  ^ 1952 
(1955)  as  well  as  a similar  analysis  of  all  articles  on  culture  change  published 
in  thV>  American  AntKrotiolooist  from  1952  to  1962.  ■’  - : 


in  the  American  Anthropologist  from  1952  tp  1962.  . .... 

Accepting  th-*  “now  well-established.  ' .*nception  of  functional  'correspondence 
between  personality  and  social  structures,”  (p.  530)  they  Pphit r outllf^h]^ 
cultural  change,  established  cultural  patterns  “may  even  become  dysfunctional 
and  therefore  threatening  to  the  individual  who  is  trying  to  adapt  to' the  new 
situation  V . i behaviors  become  comparatively,  though  never  wholly  random- 
ized” (p. 516) . 

They  cite  three  postulates  of  Osgood  ( 1960)  concerning  the  growing  emphasis 
on  cognitive  theory  for  culture-change  studies,  in  which  one  can  see  the  conflict 

and  anxiety  intrinsic  to  such  change : ’ X’  fX . v v ; 

“ tH  v nlfwniHiro  nivWiiflofltinn  results  from  the  psychological  stress  pi 
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can  Be  derate*  tBe^ stress /induced  by  tBis^disco^^ 

« (2)  If  Vx^nitive  elements are to  interact#-^ 
lation  to  one  another  * * * This  can  be  interpreted  as  one  way  .of  resolving 
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educated  Hopi  woman  and  successful  teacher.  After  struggling  for  years  to  gain 
an  education  and  after  teaching  her  people  for  many  years,  the  misunder- 
standings and  suspicions  of  both  the  White  and  Indian  people  became  almost 
unbearable. 

“She  became  silent,  introspective,  brooding.  Once  more  she  was  trapped  in  a 
spider-web  structure  of  suspicion,  based  on  her  own  fears.  The  more  she  tried  to 
push  it  away,  the  more  entangled  she  became.  The  sense  of  rejection  which  had 
haunted  her  all  her  life  bowed  her  spirit  down  with  grief.  Because  of  her  Hopi 
heritage,  she  told  herself,  she  would  never  be  fully  accepted  by  the  White  world, 
and  her  own  Hopi  people  resented  her  interest  in  that  world  and  her  ability  to 
work  in  It.  Which  way  could  she  turn?**  (Qoyawayman,  P.  and  Carlson,  V.,  1964, 

p.  102). 

VI  CUJLTUKK  CHAITQE  AITD  WOPX  RBSONAUTT  BTXXBS 


If  other  Indian  tribes  have  resisted  acculturation  with  attendant  stresses,  a 
fortiori,  the  Sioux,  the  greatest  of  the  Plains  Indians  who  “haughtily  dominated 
the  heartland  of  the  Northern  Plains  for  nearly  a century,**  (Haasrlck,  p.  57) 
could  be  expected  to  resist  even  more  vigorously,  with  even  greater  stresses  One 
has  to  live  among  the  Sioux  of  today  only  a short  time  before  he  is  aware  of  the 
flares  pride  of  race  that  they  still  have.  Of  the  Sioux  living  only  a hundred  years 


“To  characterise  the  Bkrax  as  anything  less  than  vainglorious  would  be  in- 
accurate. Their  arrogance  was  born  of  successful  conquest.  • • • They  could 
hardly  help  being  aware  of  their  great  power.  The  Sioux  wore  far  more  than 
aware  : thiqr  were  overbearing  in  their  vanity"  (p.  07). 

The  Sioux  were  forced  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  to  submit  to  the  White 
naan's  ways.  Still  conscious  of  their  superior  pest.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  Sioux, 
of  all  the  tribes,  resist  most  bitterly  the  overtures  of  the  Whites  for 


Qoldfrank  <194S ) writes : 

“The  Teton  makes  little  effort  to  adjust  himself  to  the  <civtHsad*  life.  The  old 
live  in  the  past,  the  middle  aged  on  their  right  to  rations,  the  young  accept 
their  lot  without  Joy,  the  children  without  hope**  (p.  82). 

MskMl  (ISM)  flam  i ifrmil  tht  emmt  of  tim  n>od6ni  Totem  Dakota 

community,  with  Its  destitution,  apathy  and  poverty.  Malan  (1968)  delinested 
the  snrltut  value  of  the  Sioux,  showing  how  it  Is  still  operative  today.  In  an 
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“In  the  vast  majority  of  the  problems  of  Indian  education,  a neurotic  conflict 
cannot  be  present  because,  for  one  thing,  the  white  teacher  has  never  really  been 
accepted  as  representing  in  any  way  the  parents’  philosophy  or  the  child  s con- 
science.* * * This,  it  seems  is  the  most  astonishing  single  feet  to  be  investigated . 
Indian  children  can  live  for  years,  without  open  rebellion  or  any  signs  of  inner 
conflict,  between  two  standards  which  are  incomparably  further  apart  than  are 
those  of  any  two  generations  or  two  classes  in  our  culture.  Adjustment 

takes  the  form  of  a general  and  intangible  passive  resistance  against  any  further 
and  more  final  impact  of  the  white  standards  on  the  Indian  conscience  than 

toward  neurotic  tension”  (p.  122, 124).  . ., 

Erikson  holds  that  since  the  Sioux  child  does  not  have  a bad  conscience 
in  not  cooperating  with  the  White  teacher,  he  does  not  have  neurotic  conflicts. 

Outbreaks  of  deUnquency  should,  therefore,  not  spring  from  lack  of  conscience 
but  from  an  impasse  created  by  the  contact  of  two  opposing  systems  of  con- 
sciences. Strictly  neurotic  and  psychotic  states  exist  when  one  s actions  set  him 
apart  from  his  own  people,  and  this  is  not  true  here,  contends  Erikson. 

The  Sioux,  forced  to  depend  on  the  Whites  who  were  an  enemy  far  greater 
than  any  inimical  Indian  tribe,  “*  * * developed  an  attitude  toward  past  and 
future  which  is  something  comparable  to  the  compensation  neurosis  in  Individuals 
in  our  culture.  * * * How  this  attitude  affects  the  mental  state  of  individual 
members  of  the  tribe  deserves  systematic  investigation ; one  would  probably  nnd 
much  character  malformation  (with  increasing  petty  delinquency)  both  in  the 
Indian  and  White  sense.  * * * On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  the  Sioux 
can  afford  to  avoid  a testing  of  his  communal  strength  on  the  realiUes  of  today, 
allows  him  to  preserve  an  anachronistic  system  of  child  training  which  renmins 
the  continued  source  of  inner  peace  under  desperate  communal  conditions  (Erik- 
son, 1938,  p.  151).  ..  . . . 

Erikson  says  that  he  voices  the  suspicions  of  many  others  that,  even  if  the 
buffalo  and  Black  Hills  gold  were  returned,  the  Tribe  would  never  forget  its 
traumatic  defeat,  and  habits  of  dependence,  and  further  would  not  be  able  to 
create  a community  “adapted  to  the  present  day  world  which,  after  all,  dictates 
to  the  conquerors  as  well  as  to  the  conquered”  (p.  105).  Even  if  “turned  loose 
today  to  work  or  starve,  “*  * * it  would  in  all  probability  only  serve  to  demon- 
strate how  socially  sick  the  Tribe  really  is  and  how  unable  to  manage  aggression” 

^tis  almost  psychologically  impossible  for  individuals  to  escape  this  cultural 
pathology.  Erikson  quotes  Mekeel  as  saying : 

“There  is  an  almost  malicious  attempt  to  keep  a man  to  the  level  of  his 
fellows.  If  he  is  ahead  in  wealth,  he  is  eaten  out ; if  ahead  by  virtue  of  position, 
he  is  calumniated.  But  how  much  conscious  malice  there  is  in  it  is  impossible 
to  judge**  (p.  117). 

After  oyer  -fifty  pages  of  intensive  analysis, f Erikson  concludes  in  a rather 

pessimistic  tone : _ 

“The  second  possibility  (other  than  ‘turning  them  loose’)  would  be  the  proper 
influence  on  and  the  wise  utilization  of  the  Sioux  child’s  early  education  * * * 
even  if  this  is  done,  they  will  probably  join  the  racial  minorities  of  the  poorer 
American  population.  * * * Unavoidably,  the  psychological  effects,  of  unemploy- 
ment and  neurosis  will  be  added  to  the  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  alcoholism 
which  the  Indians  have  acquired  so  readily.  In  the  long  ran,  therefore,  only  a 
design  which  humanizes  modern  existence  In  general  can  deal  adequately  with 
the  problems  of  Indian  education”  (p.  1962).  • 1 

Eleven  years  later,  Erikson  (1950)  noted  that  the  Sioux  had  sunk  even  deeper 
into  his  compensation  neurosis.  “He  receives  all  his  sense  of  security  and  identity 
out  of  the  status  of  one  to  whom  something  is  owed”  (p  108).  The  old  time 
Indian  virtues  have  even  more  become  vices  In  the  modern  confrontation. 

Macgregor  (1946),  in  one  of  the  standard  works  on  die  modern  Sioux,  wrote 
that  the  Sioux  finds  the  world  quite  hostile.  “The  behavior  of  adolescents 
reflects  an  almost  sudden  withdrawal,  confusion  and  inability1  to  find  a satis- 
factory role”  (p.  196).  Adolescent  boys,  in  particular,  were  frightened,  unsure 
of  themselves,  felt  the  ill  will  and  unfriendliness  of  society  and  since  life  on  the 
reservation  for  them  seems  empty,  they  tend  to  retreat  from  life  (p.  195).  Re- 
sults for  all  subjects  on  emotional  response  tests  were  “*  * an  Index  of  their 

delinquent  behavior,  their  lade  of  opportunity  to  express  aggresslve  impulses 
In  socially  approved  ways,  and  their  reaction  against  the  felt  hostility  of  their 
environment”  (p.  196). 
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Macereeor  found  much  fantasy  escape  * * * which  is  poor  preparation  for 
the  actualities  of  life,  to  say  the  least.  The  conflict  uf  these  ^reams  with  the 
realities  of  modern  life  on  the  reservation  and  ot  white 

insecurity  and  the  resultant  anxiety  in  the  child  s mind*  TheUaK^  cmm 
nersonality  seems  crippled  and  negative,  as  if  it  rejected  life.  The  unirienmy 
environmmit,  which  Offers  so  Uttle  opportunity  or  satisfaction  retards  the 
growth  of  iSrsonality  and  prevents  it  from  becoming  positive,  rich  and  mature. 

L Had^sTamf  Sl&sT^  one  thousand  Indian  children  tom 

the  Papago,  Hopi,  Zuni,  Zia,  Navajo,  and  Sioux  tribes  for  their  types  of  emu 
Uonal  and  moral  responses,  rewards  and  punishments,  and  compared  xhem  with 

^rtolS'Se^s  S.”  aflTo^Sllton  showed  no  Identification 
wXffie  laS«  “a  “See  of  fear  (p.  65),  bat  ^VSSefinS’an 

consdence,  rather  than  mlecid  ls^meffectlve 

counted  for  fifteen  per  c^t.  source  of  shame,  accounted  for  only 

Personal  failure  and  inadequacy,  as  a source  or  » nont  fnr  *jve 

one  per  cent  of  the  responses  of  Sioux  boys,  compared  to  nine  ^ cent  for  the 

g“« 

‘".1^  “XflSd  tte  Midwest  and  Sioux  boys  consistent^  (£^more n£Ssh“ 
to  the  mother  than  to  the  father  bn  afi  four fathe?^le  I?a  less 

Pe^mT^eTndWs  is  the  ?«em.mt  <£ ’•£"!&»& 

wsssSSESS 

^t^rideta”.^  ¥LSe^'leif  anytMlg.^SeU^be 

SBSgS 

writing  on  responsibiUty  in  the  Dakota  value  system,  says  that 

sgtoSb&ssesasss^z 

«nii  persuasion  were  unacceptable  to  them  since  no  person  could 

“Stonomy  was  a prerogative  of  all,  young  and  old,  men  »»d  wom^  GMldren 
learned  to  act  at  Se^own  decision  * . * it  was  a tenet  of  the  society  that  no 

“ST^d^t^X^Ser^oV  this  traditional  value  wouid  cause  much 

tr^SaSS  wlx  dS^ Sk  Sdt^l2ie^d8“« ^ild  in  modern  White  schools  di. 
served  thft  mSonrSuto*  taUtie  Ichool  situation  are  not  so  much  between  the 
r»hfiti  and.  the  school  os  between  the  chSTd  and  his  peer  group*  - > 

“Teachers  do  encounter  dlfficuities,  in  conducting  thei1  classes,  beara^^e 
rmnlls  do  not  wish  to  recite  publicly  or  do  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  a competitive 
titoation  with  their  classmates.  The  difficulty  here  is  not  one  of  direct  conflict 
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with  White  and  Indian  values,  so  much  as  a struggle  between  school  and  Indian 
peer  society.  This  peer  society  tends  to  organize  about  a set  of  values  aBd  oe- 
haviors  quite  distinct  from  those  formally  espoused  by  administrators  as  suitable 
for  pupils”  (p.114). 

The  peer  group,  in  turn,  is  sabotaging  the  educational  process  more  than 
parents  and  teachers  Tealize.  Frustrated  and  suppressed  as  they  are,  however, 
the  Waxes  in  another  publication  (1964,  A)  noted  ‘a  people  whose  lust  for  life 
reminded  us  of  the  descriptions  of  Restoration: England  * * *”  (P-  18). ! 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Devereux  ( 1951),  using  largely  dream  analysis  in 
the  psychotherapy  of  a Plains  Indian,  reoriented  him  to  the  reservation;.  Since  the 
breakdown  of  the  Indian  was  caused' by  his  inability  to  face,  the  White  man's 
world  and  live  in  it  in  daily  contact,  the  major  emphasis  in  the  therapy  was  to 
restore  identity  by  orienting  the  Indian  toward  the  reservation  where  he  was  more 
comfortable.  Despite  the  current  misery  of  reservation  life,  Hagen  (1962) 
forsees  change  for  the  better  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

In  summary,  studies  to  date  on  the  Sioux  have  shown  that  the  cultural  impact 
has  taken  its  toll  in  obstructing  the  development  of  the  young  Sioux  personality. 
The  young  Sioux  people  meet  the  demands  of  the  dominant  culture  with  a pas- 
sive resistance.  This  in  itself,  however,  causes  hostility,  withdrawal  and  a 
general  feeling  of  rejection.  They  cannot  turn  back  and  are  not  motivated  to  go 
forward.  They  are  truly  caught  between  the  cultural  stresses  of  the  old  world 
and  the  new. 

vn.  THE  IWTEIXIGENCB  OP  INDIANS  ~ 


*Tn  one  of  the  early  studies  of  the  intelligence  quotients  of  Indian  children, 
Rowe  (1914)  tested  268  Indian  children  and  547  White  children  with  the  Binet- 
Simon  scales.  The  Whites  scored  higher  than  Indians  in  every  area.  The  Indian 
children  were,  however,  weaker  in  comprehension  and  definition  than  in  pure  per- 
ception and  memory.  Goodenough  (1926),  using  her  Draw-A-Man  test,  found 
that  among  16  different  racial  groups  tested,  southern  Negroes  and  Indians 
placed  lowest,  with  mean  I.Q.’s  of  78.7  and  85.6  respectively.  She  pointed  out  that 
the  rank  order  of  the  groups  corresponds  with  the  results  of  other  investigators 
who  employed  verbal  tests. 

Garth,  Seraflni  and  Dutton  (1925) , Fitzgerald  and  Budeman  (1926),  Garth, 
Shuelke  and  Abell  (1927),  Jamieson  and  Sandiford  (1928),  and  Telford  (1932) 
studied  the  intelligence  of  Indian  groups  using  instruments  standardized  on  White 
children.  The  mean  I.Q.’s  reported  in  these  studies  range  from  69  to  88.  Arthur 
(1941) , in  testing  Ohippewa'  children,  found  that  the  I.Q.  was  of  little  value  ’for 
predicting  behavior  in  real  life  situations.  Peters  (1963),  employed  four  different 
intelligence  tests  on  Hop!  children,  and  observed  that  peak  performance  was  at- 
tained in  the'  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  then  followed  by  gradual  and 
consistent  de&ihes  in  apparent  capacity.  * ■ . 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  difference  in  intelligence  scores  when  the  Indian 
groups  are  divided  into  groups  by  degree  of  blood.  The  most  common  divisions 
are : one-quarter  Indian  blood,  one-half,  three^quarter  and  full  blood.  Garth, 
Shuelke  and  Abell  (1927)  and  Hunter  and  Scmmermier  (1922)  found  a coefficient 
of  correlation  between"  degree  of  White  blood  ond  l.Q.  scores  of  .42  and  .51  respec- 
tively. Hanson  (1937)  found  that  half -bloods  excelled  full  bloods. 

Even  though  degree  of  Indian  blood  correlates  negatively  with  intelligence, 
current  psychologists  are  loathe  to  ascribe  a genetic  difference  . as  the  reason.  All 
argue  for-  cultural  differences  f(Shuey,  1968) .‘  'Euir  blood'  children  tend  to  be  cul- 
turally farther  away  from’  f ie  dominant  culture  than  bne-quarter  blood  children 
and  should  be  expected  t v ijcore  lower-  thah  White  children  and'  quarter-blood 
children.  Cktombs,  Kron and  ColliSter-  (195j8)  :bbd  noted  that1  moet  of  the  city 
dwelling  Indian  students  were  mixed-bloods  and  most  of  the  reservation  dwelling 
Indian  students  were  full  bloods. 

Bryde,  Van  DooTnick,  Elkihd  and  Spilka  (1965)  found  a significant  coefficient 
of  correlation  of  ".641  for  quarter-blood  Tndlttn  Children  in  ambiguous  picture 
tests,  while  full  blood  children  bad  a coefficient  of  correlation  of  .128.  They  also 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  mixed-blood  Indian  Children'  lived  hi  towns  and 
the  majority  of  full  blood  children  lived  on  the  reservation.  ’ '/  t ; * 

In  support  of  cultural  variables  as  the  basis  for  lower  I.Q.  scores  ainoog  Indian 
children,  the  study  of  Rohrer  (1942)  Is  ^eminently  pertinent;  Robrw  hypothe- 
sized that  if  Indian  children  could  be  found  who  were  equal  to  White  children  in 
socio-economic  level,  cultaral  opportunities  and  comparable  schoofittg.  there 
would  be  no  difference  in  thier  I.Q.  scores;  He  found  such  a grCUp  tu  285  Osage 
Indian  children  who  lived  in  circumstances  similar  to  their  White  neighbors  and 
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were  on  a par  with  them  educationally,  economically  and  culturally.  He  found  no 
significant  differences  between  the  Indian  children  as  a whole  with  the  White 
group,  nor  any  significant  relationship  with  degrees  of  blood. 

VIII.  TaE  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  INDIANS 

It  has  been  noted  earlier  (Ludeman,  1930;  Sherman  and  Key,  1932  ; Skeels  and 
Fillmore,  1937 ; Thorndike,  1940 ; I>ecter,  1964 ) that  culturally  deprived  children 
show  not  only  less  achievement  and  lower  intelligence  quotients,  but  drops  in 
achievement  and  intelligence  as  they  grow  older. 

The  same  findings  can  be  expected  from  Indian  children  and  all  studies  bear 
out  this  expectation. 

Symptomatic  of  poor  performance  in  the  classroom  and  compounding  the  In- 
dian educational  problem  is  the  high  dropout  rate.  As  Thompson  (1963)  writes: 

“Sixty  percent  of  Indian  high  school  students  did  not  stay  in  school  to  gradu- 
ate. Comparatively  speaking,  the  Indian  high  school  dropout  problem  at  that 
time  (1958-59)  was  about  fifty  percent  greater  than  the. national  dropout  rate” 
(pi).  / , • ' : ..  „ . / . , , ' 

Havighurst  (1957)  claims  that,  although,  the  Indian  students  have  innately  the 
same  ability,  they  have  different  motivation.  Since,  they  are  not  competitive,  but 
cooperative,  their  culture  does  not  prepare  them  for  traditional  academic  work. 
As  a result,  they  achieve  less  and  less  as  they  grow  older. 

Cowen  (1943)  tested  Indian  students  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Although  the 
mental  ages  of  the  grade  school  children  were  above  the  grade  norms,  46  percent 
were  achieving  below  their  grade  norm.  All  the  Indian  high  school  students  had 
mean  achievement  scores  below  the  mean  of  the  White  ninth  grade  students. 
Turner  and  Penfold  (1952)  found  their  Indian  group  with  significantly  lower 
scholastic  aptitude  than  a control  group  of  White  students.  Witherspoon  (1962) , 
in  testing  Ute  children,  revised  and  modified  tests  to  minimize  verbal  'content, 
eliminate  separate  answer  sheets  and  time  limitations.  The  Indian  children  were 
consistently  below  White  children  in  all  tests  and  areas.  He  likewise  found  the 
separation  of  the  Indian  and  White  groups  to  become  greater  as  they  progressed 
through  grade  school.  Kayser  (1963)  also  studied  Ute  children  and  obtained 
similar  results.  Peak  performances  for  these  children  were  in  the  third  and 
fourth  grades.  He  holds  that  Anglos  achieve  better  from  the  sixth  grade  on  be- 
cause attendance  at  college  is  a more  realizable  goal  for  them  and  motivates  them 
accordingly. 

Townsend  (1963)  studied  the  reading  achievement  of  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grade  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  He  found  for  this  group  that  “Indian  students  gen- 
erally achieve  at  least  five  years  below  grade  level'*  (p.  lO),  and  recommended 
better  preparation  of  teachers  for  Indian  students.  -Hist  (1962),  also  found 
Shoshone  Indian  students  to  bo  considerably  lower  in  basic  skills  than  White 
pupils  in  the  same  school.  Shoshone  children  apparently  make  normal  progress 
to  the  fourth  grade  and  begin  their  drop  in  achievement  In  the  fifth  grade.  He 
hypothesizes  that,  in  the  lower  grades,  the  White  and  Indian  children  are  “less 
cognizant  of  each  other,”  but  that  in  the  middle  grades,  this  feeling  increases 
with  the  results  that  “in  the  junior  high  school  grades  it  becomes  so  prevalent  it 
is  detrimental  to  teaming”  (p.  58).  This  Interpretation  appears  rather  superficial. 

Lloyd  (1961)  studying  Indian  gad  White  students  in  an  integrated  school 
found  that  both  Indians  and  Whites  decreased  in  mental  maturity  scores  as 
grade  levels  increased.  Safer  (1964)  . however,  in  testing  Shoshone  and  Arapa- 
hoe  studenta.  who  live  ntxt  to  one  another;  found  no  decrease  in  mental  maturity 
scores  of  Indians  and  non-Indians' with  Increasing  grade  levels.  Although  8afar*s 
Indians  were  below  Whites  in  general  in  maturity,  achievement  and  personality 
scores,  he  writes  : 

“The  data  in  this  study  clearly  demonstrate  that  Indian  pupils  are  achieving 
as  well  as  can  be  expected  when  compared  to  their  non-Indian  classmates  > • * * 
The  academic  progress  of  Indian  pupils  will  be  facilitated  when  it  is  reasonably 
certain  teachers  no  longer  have  the  belief  the  Indian*  pupils  axe  underachievers^* 
(pc  63,04).  : • ••  • ■ 

Currently,  there  is  much  rcocarch  underway  to  solve  the  Indian  educational 
problem  and  “get  through”  to  the  Indian  student.  ^Prominent  instills  field  Is 
Hoe— d (1062)  wbois  doing  much  to  educate  teachers  of  Indian  students  to  under- 
stand the  Indian  child  in  his  given  culture.  The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  for  Unoonrrli  In  T^Hian  Bducatton,  sponsored  by  the  A-izona 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (1962;  1968)  publishes  annually  the 
results  of  on-going  research  in  Indian  education.  Arizona  State  University  (1960) 
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offers  a master’s  degree  in  Indian  education.  Quimby  (1963)  researched  variables 
in  the  cultural  and  academic  areas  in  order  to  discriminate  successful  and  non- 
successful Indian  college  students.  Variables  in  the  academic  area,  such  as  grades 
in  high  school  were  more  significant  than  variables  in  the  social  area. 

Zintz  (1963)  has  already  been  cited  in  his  efforts  to  train  teachers  to  teach 
Indians.  Largely  because  of  him,  the  Tutoring  Counseling  Program  for  Indian 
Students  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  was  formed  to  prepare  promising 
Indian  high  school  graduates  for  college  by  intensive  summer  school  work  and 
counseling.  The  Navaho  Orientation  Program,  sponsored  by  the  Navaho  Tribe, 
seeks  to  do  the  same  thing  for  their  students 

In  these  several  programs,  not  only  are  basic  skills  built  up,  but  every  effort 
is  made  to  orient  potential  Indian  college  students  toward  a way  or  a style  of  life 
which  will  be  a combination  of  the  two  cultures.  As  Angers  (1960)  notes,  a per- 
son will  approach  a learning  task  when  it  is  felt  to  be  associated  with  his  notion  of 
success.  "Educational  influences  are  likely  to  be  accepted  only  when  they  seem 
to  hold  a promise  of  success  for  the  individual’s  style  of  life”  (p.  181). 

In  summary,  investigations  of  educational  achievement  of  Indian  students 
show  almost  universally  poorer  achievement  when  compared  to  White  students. 
Most  researchers  agree  that  cultural,  not  genetic,  factors  make  tile  difference  in 
the  relative  achievements  of  Indian  and  White  students. 

ty,  THf*  EDUCATIONAL,  ACHIEVEMENT  C?  SIOUX  STUDENTS 

A,  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  on  Sioux  students*  Macgregor  (1046, 
p.  187),  for  example,  found  that  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  children  scored  above  average 
on  the  Arthur  Point  Performance  Scale  and  the  Gooden ough  Draw-A-Man  test. 

Peterson  (1948),  Anderson  Collister  and  Todd  (1963)  and  Coombs,  Kron,  Col- 
li ster  and  Anderson  (1968)  have  all  made  extensive  surveys  of  the  achievement 
of  TruHan  students,  including  the  Sioux,  finding  generally  lower  educational 
achievement  for  Indians  than  Whites.  In  general,  children  who  attend  public 
school  better  those  in  reservation  federal  schools.  Anderson  et  al  (1958) 

found  peak  performance  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Artichoker  (1967),  in  an  extensive  study  of  Sioux  high  school  students,  found 
their  performance  to  be  low  relative  to  comparable  White  South  Dakota  pupils. 
In  another  study,  Artichoker  (1968)  found  that  among  1,404  Indian  children  in 
grade  school  during  the  1964-1966  school  year,  27.8  per  cent  were  over  age  for 
their  group.  Daring  the  1967-1968  school  year,  the  number  dropped  to  22.8  per 
cent.  Truancy  and  late  enrollment  in  the  first  grade  accounted  for  54.7  per  cent 
of  the  students.  In  studying  Sioux  college  students  (Artichoker,  1969)  further 
found  that  poorer  academic  training,  lack  of  money,  concern-  about  family  affairs 
and  inability  to  relate  educational  and  vocational  objectives  to  the  future,  were 
major  causae  for  maladjustment  and  dropout  in  college. 

Deiseler  (1962)  observed  that  Sioux  students  scored  below  the  state  norms  in 
all  educational  areas.  It  is  of  interest,  though,  to  note  that  these  pupils  ranked  as 
a group,  in  the  61st  percentile  in  interpreting  reading  materials  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

Ross  (1962)  compared  academic  achievement  and  attendance  patterns  of  full 
blood  and  mixed-blood  Sioux  students  in  a federal  school.  He  found  that  the 
mixed-blood  students  missed  fewer  days  of  echoed,  were  socially  more  mature, 
and  scored  higher  cm  achievement  and  intelligence  tests  than  the  full  blood  group. 

Krush,  Lello  and  Warner  (1961)  compared  five  different  school  grades  of  Sioux 
phnawm  and  Whites  in  the  same  community  between  1969  and  1961.  The  Indians 
consistently  achieved  much  lower  than  did  the  Whites.  Kiser  ( 1940)  earlier  had 
obtained  similar  results.  Although  the  intelligence  quotients  of  his  Indian  group 
were  almost  normal,  they  were  retarded  about  two  and  a half  years  in  academic 
achievement. 

Galuzsl  (1960),  using  SRA  Testa  of  General  Ability  which  are  supposed  to  be 
culture  free,  obtained  a mean  score  for  his  Sioux  Indian  group  14  points  less 
than  White  students  in  an  Integrated  school  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  Indians 
scored  in  the  low  average  range,  while  only  4112  per  cent  of  the  Whites  responded 
similarly.  Among  the  latter,  13.6  per  cent  were  in  the  bright  to  superior  range, 
in  comparison  to  .9  per  emit  of  the  Indian  children. 

Bollinger  (1961)  also  compared  the  achievements  of  Sioux  and  White  students 
in  an  integrated  school.  He  wrote  that  “Indian  pupils  in  grades  4,  5 and  6 
scored,  above  national  norms  on  the  California  Achievement  Test,  while  Indian 
pupils  In  grades  seven  through  twelve  scored  below  national  norms  on  this  test” 
(p.  41). 
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Johnson  (1963),  used  the  Michigan  M-Scale  to  assess  motivational  factors  in 
the  academic  achievement  of  White  and  Sioux  students.  On  the  total  test,  which 
has  five  scales,  the  White  students  scored  higher  than  the  Sioux. 

“The  difference  in  academic  ability  as  measured  by  the  DAT— VR  (Differential 
Aptitude  Test,  Verbal  Form ; one  of  the  sub-tests)  indicates  that  the  Indian  male 
and  female  have  significantly  less  aptitude  to  achieve  in  school  work  than  the 
Caucasian  students  have  * * * the  DAT— VR  is  a more  effective  predictor  of 
school  achievement  for  the  Indian  than  the  M-Scale  * * * but  a combination 
of  the  DAT-VR  with  the  M-Scale  is  a better  predictor  of  grade  point  average 
for  the  males  than  for  the  females  (Indian)  ” (p.  62) . 

One  of  Johnson’s  hypotheses  that  factor  analysis  of  the  scores  for  Indian  males 
would  yield  a motivational  factorial  structure  different  from  that  derived  for 
the  White  students  was  not  supported. 

Attempting  to  assess  the  role  of  alienation  in  academic  achievement,  Spilka 
and  Bryde  (1965)  found  alienation  and  its  components,  powerlessness,  normless- 
ness  and  social  isolation  to  be  significantly  negatively  related  to  achievement 
among  105  Sioux  students  in  an  Indian  high  school. 

The  latest  and  most  comprehensive  compilation  of  the  achievement  of  Sioux 
grade  school  children  are  on  file  in  the  Aberdeen  Area  Office  of  the  -Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (1965).  On  the  California  Tests,  these  are  the  mean  achievement 
scores,  by  grade,  of  all  the  federal  Indian  schools,  thirty-eight  in  number,  in 
North  and  South  Dakota : 
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6.9 
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In  summary,  the  educational  achievement  of  -Sioux  students,  after  about  the 
sixth  grade,  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  White  students.  One  can  see,  how- 
ever, that  each  year  Sioux  students  achieve  slightly  better  than  the  previous 
year,  *nd  that  Sioux  students  living  in  town  environments  achieve  better  than 
Sioux  students  on  reservations. 

* * « * * • * 

Background  Material  for  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
Supplied  by  John  F.  Bryde,  S.J.,  Ph.  D.,  Fort  Tates,  N.  Dak. 

(1)  It  is  generally  agreed  by  all  educators  that  one  of  the  prime  ends  of  edu- 
cation is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children. 

(2)  Beyond  the  (a)  basic  biological  and  (b)  human  needs  for  love,  security, 
and  personal  fulfillment  common  to  all  -mankind,  all  other,  needs  are  learned,  or 
culturally  induced. 

(3)  Education,  therefore,  should  also  be  very  concerned  with  meeting  the 
cult;  ral  needs  of  the  students. 

‘(4)  In  cross-cultural  education,  this  means  that  the  goals  and  cultural  needs 
fulfillment  should  be  initially  and  primarily  in  the  context  and  norms  of  the 
cultural  being  educated,  and  not  in  that  of  the  dominant  culture  that  is  doing  the 
educating. 

(6)  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments— or 
motivating  factors  in  one  culture  is  not  necessarily  the  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments— or  motivating  factors  in  another  culture. 

(6)  For  the  subject  at  hand,  Indian  education,  this  would  conclude  that  the 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  In  the  dominant  Non-Indian  American  cul- 
ture is  not  necessarily  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and,  conse- 
quently, motivating  factors  in  the  Indian  culture. 

(7)  In  Indian  Education,  therefore,  the  Indian  system  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments—or  the  Indian  value  system — should  be  the  source  of  goals  and  motiva- 
tional factors  for  Indian  self-fulfillment,  as  well  as  -for.  motivation  to  face  the 
modern  world  in  which  everyone  must  live  today,  a 

(8)  We  have  assumed  too  long  that,  by  offering  the  Indians  the  Non-Indian 
American  educational  system  with  its  built-in  reflection  of  the  value  of  the 
Non-Indian  dominant  culture,  these  values  would  motivate  the  Indian  student 
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to  the  perceived  desirable  goals  of  the  dominant  culture;  namely,  upward 

SOC(9)  ^he  fact  that  the  national  Indian  dropout  rate  is  60  percent  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  Indian  students  are : (a)  not  responding  to  the  system  of^wards 
and  punishments  in  the  Non-Indian  culture  and  that,  (to)  their  cultural  needs 

&Te,£?t  In^^dition,  recent  research  has  shown  that  mental  health  proWems  are 

increasing  among  Indian  Students  in  proportion  to  their  daily 

with  the  Non-Indian  culture,  especially  in  the  schools  where  the  main  contact 

iS  (ll^This  value  conflict  has  caused  serious  problems  of  identifi<mtion  tor  the 
Indian  youth,  resulting  in  alienation  and  anomie,  not  only  from  the  dominant 
Non-Indian  group,  tout  from  his  own  Indian  group  as  __  • • _ _ . 

(12)  In  Indian  education,  therefore,  the  students  should  be  educated  firet  of 
all  in  their  own  value  system,  in  order  that  these  values,  operating "^the  un- 
conscious level  until  examined,  can  be  brought  to  the  conscious  level  to  enable 

them  to  understand  their  behavior  and  to  be  able  to  nniTthpn 

motivation  for  self  fulfillment,  first  of  all  within  his  cultural  context,  and  then 

within  that  of  the  larger  society.  ' , ,,  

(IS)  What  has  been  said  so  far,  does  not  mean  these  Indian  cultural  courses 
should  be  the  total  content  of  the  Indian  school  curriculum,  or 
Indian  American  school  curriculum  should  not  be  taught  at  all._  Since  the 
Indian  student  needs  much  of  the  curriculum  content  of  the  non-Indian  American 
school  system  as  necessary  tools  to  live  in  the  modern  world,  ^e  should  be 
taught  as  much  of  the  non-Indian  American  school  curriculum  as  Is  1 ^rttnent to 
hi;  needs  in  facing  the  modern  world.  What  is  recommended  is  that  the  non- 
Indian  American  school  curriculum  should  be  based  on  the  Indian  courses  as  a) 
the  pedogogicaUy  logical  starting  point  of  beginning  with  the  student  where  he  is, 
and  b)  as  well  as  the  psychologically  logical  motivational  source  for  his  bi- 
cultural  adjustment 

Practical  implications  , 

(1)  On  the  part  of  Indian  parents:  Indian  parents  should  control  the  education 

of  their  children,  and  set  their  own  educational  goals  for  them  consonant  .with 
their  cultural  needs  and  these  of  the  larger  society.  _ . . _ 

(2)  On  the  part  of  the  Government:  Pursuant  to  the  goals  set  by  Indian 
parents,  financial  and  educational  technical  assistance  should  continue  to  be 
given  until  Indians  can  support  themselves  with  dignity  at  whatever  they 

^(S)** On  the  part  of  teachers  of  Indians:  Teachers,  from  the  time  of  Socrates, 
have  been  admonished  that,  before  they  teach,  they  should  know  their  human,  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  In  Indian  cross-cultural  education,  therefore,  teachers  of  Indians 
should  have  institutes,  workshops,  and  seminars  instructing  them  thoroughly  in 
the  value  system  of  their  Indian  subject  in  order  to : (a)  underatand the 
of  their  Indian  Students  (b)  utilize  these  values  to  motivate  themto  goals  of  sett 
fulfillment  acceptable  to  Indian  Culture,  and  (c)  be  able  to  tfiake  (he  Indian 
student  see  thathe  iS  sincerelyaccepted  by  the  * teacherjsa  woittwMep^n 
within  the  Indian’s  cultural  context  and  not  necessarily  within  toe  .cintural 
context  of  the  teacher,  and,  in  turn,  (d)  avoid  alienation  of  the 
(by  unconsciously  tpuding  his  own  goals  and  norms  of  acceptability  which 
tiie  Indian  student  oiwiiA  perceive  as  either  unacceptable  w unattainable  to  h^  ) 
(4)  On  the  part  of  Indian  students:  Since  the  majority  of  cc^arah  on  Indian 
students' reveals  rising  and  severe  mental  health  problems,  ctoused  by;  the  cul- 
tural conflict  and  resulting  in  "severe  alienation,  anomie,  and  loss  of  identify, 
it  is  recommended  that  a course  of  Indian  studies  be  introduced  on  eewft 
lever  from  pre-school  to  12th  grade  hi ‘ school,  according  to  the  following 
rationale  outline.  .?•  T-;*' 

Rationale  • ! ••  <i:  us-  •*>•;<*'  -l-  • 

Most  Indian  students,  after  about  the  seventh  grade,  show  H^m^ves  J“? 

be  seriously  alienated  and  unidentified.  iPeraonal  pride  ^^d  iidenti^-x^ae 

primarily  from  one’s- racial  group.  Most  Indian  students  slack  personal, .pndenu, 
identity,  because  they  are  unaware  of  their  racial- historical,  past;  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  been  taught  to  them  , in '‘schools;  Since  valuer,  until  examined, 
operate  at  the  unconscious  level,  most  of  them  are_also  unaware  the^gTeat 
Indian  value  system  that  has  made  them  the  longest  \lvedrace  on  the  tece  of 
the  earth.  (American  Heritage  Book  of  Indians).  Their  History  Value  System 
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should  be  the  rock  bottom  source  of  their  prideful  identity.  In  order  to  give 
Indian  students  a)  prideful  identify,  and  b)  motivation  to  modem  world  adjust- 
ment as  socially  contributing  citizens,  the  above  mentioned  course  of  Indian 
studies  is  recommended  according  to  the  following  general  outline. 

Outline 

1.  Introduction : What  Modem  Indian  Psychology  is. 

2.  What  culture  is:  How  cultures  are  different. 

3.  What  values  are.  How  values  arise  d endure  in  a culture. 

4.  What  the  Indian  values  are.  Indian  motivation. 

5.  Indian  History— Indian  values  in  action. 

6.  Non-Indian  values.  : ; ' .t  ' V , : ‘ 

7.  Psychology  of  behavior  and  adjustment.  Defense  Mechanisms. 

8.  Specific,  conflicts  from  Indian  and  non-Indian  values. 

9.  Probable  behavioral  deviations  from  Indian  and  non-Indian  value  conflicts. 

10.  Indian  psychology  of  adjustment:  How  to  use  the  Indian  value  system 

as  motivation  for  adjustment  to  value  conflict.  ' 

11.  The  modern  Indian — a unique  personality,  self  made  from  the  best  of  both 

cultures : your  prideful  and  enriching  contribution  to  American  society. 
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Rosary  Mission,  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota  57770.  .Currently  on  leave  of  absence 
and  residing  at  the  above  address.) 
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Bryde,  J.  A Perceptual  Study  of ; Sioux.  Indian  . Children.  Rooky  Mountain 
Psychological  Association,  Denver,  Colo. j 1965.. . ; j . : . 

. Spilka  B.  and  Bryde,  J.,  Alienation,  and  Achievement  among  Oglala  Sioux 
Secondary  Students.;  Rooky,  Mountain  Psychological,  Association,  Denver, 
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Narrative:  John  F.  Bryde,  S.J.,  was  bora  August  4;i920,.near  Augusta,  Kan- 
sas. He  received  his  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  Wichita,-  Kansas. 
On  completing  high  school,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits) 'September, 
1938.  In  1945,  after  finishing  the  first  stage  of  his  training  during  which  he  earned 
the  A.B.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.  L.,  degrees  from  St.  Louis  University,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Red  Cloud  Indian  School,  Holy  Rosary  Mission;  on  the  Pine-  Ridge  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  South 'Dakota,  where'  her  taught"  English,  Latin,  ^ Mathe- 
matics and  Business  Education  for  three  years.  During  this  time  he  learned  the 
Sioux  language  (Lakota)4lfluently  ^Returning  to  St.  Louis  University  in  1948,  he 
completed  his  training  in  1963,  eiarnihg  the  S.TiB.,  degree;  t.  •'*  f- «•'  • ;<  v 

From  1953  rto  1955,  he  was  f a missionary  among’  the:-'Sioux,  caring  for  seven 
churches  in  an  area  approximately  sixty  by  ninety  miles.  During  these  years,  he 
studied  the  people  and  their  language’ more  deeply  and  began  work  on  a Sioux 
Indian  dictionary.  In  1955,.  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Red  Cloud  Indian 
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to  seek  solutions  to  the  “crossover?  phenomenon  among  the  ’Sioux  Indian  stu- 
dents. This  phenomenon . refers ; to'  the  following' : Sioux  Indian  studentkperform 
scholastically  and  socially  above  national  averages  flntil  the  seventh  grade.  At  this 
acre  of  adolescence  a sharp  drop  becrins  in  their  achievement  which  continues  ini 
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maladaptive  behavior  indicative  of  severe  mental  health  problems.  In  1904,  he 
received  a $10,000  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  complete 
Hits  research.  He  received  his  doctorate  in  psychology  from  the  University  or 
Denver  in  August,  1965.  The  causes  of  and  proposed  solutions  to  the  crossover 
phenomenon  were  published  in  1966,  in  his  book,  listed  first  in  the  above 

publications.  ..  ..  . ■ . , j 

He  is  currently  applying  the  results  of  the  research  by  teaching  ^courses  in  and 
writing  the  text  books  for  a new  field  he  developed  caUed  Acculturational  Phychol- 
ogy  eventually  to  be  taught  at  each  level  of  school,  from  pre-school  to  senior  year 
high  school.  This  new  approach  to  Indian  education  seeks  to  utilize  the  value 
system  of  Indian  culture  (and  not  the  value  system  of  the  non-Indian  culture)  in 
assisting  the  Indian  to  complete  mental  health  and  to  adjustment  to  the  modem 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  a weekly  inter-donominational  radio  program  in  the 
Sicux  language  aired  by  eleven  stations  over  a.  five  state  area.  He  serves  as  a 
consultant  to  colleges,  government  and  private  agencies,  and  spends  Ms  summers 
teaching  in  institutes  for  teachers  of  Indians  at  Regis  College,  Denver,  Colorado. 

He  is  currently  residing  at  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  on  leave  of  absence  from 
his  position  as  superintendent  of  Holy  Rosary  Mission,  in  order  to  write,  under 
contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  above  described  text  books  on 
Indian  Psychology. 

Acculturational  Psychology — How  To  Be  a Modern  Indian 

COUBSE  OUTLINE 

1.  Introduction : What  Acculturational  Psychology  is. 

2.  What  culture  is.  How  cultures  are  different 

3.  What  values  are.  How  values  arise  and  endure  in  a culture. 

4.  What  the  Indian  values  are.  Indian  motivation. 

5.  Indian  History, — Indian  values  in  action. 

6.  Non-Indian  values.  , 

7.  Psychology  of  behavior  and  adjustment  Defense  Mechanisms. 

8.  Specific  •conflicts  from  Indian  and  non-Indian  values. 

9_  probable  behavioral  deviations  from  Indian  and  non-Indian  value  conflicts. 

lo!  Indian  psychology  of  adjustment : How  to  use  the  Indian  value  system  as  mo- 
tivation for  ad  justment  to  value  conflict.  ^ ^ ' _ . . , . .. 

11  The  modern  Indian,— a unique  personality,  self  made  from  the  best  of  both  cul- 
tures * your  prideful  and  enriching  contribution  to  American  society. 


■■■i'r'f.  VALUE  CONFLICT  OF: 

Old  time  Sioux. — Adjustment  to . nature  (includes,  people)  * cyclical  existence, 

survival  leisure.  •"  a 5 •••' ; ;;  ' 

In  short:  Activity  to  adjustment  to  nature.  -u  . • . ... . 

Non-Indian,  culture.— Scientific  progress  (conquer  nature) , progress  for  itself , 

activity  and  work  for  itself.  j 

; In  short  '.  Activity  ioimprove:.  themselves — nature. 

-.5  Depression.  v-  i/ayy  • •'•>  . • 

Stress  from  unwilling  conformity,  k : -yy-  , , < 

Guilt  (doing  “nothing”  when  others  are  “working  v 

• .'-Rejection,  alienation.  -v-v-if  ■■■■  * 34!  uA  . -’K  : 

Fantasy  identification  (withdraw  to  dream  of  O.T.l.j  xv.-. 

No  self  actualization  (got  to  improve  enough  to, live)  , s. - - . » ; ; ; * ; .?  • 
Acting  out  (giving  away  to  feelings  of  the  moment-  because  of-  a long 

frustration). :V' bV  "•  ff}.  -/"'-V.--'  :-:- 

rvp  -.;  HOW  TO  .HANDLE.  STBBSS  • - •;  ^ • 

Recognize  or  reoliare.— (i)  (a)  Act’iviity  to  sur^ve  is  no  longer ! thq^sue 
(b)  There  is  a new  way  of  miking. a living  to  survive,  (c)  Tn^Hiis  ne^  .way,  I 
have  to  irnprove  niyseif  or  gain  a new  skill  in  order  to  survive  and  support.  my 
■family.  (Old  skill.:  bow  and  arrow,  horse-^can’t  use  now) v>>(4),  iHowmuch 
improvement-— or  at  what  level  I want  to  support  my  famRy  Q°w  lpy^;^oderate 
level,,  high  level)  is  up  to  me:  (A)  common  .labor,  (B)  h trade^(,C^colleg^^y^. 
(e)  Therefore,  8or^  schopUng  is  necessary,  because  here  is  where  we^aim.,n^i 

, (i)  I've  got  to  take  on  some  activity  in  the  improvement  direction  (If  not  of 
nature)  at  least  of  inyself  in  order  to  survive.  * 

<eJ>' 
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PI  BRIEF  i 

,1  01D  TIME  SIOUL^uS*^-- - - z -~_bMai-I»I)U»  CtlLTOM  BUI. 

*'*'  SS' 

AdjustnenC  to  N^dturo  « — — ACTHriTI  — — =>Ii^o>b  Self  (and  Nature) 

Aidf  I J 4r,; Cou-e&e 

Surviyal^LeWbe^  . y!-jh—  Tb«»E 

V • . TO  HIJOT  — — Common 

— "7-  Labor 


a) 

b) 
e) 


Begin  with.  "a"  and  folic*  arrow:  O.T.  Sioux  activity  for  gurvival 

leisure  & Adjustment  to  Nature  ; . ^ • 

Go  to  ^ : Non -Indian  culiuro.  activity,  to  improve  self  and  nature 

Go  to  wcw:  Modem  Indian:  ■;  . - • - ».  ^ .•»■’ 

ACTTVITT  TO  IMFROVEMEIT  SIDE  (get  new  skill) 

TO  ENJOT:  OID  VALUE  OF  SURVIVAL  LEISURE  & ADJUSTMENT  TO  NATURE 


Old  time  Sioux—  Good  advice  from  Indian  wisdom  (Philosophical  or  Wisdom 
founded  on  knowledge  of  experiences  of  human  nature ; deals  with  humanistic 
and  theological  principles).  Usually  went  with  old  age.  Sees  all  things  as  one 
and  related,  judges  people  for  what  they  are,  not  by  what  th£y  have;  _ 
Non-Indian  culture. — Efficiency  and  practicality  : Appreciated  knowledge : How 
to  make  money;  quickest  and  best  way  of  doing  things— directed 'first  to  money- 
making, then  to  material  comfort;  sometimes  both  together.  Philosophical  and 
theological  knowledge  not  valued ; “egghead  stuff.”"  ViV 

Inferiority — Can  lead  to  this:  (if  the  Indian  doesn’t  appreciate  that  his 
system  is  best) . He  sees  all  the  technical  know-how  of  the  whites— -how  to  make 
cars,  electric  lights,  guns,  etc.,  and,  if  he  is  weak,  can  start  to  think  thati  this 
is  better  knowledge  than  his.  Also,  seeing  non-Indians  regarding  him  as  ignorant, 
he  can  start  to  look  at  himself  in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  ignorant.  vf-**.': 

No  task  orientation , passive,  not  active.— Can  lead  to  this  sometimes.  Instead 
of  rolling  up  your  sleeves  and  getting  to  the  job;  you  take  advantage  of  the  values 
of  sitting  back  and  doing  nothing  and  advising  others.  Become  passive  not  prac- 
tically active,  which  is  needed  sometimes  in  the  new  setting  (E:G;  the*  type-  who  is 
great  at  suggesting  committees  etc.,  but  who  won’t  serve  on  one) . ' f 

Psuedo  Good  advice  {false)  as  compensation. — Growing  old,  without  having 
done  a lot  of  thinking  and  reflecting r doesn’t  guarantee  wisdom.  Now  some  people, 
aware  of  their  passiveness  and  their  failure  to  contribute  much  of  anything  in- 
cluding their  own  family,  can  fallback  on  this  value  and: tell  themselves,  “Well, 
at  least  I can  give  good  advice”.  They  then  proceed  to  talk  every  chance  they 
get,  usually  not  saying  much.  They^  feel,  better  for  4t, c (are  compensating) , but 
are  not  really  wise,  and  don’t  give  true  and  reliable  good  advice.  • : vv.  v.  . 7 ,1  f 


vr.  HOW  TO  HANDLE  THE  STRESS  OF  THE  CONFLIOT.  ^;v  ■ 

Recognize  and  realize,— ( 1 ) Because  of  the  new  setting,  ancL  because  ^ryival 
is  first,  in  order  to  survive,  I t ake  in  the  new^knowledge  ifiy  > advice” 

Imowledge.  , ^ V ' -.Y? •' *i;.1  .7J*  • V*  • ; 777^77*77 

(2)  In  short,  I use  "both.  "r.  '/-''I-  ■ ' .‘l  ’ V:;7  ’ 


take on  new;  lmpyvl^ge  : iftfeihg 

If  I keepthelndlanlmbwledgei^ 
the; h£w  toowledge^ 7 have . two 

average  nomlndian  who  has  only  bne^sour ce—1  ( being  a cari^rt  simply 

how  to  make  a living.  " "'J 


Non-lMtancuI^  and  money;  success  by  forking  all  the  time 

(a^tmdthe  cloiflM  ^ ^ ' *: 5 : lyr:  • • ; 7"-' 

.r^^wait&tuafe  tifday:  A' wan  8 to  5.  ^ "y  V : 


O 
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Withdrawal  (because  others  aey  he  la  "lav")  aad  fantasy  ladaatUkattoa  vljk 
taut  (Njlof  “I’m  bettor  than  yon  because  ay  anee.  tors— with  whom  1 meas 
mgoetf  oner — were  wpwat  an).  Leeds  to  doing  nothing  mod  not  supporting 
yoarfhaUr. 

PawIttB  ( constant  aadncaa  bccauoe  others  think  bad  of  you). 

Intro jectloa  to  negative  Image  of  aelf  (Other*  hare  a picture  of  you  •*  **®° 
good” — and  thU  canaco  yon  to  take  on  thla  Hate  picture  of  yourself — leads  to 

guilt  (knowing  jrou're  not  doing  a man's  real  Job:  supporting  bis  family). 

Rejection  (feel  others  reject  yon ; soon  yon  start  rejecting  yooraetf).  This  Is 


(for 


> 


No  rolo  Identiflcation 

model*”.  This  Iitda  to  ft w 

Defense  Orientation  (too  busy  defending  yoursatf  to  yourself  to  enjoy  life). 
Frustration  aad  acting  oat  periodically  (giving  way  taaUy  to  your  feelings 
of  thoraomont). 

now  TO 


end  1 


or  res  Mrs. — (Gall  on  your  now  knowledge  from  occult,  psych.) 
(1)  ffarotoaf  Is  no  longer  the  issue.  Therefore,  no  more 
life)  once  In  a while  In  order  to  survive. 

(2)  There  is  an  easier  way  now.  M,  (Say  "Thank  God.  It  la 
don't  hare  to  risk  my  life  to  survive". 

(S)  That:  Knowing  the  history  of  the  Sioux,  thla  is  the  third  obstacle.  (8-0). 
and,  since  we  always  overcame  it.  are  urin  overcome  it  now. 

(4)  Therefore:  Work  all  the  harder  (Uke  Meaner  Roosevelt)  at 
level  you  srant  your  family  to  ltvu. 

Therefore:  We  ana  foe  old  value  (doing  hard  things)  to  overcome 
ohfttadft  (8-A). 

In  brief:  We  use  the  old  value  (doing  hard  things)  to  do  (8-6). 

In  conclusion:  Wo  don't  stop  being  Indian*  nor  give  up  the  old  value  of 
bravery  (doing  hard  things)  but  we  am  thla  valaa  to  a mew  setting  (8-8). 
Bravery  applied  to  the  new  setting  (8-5)  to  called:  Staying  on  the  Job  (not 
quitting  became  that’s  running  from  n hard  thing)  or  oteodlnnm  or  rOlInhlltty. 
(Because  staying  on  the  Job  to  doing  something  hard  end  tide  to  ben  very.) 

Bravery : Taken  as  when  it  is  Same:  once  In  n white  (8-6). 

Bravery:  Taken  na  what  it  is:  doing  nomothtng  ban 

(8-6). 

Old  Mna  fibw. — Sharing  or  generosity  (unlimited  gtvtng  for  unlimited  te- 
cetvlng:  Indian  giving— trno  notion).  You  gets  thing  to  Ohm 

NomlnMon  cottar*. — Acqoidtlvenem  (pile  It  up  for  yourself),  activity  aad 
work  for  personal  gain,  achievement  by  personal  effort.  Yon  get  things  to  hoop 
for  yoarsetf . t _ 

Excessive  depondancy  (1  know  I can  always  receive;  therefore,  why  exert 

mp^gollty  (giving  all  without  thinking  about  tomorrow;  my  fondly  goes 
hungry  and  Uveo  In  need : clothe*.  ahom,  etc.). 

Egocentric  (Since  I have  tittle  to  # toe.  I settle  on  the  receiving  end.  for  mo. 
I can  become  centered  on  myself — and  not  others. ) 

Compensation  neurotic  (When  something  to  taken  away,  compensation  to 
due;  compensation  la  due  for  the  land;  by  letting  my  mind  focus  almost  solely 
on  this,  I cun'  think  of  nothing  else.  I find  eventually,  my  whole  reason  for 
existing,  my  ns  a person.  Is  as  a person  to  whom  something  else  to  An 

I don’t  even  tot  my  mind  think  of  other  tilings,  such  as  how  to  Improve  myself 
In  the  new  setting  in  order  to  survive  and  support  my  family.  I’m  locked  on  the 
compensation  thought. 

Rejection  and  hostility  (When  I ask  to  receive  from  the  white  world  around 
me  and  usually  hear  "no",  I ran  feel  they  are  rejecting  me;  as  a nmtit,  I ram 
become  angry  and  hostile.  When  other  Indian  people  axe  sharing  their  whole 
pay  check  with  their  families  (their  first  obligation)  and  have  to  say  “no"  to 
me,  I ran  feel  rejected  by  my  own  race;  soon,  feeling  that  Indiana  andnon- 
Indtona  axe  rejecting  me,  I ran  take  on  their  idea  of  me  and  start  rejecting 
myself. 
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rrasnikNi  (constantly  or  troquan tty  Mocked  (m  my  goal  of  rjMtrtaj  I 
frrl  frestratsd.  Experiencing  this  frustration  for  ■ long  time  cm  land  to  nrilng 
oat  (giving  way  finally  to  the  findings  of  the  oomot),  paranoia  (Mace  pao^a 
are  always  rejecting  me,  I can  gK  the  Idea  that  they  ate  “picking  m ae",  and, 
as  a result,  I cm:)  withdraw  (separate  myself  am  ui  more  from  the 
whh  the  eventual  iwenlt  that ! don't  function  normally.) 

■ow  to  euau  Tan  ovmm  or  oonvuor 

fnvfedr  or  rrslletr  (Call  oo  year  new  knowledge  of  Modern  Indian  Pnefe.^-- 
lit  Because  of  tkln  (1800 Ham  farm.  MU:  BrnthhlTO:  Buff  Horae,  1778 r 
H-5.1  there  Is  no  morn  unlimited  giving  bscaaae  there  Is  no  bmmt 

*52?  - «— 

*«* - 

family).  My  hafly.  Therefore.  I ehare  my  meaas  of  ourrlval  (paycheck  )w  1th  my 
family  Orel  Including savings,  than  I oaa fun  with  whatSo  left.  (My  irdoMie* 
Uon  la  to  the  grocery  MU  Cor  my  fondly,  payment  on  the  oar  Cor  the  Cuotty,  pay* 


C » sometimes  I hare  to  oay  "no"  bscaaae  my  CemHj  cooaao  ®wt  and  I Jest 

d rt  us**  It  to  share.  .....  ..  ..  . . 

<&»  lwat  ftagot:  sometimes  the  old  time  Indiana  said as  (OthMa JJ*o 
mure  *.  1 roe  Indian  giver  always  receiving  and  not  giving  ; th^ ’cat  him icg. 

?<  < penmtioa : HI  keep  fighting  for  it  (Black  Hills),  hot  I wont  let  my 

-and  gw  -kicked"  on  llhamum  my  adnd  Is  too  bony  improving  myself  to  survive 

111  til  * o vM  mCHum, 

Thoiaflocn:  Ho  old  rahm  Is  etui  working.  Yon  are  stUl  Indian.  The  only  thing 

f 


ram 


rm  no  mu  jgi  MS1 

If  6-$t  yes**  MS  i 
MOalntln) 


Cose* 


Xm  pi  them  tfi 


^ mratma  omimott 


^T<s=a 


mntvntlon  (doing  whnt  pen  want  anytime  sashing  a foot)  la  Mocked  because 
8-5,  school,  being  on  time,  paying  MHa.  ate.  Umita  or  Meek*  oomph 
(8-4. school  law* order, etc.).  • , „ . 

Hostility  (Because  when  something  hasps  yon  from  a goal  In  this 
ptote  freedom,  after  a while,  yoo  get  angry  at  it  and  atay  angry.) 

Rejection  (Because  nines  moat  of  the  world  goes  by  8-4,  taw*  order*  and  school 
etc.  yoa  feel  they  #«•  casting  yon  off  and  dont  want  yoo.  Pretty  ooon  yon  take  on 
this  Cdoa  toward  yourself  and  dont  like  yo  traoifc  eelf-rsjection  or  odf-eHsna- 
tiOB— Randt  of  the  k.»ve. ) % . . .. 

Acting  out  (You  -e *»  Uto  fnutration  a\ly  so  long,  then  yon  giro  way  to  the 
~ fmU  ugk  ef  the  inou.**"- . ) 


now  to  HAwnzn  ran  oonvuor 

Recognise  or  reotUe  (Cell  on  y«w  new  knowledge  from  Aceult.  Psych.).— 
(1)  Freedom  to  do  et’itfMnp  you  want  baaed  on  the  wrong  attitude  of  the  value. 

(2)  The  right  attit  _Je  cf  l\e  value  meant : Free  to  do  the  right  thing  (not  just 
anything)  because  th»* » ght  thing  was  fo  survive. 
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(8)  Therefore,  today,  it  means  : 


■W  ssrmo  (Immn  swvlval  ft 
ngr  of  ■*>,4*(  o 11  vine  W) 


Therefore:  Nothing  changed  about  the  value  of  freedom  to  make  the  right 
choice.  Ton  nee  it  in  a note  irtitof  (8-6).  If  yon  don't  make  the  right  choice 
(8-6)  you’re  not  a tree  Indian  and  not  a real  vitmta  becanae  you’re  not  doing 
a man’s  reel  work  of  supporting  his  family  to  survive  in  the  new  setting. 

Therefore:  Ton  dent  stop  being  Indian.  You're  more  Indian  than  ever.  You 
me  the  Indian  value  in  a new  setting.  You  are  a modem  Mbs. 

(Advantage  of  the  value)  You’re  stronger  than  the  “forced"  non-Indian  person 
because  when  you  decide  something  for  yourself,  you  do  better  than  the  one  who 
is  forced. 

8tudentDeaction:  Our  yem  Coarse;  by  Patrick  Kills  Crow  and  Mary  Oraay 
Thunder,  Reprinted  From  the  Sheridan  County  Star 

We’ve  got  something  really  different  and  exciting  at  Holy  Rosary  this  year, 
and  our  whole  class  is  talking  about  it.  You'll  probably  be  surprised  when  I say 
the  this  is  a New  Class,  but  that’s  what  it  is.  I never  thought  that  I 

would  look  forward  to  a class  period  before,  but  we  sure  do  now.  Father  Bryde 
went  away  and  did  a lot  of  studying,  and  when  he  came  back,  be  started  this 
new  comm 

When  Father  first  came  In  and  put  the  name  of  the  new  course  on  the  board, 
we  couldut  even  pronounce  it,  much  leas  know  what  it  meant.  It’s  called  Accul- 
tnratkmal  Psychology,  and  it  can  also  be  called  Modern  Indian  Psychology. 
It  means  a study  of  how  to  be  a modern  Indian.  Since  we  are  the  same  as  the 
old  Hiw  Indians;  except  in  oar  way  of  making  a living  now,  we  have  to  learn 
two  things,— how  to  be  like  the  old  time  Indiana  and  yet  make  our  living  in  a 
different  way.  Since  this  can  be  kind  of  hard,  this  thing  called  adjustment, 
we  have  to  learn  how.  And  that's  what  makes  the  course  so  interesting.  No  one 
ever  told  us  tills  before. 

Before  this  course,  we  didn’t  even  know  that  Indians  were  important  or  that 
it  war  important  tor  ns  to  know  Indian  history  and  values  and  what  the  old  time 
India  is  did  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Now  we  can  see  that  it  is,  and  it  sure  makes 
jrm  feel  good  to  know  that  you  are  a Sioux.  It  makes  you  really  proud  to  see  all 
the  the  old  tiw*  Sioux  had  to  overcome  and  to  know  that  the  Indian 

race  is  the  oldest  race  on  the  faoe  of  the  earth  today.  Father  sa  /p  this  speaks 
well  of  our  values  because  a people  Is  only  as  long  lived  as  their  values.  Later  cm. 
we  are  going  to  take  these  values  and  also  White  values  and  see  how,  by  putting 
them  together,  we  get  modern  Indians.  I'm  not  sure  what  values  are  yet,  but 
Father  says  they  are  what  makes  people  tick,  so  that  should  be  even  more  Inter- 
esting when  we  get  to  it. 

Other  people,  like  teachers  In  other  schools  are  hearing  about  the  new  course 
and  coming  out  to  Holy  Rosary.  It  looks  like  there  is  always  someone  in  Father 
Bryde’s  office  questions  about  the  course,  and  I do  know  that  we  are  al- 

ways having  visitors  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  room,  but  we  are  used  to  them 
now.  He  has  even  been  asked  to  teach  the  course  down  town,  but  be  is  too  busy 
making  the  course  to  leech  us. 

At  first,  it  seemed  funny  to  look  up  and  see  a microphone  and  tape  recorder  in 
front  of  Father  when  he  taught,  but  we  don’t  even  notice  it  now.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  after  class,  some  of  the  high  school  girls  take  turns  typing  what  was 
on  the  tape  recorder  and  h»i»  is  going  to  be  a book  so  other  teachers  and  schools 
can  use  it  and  have  the  course.  We  are  really  proud  that  we  are  the  first  Indian 
school  to  have  this  course,  and  we  will  be  sorry  to  see  It  end  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 
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Student  BeponiM — Final  Bmn 

Thunder  Hawk,  Roger  : “I  really  like  this  course  of  Acculturatlcnal  Psychol- 
ogy because  it  teaches  me  to  be  proud  of  our  culture  ft  values  and  how  they 
operate  at  any  kind  of  leveL  And  to  be  proud  of  our  ancestors  how  they  kept 
these  values.  The  most  interesting  part  of  this  course  is  how  we  should  use  our 

T*Lwke!*DTMine : “I  think  that  the  course  Acculturational  Psychology  is  good 
for  the  Indians  to  learn.  It  makes  them  know  their  values  A culture.  I didn  t 
know  much  about  the  Sioux  nation,  where  it  came  from  and  where  it  existed. 
The  war  with  Custer  never  was  mentioned  to  *ue,  I knew  it  took,  place  but  I 
didn’t  know  the  dates  ft  where  the  Indians  set  camp  and  who  the  Sioux  chiefs 
were.  I didn’t  know  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Sioux’s  A they’re  bands.  Everyone 
would  be  interested  in  the  course  especially  the  Indiana.  I didn  t know  the 
Siouxs  values  ft  culture  until  I took  this  course.”  , _ , 

Meeteth,  Linds : “Now  I know  more  about  my  values  and  my  people  of  long 
ago.  I never  realised  Indians  had  values  and  were  proud  of  them  until  I took 
t-M.  course.  It  helps  us  to  understand  our  race  and  to  be  proud  were  Indians 
who*  has  a good  set  of  value  and  Is  real  proud  of  them.  I hope  every  one  that 
took  subject  feel*  like  he’ll  live  up  to  their  values  because  I m proud  of  our 

Bad  Wound,  John:  "This  course  is  a lot  of  help  to  me.  Now  that  I know  the 
values  I out  set  as  a good  Indian  and  teache  and  tell  what  (hey  mean. 
Thunder  Hawk,  Herman:  “I  think  the  course,  Accultureal  Psychology  was 
great.  I learned  a lot  of  new  things  that  the  white  mens  book  wouldn  t know,  or 
tell  us.  The  course'  helps  a person  to  live  a better  life.  Do  his  job  as  a high  school 
student,  staying  in  school.  Some  one  who  uses  his  values  will  be  prond  of  hto- 
aelf  and  all  so  his  values.  The  Indaln  life  is  a wonderful  thing  to  know  about. 
The  course  took  a who  year,  but  it  was  worth  stduudlng  about  Old  Time  Ind  s 
and  good  to  find  out  how  you  can  live  is  a good  modern  Ind.  that  s living 
today.  To  me  the  course  Accultnral  Psychology  meant,  Storting  a new  and  bet- 
ter life  Useing  the  values  correctly  I’am  out  for  a wonderful  Start  In  life.  Thank 
you.” 

Clifford.  Frauds:  “This  course  means  a lot  to  mean  because  I learned  about 
my  own  people.  I know  thier  values,  A many  other  great  things  about  them. 
Now,  I am  glad  I’m  an  Indian.  Before  I was  ashamed  of  it.  I thank  your 

father.”  _ . _ 

Zephier,  Charlotte : “This  course  meant  a real  lot  to  me  because  I must  say. 
before  I didn’t  know  a thing  about  these  values.  After  studying  them  I found 
them  quite  interesting.  I think  If  all  Indians  I mean  kids  ^nd  teen-agers  had  a 
course  in  this  they  wouldn’t  even  be  bothered  by  the  dominant  group  anymore . 
It  becomes  a real  help  after  being  shut  off  by  other  people  for  so  tow 

Books,  Debt : “This  course  in  itself  was  something  completely  different  from 
anything  I’ve  ever  had  before.  For  one  thing,  it  gets  down  deep  in  the  heart  or 
Indian  culture  and  helps  one  understand  and  get  a better  ensight  of  things,  it 
enlightens  a person  such  as  myself  to  the  real  Indian  ways,  not  just  the  jazz 
one  watches  on  T.V.  The  T.V.  is  giving  a misleading  view  of  the  Indian,  and 
this  with  other  propaganda  is  what  is  giving  the  Average  American  a twisted 
and  warped  image  of  the  Indian.  I think  this  course  If  it  were  should  be 

taught  to  every  American  so  they  could  derive  a better  understanding  and  be 

more  proud  of  the  Indian  heritage.”  . . „ 

Randall,  Gloria:  “This  course  of  Acculturational  Psychology  meant  to  me  a 
good  deal  of  things.  It  had  taught  me  many  things  that  I never  knew  about.  I 
never  knew  the  values,  especially  Individual  Freedom,  but  now  I’ve  got  a better 
idea  on  why  our  parents  let  us  do  what  we  want  when  we  make  up  our  minds. 
But  to  tell  the  truth  this  course  was  very  interesting  and  surprising.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  class.  I’m  hope  I can  learn  more  about  It  in  the  near  years  to  come. 

Tobacco  Sylvia : “This  course  has  meant  a great  deal  to  me  more  than  I can 
say.  What  I really  learned  was  how  to  really  be  an  Indian.  An  Indian  has  a lot 
to  glad  for.  I’m  proud  I’m  an  Indian  and  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  course. 

Herman,  Paul,  Jr. : “Now  that  I knOMjr  my  values  I understand  Indians  more 
clearly  not  to  mention  myself.  I feel  proud  of  myself  and  forefathers.  I feel  more 
sure  of  myself  when  making  decisions.  I think  if  more  people  knew  of  this  course 
the  well  be  more  sure  and  understand  their  motives*  This  course  has  iny  best 
approval  as  a course  to  help  young  and  adults  in  understanding  their  every  day 

life” 
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Garda,  Dwald : "Accultu  rational  Psychology  has  meant  a lot  of  things  to  me 
for  one  it  has  taught  me  my  values  and  the  right  way  to  use  them  and  what  they 
mean.  Values  can  make  m<*  a proud  Indian.  The  History  of  the  Sioux  can  make 
you  and  me  very  proud  at  our  ancestors.  Now  I can  be  proud  & say  I’m  and  Indian 
and  can  still  prove  It  with  the  history,  values,  and  examples  of  our  ancestors.  ’ 

Apple,  Zandra : “When  we  first  started  this  course  I thought  we  were  going  to 
learn  something  we  already  knew  about  Indians.  But  we  learned  more.  We 
learned  our  values.  The  Indian  Values.” 

Janis,  Charles:  “Acculturational  Psychology  means  a great  deal  to  me.  It 
tought  me  many  thing  about  The  old  time  Sioux,  and  it  also  tought  me  to  know 
my  values  and  many  other  Indian  values  that  was  unknow  to  me.” 

Graham,  Mike:  “It  means  that  I can  be  proud  of  my  values  and  be  proud  of  my- 
self. It  nnpwnn  that  I can  know  t.hn  right  thing  to  do  and  not  just  anything.  It 
means  I could  probably  do  more  hard  things.  It  means  that  I don’t  have  to  believe 
the  image  of  the  dominant  group.  It  means  that  I could  be  proud  of  my  race  and 
know  what  to  do  with  the  Non-Indian  values  that  conflict  with  the  Indian  values. 
It  mpmrm  that  I could  judge  a person  by  what  he  is  and  not  by  what  he  has.  It 
momui  that  I would  probably  be  a better  man  and  work  every  day  instead  of  just 
once  in  a while.  It  means  that  I don’t  have  to  be  ashamed  to  be  in  a big  city  or  go 
to  one.  It  means  that  I could  live  at  any  level  I choose.  It  means  that  I don’t  have 
to  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I am  poor  or  lowdown.  It  means  that  I could  share  In 
food  and  shelter  and  also,  praise  and  shame.  It  means  that  I will  always  be  a 
Sioux  and  use  It’s  values  no  matter  where  I am  at.  It  means  I can  always  be 
proud  of  the  Indians  too.” 

Vocu,  Billy : “This  course  meant  a lot  to  me,  it  taught  me  all  about  the  values 
of  the  old  times  and  today  of  the  Indians  and  white  men,  it  taught  me  the  history 
of  long  ago  and  of  different  tribes  and  all  of  the  men  who  fought  the  Indians  for 
land,  and  the  Boseman  trail  and  all  of  those  things.  It  meant  a lot  to  me  because 
I learned  how  to  use  the  values  correctly  without  being  low.  If  you  do  not  use 
your  values  correctly  you  will  go  around  like  a dog  with  his  tail  between  his  legs 
is  one  thing  it  taught  me.  It  taught  me  to  change  my  goals  If  I can’t  get  some- 
thing you  like.  There  are  many  more  but  I don’t  quite  remember  all  of  them.  We 
learned  a lot  more  about  the  values  and  how  they  connect  with  each  other  and 
that  the  Ind.  values  are  better  than  the  white  values.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
fnvtng  the  time  of  teaching  us  this  course  farther.” 

Bed  Cloud,  Kathy : “I  never  knew  that  Indians  had  values  or  how  long  they 
were  a race.  You  learn  how  they  lived  and  of  their  troubles  and  of  their  enemies. 
Yon  learin  a great  deal  from  the  way  they  used  their  values  and  of  the  good  effects 
and  of  the  bad  effects  they  have  on  the  Indians  of  today.  You  learn  the  Indian 
language  and  of  it’s  advantages  it  has  brought  to  men  who  are  in  the  service  and 
are  fighting.  Yon  learn  of  how  many  had  died  trying  to  keep  their  land  from 
being  «•« iron  over  by  the  whites.  Of  the  many  battles  won  & of  the  many  battles 
lost.  Yon  learn  of  the  Indian  religion  and  Of  the  many  Indian  dances.  These  peo- 
ple were  highly  religious  and  very  just.” 

Young,  Robert : “To  me,  Acculturaslonal  Physculogy  meant  a lot.  It  taught  me 
about  my  ancestors,  and  about  the  great  things  which  they  have  done.  It  taught 
me  to  know  A to  love  them  for  the  way  which  they  had  fought  to  keep  the  land 
which  the  white  men  took  Away.  It  showed  me  the  true  men  I had  thought  of  as 
fairy  tales,  in  the  earlier  years  of  school  (1-5  grade).  To  me  this  class  was  and 
still  is  the  best  In  thin  school.  Because  your  not  worried  about  how  much  math  we 
know  or  anything  like  that,  yon  were  truly  hoping  that  we  would  know  about  our 
great  fore  fathers.  I think  that -if  this  class  hadn't  come  along  at  the  time  it  did 
that  a lot  of  us  would  have  only  known  the.  name  Bed  Cloud,  but  not  the  true 
story  behind  it.  So  all  in  all  I think  this  class  meant  more  to  me  than  any  other 
class  I have  ever  taken  in  any  of  my  other  grades  or  classes.  For  what  this  class 
has  done  for  me,  no  other  class  or  school  could  have  dona  I mostly  like  the  part 
of  this  class,  when. you  would  give  us  the  true  storiies  about  Bed  Cloud,  Crazy 
Horse,  and  all  the  other  great  heroes.  Well  I sure  wish  I lived  in  those  days.” 

Stands,  Hazel:  “It  means  to  me,  that  I learned,  a lot  of  things  that  I never 
known  before.  And  things  that  happen  tew  years  back,  before  I was  born.  I didn't 
know  Indians  are  written  in:  history  too,  During  the  Wunded-Knee  war*  there 
must  -have  been  alot  of  soilders  A warriors  die,  H this  didn’t  happen  th6y  could 
have  been  alot  more  people  on  this  reservation  by  now.  There  are-  pride  in  every 
body.  I never  relize  there  are  alot  of  values  thatiwe  have.  And  some  of  the  young 
teen  agers  around;  here  don’t  know  how  important  it  is' to  stay  in  school  because 
when  one  of  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  gradate,  the  Indian  people  come  make  a freest 
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for  thafc  person.  And  people  come  aroond,  and  from  there  on  they  know  who  is  way 
up  to  and  looking  forward  to  find-out  on  what  he  is  planning  to  be.” 

Clifford,  Ruby : “I  think  that  it  was  a good  class  to  have,  because  we  learn  more 
about  our  people,  and  ourselves  and  how  our  great  chiefs  were  named.  I enjoyed 
this  class  very  much,  and  hope  to  learn  more  about  our  type  of  people.  I think  our 
values  are  the  most  important  through  the  whole  thing.  This  daw  was  a lot  of 
fun  and  it  meant  a lot  to  me.  I hope  every  ones  else  has  enjoyed  this  class  as  much 
as  I have,  because  I thought  it  was  kind  of  fun  to  learn  about  our  kind  of  people.” 
Janis,  Frandne : “Accultarational  Psychology  helped  me  learn  more  about  why 
Indian  acts  like  he  does.  And  what  makes  him  doe  the  things  he  does.” 

Iron  Hawk,  Canuelita : “What  this  course  means  to  me  that  it  is  how  Indians 
act  and  do  it  is  taught  me  alot  of  things  that  I have  never  heard  of  and  what 
they  do  but  as  we  were  studying  this  in  class  it  is  a fine  work  we  were  doing.  This 
course  is  a stuff  that  all  Indian  like  this  modern  Indians,  they  should  learn  about 
the  things  what  the  old  time  Indians  did  in  their  life  and  how  they  acted.  So  this 
all  I could  say  about  this  course  but  it  is  a sure  good  c >urse  we  took  all  it  learned 
me  Is  about  the  Indians  what  they  did  in  their  old  days.” 

Coats,  Peggy : “I  think  it  is  the  best  subject  someone  can  learn.  Just  learn 
more  about  youre  people  and  o there  people.  I think  we  should  go  all  the  way 
though  High  School  in  taking  this  subject.” 

Little,  Ernie : “I  like  this  course  on  Aciult  i rational  Psychology.  I glad  that 
you  have  thought  me  these  things  Father.  I learn’t  many  things  that  I wouldn't 
have  learned  otherwise.  The  most  exciting  part  of  your  teaching  was  the  part 
on  the  Sioux  Indian  Wars.  And  I’m  sure  ail  the  class  would  agree.  I bet  no  one 
was  tardy  for  your  class  during  this  period.  I know  alot  about  Indians  now  so 
I can  speak  for  them  when  somebody  says  or  talks  about  them.  I’ve  already  had 
the  experience  of  out  arguing  my  dad  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Wars.  He  was 
kind  of  surprised  at  me  Because  1 knew  so  much  for  a boy  so  young.  He  probably 
wonders  who  the  smart  teacher  was  that  was  teaching  his  son.  I respect  myself 
and  others  more  know  that  I know  the  values  and  how  the  Indians  acted  long 
ago.  I wishe  we  could  have  took  a whole  course  on  another  Indian  tribe.  I’m 
very  grateful  to  you  Father  for  teaching  me  these  things.” 

Fischer,  Paul : “This  courst  meant  leaning  about  the  sioux  people.  It  meant 
learning  the  Indian  values.  Learning  about  the  wars  and  about  the  battels.  It 
meant  learning  about  the  Inca  Indians  in  south  america.  The  way  they  lived 
and  worked.  How  they  were  conquered.  I also  learned  the  right  way  to  use  the 
values  and  the  wrong  way  we  use  them.  This  means  that  now  I know  how  to 
use  the  values  rightly  and  not  take  on  image  dominat  group.” 

Brewer,  Frandne : “This  course  meant  a whole  lot  to  me  because  I like  history 
but  I like  Indian  history  best.  I’m  feel  very  priviled  also  because  we  were  the 
first  class  ever  to  have  this  course.” 

The  hearing  will  adjourn  until  9 :30  tomorrow  morning. 
(Whereupon,  at  1 :25  p.m.,  the  hearing  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at 
9 :30  a.m.,  Friday,  December  15, 1967). 
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FHXDAY.  DSCBMBEB  15,  1067 

U.S.  Senate, 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Washington, , D.C. 


The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  ajnn  in  room 
4232,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  presiding 
pro  tempore. 

Present : Senators  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, and  Fannin  (presiding  pro  tempore) . 

Committee  staff  members  present : John  Gray  and  Adrian  Parmeter, 
professional  staff  members. 

Senator  Fannin.  The  hearings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education  will  continue  this  morning. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  as  ov first  witness  Mr.  Flore  Lekanof, 
National  Indian  Education  and  Advisory  Committee.  Will  you  come 
forward?  Do  you  have  anyone  with  you  that  you  want  to  sit  at  the 
table? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  No;  I am  alone. 

Senator  Fannin.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr. 
Lekanof.  Proceed  as  you  desire  to  present  your  position  on  the  prob- 
lems we  have  before  us. 

STATEMENT  OP  FLORE  LEKANOF,  NATIONAL  INDIAN  EDUCATION 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE,  SPENARD,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Lekanof.  Thank  you,  Senator  Fannin. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  appear  'before  the  subcommittee  on  behalf 
of  Indian  education.  I am  Flore  Lekanof  from  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
I am  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  for  the  Alaska  Feder- 
ation of  Natives,  which  consists  of  all  native  groups  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  population  estimated  at  52,000. 1 am  also  the  recently  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Aleut  Tribe.  We  have  albout  7.500  Aleut  people  in  Alaska. 

I would  like  to  speak  this  morning  in  the  capacity  of  these  several 
responsibilities. 


One  of  the  outstanding  problems  in  native  education  in  Alaska  and 
on  the  reservations  in  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  culturally  different  people.  This  presents  problems  in  language 
and  philosophical  outlook  on  life.  One  is  closely  associated  with  the 
other.  I feel  that  some  psychological  damage  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  by  the  lack  of  effort  in  this  area.  We  ‘have  given  the  impres- 
sion to  the  Indian  that  his  language  is  inferior  and,  therefore,  have 
given  'him  the  feeling  that  he  perhaps  is  an  inferior  person. 
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The  Indian  philosophical  concepts  are  often  lost  as  thev  are  trans- 
lated from  Indian  language  to  the  English  language.  Who  can  say 
that  the  Indian  does  not  have  the  best  answer  to  the  way  of  life  the 
best  philosophy  of  life? 

The  present  philosophy  and  plan  of  the  educational  facilities  for 
high  schools  tends  to  disrupt  and  belittle  the  most  sacred  institution 
of  the  American  life— the  family.  In  order  to  give  our  young  people 
an  opportunity  for  high  school  education,  we  must  send  them  nun- 
dreds,  even  thousands,  of  miles  away  from  their  loved  ones.  In  some 
coses  the  youngster  will  see  and  be  with  his  family  for  only  2 weeks 
out  of  a year,  and  this  continues  for  some  years.  Education  of  young 
native  children  away  from  their  parents^  with  no  effort  to  upgrade 
the  education  of  the  parents,  has  resulted  in  the  parents  losing  the  re- 
spect of  their  children.  This  belittles  the  institution  of  family  life  and 
family  unity.  We  must  educate  our  young  people  as  near  the  family 
as  possible,  at  least  through  high  school.  Education  in  the  large  urban 
center  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  quality  education. 

Education  for  educations  sake  is  not  enough.  We  must  also  provide 
job  opportunities.  We  need  to  develop  industry  in  the  environments 
of  our  native  people.  Future  away  from  home  is  not  conducive  to  high 
educational  goals  for  our  young  people. 

Until  the  State  of  Alaska  is  financially  able  to  provide  qualityeduca- 
tion  for  the  native  people  of  Alaska,  we  must  insist  that  the  Federal 
Government  continue  its  role  in  the  business. 

Steps  toward  solution. 

1.  We  need  to  study  and  evaluate  the  airborne  high  school  that  has 
been  started  in  Naknak,  Alaska.  This  program  moves  the  teachers 
and  not  the  students.  This  program  should  be  utilized  throughout  rural 


Alaska. 

2.  Bilingual  programs  should  be  initiated  in  the  Headstart  and 

primary1  grades,  so  that  a youngster  is  taught  not  only  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  the  native  language  as  well,  so  that  he  may  have  a much 
better  image  and  concept  of  himself.  . 

3.  Educational  television  is  an  answer  to  quality  education  m rural 
Alaska.  With  it  we  can.  bring  superb  instructors  into  the  isolated  com- 
munities of  rural  Alaska,  and  thereby  provide  quality  education  with- 
out sendingthe  youngster  away  from  home. 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lekanof.  Is  there  some- 
thing further  thaty  ou  wanted  to  say  ? 

In.  Lekanof.  Yes.  I have  a couple  of  studies  that  have  been  com- 
pleted on  a possible  use  of  television  in  Alaska.  These  studies  are  made 
by  I).  M.  Murphy,  who  is  a technician  in  TV,  and  acts  as  a consultant 
in  television  education  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  has  a 
couple  of  plans.  One  plan  is  that  he  can  provide  educational  TV  for 
each  native  community  in  Alaska  for  $10,000.  This  is  the  video  tape. 
He  also  has  a plan  whereby  he  could  provide  television  in  every  home, 
native  home  in  Alaska,  for  $1,025,000. 

Senator  Fannin.  Mr.  Eekanof,  does  that  mean  that  every  home 
would  have  to  have  television  ? 

Mr.  Eekanoof.  Yes. 

Senator  Fannin.  How  would  you  determine  what  should  be  done 
to  see i" 
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Mr.  Lekanof.  The  hardware  would  be  provided,  and  the  programs 
would  be  wired  into  each  home.  There  would  be  television  centers  serv- 
ing an  area  of  about  50  to  100  miles  radius. 

Senator  Fannin.  That  would  be  done  within  the  budget  you 
mentioned? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  Yes.  One  of  the  things  that  confused  some  of  'is  is  the 
fact  that  we  as  the  U.S.  Government  have  helped  set  up  television 
education  in  South  Vietnam  for  two  or  three  million  dollars,  and  we 
have  already  given  television  facilities  to  American  Samoa,  our  trust 
territory,  and  these  are  off  home  base,  and  we  have  not  done  anything 
along  this  line  for  our  own  people  right  here  at  home,  and  I would  like 
to  see  us  seriously  think  about  doing  everything  we  can  to  give  the  best 
education  possible  to  our  Indians,  and  I think  this  is  one  means  where- 
by we  can  do  it. 

Senator  Fannin.  Mr.  Lekanof,  Senator  Kennedy,  our  chairman 
should  be  here  in  a few  minutes,  but  I do  want  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions and  by  that  time  maybe  he  will  be  here;  for  I am  sure  that  he 
would  like  to  ask  questions  also.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you 
want  to  present,  or  would  you  like  to  answer  some  questions? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  I would  like  to  answer  some  questions. 

Senator  Fannin.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  State  educational 
agency  for  the  educational  problems  of  native  Alaskans  ? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  The  attitude  of  the  State? 

Senator  Fannin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lekanof.  Well,  the  State  of  Alaska  would  like  to  have  the 
responsibility  of  educational  programs  for  all  of  its  people  in  Alaska, 
but  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  have  the  financial  structure  to  do 
this.  The  people  do  not  have  the  tax  base  out  in  the  rural  areas  to  be 
able  to  afford  the  type  of  education  we  are  able  to  get  today  through 
the  Federal  aid. 

Senator  Fannin.  Are  they  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  education  program? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  As  far  as  I know,  they  are  cooperating. 

Senator  Fannin.  What  is  the  BIA’s  attitude  toward  the  education 
problem  of  native  Alaskans? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  I think  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been 
doing  as  much  as  it  possibly  can  with  the  funds  available.  I think  there 
is  a lot  of  imagination,  a lot  of  ideas  that  are  floating  around,  but  no 
funds  to  go  into  any  kind  of  projects.  One  of  the  fortunate  things 
that  happened  to  us  is  the  programs  under  Title  I,  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  j We  have  seen  several  programs  introduced 
to  Alaska  through  this  project.  The  teacher  aide  program,  for  instance, 
I think  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  us,  because  the  teacher  who 
teaches  in  a one-teacher  school,  out  in  the  bush  as  we  call  it  in  rural 
Alaska,  has  so  much  to  do  that  he  does  not  have  enough  time,  for  in- 
stance, to  prepare  proper  lesson  plans.  He  is  swamped  with  adminis- 
trative tasks.  He  is  given  responsibility  to  be  administrator  of  a whole 
community,  and  this  certainly  takes  a lot  of  his  time,  and  I am  sure 
that  he  would  do  more  justice  to  lesson  planning  if  he  did,  not  have  all 
of  these  other  responsibilities,  if  his  responsibilities  were  primarily 
teaching.  But  this  is  not  so.  ; : : 1 - ; : 

Senator  Fannin.  I understand.  We  have  a situation  similar  to  that 
here,  in  that  we  have  families  migrating  to  the  cities.  Is  that  not  true 
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ill  Alaska  to  a certain  extent  ? Are  there  many  families  coming  in,  for 
instance,  to  Anchorage?  _ 

Mr.  Lekanof.  Yes,  this  is  true  to  some  extent,  hut  it  is  not  always 
desirable  for  our  native  people — these  are  Eskimos. 

Senator  Fannin.  The  question  is  what  happens  to  the  children? 
Are  they  accepted  by  the  communities?  Are  they  integrated  into  the 
community  school  programs? 

Mr,  Lekanof.  Well,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  hesitancy  here  on 
the  part  of  the  community  and  the  native  people  themselves  whether 
they  should  accept  one  another.  The  one  is  that  the  native  person,  al- 
though he  might  have  graduated  from  high  school,  does  not  quite  feel 
in  a position  to  be  part  of  the  community,  and  because  of  the  cultural 
background  that  he  has,  and  so  on,  and  because  of  the  attitudes  that 
people  have  who  are  non-native,  he  is  not  always  acceptable  to  that  com- 
munity, and  this  catches  him  in  a very  trying  position.  He  is  caught 
between  two  cultures  and  does  not  fit  into  either  one  for  the  time  being. 

Senator  Fannin.  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  as  to  this 
process?  . 

Mr.  Lekanof.  I think  it  is  a slow  process,  but  if  we  can  jtart  by  giv- 
ing native  cultural  instructions  in  the  school  life  of  the  youngster,  I 
think  we  might  be  able  to  correct  this  problem.  I recommended  that 
we  might  have  a bilingual  program  in  the  Headstart  and  primary 
grades,  so  that  we  can  give  our  native  people  some  background  in  their 
own  cultural  heritage,  and  so  that  they  can  'be  proud  of  it,  and  I think 
that  the  public  needs  to  be  educated  also,  and  I would  suggest  that  the 
same  type  of  historical  background  that  is  being  given  to  native  people 
also  be  introduced  in  the  puolic  schools  so  that  the  public  knows  what 
this  is  all  about. 

Senator  Fannin.  Does  this  result  in  ghettos  being  established  in 
these  urban  areas?  In  other  words,  when  they  come  in,  do  they  all 
settle  in  one  area,  or  do  they  assimilate  throughout  the  city? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  Well,  the"  native  people  are  forced  to  live  where  the 
cost  of  living  is  not  too  high,  and  because  of  this,  alack  of  funds  and 
the  problem  of  obtaining  jobs,  they  will  settle  in  the  least  costly  hous- 
ing in  the  big  city,  and  these  are  not  desirable  areas. 

Senator  Fannin.  What  would  be  your  recommendations  to  over- 
come these  problems,  especially  the  problem  of  the  aged  Alaskans, 
while  helping  them  to  function  in  the  broader  society  ? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  I think,  as  I pointed  out,  education  just  for  education 
is  not  enough.  I think  we  need  to  seriously  look  into  the  possibilities 
of  developmg  industry  right  in  the  native  environment.  Certainly 
there  are  a lot  of  ideas  here  that  we  can  bring  out.  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  I think  that  if  we  can  give  the  native  person  a livelihood, 
close  to  'his  home,  close  to  his  environment,  and  allow  him  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  things  that  we  enjoy  today  in  life,  better  housing,  better  health, 
and  steady  work  and  education  for  the  Children  and  so  on,  I think  that 
they  will  then  gradually  assimilate  themselves  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  without  losing  their  native  heritage. 

Senator  Fannin.  You  would  want  vocational  training  to  be  a 
main  consideration  in  the  curriculum? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  Yes,  I would.  I am  for  work  experience  training 
programs,  the  MDTA  training  programs  and  the  vocational  programs 
that  were  brought  up  yesterday  by  Domingo  Montoya  of  New  Mexico. 
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I think  I strongly  follow  the  same  philosophy  here  because  not  all 
of  our  young  people  are  college  material,  and  not  all  of  them  are  going 
to  go  into  the  professions,  and  I think  we  need  to  prepare  them  for 
a meaningful  livelihood  in  life  by  giving  them  training. 

Senator  Fannin.  You  want  terminal  schools,  terminal  education 
programs,  perhaps  two  or  three  years  of  high  school  that  you  talk 
about? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  I think  they  should  continue  and  finish  high  school, 
but  I think  beyond  high  sdhool  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to 
attend  trade  school. 

Senator  Fannin.  At  what  grade  do  you  think  that  your  vocational 
educational  programs  should  start? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  I think  I would  say  that  probably  in  the  11th  grade 
in  high  school.  Some  of  the  different  phases  ox  vocational  trades 
could  be  introduced  to  the  young  people  if  they  are  geared  in  this 
way  so  that  by  the  time  they  finish  high  school  they  will  know  what 
type  of  vocation  or  trade  they  should  be  specializing  in.  We  cannot 
give  them  specialization  in  high  school  but  we  can  introduce  them  to 
some  of  the  ideas  that  are  available  in  industry. 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you  very  much.  Do  you  have  anything 
further  you  would  like  to  present? 

Mr.  Lekanof.  No.  I just  want  to  say  that  I have  certainly  appre- 
ciated the  opportunity  to  come  before  the  committee  on  behalf  of  not 
only  Alaska  native  people,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  people  across 
the  United  States,  and  I think  with  the  excellent  staff  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  we  are  looking  forward  to  improvemets  in  the 
Indian  education  so  that  the  Indian  cannot  only  retain  identity  of 
his  cultural  background  but  he  can  become  a contributing  member  of 
the  American  society. 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you.  If  you  come  across  any  fi  .rther  in- 
formation that  you  think  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee,  we  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  you. 

Mr.  Lekanof.  I would  like  to  submit  a couple  of  television  studies 
here  to  the  staff. 

Senator  Fannin.  Very  good. 

The  hearings  will  be  resumed. 

Dr-  Sasaki,  will  you  come  forward,  please.  Dr.  Sasaki,  will  you 
present  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  TOM  SASAKI,  SOCIOLOGIST,  DEPARTMENT  OP 

POPULATION,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Dr.  Sasaki.  I have  had  some  relations  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes  in  the  Southwest,  but  have  diverted  my  attention  to  other  things, 
and  this  statement  is  a result  of  some  contemplation  about  some  as- 
pects of  Indian  education. 

Of  the  numerous  questions  we  must  raise  in  assessing  the  quality 
of  education  for  Indian  children,  I would  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  following  three : / . " ... 

f i)  What  are  the  aims  of  education  for  Indian  children  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  supportive  factors  in  the  social  and  cultural  sit- 
uation which  appear  to  produce  expected  results,  and 
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(3)  What  is  the  role  of  the  boarding  school  in  the  education  process 
given  the  aims? 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  the  aims  of  education  seem  to  be 
to  prepare  children  for  livelihood  in  the  non-Indian  world  where  eco- 
nomic opportunities  are  available.  They  are  taught  what  are  consid- 
ered to  be  the  necessary  social  and  technological  skills  to  enable  them 
to  function  as  participating  citizens.  The  end-product,  we  hope,  will 
be  law-abiding  men  and  women  with  good  mental  and  emotional 
health,  holding  paying  jobs,  and  raising  the  next  generation  of  young- 
sters who  presumably  will  surpass  their  elders  in  accomplishments. 
As  an  afterthought,  we  hope  that  in  this  life  process,  the  participants 
will  retain  their  self-identity  and  pride  in  their  cultural  heritage. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  identify  those  who  would  have  the  greatest 
opportunities  to  achieve  the  aims  ? 

If  we  examine  the  situations  as  they  exist  in  some  parte  of  the 
American  Southwest,  they  are  so  various  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
categorize  them  without  intensive  study.  Nevertheless,  we  have  some 
ideas  which  will  enable  us  to  make  distinctions  among  groups.  Broadly 
speaking,  from  what  I have  observed,  we  can  probably  divide  children 
into  those  who  come  from  economically  self-sufficient  families  which 
have  some  degree  of  security;  and  those  whose  parents  suffer  from 
deprivation  in  this  respect.  How  the;  parents  found  themselves  in  their 
current  situation  would  be  interesting  to  know  since  it  would  help  us 
formulate  the  significant  questions. 

In  communities  located  near  agency  headquarters  and  in  other 
places  where  adult  Indians  are  permanently  employed,  the  children 
appear  to  behave  like  most  other  non-Indians  in  similar  circumstances. 
With  economic  security,  a social  milieu  which  accepts  and  supports  the 
values  of  the  non-Indian  middle-class  society,  ana  with  opportunities 
for  greater  social  interaction  with  their  non-Indian  peers,  these  are 
children  who  appear  to  make  easier  adjustments  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  later  in  job  situations.  Indeed,  among!7  re  Indian  under- 
graduate advisers,  and  others  whom  i have  had  in  classes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  from  1957  to  1965,  the  most  successful  were 
those  who  came  from  this  type  of  background.  Welfare  workers, 
teachers,  laboratory  technicians,  and  so  on, , can  be  counted  among  them. 
Most  .Indian  children,  however,  do  not  come  from  this  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  environment. 

We  encounter  problems  when  we  move  away  from  theses  centers.  In 
the  more  isolated  areas  of  the  reservations  employment  opportunities 
ate  scarce,  and  the  cultural  Ufeis  traditional.  Wbde  the  residents  may 
share  with  their  more  affluent  tribesmen' the  values  that  education  is 
good,  social-  and  cultural,  support  .is  lacking,  as  are  jobs,  and  skills 
necessary  should  the  breadwinner  elect  .to  move  to  places,  where  perma- 
nent employment  can  be  found.  This  poses  a dilemma  for  both  children 
and  parents  as  to  what  to  do  about  education.  In  the  absence  of  sub- 
sistence opportunities  in  the  community,  it  becomes  imperative  for 
parents  to  leave  to  engage  in  seasonal  labor.  They  have  the  choice  of 
taking  their  children  with  them,  remaining  in  the  community  under 
submarginal  conditions  with  their  children,  or  leave  for  work-  while 
children  spend  their  time  at-  available  boarding  schools. ' ; ; r • 

What  may  seem  to  be  best  for  the  entire  family  may  not  be;  and  what 
seems  best  for  the  children  from  the  standpoint  of  living  under  cir- 
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cumstanees  which  offers  opportunities  for  improved  physical  health* 
may  result  in  loneliness  and  onset  of  emotional  problems.  Regardless 
of  the  choice,  there  are  costs  to  the  family  and  to  children.  Most  chil- 
dren, and  wo  do  not  Know  how  many,  and  a number  of  parents  have 
made  adjustments  to  the  compromise.  Others,  however,  perhaps  have 
not  done  so. 

While  boarding  schools  may  have  negative  consequences,  they  are, 
and  will  be  indisp  ' *.!>le  for  as  long  as  parents  in  the  hinterland  live 
under  submarginal  u»nu  .ions.  Studies  nave  been  made  of  children  s 
adjustment  in  boarding  school  settings. 

Products  of  boarding  schools  have  also  been  my  advisees,  and  others 
liave  been  enrolled  in  my  classes.  Their  performance  was  perhaps  lower 
than  those  students  blessed  with  more  affluent  acculturated  parents  of 
Indian  ancestry  imb»»ed  with  the  Protestant  ethic;  but  their  motiva- 
tion for  learning  wa»  comparable.  The  mJ  question  is  why  is  this  so, 
and  I am  not  sure  that  we  know  at  this  point.  # . 

Boarding  school  students  were  handicap  ned  also,  by  their  inability 
to  participate  in  social  situations  during  the  summer  to  retain  what 
t hev  had  learned  during  the  school  year. 

The  dropout  rate  for  all  Indian  students,  if  I recall,  was  about  the 
trsme  as  it  wss  for  students  generally  at  the  university. 

In  sum.  given  the  aims,  and  the  social  and  cultural  situation  in  which 
families  living  in  remou  areas  find  themselves,  I suggest  that: 

( l ) The  boarding  schools  have,  and  will  serve  a function  for  many 
more  years  to  come. 

(9)  Gaging  from  the  performance  of  the  students  I have  known, 
the  system  must  be  improved.  Ti  what  ways!  I am  not  prepared  to  say, 
since  I have  not  conducted  a study. 

(S)  Provisions  should  be  made  to  enabb  returned  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  activities  which  will  enable  them  to  retain  what  was  learned, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  next  year’s  work.  Some  of  this  is  already 
being  done  through  the  activities  conducted  through  ORO  programs 
and  b*  VISTA  workers.  This  must  be  expanded  grsetly,  however. 

(4)  Finally,  behavioral  scientists  should  be  encouraged  to  conduct 
more  research  in  boarding,  and  other  educational  institutions,  and  in 
communities,  which  will  give  added  insights  into  types  of  social  and 
cultural  supports  which  may  he  inquired  to  motivate,  and  enable  rtu- 
denta  to  make  farter  progress  with  a minimum  of  disturbance  to  their 
emotional  health  and  welfare, 

Senator  Faximr.  Doctor,  you  are  familiar  with  the  Kavaho  reser- 
vation. We  note  that  you  have  been  involved  with  Navaho  people. 

Dr.  Sasaki.  Yes. 

Senator  Faxxiw.  I am  wondering  if  yon  think  it  is  possible  to  have 
these  local  day  school  programs  if  we  can  get  some  community 

| Dr.  Sasaki.  My  feeling  is  that  it  would  ha  almost  impossible  to  have 

i s dey  school  system  without  the  development  of  centers  which  revolve 
! around  industry  or  which  will  provide  some  form  of  income  for  these 

families, 

flswtor  Fawwtw.  Is  not  the  first  requirement  a road  lyrtem  to  ade- 
quately take  care  of  r snaraaity  centers? 

Dr.  Sasaki.  Well,  the  reed  system  probably  would  he  one  of  the 
factors,  but  I think  that  them  are  probably  other  obstacles  which  also 
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have  to  bo  considered.  While  there  are  human  resourr  * in  these  vari- 
ous areas  on  t he  reservation,  they  still  lack  many  of  the  skills  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  work  in  many  of  these  'plants. 

Senator  Fannin.  Hut,  we  have  several  electronic  plants  on  the 
Nava  ho  reservation  and  there  are  plants  in  perimeter  areas  where  the 
Indian  people  are  working,  so  do  you  think  if  we  had  community 
centers  that  this  would  make  it  possible  to  have  small  plants  in  those 
areas? 

Dr.  Sasaki.  I think  the  number  of  plants  that  could  be  put  on  the 
reservation  would  be  very  limited,  ana  if  we  think  of  the  reservation 
as  we  might  in  the  United  States,  we  can  probably  develop  very  large 
urban  centers  at  the  subagency,  where  we  might  nope  * hat  tlie  people 
will  migrate  to,  to  enjoy  not  only  the  economic  opport unities  available, 
but  education  for  their  children.  Hut,  the  manner  in  which  the  Nava- 
hoes  love  their  particular  section  of  the  reservation,  I would  think  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  these  ]>cople  to  relocate. 

Senator  Fannin.  I know  it  would  take  time.  That  is  why  wo  have 
the  problem  of  boarding  schools  to  contend  with,  for  years  I imagine. 
What  recommendations  would  you  make  to  improve  t lie  boarding 
schools,  since  we  will  be  operating  them  from  some  time  in  the  future? 

Dr.  Sasaki.  Well,  n»y  feeling  is,  having  hnd  a year's  experience  in 
me  of  them  many  years  ago,  and  having  had  some  recent  contact  very 
briefly  with  the  system,  it  seems  to  me  that- 1 lie  re  are  two  aspects,  actu- 
ally rhrec,  which* have  to  be  considered.  The  educational  asjiect,  l am 
sure,  is  probably  as  goed  as  one  might  find  in  schools  off  the  reservat  ion, 
which  handle  children  with  language  and  cultural  handicaps.  Simi- 
larly they  could  be  equated  pretty  well,  I think,  with  the  public  schools 
located  in  suhmargiual  areas. 

They  are  not  catii|»arnble  to  mission  boarding  arltools  since  they  seem 
to  select  as  students  those  who  come  fioin  the  more  ncrulturated 
families. 

There  is  probably  a lack  in  other  aspects  of  boarding  school  life, 
fur  example,  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  custodial  aspect,  which 
must  bo  improved. 

Senator  Fannin.  I am  concerned  about  the  need  for  special  train- 
ing for  t lie  teachers  that  would  be  invoived. 

Dr.  Sasaki,  Well,  yea,  this  would  be  highly  important.  This  would 
he  the  thini  aspect.  Additional  trail  ting  lor  counsellors  and  tea' here 
to  enable  tltem  to  consider  activities  which  would  generate  i»>  the  stu- 
dent some  awareness  of  what  really  goes  on  on  the  outiddr  o*  cr  and 
Itevond  what  exists  in  the  boarding  school,  I think,  is  vitally  : « .weary. 
Otherwise,  the  education  toward  the  aims  that  I mention*  d would 
be  almost  meaningless. 

Senator  F.,nxin.  I understand  you  have  a program  at  the  Univere 
sity  of  New  Mexico,  as  a former  faculty  member  there'.  Do  you  fee  I 
they  are  making  progress  in  training  teachers  for  this  activity  f 

Dr.  Sasaki.  At  the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  at  other  univer- 
sities they  are  making  progress  in  the  educational ^ aspect,  focusing 
largely  upon  the  teaching  of  English.  I do  not  think  that  there  is 
enough  emphasis  to  asast  teachers  to  increase  their  understanding 
of  tin*  part  played  by  what  differences  in  culture  does  to  the  child  in 
the  foreign  cultural  situation. 
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Senator  Fannin.  You  are  familiar  with  the  programs  both  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  ? 

Senator  Fa n n i x . I am  just  wondering  if  we  are  achieving  the  type 

of  results  that  should  be  forthcoming.  cnm« 

Dr.  Sasaki.  From  what  I do  know  of  them,  they  are  making  some 

progress  toward  this  goal.  - 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you  very  much.  If  there  is 
ther  at  a later  time  tlmt  you  would  like  to  present  to  th^mriittee 
we  would  certainly  appreciate  hearing  from  you.  We  appreciate  your 

being  with  us  this  morning.  . _ 0 . n 

The  next  iierson  to  lie  called  upon  is  Dr.  Harry  Saslow  Dr.  Saslow, 
in..  ..i  «/.  ko <•«  vnu  with  iK  this  mominir.  I nn tiers! and  you 


very  helpful. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  HARRY  L.  SASLOW,  ASSOCIATE  FROFESSOR  IH 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  IH  THE  DEPABTMEHT  OF  BEHAV- 
IORAL 8CIEHCES,  HEW  MEXICO  HIGHLAHD8  UHIVERSITY  IH 
LAS  VEGAS,  H.  MEX. 

Dr.  SabijOW.  Mv  name  ia  Harry  L.  Saslow.  I am  a clinical  child 
psychologist  holding  the  rank  of  associate  professor  in  rwychol^ienl 
research  in  the  Department  of  Behavioral  Science^  New  Mexico 'High- 
lands University  in  Das  Vegas,  N.  Mex.  Sinre  the  summer  of  196S, 

I have  been  associated  with  a project  supported  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  entitled : “Psychosocial  Adjustment  in  an  Induin 
Boarding  School.”  I have  been  codirector  of  this  project  since  the  fall 

°fThhi* project  had  its  origin  in  a w idespread  recogn i t ion ^ that  t he 
nature  of  student  populations  in  Indian  boarding  schools  had  been 
changing  over  the  years.  With  the  growing  development  of  locally 
and  federally  sponsored  educational  resources  on  and  near  the  reser- 
vations, it  was  felt  that  the  off-reservatkm  boarding  schoms  were 
gathering  progressively  greater  numbers  and  proport ions  of  rtudents 
with  educational  *nd  social  problems.  Sine©  the  summer  of  1063,  there 
has  been  located  at  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School,  on  off- reservation 
boarding  scliool  for  Indian  students*, perated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
V flairs.  a psychologist— —myself — « nd  a psychiatri ' social  worker 
Sirs.  3oy  JllarroVex.  Our  goals  have  been  three  told : to  develop  a 
pattern  of  mental  health  consultation  for  an  institution  of  this  type, 
Jo  atteiujit  to  be  a cliange  agent  in  an  organization  without  being  part 
of  that  organizat  mn,  and  to  do  some  rosea  reh  , , 

Tlie  school  setting  is  generally  thought  to  be  representative  of  the 
off-reservation  schools  in  size,  operation,  and  types  of  students  served. 
Indeed,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  staff  at  this  school  ^particularly 
*ell  qualified  because  of  easier  recruitment,  the  school  being  located 

^ in  residence  fall  into  three 

broad  categories  which  reflect  the  three  mam  population  types 
present: 
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(1)  Students  who  apparently  have  no  special  educational  needs 
but  who  have  exhausted  the  educational  resources  close  to  their  home, 

(2)  Students  with  marked  educational  retardation  based  on  either 
delayed  school  entrance  or  past  social  and  behavioral  problems,  and 

(3)  Students  who  have  been  sent  to  the  school  because  of  unsatis- 
factory home  conditions  or  social-emotional  problems. 

Even  the  students  supposedly  without  special  educational  needs  are 
not  on  a par  with  non-Indian  students.  These  mainly  are  bussed  to  the 
Albuquerque  public  schools.  A small  but  revealing  indication  of  how 
they  perform  there  may  be  seen  in  the  number  of  A’s  they  achieve.  In 
1965-66,  the  Indian  students  in  one  school,  out  of  260  subjects  taken, 
earned  16  A’s,  less  than  1 percent.  Of  these,  four  were  earned  by  one 
superior  student  and,  of  the  remainder,  four  were  in  the  sheet  metals 
course. 

We  see  a majority  of  the  students  at  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School 
manifesting  problems  ranging  from  mild  to  acute  and  of  different 
kinds.  The  management  of  these  students  and  programs  for  them 
make  no  distinctions  between  them.  Not  only  are  no  distinctions  made 
between  them,  but  no  more  than  token  programs  are  available  on 
campus  for  other  than  routine  educational  needs.  We  do  not  see  even 
tokenism  in  the  social-emotional  realm.  We  have  a situation  in  which 
some  children  are  referred  to  the  school  for  emotional  and  social  con- 
siderations so  severe  they  cannot  stay  at  home  but  no  treatment  is 
available  when  they  arrive,  they^  furthermore,  are  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  children,  and,  finally  like  all  the  ether  students,  they 
are  forced  to  live  in  circumstances  so  restrictive  and  repressive  that 
not  even  normal  emotional  expression  is  possible. 

I feel  there  is  substantial  room  for  improvement  in  the  educational 
program  of  the  school  ari  presumably  in  other  Indian  boarding 
schools  also.  I am,  for  example,  concerned  by  educational  standards 
such  that  no  students  leave  before  graduation  because  of  academic 
failure  but  dozens  leave  each  year  because  of  violation  of  rules.  I am 
concerned  that  high  school  seniors  are  graduated  with  reading  achieve- 
ment levels  as  low  as  the  sixth  grade.  Nevertheless,  I do  not  reel,  being 
a psychologist  rather  than  an  educator,  that  I should  evaluate  the 
causes  or  possible  remedies 

The  emotional  disturbance  shown  by  many  of  these  children  is, 
however,  a.  matter  of  direct  professional  concern  to  me.  It  is  obvious 
in  those  children  explicitly  sent  to  the  school  for  social  and  emotional 
reasons.  It  is  also  true  of  those  students,  a significant  number,  for  whom 
social  and  emotional  problems  are  masked  by  school  referral  under 
other  criteria.  It  is  especially  true  of  those  children  who  are  seriously 
behind  academically. 

a I do  not  want  to  get  into  the  controversial  area  of  agency  responsi- 
bility for  Indian  children,  but  I must  point  out  that  neither  resiuental 
psychiatric  treatment  nor  24-hour  custodial  care  fall  within  the  tradi- 
tions or  experience  of  educators  or  educational  institutions.  They  have 
instead  historically  been  the  responsibility  of  mental  health  and  cor- 
rections personnel.  There  are  already  in  existence  both  Federal  agencies 
and  programs  of  Federal  support  for  private  agencies  *n  the  mental 
health  and  correctional  fields,  though  the  extension  of  their  services  to 
Indians  has  been  meagre  or  nonexistent  to  this  time. 
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In  sum,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  serious  shortcomings  evident  in  the 
programs  of  Indian  boarding  schools  can  be  corrected  only  by  taking 
into  account  the  needs  of  the  students  who  attend  them.  With  these 
needs  clarified,  responsibility  can  then  be  assigned  to  the  agencies  best 
equipped  by  professional  experience  and  training  to  meet  each  of 
these  needs. 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you. 

What  percentage  of  the  students  that  come  to  boarding  schools  do 
you  feel  are  sent  there  because  of  behavioral  problems? 

Dr.  Saslow.  This  figure  is  somewhat  hard  to  give  because  of  what 
I have  indicated  in  my  testimony.  There  were,  from  1963  to  the  spring 
of  1967,  approximately  25  percent  who  were  there  formally  under  those 
considerations.  However,  we  have  some  data  to  suggest  that  a signifi- 
cant proportion  of  students  who  are  sent  for  other  criteria  are  actually 
in  attendance  because  of  social,  emotional,  or  educational 

considerations.  . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I apologize  for  absenting  myself 
during  a portion  of  your  testimony.  ...  . . 

Senator  Fannin.  Can  you  describe  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  a dorm- 
itory ? You  talk  about  these  dormitories  being  unsatisfactory  as  far  as 
training  is  concerned.  What  is  the  life  like?  Do  the  children  have 

privacy ? What  are  the  conditions  that  exist  ? 

Dr.  Saslow.  By  and  large  privacy  is  quite  limited.  The  buildings 
tend  to  be  rather  large,  upwards  of  300  students  to  a jurisdictional  or 
a governmental  organization-*— a dormitory,  with  a single  administra- 

tive 

In  some  instances  there  are  16  to  20  or  more  to  a room,  in  no  instance 
fewer  than  four  to  six  to  a room,  with  bathroom  facilities,  for  example, 
such  that  two  or  three  hundred  students  physically  share  only  two 
or  three  areas  at  most. 

Senator  Fannin.  Do  vou  feel  that  this  has  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  discipline  of  the  children,  the  unsatisfactory  manner  with  which 
they  are  able  to  assume  their  obligations  as  far  as  their  own  educa- 
tional programs  are  concerned  ? ... 

Dr.  Saslow.  I think  it  is  a significant  contributing  factor.  We  have 
some  experience  with  one  very  old  but  somewhat  smaller  building  in 
which,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  students  attending,  whether  they 
be  older  or  younger,  boys  or  girls,  or  the  ,'ersonnel  who  attend  them, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  morale  is  much  higher  than  in  the 
centralized  situation. 

Senator  Fannin.  You  say  that  dozens  leave  each  year  because  of 
violations  of  the  rules.  Does  that  mean  that  their  education  is  termi- 
nated when  they  leave  the  school  ? , 

Dr.  Saslow.  For  some  it  is  terminated.  For  others  :t  is  delayed. 
They  go  home  and  davs,  weeks,  months,  perhaps  even  years  later  they 
mav  attend  another  school.  .... 

Senator  Fannin.  But  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  the  way  it  is  being 
handled  at  this  time,  is  that  your  testimony? 

Dr.  Saslow.  Yes.  The  reason  the  children  leave  the  school  has 
nothing  to  do  with  educational  considerations  but  has  to  do  with 
behavioral,  social  and  emotional  considerations. 

Senator  Fannin.  Mr.  Ohairman,  Dr.  Saslow  has  answered  my  sev- 
eral questions.  His  testimony  has  been  very  valuable.  He  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  with  the  boarding  schools. 
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Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Perhaps  you  have  gone  through 
this,  but  for  a child  in  one  of  these  boarding  schools  they  have  for 
Indian  children,  would  you  say  that  it  is  a very  difficult  life  in  your 
judgment?  Does  that  difficulty  have  an  effect  on  their  lives  as  they 

grow  up?  . 

Dr.  Sasi.ow.  I believe  so.  There  is  considerable  depersonalization, 
impersonal ization,  a blunting  of  uniqueness  of  the  individual  to  fit  a 
pattern,  to  lit  a mold.  Everyone  is  treated  so  equally,  in  a sense,  that 
any  distinctions  between  people  are  blurred. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
boarding  school  for  Indian  children,  the  kind  you  described,  the  kind 
you  are  familiar  with,  and  a regular  boarding  school  that  is  perhaps 
more  familiar  to  us,  a regular  boys’  boarding  school  ? . 

Dr.  Sart.ow.  I think  the  more  usual  private  boarding  school  has  less 
of  a cultural  conflict  between  the  student  population  served  and  those 
individuals  who  operate  the  school.  I think  the  ameliorative  processes 
of  business,  home,  contact  with  parents,  with  friends,  with  relatives, 
cuts  down  on  pervasiveness  of  the  other  influences  in  that  regard. 

There  are  levening  effects  by  greater  outside  contact,  and  more  mini- 
mal conflict  between  the  mores  of  the  school  and  the  mores  of  the 
student.  . . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  is  of 
taking  the  child  at  the  age  of  6,  7,  or  8 years  of  age  and  sending  him 
off  to  a boarding  school,  taking  him  from  his  family,  taking  him  from 
his  mother? 

Dr.  Saseow.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a destructive 
process  to  the  establishment  of  the  child’s  own  identity,  who  I am, 
what  I am,  my  own  uniqueness  as  a person. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Is  there  much  unhappiness  or  pain 
felt  by  the  children  who  are  attending  the  schools  ? 

Dr!  Saslow.  There  are  not  very  many  children  in  the  very  young 
group  in  the  particular  school  in  which  I am  based.  But  if  I had  to 
make  a global  statement  of  what  is  the  most  pervasive  problem  among 
the  students,  it  would  be  depression,  sadness,  loneliness. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Is  there  anything  not  being  done 
that  can  be  done  to  help,  anything  that  the  schools  should  be  doing 
and  that,  the  Federal  Government  should  be  doing  ? 

Dr.  Sa8i.ow.  As  I indicated  in  my  testimony,  the  operation  of  the 
school  is,  in  a sense,  educationally  influenced.  The  individuals  who 
are  in  the  administrative  positions  in  the  schools  do  the  things  that 
fall  itliin  the  purview  of  their  training  and  experience. 

I think  the  needs  of  the  children  extend  beyond  the  training  and 
experience  of  the  administrative  offices. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Fannin.  I have  one  more  question. 

What  percentage  of  the  parents  do  you  feel  visit  the  children  in  the 
school  ? ... 

Dr.  Sast.ow.  Proportionately  few.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  n.'nd 
that  the  school  is  some  distance  from  the  large  Navajo  Reservation 
and  the  bulk  of  the  students  are  from  the  Navajo  Reservation.  The 
nearest  Navajo  enclave  is  28  to  80  miles  away. 

Senator  Fannin.  There  is  very  little  contact  between  the  parents 
and  the  children  during  the  school  year?  In  other  words,  the  children 
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leave  their  home  and  they  may  not  see  them  again  until  they  come 
back  after  the  end  of  the  school  year,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Saslow.  The  majority  go  home  at  Christmas,  but,  again,  not 
all  of  them  do. 

Senator  Fannin.  Some  of  them  stay  there  the  whole  school  year? 

Dr.  Saslow.  There  are  some  few  who  actually  stay  all  12  months  of 
the  year. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  the  chil- 
dren are  mistreated,  do  you  know  ? 

Dr.  Saslow.  I don’t  think  the  problem  is  one  of  errors  of  commis- 
sion. I think  it  is  one  of  errors  of  omission. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  In  what  way  ? 

Dr.  Saslow.  I don’t  think  they  are  so  much  hurt  as  they  are  not 
helped. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you  cy  much. 

The  next  witness  will  be  Miss  Tillie  Walker.  ■ 


STATEMENT  OF  MISS  TILLIE  WALKER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
UNITED  SCHOLARSHIP  SERVICE,  INC.,  DENVER,  COLO. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Would  you  identify  yourself? 

Miss  Walker.  I am  Miss  Tillie  Walker.  I am  executive  director  of 
the  United  Scholarship  Service,  a national  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion located  in  Denver,  Colo.  We  help  American  Indian  and  Spanish- 
and  Mexican- American  students.  My  home  is  in  Mandaree,  N.  Dak.,  on 
the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation.  I attended  school  in  Elbowoods,  N. 
Dak.,  on  the  reservation  up  to  the  fifth  grade,  completed  high  school 
in  a public  school  on  the  edge  of  our  reservation,  attended  Haskell 
Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  for  commercial  training,  Willamette 
University,  Salem,  Oreg.,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  1955. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  Ne  .v  York.  What  tribe  are  you  from? 

Miss  Walker.  I am  a Mandan  and  Hidatsa  Indian. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  You  are  a Mandan  Indian  ? 

Miss  Walker.  I am  a Mandan  Indian. 

The  focus  of  my  testimony  will  be  on  counseling,  financial  needs, 
placement  and  preparation  for  college,  and  the  increased  number  of 
Indian  pevsons  m effective  counseling  positions  today. 


COUNSELING 

At  the  level  of  high  school  and  college,  you  are  ahead y aware  that 
con  ding  services  are  inadequate  in  the  majority  of  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  United  States.  In  the  high  schools  attended  by 
Indian  young  people,  the  counselors,  if  there  is  one  in  the  school 
system,  will  steer  them  to  vocational  training,  and  it  usually  the  more 
verbal,  outgoing  student  who  is  selected  to  make  plans  for  college 
entrance. 

This  pattern  has  been  changing,  however,  for  a number  of  informal 
reasons — increase  financial  aid  from  U’bes,  States,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  older  brothers  and  ? ^rs  as  well  a other  members 
of  the  Indian  community  entering  coi.eges.  The  increase  is  being 
brought  about  not  necessarily  from  within  the  school  system  itself, 
but  in  indirect  ways. 
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Among  the  more  popular  post  high  school  programs  for  Indian 
students  is  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Adult  Vocational  Training. 
This  program  is;  staffed  on  reservations  and  do  visit  the  local  high 
schools  and  counsel  with  high  school  seniors.  Seldom  are  the  high 
school  seniors  visited  by  State  and  bureau  staffs  in  charge  of  grant 
aid  programs  or  by  representatives  of  colleges,  with  the  exception  of 
an  outstanding  atlielete. 

The  adult  vocational  training  program  is  more  fully  staffed  than 
the  grant  programs  of  the  BIA  and  States,  where  the  administration 
of  grant  aid  funds  are  only  a part  of  the  total  job  of  a particular  staff 
member.  From  my  own  experience  in  United  Scholarship  Service,  this 
is  totally  unrealistic.  In  most  colleges,  counseling  services  are  available 
to  the  student  who  will  seek  the  help  of  a counselor.  The  college,  in 
its  policy  to  treat  all  students  the  same  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color,  discriminates  against  the  less  aggresive  student  on  the  campus 
who  is  academically  able  but  unsophisticated,  unaccustomed,  and 
uneasy  about  seeking  help  from  a counselor  in  a formal  setting  of  an 
office,  a desk,  within  the  college  system. 

Some  colleges  have  attempted  to  aid  the  Indian  student  by  assigning 
n staff  person  on  the  campus  to  counsel  with  the  students.  On  your  staff, 
Mr.  John  Gray  did  this  at  a Northern  Arizon?  University.  He  is  one 
of  the  people  that  we  in  the  United  Scholarship  Service  did  contact. 

One  of  the  exciting  programs  to  assist  students  of  diverse  back- 
grounds— American  Indian,  Spanish  American,  and  foreign  stu- 
dents— is  now  underway  at  Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango,  Colo.,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  University  of 
Kansas  Foreign  Studies  Center. 

The  emphasis  of  the  program  is  on  precollege  orientation,  instruction 
in  English  as  a second  language,  counseling,  guidance,  and  tutorial 
services.  One  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  program  is  the 
person-to-person  contact  of  staff  and  students  and  the  concern  for  the 
student  needs  normally  met  by  parents — broken  glasses,  dental  care, 
funds  for  the  Sunday  evening  meal  not  served  on  campus,  help  when 
scholarship  funds  have  been  granted  but  have  not  reached  the  financial 
aid  office  on  the  campus,  and  so  forth 

FINANCIAL  NEEDS 

The  largest  financial  aid  program  available  to  American  Indian 
college  students  who  live  “on  or  near  federally  recognized  Indian 
reservations”  is  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affiairs.  The  States  of 
New  York,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  many  tribes  have  scholarship  programs  for  Indian 
stu  dents  with  varying  qualifications. 

The  national  defense  loan  program  and  work-study  program  is 
available  to  Indian  students,  as  is  is  to  any  student  in  need,  but  are 
limited  funds  with  great  competition  and  often  set  deadline  dates  for 
application  because  of  the  demand.  The  most  recent  financial  aid 
program  available,^  to  which  United  Scholarships  Service  has  been 
referring  students,  is  the  Educational  Opportunities  Grants.  There  is 
a myth  that  sufficient  financial  aid  is  available. 

Those  Indian  students  with  the  most  serious  financial  problems  are : 

1.  Married  students  with  families ; 

2.  Students  not  enrolled  in  a federally  recognized  tribe ; 
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3.  Students  from  non-Federal  Indian  Communities,  such  as  the 
Penobscot  and  Passamoquoddy  Reservations  in  Maine,  the  Lumbee 
Indians  of  Robeson  County,  N.C.,  the  Houma  Indians  of  Louisiana ; 
the  students  now  in  cities  and  towns  too  far  from  their  home  reser- 
vations to  qualify  for  BIA  and/ or  State  aid. 

4.  Students  who  are  not  one-quarter  degree  Indian  blood  whose 
families  have  the  same  economic  base  as  the  students  of  one-quarter 
degree  Indian  blood,  or  more,  who  are  eligible  for  BIA,  State  and/ or 
tribal  grants ; 

5.  Students  who  do  not  maintain  a C average  one  semester/quarter 
who  may  be  dropped  by  the  scholarship  agency ; 

6.  Students  who  have  underestimated  realistic  costs  for  college  with 
no  chance  to  reapply  for  additional  funds  to  cover  necessary  needs; 

7.  Students  attending  sectarian  colleges  and  universities ; 

8.  Graduate  students ; 

9.  Dropouts  who  want  to  return  to  college. 

With  the  new  Educational  Opportunities  Grants,  financial  aids 
officers  on  college  campuses  are  now  responsible  to  work  out  a “total 
financial  aids  package”  which  may  include  work-study  program, 
national  defense  loan,  andtheEOG. 

The  “financial  aid  package”  worked  out  for  the  student  by  the 
financial  aids  officer  still  does  not  take  into  consideration  needs  unfore- 
seen by  the  student  or  counsellor  during  the  school  year.  Colleges, 
financial  aids  officers,  and  counsellors  expect  a student  to  have  a sum- 
mer job  to  help  pay  expenses.  For  Indian  students  living  in  isolated 
areas  of  the  country  this  is  often  impossible — this  goes  for  other  low- 
income  students  as  well.  The  students  who  find  employment  in  the  sum- 
mer often  aid  their  parents  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  If  the 
student  finds  employment  away  from  home,  usually  the  savings  re- 
maining after  paying  support  away  from  home  are  meager. 

Let  me  just  use  one  example.  We  have  a student  who  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  this  fall,  and  in  Dartmouth  College’s  financial  aid 
program  they  worked  out  his  total  resources  that  Dartmouth  could 
give  bim.  In  it  he  was  supposed  to  earn  $509  to  get  himself  from 
North  Dakota  to  New  Hampshire,  think  about  travel  for  his  Christ- 
inas vacation,  his  spring  vacation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year.  His 
summer  job  was  with  Upward  Bound  in  Michigan.  He  giaduated  from 
an  independent  school  in  the  East  last  June,  went  hack  to  North 
Dakota,  waited  until  the  Upward  Bound  program  opened  up  at  Mich- 
igan, had  to  get  his  transportation  to  Michigan,  and  by  the  time  the 
end  of  the  summer  came,  he  didn’t  have  the  $500  saved. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  happened  to  him? 

TVfisa  Walker.  He  went  to  Dartmouth  with  a travel  grant  from 
United  Scholarship  Service. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I expect  the  point  you  are  making  is 
that  a very  small  percentage  of  the  Indians  are  able  to  go  on  to  a 
college,  is  that  right,  to  go  on  to  higher  education  ? 

Miss  Walker.  There  are  substantial  numbers  of  Indians  in  college 
now,  but  there  are  also  a lot  of  problems  which  financial  aid  will  not 
cover. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  When  you  say  a substantial  num- 
ber— can  you  be  more  specific? 

Miss  Walker.  I am  talking  about  5,000  or  6,000  Indian  students  in 
college. 
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Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Is  that  a high  percentage  of  the 

Indians?  , ..  . , , . 

Miss  Walker.  It  isn’t  a high  percentage  when  you  think  about  oa 

total  population  of  600,000.  . . T , 

Senator  Kennedy  ox  New  York.  That  is  the  point  I was  referring  to. 
Miss  Walker.  But  compared  to  10  years  ago,  it  is  a tremendous 

^ Senator  Fannin.  Of  those  who  do  attend  college,  there  are  a greater 
number  of  dropouts,  as  I understand  it,  than  other  students  after  they 

enter  college.  . 

Miss  Walker.  There  are  many,  many  dropouts.  In  our  own  private 
agency  the  dropout  rate  is  about  20  percent.  I think  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  m their  grant  aid  program  would  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  information  about  the  percentage  of  dropouts.  One  of  the  jobs 
that  we  do  in  the  United  Scholarship  Service  is  help  follow  up  on 
dropouts.  How  do  you  get  back  in  school  when  for  the  third  time  you 
have  been  dismissed  because  of  academic  reasons,  and  yet  you  know 
that  student  is  able,  but  something  went  wrong  and  they  didn  t make  it 
for  this  third  time.  They  don’t  know  how  to  petition  to  get  back  into 
that  college,  how  to  get  to  your  department  head.  . . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Of  the  Indians  who  start  in  the 
first  grade,  how  many  finish  college,  do  you  know?  Do  you  know 
what  percentage  that  would  be  ? 

Miss  Walker.  1 don’t  have  any  percentages.  . , 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  You  wouldn  t have  the  numbers  ox 
the  Indians  who  start  and  who  finish? 

Miss  Walker.  I don’t  have;  no.  „ 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Is  anyone  from  the  Bureau  ot 

Indian  Affairs  here  ? . . . 

Charles  Zellers.  (Assistant  Commissioner  for  Education, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs).  I think  it  is  1 percent,  but  I would  have 

to  check  it,  to  be  sure,  of  the  first-graders. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  is  the  percentage  for  the  gen- 
eral population  ? 

Mr.  Zellers.  About  20.  . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  Y ork.  Are  you  guessing  <■ 

Mr.  Zellers.  Yes,  sir;  on  that  one.  . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Can  you  obtain  the  figures  for  us  i 

Mr.  Zellers.  Yes.  . . , , 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  It  would  be  helpful  if  we  can  put 

those  figures  in  the  record.  A _ , , . 

Obtain  those  figures  for  the  Indians,  for  the  rest  of  the  population, 
for  the  white  population,  and  I would  also  be  interested  for  Negroes. 
Senator  Fannin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  ask  a question  of 

^^m^taSed  about  not  furnishing  funds  to  the  students  that  could 
not  sustain  certain  grade  averages.  «Y as  it  a C average  that  you  insist 

upon ? . ■ , . _ , ■ 

Miss  Walker.  We  don’t  insist  upon  this,  but  some  of  the  agencies 

do.  If  you  don’t  make  a C average,  you  are  dropped. 

Senator  Fannin.  They  drop  them  from  participating  in  the  schol- 
arship fund  if  they  do  not  maintain  a O average  ? 

Miss  Walker.  Yes. 
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S,  Then  there  in  the  tendency  to  forte*  an  the  wiwtikmtL  There 
ere  wane  esrkte* g mra!  projel*  hi  Indian  vduoetmo  in  a n amber 
of  iilarrn.  veil  ranged  with  conehlerohle  attention  fine  them  Bat 
how  iwlMic  in  it  to  plan  spartelprojacee  and  expert  etmUar  fundinf 
in  other  arena  of  the  country  t Tide  in  a question  which  I hope  the 
pt®rom Miviiitwv  wio  put  wnwm  bkwbml 

4.  WImI  tit  tbm  pcmtPtl  tutdi  mt  Ut  il—f owiu  oo  tht  of-rmrra* 
tine  dctrmi>nrieeandwho3eoperatedl»y  iheBareaa  of  Indian  Afleuv! 
Many  of  the  etudente  attending  tha  of  rmrwtke  schools  are  from 
broken  homes.  orphans,  yoenf  people  with  emorhmnl  prdbteane.  The 
permnl  problems  of  thaae  children  need  professional  arsons 
(wvrhiai  re.*,  eorial  worker*,  ronneelor*  to  hear  them  oat.  One  of  the 
0ond  ihir«jt*  I here  wen  wee  at  Wahpeton  Indian  School,  Wahpeton. 
K.  IhK,  where  title  I funds  made  p»awbk  additional  Mtf  for  direct 
rtiMei  with  and  rare  of  tha  grade  school  children  there. 

In  t^ikiaf  to  tha  three  dormitory  aide*  who  tabs  care  o these 
childrv*,  one  of  the  thing*  they  earn  was  that  thsy  warn  an  under- 
adhd  that  there  wan  no  nwability  even  If  they  oared  that  they 
mold  taka  a look  at  a chiUhe  pnpar  whan  he  came  back  home  from 
tha  whonl,  or  jmt  ok  down  wkh  him  and  epand  a little  time  with 
him  been  we  of  the  dntiee  that  they  had.  T think  there  were  only  three 

udentn.  So  the  title  I fends  Sere  mnde  a real 


lit,  there  Us  tteraendnus  need  to  take  a look  and 
net  tha  kind  of  program  that  is  now  going  * o at  Albuquerque  Indian 
School,  the  paninn  yon  Joat  baud  from,  tb  re  kinds  of  «taf«  on  the 
r*non  Indian  rhool  atana. 

Ftmlly,  ww  am  edt  and  tired  of  the  “la,  the  poor  Indian**  attitude 
and  da  not  wont  this  attkoda  of  anyone  coming  to  raaerrotion  or  ovhan 
communities  to  take  a look.  Of  common  knowledge  among  thorn  of  oa 
who  work  in  the  Bald  of  Indian  aJFaira  is  the  persistent  paternalism 
which  still  exist bl  We  ora  vary  much  aware  that  there  are  non-Indians 
who  choose  the  persona  who  apaak  ferns.  And  there  ar»  many  who  feel 
that  the  non-Indian  ie  asaoh  mom  objective  about  who  SwUy"  speeks 
for  os  than  we  do.  Thoaaof  yon  on  this  anhnommktaa  are  vary  much 
a warn  that  there  ace  divisions  within  the  Negro  common  it  ins,  labor 
wnioiMi.  thi  Dmomtle  p^rtj, 

I don't  think  yon  vwokl  ignore  IINCC,  CORE,  and  all  of  these 
groups  if  yon  were  having  a auhooranrittes  on  Negro  adoration. 

Thera  are  liberate  and  rmnmrvalivea.  Too  would  be  wflUng  to  listen 
to  divtehma  within  these  groups.  Pleasure  groups  you  probably  call 

to  liatan  to  them.  Every  time  you  pick  up  a 

nSSiw  divide—  among  Indian  people,  too,  and  within  trlbm  as 
weO  as  bskwaan  tribal  teadam  Tha  nadonalorganiaatidnawhtenrepre- 
ssnt  ua  are  tka  National  Ooagiem  of  American  Indiana  and  the  na- 
tional Indian  Tooth  Oounefl.  In  local  communktee  end  urban  areas 
era  tha  tribal  counrite,  Inlertrihai  counrite,  uthaa  Indian  cantors  and 
clulw* 

willing  tomriniptrijr  with  these 
organ  ixations;  others  are  not.  Thera  ate  non-Indtenr  who  wield  the 
power  behind  the  scenes.  Until  they  are  willing  to  apeak  out  in  the 
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npm  vith  their  advice  end  decisions  shout  American  Indians,  the  pet- 
tern  of  paternal  ism  will  continue. 

Recently  a former  United  Scholarship  Service  student  sakLu A few 
vests  afro  everyone  was  asking,  ‘Where  are  the  young  articulate  In- 
diana who  will  speak  outf’  Now  that  ereVe  reedy  to  apeak,  they  eey, 
’Where  are  the  Indian  people  from  the  grassrootsf’ " # 

I have  some  material  I would  like  to  leave.  The  chairman  of  our 
board  of  directors  of  United  Scholarship  Servica  ha a a memo. 

Senator  Kamranr  of  New  York.  We  will  make  that  a pert  of  the 
record. 

(The document  follows:) 

Deoswsse  IS.  19ST. 

Ubmosavscm  ram*  Ml 
I'vnue  goioumm 
tims  Rnmirr  to  W< 

Sum:  Mr  seas  la  ««-»>— h dark  BumUmI,  o ff  Lndactoo, 

I amldUM  to  nkalt  cevtsle  ramanto  aad  ohm  rvatlnes  which  I hstlero  to  he 
isle  is  at  to  the  week  «t  this  Onticnenalwea  I do  to  as  Chairman  of  the  Baird  off 
Directors  off  Uaitsd  Sdmtanhlps  Berries.  lac.  sad  also  oat  of  certain  personal 


lxc_  Dum.  Coca, 
or  SncUL  Soocow 


, Boose  or  Di 
i OoMunrtt  ase  r 
os  Inua  bounoi 


to  reboot  la  s reeerretloo  school 
(ooe  off  T or  8 white  children  to  a school  off  more  than  100  children  on  the  Crow 
Cfiik  BtftmHiNi ) ts  goatli  Dtkott. 

m fotbemdbre  off  tour  children.  two  to  Ugh  school,  one  la  Junior  Ugh.  and 

"7lf  Jim  epedallstaf  la  Contemporary 

Indian  Affaire  I am  eaudoyed  as  a staff  otocer  far  Indian  work  hr  the  executive 
Council  off  the  SH-ff  Church.  Sift  Second  Are.  New  York,  N.T.  First,  I should 
Uke  to  suggest  to  tho  members  off  this  Subcommittee  that  nothing  In  to  he  gained 
for  the  future  In  ip^ten  education  If  we  Juafftr  the  future  hr  stating  that  **we  owe 
thin  to  Indians  became  off  what  we  did  to  them  In  their  past.**  That  is  the  old 
-We-Tber'*  principle  which  divides  os  before  we  begin  our  search  for  solutkms  to 


all  off  ae  today.  It  Is  not  good  tor  my  children  to  grow  up 

this  way  about  Indian  children,  and  not  good  tor  Indian  children  to 
hoar  over  aad  over  agala  that  what  happen  fill  te  history  la  their  only  claim  to  a 
nines  la  Aamrlca.  Wa  mould  hoed  the  warning  off  William  L Taylor,  staff  dlree- 
toraff  the  Ctvtl  Bights  Qommlselen  as  dead  te  ae  editorial  te  the  New  York 

— of  i ssant  Si  1MT.  that  we  may  raise  another  generation  unprepared  tor 

^MMtSeSftm  It  ae  a resuttoff  the  teveettguttona  off  this  Subcommittee, 
you  make  mom  awn  its  Hons  tor  Improveamate  te  Indian  education  today,  let  the 
JuetlSenthm  toe  thee 
the  dtlaeoa  off  this 
earned  that  all  off  on 

Ftedaad  talk  with  tedtaapareets  who  hare  triad  to  bring  up  their  tomltloe  te 
hiu  «lrtt  They  want  their  children  to  know  history,  Endian  history,  bet  they 
do  net  weat  their  ohlldree  to  be  preoccupied  with  what  wMto  people  aad  Indian 
people  did  to  eofo  other  te  the  peat  They  are  concerned  tor  what  wa  arc  going 

10  Another  meuSta  that  la  offfeaa  used  to  Juottty  political  gambits  to  Indian 
aflttfote •tSSSTiW*)  came  Bare  Fleet.**  Different  ethnic  and  cultural  groups 
did  ladred  arrive  te  Amorlea  at  dtfftrmt  tftmaa,  but  thin  In  an  bads  for  ammttag 
the  right  off  ascr  one  group  off  dttema  off  this  country  over  against  another.  If 
UdlmdtUdrm  and  mm  people  deserve  a tetter  chance  te  edneatten.  It  la 
who.  «^Idgkto!iMt  apodal  rights  Jmt  bemuse  noma  off  their 

kg  the  Bering  Sen,  while  noma  off  the  ancestors  off  other  children 
te  the  country  came  by  the  Maj  Sewer,  or  by  diaper  chip  or  by  plane 
Second,  lot  m give  m htemteg  "The  Bureau  “If  the  Bitrscn  off  Indian  Affairs 
haatoUed  te  some  off  the  things  that  the  Congress  hm  expected  off  tt.  It  la  net 
lei  ranee  It  baa  not  tried.  There  are  Barcaa  cmployeea  In  Indian  mmmwnlttce  ell 
werthe  Weat  who  are  well-trained,  competent  men  and  women  working  in  a 

off  government  might  well  envy. 
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Wbco,  In  the  coon*  of  white  politics.  It  becomes  necessary  to  use  the  Burma  mm 
m whipping  boy.  It  .s  Important  to  consider  what  happen-  In  terms  of  Indian 
relocation.  Look  atvond  -.nd  yon  will  see  that  many  very  able  Indian  people 
are  In  the  Barest*— Commissioner  Bennett  himself,  Wellington  staff  officer*, 
area  and  roar i ratlin  employees.  When  these  men  and  w men  are  undercut  In 
the  endless  round  of  research  and  Investigation.  It  la  th»-  local  Indian  commu- 
nities that  suffer.  Indian  Bureau  people  do  know  where  many  of  the  trouble 
spots  lie  In  Indian  education.  Listen  to  aa  toot  They  hr  ve  waited  a long  time 
to  be  beard. 

The  same  la  true  of  tribal  officers,  and  education  cornu 
tors  ami  state  and  country  workers.  There  la  far  less  negl 
There  >a  far  more  need  than  we  can  possibly  understaiv 
try  tc  find  'the  Voice  of  the  Indian.’*  Listen  for  many 
Th***e  la  too  much  to  see  to  be  blunted  by  old  white  » 


teen,  and  CAP  dlrw- 
-nce  than  we  pretend, 
it  the  outset.  Du  not 
dees. 

.-eotypes  and  bound  by 


lUT’V  IB  UIU  KUUVU  *V  mrw  IW  wv  ^ - 

the  old  rules  of  Indian  politics.  Look  at  total  comm 
authentic  Indian.  Inauthentic  Indiana,  tourists  and  t; 

and  without  braids,  and  many  little  children.  . w . 

Those  of  us  working  In  United  Scholarship  Service  « .11  be  working  with  Indian 


.Ity  settings.  Including 
;ts,  grand  parents  with 


r.mlttee  baa  done  Its  work, 
in  i pie  of  America. 

South  Dakota,  Mrs.  Oxel 
creation  as  a young  bride 
Head  Start  Program  there. 


young  people  for  a good  many  years  niter  this  8ubr« 

We  have  a stake  In  your  findings.  So  do  all  of  the 

I have  n letter  from  a friend  In  Fbrt  Thomps« 

Olsen.  She  came  from  Norway  to  Crow  Creek 
many  years  ago,  and  she  is  working  as  an  aide  In  tc 
This  letter  wan  written  on  December  5, 1967.  ^ 

“I  am  still  hoping  to  go  to  Head  Start  ever?  looming  7:30  and  I Just  love 
those  children.  Hay  are  each  so  different  bat  all  kidm.  Its  great  to  be  around 
them.  They  learn  very  quick.  They  are  little  rrottila.  They  are  well  fed— get  all 
the  milk  they  can  drink.  How  wonderful  that  is.  I am  thankful  for  this  Head 
start.  Of  course  It  Is  far  too  many  hi  wage  pec  pie.  We  do  not  need  them  for  this 
children  We  need  servants  with  a good  heart,  a level  mind,  and  lot  of  thinking. 
Don’t  push  a child  It  sets  him  back.  Do  not  scream  it  la  a very  bad  remembrance 
for  the  chilirrn.  I watch  them  when  someone  raise  their  voices  and  look  out 
of  corner  of  their  eyes  to  really  underttand  what  It  Is  all  about." 

My  one  recommendation  to  this  Subcommittee  Is : Do  not  scream.  Understand 
what  It  la  all  about. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  other  material  have  you? 

Miss  Walker.  I have  a memo  here  from  Dr.  Carl  Mindell,  who  is 
with  the  Community  Mental  Health  Program  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  This  will  give  you  information  about 
the  kinds  of  questions  you  have  been  asking,  about  parents,  about  the 
adolescents  (Hi  reservations  without  a male  head  in  the  family,  and 
so  forth. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 


Memorandum  me  Needs  and  Pkobluib  or  Ch  ilduen  and  Resources  on  Ptne 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  Report  Submitted  pcr  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Toum  and  Children,  Submitted  by  Carl  Mindell,  M.D.,  and  Maurice  W. 


Milled 


December 


Chief,  Division  of  Indian  Health, 

ATTN : Mental  Health  Coordinator,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak., 

THROUGH : Director,  Pine  Ridge  Service  Unit,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.. 
THROUGH : Indian  Health  Area  Director,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 
Director,  Community  Mental  Health  Program 


1,  1967. 


Needs  and  Pboslemb  or  Children  and  Resources  on  Pine  tow  Indian  ton*- 
vatton.  Report  Submitted  for  the  Joint  Commission  on  Youth  and  Children. 


This  report  will  be  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

1.  General  psychological  needs  and  problems  of  children  and  adolescents. 

2.  Specific  needs  and  problems. 

f.  Resources  available  and  resources  needed. 
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X.  GENERAL  OVERVIEW 


In  discussing  needs  and  problems  in  general  we  begin  with  a brief  descrti»tlon 
of  the  environment  which  is  so  intimately  involved  with  an  individual's  and  a 
community's  mental  health.  According  to  a 1005  survey  the  average  family 
income  was  *2,173  with  the  median  income  being  *1,677.  The  average  family  size 
was  estimated  to  be  5.0.  A population  somewhere  between  10  and  12,000  live 
on  a reservation  of  aiqwoximately  5,000  square  miles.  58  percent  of  the  housing 
is  considered  unrcnovatable  and  dilapidated.  50  percent  of  the  population  get 
their  water  supply  from  a source  which  is  either  one  quart  *r  of  a mile  from  their 
home  or  from  a polluted  source.  25  percent  of  homes  have  plumbing,  12  percent 
electricity  and  3 jiercent  of  the  population  have  telephones.  Of  the  total  potential 
labor  force  34  percent  is  unemployed.  There  is  no  public  transportation.  These 
figures  should  indicate  that  poverty  on  the  reservation  is  severe  and  that  needs 
fur  basic  subsistence  runic  high. 

In  a census  of  the  reservation  being  done  by  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Program  which  was  60  percent  completed  in  October  1967,  the  following  pertinent 
population  data  are  noted:  66  percent  of  the  total  population  are  24  or  under; 
50  percent  of  the  total  population  is  15  or  under  and  20  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation is  5 or  under.  This  would  indicate  that  the  population  on  the  reservation  is 
multiplying  rapidly,  that  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  the  population  are 
children  and  adolescents.  The  following  education  levels  of  the  population  are 
noted  for  those  people  16  and  older.  27  percent  of  this  population  completed  some 
grade  up  to  the  seventh.  19  percent  completed  the  8th  grade.  26  percent  completed 
some  grade  between  9 and  11  and  24  percent  completed  the  12th  grade.  4 percent 
had  some  college  education.  In  other  words  28  percent  of  the  population  had 
completed  high  school  while  72  percent  have  not. 

A common  observation  of  Sioux  teenagers  is  a pervading  sense  of  inadequacy, 
of  being  weak  inside,  powerless,  unable  to  do  anything  or  to  accomplish  anything. 

As  an  Indian  in  relation  to  a white,  they  feel  second  rate.  They  accept  the  nega- 
tive identity  of  the  Indian  as  a drinker,  as  a loafer.  There  is  a tendency  for  the 
Oglala  Sioux  teenager  to  take  a depressive  position  (in  contradistinction  to  the 
paranoid  position).  For  example,  in  a survey  in  normal  Indian  and  non-Indian 
teenagers  when  asked  why  Indians  may  have  more  problems  than  other  people  a 
high  percentage  of  white  teenagers  said  it  was  because  of  the  white’s  prejudice. 
The  Indian  teenagers  blamed  the  Indian  themselves.  For  example,  with  “Indians 
don't  understand  the  need  for  education".  “Indians  have  more  problems  with 
drinking  and  with  laziness". 

The  Sioux  child  adolescent  and  adult  is  linked  closely  with  his  family.  This 
close  tie  to  the  family  is  of  some  importance  in  understanding  the  high  drop-out 
rate  from  boarding  school  and  is  also  important  with  the  high  returnee  rate  on 
the  Relocation  Program  of  Employment  Assistance ; 

Concerns  with  separation  are  probably  more  related  to  socio-economic  status 
than  cultural  attachment  however.  In  our  survey  of  normal  Indian  and  non-Indian 
teenagers  when  we  weighed  the  answers  to  questions  which  showed  any  concern 
with  separation  from  important  people  we  found  no  significant  difference  between 
the  Sioux  group  and  the  poor  non-Indians  but  there  was  a significant  difference 
between  both  of  these  groups  and  the  more  prosperous  non-Indians. 

The  level  of  object  relations  is  of  interest.  The  Sioux  teenager  tends  to  view 
I>eopla  around  the  focus  of  being  helpful  or  giving  while  the  non-Indian  teenager 
exhibits  a variety  of  ways  of  seeing  and  relating  to  other  people. 

II.  SOME  SPECIFIC  MENTAL  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  OF  CHILDRF^  AND  ADOLESCENTS 

A.  Suicide  attempts . — The  suicide  attempt  rate  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
is  somewhat  more  than  twice  the  rate  reported,  by  Sch neidmar.  and  l:arbarow  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1961.  Our  rate  is  approximately  250  per  100,000  population.  36 
percent  of  the  people  who  make  suicide  attempts  in  Pine  Ridge  were  19  or  less 
during  the  year  July  1966  through  June  1967.  The  ratio  of  women  to  men  is  4 to 
1.  The  most  common  method  was  overdose  of  medication  The  most  frequent  pre- 
cipitating stress  was  a felt  rejection  by  an  important  person.  The  second  most 
important  stress  was  some  interference  in  the  family  by  relatives  moving  in. 
Ola  gnoses  ranged  through  all  possibilities.  The  most  frequent  dynamics  involved 
the  disruption  of  a dose  hostile  dependent  or  symbiotic  relationship  which  re- 
sulted in  extreme  feelings  of  helplessness  and  anger  which  were  turned  inward. 
The  most  frequent  intent  of  the  suicide  attempt  was  to  change  an  important 
relationship. 
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B.  Fsr  of  alcohol. — There  are  no  accurate  statistics  concerning  this  on  the 
reservation.  It  is  however  a common  impression  of  police  and  school  personnel 
that  drinking  amongst  adolescents  is  increasing,  especially  among  boys. 

Inhalation  of  various  substances  appears  to  be  a common  practice  among  some 
age  groups.  Our  program  is  currently  attempting  to  study  this  area.  Gasoline 
inhalation  is  frequently  reported  among  elementary  school  children.  At  the 
present  time  pockets  of  glue  sniffers  around  the  reservation  are  also  being 

reported.  u ^ 1A  . „ Ail 

C.  Delinquency. — The  number  of  juvenile  offenses  between  ages  lO  and  17  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  was  corrected  so  as  to  be  comparable  with  the 
National  Juvenile  Court  statistics.  The  delinquency  rate  on  the  reservation  is  8.8 
times  the  National  Rural  average. 

D.  School  problems. — Drop  outs.  Nationally  60  percent  of  Indian  chbt.ren  drop 
out  of  school  as  compared  with  23  percent  of  non-Indians  (Thompson,  R<;  legarde 
Indian  Education.  January  15, 1963 — 382, 1-8). 

Learning  underachievement.  As  a whole  Indian  students  are  v omparaole  or 
better  than  non-Indian  students  on  national  achievement  tests  such  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Achievement  Tests  up  to  aiKrat  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  at  th*.t  point, 
there  is  a cross  over  phenomenon  in  which  the  Indian  student  falls  below  the 

national  normal.  ^ ..  . * . 

Specitic  learning  problems.  Use  of  English.  Verbal  facility  in  English  Is  less 
than  in  surrounding  non-Indian  communities.  Reading  achievement — in  general 
reading  achievement  levels  are  lower  than  in  surrounding  non-Indian 

communities.  . . s 

B Family  disorganization. — 18  percent  of  Sionx  adolescents  have  no  parent  In 
the  family.  Approximately  40  percent  of  Indian  adolescents  have  no  adult  male 
in  the  family  (including  father  or  other  male  relatives  or  non-relatives).  The 
child  neglect  rate  is  probably  not  higher  than  in  other  very  poor  areas.  (Personal 
communications,  Mr.  Ralph  Aguirre,  BIA  Welfare,  Pine  Ridge,  South  mkota.) 

P.  Community  mental  health  program  statistics . — During  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
52  children  wore  referred  for  psychiatric  consultation  (the  total  population  is 
10—12,000) . Tills  was  37.6  percent  of  the  total  number  of  patients  referred  for 
psychiatric  consultations.  Of  those  children  referred  for  psychiatric  consultation 
38.4  percent  were  living  with  both  parents.  13.5  percent  had  one  parent  present. 
10.2  percent  had  a foster  parent  or  were  living  with  some  other  relative.  17.3 
percent  were  living  with  grandparents  and  11.5  percent  had  no  one  acting  as 
guardian.  (That  is  no  immediate  people.  For  example,  the  guardian  might  be  the 
Welfare  Department).  There  was  a significant  relationship  between  the  severity 
of  the  child's  impairment  and  whether  the  child  came  from  a family  where  both 
parents  were  not  present.  The  severity  was  increased  with  both  parents  not 
present. 

XIX.  THE  KIND  AND  EXTENT  OF  FACILITIES  AND  RESOURCES  TO  MEET  MENTAL  HEALTH 

PROBLEMS  OF  CHILDREN 

1.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  Social  Services  Program  for  care  of  dependent, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children.  BIA  Social  Services  has  about  80  children 
presently  in  foster  homes.  BIA  Social  Service?  does  not  have  the  staff  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  do  adequate  foster  home  finding  and  supervision  nor  do  they 
have  the  staff  or  time  to  work  with  the  child's  own  family.  Most  placements,  of 
necessity,  aie  made  on  an  emergency  or  crisis  basis  with  both  tht  home  and  the 
child  unprepared.  We  do  not  have  adequate  holding  facilities  for  children  awaiting 
foster  placement. 

2.  We  have  one  group  foster  home  operated  by  an  elderly  lady.  She  has  had  up 
to  seven  and  eight  children  in  her  home  at  one  time  which  certainly  is  too  many. 
Also  a home  such  as  this  can  only  meet  the  needs  of  a few  children. 

3.  Nursery  Schools  or  Headstart  Program.  The  Headstart  Program  has  been 
in  operation  on  the  reservation  for  two  sehools  years.  It  seems  to  be  successful  in 
meeting  the  mental  and  physical  developmental  needs  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  3 and  5.  This  program  provides  meaningful  and  creative  activities  for  the 
children,  introduces  them  to  new  experiences,  assists  in  the  development  of 
vocabulary  and  involves  the  parents  in  the  process  at  an  early  age  preparing  them 
to  continue  this  kind  of  involvement  In  regular  School. 

4 Neighborhood  Touth  Ctorps  Program.  Ihe  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Pro- 
gram provides  for  employment  and  counseling  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  21  who  are  school  dropouts  and  for  children  in  school ; who  need  the  em- 
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ployment  nnd  financial  assistance  to  help  them  continue  in  school.  This  program 
has  been  successful  in  finding  employment  experiences  but  has  been  lacking  in 

the  individual  and  group  counseling  aspects  of  the  Program. 

5.  Job  Corps.  These  Centers  located  around  the  country  are  for  boys  and  girls 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  otherwise  have  gotten  behind.  These  centers 
provide  trade  and  education  services,  counseling  and  broadened  group  and  social 

Boy^nd  Girl  Scouts  Programs.  Although  there  are  Scout  Programs  in  almost 
every  community  on  the  reservation,  there  is  only  one  community  that  seems  to 
have  a strong  program  which  involves  most  of  the  eligible  children  and  also 

involves  adults  in  the  community  as  leaders.  _ T»w«r«,ra 

7 In  a very  informal  way  we  have  started  a small  Big  Brothers  Program 
which  provides  for  interested  adults  in  the  community  to  beromeB»g  Brothers 
to  youngsters  who  do  not  have  a father  or  an  effective  father  in  their  home. 

8 Special  Education.  We  hove  currently  special  education  units  or  classrooms 
on  the  reservation  meeting  the  needs  of  perhaps  thirty  children  and  there  is  one 
classroom  for  the  severely  retarded  or  brain  damaged  child.  We  are  sadly  in  need 
of  more  teachers  trained  in  special  education. 

9 Parent  and  Child  Centers.  There  is  currently  a pilot  program  being  developed 
which  will  provide  educational  counseling,  physical  health  and  day  care  services 
to  families  with  children  under  the  age  of  three.  This  program  will  be  set  ap  on  a 

Pil10.  ^Community  Mental  Health  Program  Services  for  CMdrmi.  The  Community 
Mental  Health  Program  provides  direct  outpatient  treatment  services  for  cm  - 
dren,  inpatient  treatment  services  at  the  local  Public  Health  Service  Indian 
Hospital.  We  also  provide  mental  health  consultation  to  other  agencies,  especially 
to  the  schools.  East  school  year  the  Community  Mental  Health  Program  offered 

234  consultations  to  school  personnel.  ....  

11.  Boarding  Schools.  We  have  two  large  boarding  spools  on  the  r^iwation 
and  combined  they  have  a population  of  around  700  rtndents.  Many  (estimated 
30%)  of  the  elementary  children  in  the  boarding  schools  are 
parents  in  some  form  are  relinquishing  or  neglecting  their  responsibilities.  Many 
of  these  children  as  a result  have  emotional  problems,  however  there  is  only 
minimal  recognition  of  the  extent  of  this  problem  and  little  is  really  being  done 

ftl12t  Yankton  State  Hospital.  Yankton  State  Hospital  for  Treatment  of  the 
Mentally  111  has  a special  treatment  unit  for  60  adolescents  which  was  recently 
opened  and  is  currently  available  to  us.  However,  other  than  this  we  do  not  have 
a Residential  Treatment  Service  for  children  in  this  state.  ^ , 

13.  Redfleld  State  Training  School  for  Retarded  Children.  The  insti^t^°“ 

for  the  care  of  retarded  children  needing  residential  care  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  This  facility  is  available  but  due  to  jurisdiction  problems  a°d  waiting 
list  problems  it  takes  almost  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  initial  application 
until  a child  is  finally  placed  in  this  institution.  , „ - 

14.  Facilities  needed.  We  are  definitely  lacking  the  following  faculties  which 

we  feel  are  badly  needed : ^ „ 

1.  Separate  detention  facilities  for  delinquent  children 

2.  Separate  juvenile  court  for  juvenile  offenders 

3.  Group  foster  homes  - .... 

4.  Specialized  Residential  Treatment  Center  for  children 

5.  Psychological  Services.  OAftIl  Minoeul,  M.D. 

M vurioe  W.  Mixusk 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  do  you  think  is  most  needed 

ROW  ? 

Miss  Walker.  I think  it  is  very  good  that  you  are  £oing  to  take  a 
good  look  at  what  is  needed.  As  far  as  United  Scholarship  Service 
is  concerned,  the  one  interest  is  in  clearing  up  this  financial  rnd  picture. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Let  me  restate  my  questi  on . Tak- 
ing an  overall  picture  of  the  problems  that  young  Indian  children 
have  in  the  educational  field,  what  is  it  that  you  want  to  sug^totius 
committee  that  would  be  the  most  important  step  that  could  be  taken? 

• - .!  .L  . r ^ r ' **  1 
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Miss  Walker.  This  Wednesday  I visited  a school  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  the  Bowman  School.  Is  it  possible  to  have  a Bowman  School 
on  reservations?  I am  interested  in  quality  education,  as  everyone  is, 
every  parent  is. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  makes  what  they  are  doing 
at  that  school  better  than  the  Indian  school  systems  that  you  have 
seen? 

Miss  Walker.  The  funds  that  they  have  available,  the  teachers  they 
have  available  who  are  well  trained,  the  new  systems  that  they  are 
using  with  the  children. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Could  you  be  more  specific? 

Miss  Walker.  The  kids  go  into  certain  units.  They  are  divided  up 
so  that  their  classroom  isn’t  so  large.  As  with  this  little  7-year-old  girl 
in  whose  home  I was  visiting,  it  was  the  same  kind  of  experience  I had 
in  going  to  college.  We  were  not  divided  in  the  school  in  the  way  that 
they  are. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  is  your  feeling  about  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs’  educational  system ? 

Miss  Walker.  I am  a product  of  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs’ educational  system,  and  maybe  it  has  changed  considerably  since 
I was  in  the  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kans.  But  there  are  a 
lot  of  changes  that  can  be  made.  Some  of  it  has  to  do  with  money,  a 
lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  funds  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Fannin. 

Senator  Fannin.  Miss  Walker,  your  testimony  is  very  valuable.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  some  ideas  on  the  high  school  counseling  pro- 
grams of  college-headed  Indian  students,  to  help  them  choose  a school. 
Do  you  have  any  recommendations  ? 

Miss  Walker.  Very  few  of  the  schools  in  the  West  have  counselors 
on  their  staffs.  The  counselors  I visited  have  felt  that  tlm  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affiairs  or  a State  agency,  or  a tribe,  is  already  taking  care  of 
the  Indian  student.  Therefore,  their  job  is  not  to  help  the  Indian  stu- 
dent in  that  school  in  his  college  counseling. 

Senator  Fannin.  They  really  have  an  obligation  to  help  all  the  stu- 
dents. How  could  we  bring  it  to  their  attention?  Through  the  school 
board  association,  perhaps? 

Miss  Walker.  You  have  directors  of  Indian  education  in  most  of 
the  Western  States.  Their  job  is  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  that  public 
school  system. 

Senator  Fannin.  But  to  reach  the  people  who  are  involved  and  give 
counseling  on  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished, 
don’t  we  have  the  State  (boards  of  education  ? 

Miss  Walker.  X would  think  the  State  Boards  of  Education. 
Senator  Fannin.  They  do  reach  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  And,  of  course,  through  the  TT.S.  Office  of  Edu  ~ation. 

Miss  Walker.  The  Office  of  Education,  yes.  But  the  directors  of  In- 
dian education  are  a part  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
.States.  • ;;  >■/■-  ■ \ 

■ Senator  Fannin.  What  I am  trying  to  determine  is,  how  can  it  be 
accomplished,  if  it  is  not  being  accomplished,  and  what  action  can  be 
taken  to  asffist  in  getting  the  school  authorities  in  realizing  this  need? 
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Xn  many  instances  I don’t  feel  that  they  are  cognizant  of  the  problem. 

Miss  Walker.  Most  Indian  students  in  the  public  school  system  are 
really  kind  of  put  aside.  There  is  always  the  feeling  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  going  to  take  care  of  these  students. 

The  question  that  has  to  be  raised,  as  you  go  out  into  the  held,  is 
what  does  the  school  feel  their  responsibility  is.  Is  it  for  all  of  the 
students,  or  do  you  just  kind  of  have  a segregated  group  and  say  that 
these  people  are  not  going  to  go  to  college  anyway,  they  are  probably 
going  to  vocational  school  because  they  are  very  goou.  with  their  hands. 
Then  they  count  on  this  adult  vocational  training  person  to  come  and 
counsel  with  the  Indian  students.  . 

Senator  Fannin.  This  is  an  administrative  problem.  That  is  why 
I say  thay  should  not  segregate  the  Indian  children  in  this  respect 
with  special  training  programs,  counseling  and  guidance,  whatever 

may  be  involved.  . . 

I was  just  wondering  if  you  had  some  thoughts  as  to  how  we  could 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the  schools.  That  is  why  I men- 
tioned the  school  board  association,  or  maybe  AEA.  I don’t  know  what 
group  might  forcibly  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  administrators. 

Miss  Walker.  Probably  the  best  is  the  Director  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion who  gets  the  funds  and  distributes  them  to  the  schools. 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Miss  Walker.  Thank  you.  . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mrs. 
Pearl  Warren,  director,  Seattle  Indian  Center,  Seattle,  Wash. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  PEARL  WARREN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
SEATTLE  INDIAN  CENTER,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mrs.  Warren.  Honorable  members  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Seattle  Indian  Center, 
of  which  I am  the  executive  director,  has  been;  in  existence  for  7 years. 
It  is  from  mv  experience  with  this  organization  that  I can  comment, 
not  only  on  the  state  of  Indian  education,  but  upon  what  is  needed  to 
improve  a pretty  dismal  situation.  - . 

Being  an  Inaian — I am  a Makah  Indian — and  naving  lived  on  a 
reservation,  attended  an  Indian  boarding  school,  C hemawa,  and  later 
having  lived  in  many  parts  of  'the  United  States  before  returning  to 
Seattle,  I had  had  an  awareness  of  problems  before  ever  entering  into 
my  present  job,  but  the  Indian  Center  experience  has  brought  them 
into  much  sharper  focus, , : ; . . , . , 

The  Indian  Center  was  conceived  originally  as  a type  of  educational 
program.  It  has  been,  from  the.  start,  located  in  downtown  Seattle, 
easily  available  to  bus  lines  from  all  areas.  It  is  operated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Women’s  Service  League,  a group  of  Indian  women  who 
have  more  or  less  banded  together  to  help  their.  o,wn  people.  This  is  a 
little  unusual  in  the  city.  ; : t r to;  , 

Those  of  ,us  who  . helped-  organize  it : felt-,  a need  for  a combined 
facility  to,  assist  Indians  to  become  a,  more  integrated  part  of  the  white 
community,  to  assist  Indians  ,to  find  friends  away  ' worn  taverns,  and 
bars,  to  attempt  to  change,  tide,. community’s  imagen^  the  Indian  as;  a 
drunken,  lazy,  “Skid  Row”  type  individual,  ,to.  assist  with  cpunteling 
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Indians  who  were  too  shy  to  go  to  public  agencies  to  seek  the  kind  of 
help  they  needed,  whether  it  was  a job,  an  education,  welfare,  food, 
clothing,  or  medical  help.  _ _ 

But  we  were  not  trying  to  form  an  Indian  reservation  within  the 
city.  We  wanted  to  make  the  Indian  people  part  of  the  community 
they  live  in.  We  also,  from  the  start,  wanted  to  create  a spot  where 
Indians  could  meet  whites  in  a proud  setting,  one  which  included  the 
Indian  heritage  of  art,  folklore,  and  dance  in  a comfortable  place  in 
the  white  community.  _ 

Those  were  large  and  somewhat  indefinite  gc  als,  but  we  started  with 
the  backing  of  several  churches,  social  agencies,  and  industrial  chari- 
table funds,  and  after  the  first  year,  became  a member  of  the  United 
Good  Neighbor  Fund.  _ 

May  I say  that,  in  a way,  we  have  played  it  by  ear.  We  are  and  have 
tried  to  be  “what  was  needed.”  Ana  we  think  we  are  fulfilling  our 
expectations  far  beyond  what  we  originally  hoped  to  do. 

All  of  this  may  seem  to  be  beside  the  point,  but  it  is  not,  for  the 
Indian  Center  has  been  a tremendous  experience  in  adult  education 
for  everyone  involved.  And  that  includes  the  community.  This  has 
been  an  education  for  the  white  community  to  find  an  Indian  organiza- 
tion like  ours  in  a large  city  like  Seattle. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  overall  result  thus  far  in  the  activities 
of  the  American  Indian  Women’s  Service  Teague  is  in  the  self- 
development of  these  people.  We  started  with  a group  of  shy  women 
who  had  absolutely  no  experience  with  community  service  as  it  is 
understood  by  the  non-Indian.  They  were  accustomed  to  cooking  and 
serving  large  meals  for  large  groups  at  the  Indian  get-togethers,  pot- 
latches,  round-ups,  salmon  bakes — and  were  good  at-  it. 

But  they  were  not  accustomed  to  joining  the  people  at  the  table 
and  making  conversation  about  their  problems  or  the  problems  of  their 
associates.  They  had  more  than  the  ordinary  woman’s  concerns  about 
their  children,  their  husbands,  their  homes,  because  in  most  cases, 
they  lacked  understanding  of  all  that  was  happening  to  them — -the 
high  cost  of  living  in  a big  city,  the  job  insecurity  of  their  husbands 
if  they  had  husbands,  the  pressures  on  their  children  that  were  entirely 
different  from  their  own  experiences  at  reservation  schools  or  boarding 
schools.  ' • 

Many  of  these  women  did  not  admit  to  their  Indian  blood  among 
their  neighbors  because  of  unpleasant  experiences  in  their  past.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  very  lonely  socially  because  they  had  so  little 
in  common  with  those  same  neighbors. 

Probably  the  strongest  reason  for.  starting  the  Center  was  that 
loneliness.  ‘ ’•  • r" . •• . 1 . 7;  . 

Today,  through  the  process  of  a very  slow1  but  sure  effort  to  involve 
them  in  community  life  and  to  give  them  tools’  and  assurances  and  con- 
fidence in  their  own  abilities*  as  well  as  pride  in  their  heritage,  there 
is  a significant  Change.  v : V-  -m-:? ■ : ' 

We  have  members  of  the  Indian  Center  on  the  boards  of  the  Council 
on  Aging,  the  lekral  aid  program  of  the  OEO,  the  Seattle-King  Cdurity 
Board  of  the  OEO,  the  Htflhan  Sights  Commission  for  the  Catholic 
Archdiocese,  and  thd  cpn^lthity  aid -prb^ahi.  We  b^ 
whp,  acquired  .their  tfainibgf  w^ith  us  supervising . cpmmuhity  action 
programs:  We  sent1  two1  youhg  women  to  Greeley  Colorado  College’to 
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learn  prescliool  teaching  techniques  to  work  with  the  Head  Start 
program.  . . 

We  hope  to  have  our  own  Headstart  program  in  the  city  of  Seattle. 
We  have  women  previously  on  welfare  and/ or  ADC  who  have  taken 
free  practical  nursing  courses  and  are  now  proudly  supporting  their 
families  with  help  from  no  one,  other  than  maybe  bus  fare  from  us 
and  their  uniforms  that,  they  had  to  have  to  stay  in  the  training  pro- 
gram that  they  were  in. 

And  more  than  that,  we  have  a lot  of  women  who  now  attend  PTA 
meetings  in  their  districts  and  are  involving  themselves  in  the  real 
problems  of  their  children. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  were  bringing  Indian  women  into  com- 
munity life,  we  started  the  Indian  Youth  Activities  Club.  This  club, 
sponsored  by  young  women  of  the  Service  League,  but  run  by  the 
young  people,  has  run  the  gamut  of  programs,  from  Indian  dancing 
classes  and  horseback  riding  and  swimming  parties  to  sponsorship  of 
tutoring  sessions  for  junior  high  and  high  school  students  and  retreats 
to  learn  leadership  for  our  reservation  and  Seattle  young  people. 

The  tutoring  was  done  by  volunteers,  Indian  students,  who  were 
going  to  the  University  of  Washington.  We  have  kept  most  of  our 
program  Indian  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  past  the  Indians  have 

been  left  out.  _ „ , , . . - 

TVe  are  proud  of  our  Indian  Center  Board  because  it  consists  of 
Indians  and  non-Indians,  and  they  sit  at  the  same  table  as  non-Indians 
to  make  decisions  that  concern  the  Indian  people. 

The  non-Indians  *et  at  the  table  and  made  decisions  that  concerned 
Indians  and  have  turned  around  and  have  said*  a W e have  decided  this 

is  what  is  best  for  you.”  . . , , . ...  . 

I am  thankful  for  the  subcommittee  being  interested  m this,  that 
they  are  actually  asking  some  of  the  Indians  to  participate  in  tms, 
because  we  like  to  have  some  part  in  making  or  helping  to  make  . .e 
decisions  that  concern  us  as  Indian  people. 

The  satisfactions  for  these  young  people  in  learning  to  do  things 
well,  from  running  meetings  to  winning  Ibeauty  contests,  modeling  in 
fashion  shows,  becoming  the  finest  dancer  or  horseback  rider,  have 
carried  over  into  their  school  lives  where  better  grades,  enough  confi- 
dence to  participate  in  white-student  activities  and  higher  scholastic 
goals  have  been  the  result.  ; • . ■ "■  _ , 

^We  have  one  high  school  girl  who  went  from  president  of  thex  outh 
Activities  group  to  president  of  the  ^senior  class  in  a_  Seattle  high 
school.  She  was  one  of  the  shyest  girls  to  start,  out  in  the  Yoitth 
Activities  Club,  but  she  became  president  and  is  now  president  of  a 
senior  class  in  one  of , the  big  high  schools  in  Seattle. 

Senator  Xuitnedt  of  New  York.  What. tribe  was  she  from  ?; 

Mrs.  Waseen.  She  was  a Nez  Perce,  from,  Idaho.  5 She , was  a 

fullblood.,  ■,  ;r  V' V , 

Several  years  ago  the  American  IndianAssociatee  groupwas  formed.' 
of  people  either  , of  Indian  ancestry  or  special;  interest  ; ini  Indian 
problems^  This  group,  with  the  Indian  i Center  and.  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  took  as  their  goal  the  improvement  of 
Indian  education.  -‘.i 

.They  conferred  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Louis 
Bruno,  on  what  they < considered  the  most  important  first  efforts  to  be 
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made  toward  general  improvement  of  Indian  youth  education.  Their 
first  goals  were  to  be  improvement  of  teacher  understanding  and  tech- 
niques with  Indian  students,  and  improved  counseling  methods. 

With  the  Intertribal  Council  of  Western  Washington  and  the  facili- 
ties of  Western  Washington  State  College  in  Bellingham-  3 years  ago 
this  summer  they  sponsored  their  first  Indian  teaching  workshop. 

Professor  Tom  Billings  of  Western  supervised  the  program,  a 
three-credit,  2-week  workshop  on  the  problems  of  Indian  children — 
on  and  off  the  reservations- — and  methods  of  overcoming  these 
problems. 

A fter  2 years  under  a general  sponsorship  and  control,  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  program  went  to  the  Seattle  Indian  Center,  beginning 
this  past  summer.  During  part  of  the  past  3 years,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  has  paid  an  education  counselor  co  work 
half-time  at  the  Center. 

The  first  counselor,  Joan  UaF ranee  Lupson,  a Chippewa  Indian, 
is  now  working  in  the  Community  Aid  program.  Our  present  coun- 
selor, Miss  Jean  Hunt,  has  been  working  full  time  for  the-  past  several 
months,  with  the  rest  of  her  salary  paid  by  the  United  Scholarship 
Fund. 

Jean  is  a Yakima  Indian  and  a graduate  of  Western  Washington 
State  College.  She  will  soon  become  education-counselor  supervisor 
for  the  project  Upward  Bound  for  the  'State  of  Washington,  which 
has  recently  become  another  responsibility  of  the  center,  with  an 
OEO  grant  to  finance  the  recruitment  and  administration  programs 
involved. 

As  the  previous  speaker  said,  finances  are  always  our  biggest  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  money  for  Indian  work.  And  when  it  becomes,  as  they 
say,  segregated,  it  has  to  -be  segregated  in  order  to  give  any  results. 

We  had  a preschool  program  of  Indian  children,  and  we  picked  up 
what  Head'  Start  didn’t  get.  It  was  a door-to-door  thing,  knocking 
on  doors  and  getting  these  children  from  the  homes.  - ; 

For  instance*  they  knocked  on  one  door,  and  a man  came  to  the  door, 
saw  they  were  Indian,  and  listened-  to  them.  A lot  of  times  they  have 
had  non-Indian  community  aids  coming  to  the  door,  and  they  will  shim 
the  door  in  their  faces.  But  this  has  heeen  their  admission  into  the 
Indian  homes,  that  they  are  Indian  themselves^  so  they  will  not  be 
making  fun  of  them  or  prying  into  their  business.  ■ ’ 

I think  this  is  why  the  Indian  programs  that  ‘have 'been  run  by  In- 
d ians  are  so  successful  for  the  Indians.  * • > - ; 

It  was  under  Jean  s direction  that  the  Teacher  Workshop  this  sum- 
mer was  undoubtedly  our  most  successful  one:  The:  program  of  study 
included  Indian  leaders  explaining  to  the  teachers  the  facts  of  Indian 
life— -entirely  different  and  often  opposite  economic  values,  different 
discipHnes,  different  goals.  ''  .yV  -T'i:  ; 

It  included  field  trips  to  two  . nearby  reservations  with  elderly  In- 
dians talking  on  theproud  heritage  of  Indian  culture- -It  dxplairiod  how 
often,  ‘‘the  first  thing  an  Indian  child  ‘had  to1 16am:  in  si  .middle-class 
white  school  was  the  English*  laUguagd,  which  was  ar  foreign  language 
to  them,”  the  lack  of  identification  of  the  lndiah  child  with  the  middle-: 
class  white  child  in  his  first  reading  lesson.  .xuvrui^ir  i>>:  ? 

The  secOhd  week  of  the  program  was  devoted  to  successful  techniques, 
that  had  Been5  used  by  ’ teachers'  in!  a variety  of  schools!,  both  on  aiid  off 
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•ad,  c van  more  importantly,  to  find  funds  for 
children  toraoeatnoaS  institutions. 

■Indent  off  the  warwtka  com  not  tap  tribal  and  BIA 
for  scholarship  money.  When  we  leavo  the 


nog  for  scnotarsnip  money,  wnen  we  »eavo  vne  i 
• Indian  privilege*  xhsBl  4.  has  their  line  right  < . 

j.  That  is  the  extent  of  their  iatarat  in  Indiana  This  is  their  job. 
We  here  had  a few  BIA  education  ddah  who  hare  winked  at  the 
rales  and  helped  students  attending  nearby  schools,  but-  in  the  majority 
of  cease  oar  problem  haa  been  to  and  other  aooreee  of  money  to  ielp 
the  Indian  student  whr  i • not  lirinf  on  a reservation,  A system  that 
aaalns  it  poerible  for  ona  brother  who  lives  at  home  on  the  reservation 
to  twabto  to  attend*  school  on  a scholarship  and  another  brother,  per- 
haps being  cared  for  by  relatives  in  a pea  ray  city,  to  be  able  to  mi  no 
help  at  all  ie  patently  unjust,  because  sometimes  the  Indian  student’s 
parents  don’t  feel  they  arequke  ranking  it  on  the  reservation  and  will 
into  Seattle  or  some  other  big  eity  to  go  to  school, 
isnriial  sitnatinn  end  finding-  a jmt  for  the  atirliint  i-  qpiba 


I wonld  Uhs  to  sea  Indian  oentars  off  the  type  _ 

anmmA  in  many  citiee  m the  United  Staten  I would  like  to  see  them 
ran  entirely  by  Indka  For  anisetree,  we  hope  for  a more  certain 
off  incorns  for  wantons  and  eounssUng  set  vie*  and,  probably 
orient  of  all,  we  wonld  like  to  fulfill  an  aaotntion  that  has 
off  our  Indian  Education  WwkAop  atnoe  it  began 
We  fast  that  the  workshop  has  been  ainganrh  ■ucjceaar.il,  but  with 
a vary  aemll  ladiwne  Whs*  we  want  is  BnmnM  aarintien  n a to  be  aMe 
to  tafia  an  edeoation  task  into  each  school  in  the  State  off  ^Wash- 

that  lies  Indian  wtaadmntaand  require  twerihers  in  that  school  to 

in  the  specie!  problems  of  Indian 
off  which  is  right -for 


do  not  know  enough  of  our  own 

a*»a  vnaua  to  pMc  the  good  out  of  each  culture  and 

■till  survive  in  thi  different  mvtwwwnsit. 

Wa  are  Impressed  with  reeulta  that  are  coming  from  roch  pro- 
“ “ ~ “ ‘ ~ 'the  Vista  pro- 

ggam  os  leserewnoew,  Uttleoff ‘tins  f 

tost  the  “giUs**  to  have  the  aaffjty  off  the  reservation  and  try  to  make 
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his  vrny  in  the  cities  For  him,  it  is  too  easy  to  just  slide  mto  the  vicious 
circle  of  too  little  education  to  get  a decent  job,  lack  of  permanent 
employment,  shortened  goals  for  nim self,  and,  therefore,  a poor  start 
for  hia  children.  ....  

One  of  our  problems  is  eligibility.  When  a nonreservation  In- 

dian goes  to  an  agency  for  assistance,  they  see  that  he  is  an  Indian  and 
send  him  to  the  BIA.  At  the  BIA,  he  is  told  that  since  he  does  not  live 
on  the  reservation,  he  cannot  be  'helped.  And,  in  addition,  since  he 
is  not  living  on  the  reservation,  he  has  no  spokesman  or  organization 
he  can  gotolike  the  Tribal  Council. 

We  axe  striving  to  malm  inroads  into  these  problems.  Ours  is  a self- 
help  program.  While  U6N  supports  80  percent  of  our  budget,  we  raise 
20  percent.  But  besides  running  the  organization,  we  still  have  to  try 
to  raise  money  for  our  share  in  the  community. 

A a I said  before,  we  didn’t  want  to  start  an  Indian  reservation  in  the 
middle  of  town.  We  wanted  to  make  the  Indians  part  of  the  community 
that  they  lived  in-  In  doing  this,  we  have  to  educate  the  community  in 
their  obligations  to  helping  us,  the  same  as  they  do  any  other  people  in 
the  city  of  Seattle.  . . , . 

It  is  not  a large  budget,  approximately  $17,000  this  year,  which  in- 
cludes everything  from  rent  and  salaries  to  paper  clips.  For  each  of  our 
Hpw»inl  programs  in  education,  in  reservation  relations^  we  must  spend 
mnrh  valuable  time  seeking  outside  financial  help  from  private  or 
public  funds.  We  are  entirely  independent  of  BIA  assistance,  except 
where  we  get  scholarship  funds  tor  individual  students. 

Maintaining  our  independence  and  the  all-Indian  character  of  our 
program  is  of  extreme  importance  to  us,  and  we  believe  that  is  the 
main  reason  for  the  success  we  have  had. 

We  strongly  favor  a special  vocational-training  program  for  Indian 
studenteof  all  ages.  It  is  one  area  we  will  explore  in.  the  future. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  Indian  fit  into  tine  white  man’s  culture,  but 
as  an  T1*^**1*)  proud  to  be  an  Indian,  traveling  comfortable  beside  his 
white  brother  in  education,  economic  opportunity,  and  social 
adjustment.  •' 

Senator  Fajwin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Warren,  for  the  very 
informative  statement  about  the  program  you  have  in  Seattle. 

There  are  marry  small  communities  that  always  need  programs  such 
as  you  have  outlined.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  these 
could  be  organized? 

I note  .that  you  did  say,  uI  would  like  to  see  Indian’  centers  of  this 
type  operating  in  many  cities  of  the  country.’5  The  great  ‘problem,  of 
course,  is  the  financing  and,  also,  finding  people  who  will  take  an 
interest.  • • V’-t  ■ [’ . 

Mrs.  Wabhbw.  * We  have  qiitite  a lot  o<£  Indian  pebple  who  are  edu- 
cated^ and  ifthey  had  an  opportunity  to  work  f or  tneir  own  people, 
they  wouldi.  I think  if  they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
for  their  own  people,  there  would  be  more  aedicationand  more  under- 
standing in  ithe .program,  than  from  the  non-Indian  who  comes  in  just 
for  the  salary,  fi'ui/i  .nrooab  : 

Senator  Famtin.  You  understands  that  oim  committee,  of  course,  is 
specifically  working:  on  the  education  programs;  do  feel,  though, 
that  the  adult.education  factor  is  also  an  important  fieictor.  ’ 
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We  want  to  go  beyond  this,  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  the  college 
programs. 

Mrs  Warren--  This  is  where  we  feel  that  there  should  be  some 
understanding  from  the  teachers,  the  educators,  of  the  Indians  and 
their  problems. 

Senator  Fannxn.  You  talk  about  a program  that  you  have  for  adult 
education  for  everyone  involved.  You  explained  some  of  the  activities, 
but  I am  just  wondering  if  you  can  be  specific. 

Do  you  have  vocational  training  involved  in  the  Indian  Center  in 
Seattle? 

Mrs.  Warren.  If  we  have  the  money,  if  we  have  a resource  that  we 
can  tap*, 

Senator  Fannin.  But  at  the  present  time  you  do  not  have  that? 

Mrs.  Warren.  No.  We  do  not  haye  the  money. 

Senator  Fannin.  You  are  really  promoting,  advocating,  and  spon- 
soring programs  that  would  lap  over  to  the  cities? 

Mrs.  Warren.  Yes,  sir.  You  see,  as  it  is,  the  vocational  programs 
are  for  the  reservation  Indians.  When  we  leave  the  reservations,  we  are 
not  eligible  for  them.  . ...  - . 

We  even  have  a rough  time,  say,  for  instance,  if  we  go  to  the  King 
County  Hospital  in  Seattle  and  they  see  that  we  are  Indian.  They 
say,  “Go  to  the  BIA,  go  to  Public  Health.” 

We  really  get  a runaround  as.  far  as  eligibility  is  concerned.  We 
feel  that  if  Hie  public  was  educated,  if  there-  was  some  way  that  they 
could  educate  the  public,  it  would  help. 

Senator  Fannin.  But  financing  is  one  of  the  great  problems  that 
you  have,  as  you  have  explained.  , /,  . ... 

As  far  as  these  problems,  with,  the  Indian  people  are  concerned,  do 
you  feel  that  they  h^ve  more  diificulty  obtaining  credit,  financing 
their  obligations,  than  the  non-Indian  people  ?/  ; V .V  . : 

Mrs.  Wabken.  Yes,  they  dp, j bemuse  a lot  of  the  non-Indians  who 
see  an. Indian  come  in, 'say  fpr  a loan,  mil  figure:  “Well,  he 4s. shift- 
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lived  in  Seattle  for  quite  a while.  Then  they  take  into  consideration 
how  long  you  have  been  in  the,  city  and  whethei:  joq  will.go  back  to  the 


reser^tian.  If  you  gPt  back  to/ the  /yese^^Hon!  > wy-canjt;  .touch,  you. 
Sehatbr  FAnninI  I think  about  this  problem  spro^cally  in  rotation 


to  the  educational  program  of  the  youngstei^-This  isa  factor  inyolyed, 

Mrs.  WArrbn.  Yes.'  " ' -l  ' ' - ' Cj v; 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you  very ; much,  Mrs..  Warren.  We  appre- 


> -r  4 - *' , ••  ■* rj  . ri  rS.'^r'i  r 1 1 ft.rl 


'was  for  tne  N^^c^lrut  I$jifii|e^ 

That  school  was  closed  fcothe  Northyr^  Indiafi^  That  ^vered  al>put 
th^  Sto^.^ow  ^e  Ixap  ytjo,  send 
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A lot  of  the  people  that  go  into  the  city,  according  to  the  economic 
situation,  can’t  keep  the  children  in  towns  when  they  want  "to -send 
them  to  a boarding  school.  They  are  not  eligible  for  the  Indian  board- 
ing schools.  That  goes  back  to  your  Indian- off -reservation  eligibility. 

You  are  the  first  comittee  that  I know  of  which  has  ever  been  inter- 
ested in  it. 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Warren.  Again,  we 
appreciate  the  information  you  have  given  us. 

The  next  witness  is  not  here. 

Senator  Kenndy,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  has  been  called  to  the 
floorof  the  Senate.  We  have  a vote  coming  at  11:30. 

We  will  recess  until  11 :35  or  11 :40. 1 am  sorry  for  the  delay,' but  it 
is  necessary  to  get  to  the  floor. 

(A  recess  was  taken  from  11 :20  a.m.  until  12  rlO  p.m.) 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

Our  witness  will  be  Mr.  John  Belindo. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  BELINDO,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS,  WASHINGTON,  D C. 

Mr.  Beundo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I am  John  Belindo,  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Kennedy,  of  New  York.  Before  you  proceed,  let  me  explain 
that  Senator  Fannin  has  been  called  to  an  important  meeting.  He  will 
try  to  get  over  as  soon  as  that  is  finished. 

Mr.  Beundo.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I would  like  to  apologize  for  not.  having  written  testimony  prepared 
for  you.  It  will  reach  you  this  afternoon  from  the  printers. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  Y ork.  That  is  perfectly.all  right., 

Mr.  Beundo.  I am  John  Belindo,  a Kiowa-Navajo  and  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  ingress  of  American  Indians,  which  is  the 
only  private  organization  of  the  Indian  people  themselves,  whe^:  the 
voting  program  is  limited  to  legally  iwogiiized  Indians  and  Indian 
tribes.  ' . ’ ?"*  CC 

Our  organization  represents  some  90  tribes.,  including  Alaska  native 
Villages,  andreflects  a major  cross-section  of  the  native  American 
population  of  our  Nution.  " v . 

In  our  contract  with?  the  tribfei  it  enables  us ’to  ihamtaih  a current 
knowledge  of  the  different  problems  affecting  the  I^d^ 

Alaska  native  people.  , ; ... 

T am  honored  by  vour  invitationtps^^ 
views  on  a subject  of  vital  concern^  aU^lhdian  A I al^O  want 

fb ' acknowledge  our  ■ appreciation  for  rthe  efforts  bfVSeiiatprtlW,4yne 


guished  committee,  and,  of  course.  Senator^ Robert  F-  Kennedy  ;fbbhis 
ecision  to  accept  the  chaiimanship.  ^ , ,.4  ■ iv.;, 

•n  irphe  central  thesib  of  these  hearings  is  that  the  'American  Indian 
children  are  facing  a crisis  in  education.  I seriously  doubt  that  even  a 
significant  minority  of  the  American  people  believe  any  such  thing. 
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The  foundations  of  this  scepticism  are  varied  but  concurrent.  The 
principal  one  is  that  for  the  past  25  years  Americans  have  witnessed 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  national  economy  and  the  material  well- 
being of  human  society.  ^ ' . , , . 

The  rising  level' of  prosperity  has  been  characterized  by  improve- 
ments in  housing,  transportation,  education,  health,  recreation,  and 
other  mainstream  amenities  with  a vastly  better  condition  now  than 

in  times  past.  • " ■ . ...  , . 

. Thus,  a great  many  citizens  of  our  coimtry,  however  urgent  they  reel 
the  need  is  for  further  improvement  in  Indian  affairs, : nonetheless 
assume  that  conditions  among  Polish^  Italians,  Greek,  Germans,  Span- 
ish; and  other  minority  groups,  as  well  as  Indian  Americans,  are  far 
better  now  than  they  ever ;have  been.  • ? V.  ; ‘ V 

What,  then,  is1  the  case  for  the  crisis  ? I believe  the  case' rests  largely 
on  three  sets  of  f acts^  which  are  somewhat  related  to  each  other  but 
which  tend  to  be  perceived  With  an  equilibrium  by  persons  interested 
in  this  particular  subjeet'.'  *-  -i  ‘ t 

The  first  set  of  facts  is  that  American  Indian  children  are  alienatea- 
from  their  culture  and  are -inmates  of  a 20th  century  Wasteland.  \ 

The  second  set  6f  facte  is  addressed  to  severe  financial  strains  Which 
* lost  Indian  tribes  aiid  reservations  are  now  experiencing.  ' 

A third  set  concerns  the  growth  of  the  Indian  population  with  re- 
spect to  their  indigenous  hoines  and  land  base,  and  the  appearance  of 
a large  number  of  Indian  families  in  west  coast  cities.  :i " 

Take,  for  instance,  45,000  Indians  in  the -Los  Angeles  area  alone, 
which  has1  ied’people’  to  assert’  that  the  Indians  are  in  a social  and 
economic  Upheaval,  that  the  migration  of  Indian  families  to  the  inner 
core  of  the  cities  is  indicative  of  their  enthusiasm  and  the  basic  guts  of 
the  involvement.  _ 1 ; - •’•V.  ^'r\. 

•;'>This:asseitidi^snptolear.''^  ■ : " : I., 

Iii  ‘ any  event,  -it  ^remains  the  case ! that'  only  a handful  of  Americans 
perceive  the  Indians,  contemporary  problems  as  W direct  r^Ult  of  the1 
malfunotioningdf  the  educational  process.  - ; ! 

But  there'  is  y4t  another  source  of  reluctance  to  accept  the  “Urgency 
of  Indian  educational  problems,  which  is  more  difficult  to  isqlate  than 
to < prove.  I Would  call  it  the  “crisis ; in  confidence”;  With  regard  to  the 
efforts 'that  have . already’  been  made  by  various1  agencies  to  deal  with 
the'edUcationalpi^bleni 


more  kaleidoscopic  than  any  formula  laid  down  in  Washington  Would * 
jetniit;  .nsilp;  d4Mw  ttctfSSO;.  ^ I . 

r constantly » fold -by  the  department  of  ‘ Interior  to  takefris&s ' 
with  our  natural  resour<Sa,^bul  ^c^fding’tidi  the  . 

Affairs,  Indians  are  not  strong  enough  to  make  decisions  concerning 
our  children,  our  schools,  and  our  human  resources. 

89-101 — 69-^rPt,  1-rr— 15 
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In  any  event,  the  bureaucrats  propose  to  spend  money  on  services 
and  projects  which  produce  little- or  no  effect  and  risk  being  thought 

ridiculous  or  worse  by  *the  people. they  are  trying  to  reach. 

And  these  educational  administrators  in  their  ivory  towers  would 
delude  themselves  if  they  did  not  see.  that  this  judgment  has  already 
been  reached  by  a large  ninnber  of  Indians. 

I believe ; our  difficulty'  here  has  two  quite  different  components. 

The  first  is  tliat  the  Government’s  commitment  to  evaluate  the  edu- 
cation needs  of  the,  American  Indian  children  raises  ambivalent  emo- 
tions in  most  tribes,  emotions  of , attraction,  fear,  trust,  and  distrust. 
This  is  not  only 'because  special  concerted  efforts;  of  this  kind!  can;  and 
have  blown  up  in  the.  policymaker’s  face  when  it, turns  out  his  ^program 
shows  little  or  none  of  the  effects  it  is  supposed  to.'achieve.' - 

The.  1^67;  Indian  i Resources  De’  elopment  Act  faSted  to  • win . wide 
spread; ‘TnrHan  .support  this ; year  because  the'  bill  emphasized  the  de- 
velopment of -the  land  rather  than  the  development  oftherpeople  who 
lived  on  the  land.  It  is  so  because  in  areas  of  Indian  policy,  mots  simply 
are  not  neutrals -« ; r :•*.!*  '•* 

So  most  policy  arrangements  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
with  Indian  tribes  rest/  on  assumptions  about  the  fact  of  a given  situa- 
tion. To  challenge  such  facts  is  also  to  challenge  the  trustee  arrange- 


ment. j V /-H>  if/, ; ?...*»  i <•»;{':  ;j  i ><•.  -Hi;  • • ■■  ' ' - 

Certainly  we  would;  agree  that1  committee  findings  or  i task-force  re- 
ports^— almost  invariably  complex,  cautious,  and 'having  the  most  mod- 
est impact-r— are  hardly. .attuned  .to- . political  rhetoric. 

The, second  source  .of  s difficulty,  ihowoYor,  iSj-pf  quite  different  na- 
ture.; It. is  thatiup  imtii  now  the  Jjspartmept , of-  the;  Interior,  through 
the  Bureau  of  ffndian  Affairs,  has  had  ayirt\i^  m°noP.oly  on  evalu-tin^ 
and  determining  the  educational  needs  of  Indian  children.; . - y [<  j •/  q j 77  ? 

Tr>  Congress,  the  tribal  councils,  and  the.  State  ,]fodi^^ 
they, are  simply  told  the  results  pfjsuc^  an,  evaluation*  ;Thoy  dcm.’t;haye 
to.  agree*  Jmtr  tjh.eyi-:ar©  hai^tput.  to  disagi^ee.;  * n.Uiqi 

There  is  nothing  sinister  about, this  j state)  of;  affairs.  .Serioqs  in-depth  5 

investi  ~ ' ^ " -~L~~  — 1 — 1 ° Aa~ 

vel« 


standby  .the  ^nate  ?or  ; House  Interior  findj  i^plarj;  Aff^rSf^mmife’  > 
tees,  or  task-force  meetings  sponsored  by  the  executive  2d©ps<tt?h©ot3, 
are ; held^b^hind  closed  doors  V.i  • 

; , The  ffndmgs  of  sjic^  ®eqtrak;3^^ 


va^age.y^-i-m^dp  r tc^liih/ liie&ait^c^ 

: Second,  rthese  consensus  seekerAjbehdn^  doprsyara/©^ 

■"  ***  ‘,i — Tth^suifctbeir* 


to  thd  constant  , temptation^ 

purp^es^./l^ereis  ^ one-tp  hO;  ons;  actually 

bohe^t.  r jb'bv-fp ffeii-'W  itrhv/vxb  Biss’*  iJsmifto-L ■ . 

Third,  universities  and  other  private  groups,  which, ^ 
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So  the  simple  fact  that  thk  committee  is  under  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  rather  than,  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs  Committee,  will  be  a new  source  of  knowledge  for 
the  Indian  people.  If  it  is  accepted  as  a standard  forum  in  debating 
publicly  other  issues  of  major  importance,  it  is  likely  to  raise  con- 
si  derably  the  level  of  that  discourse. 

So  this  source  of  knowledge  should  not  remain  an  executive  monop- 
oly. Indians,  like  other  people,  by  and  large,  do  their  best.  They  do 
not  cheat,  they  do  not  abandon  their  responsibilities,  and,  above  all, 
they  appreciate  honesty. 

How  is  Congress  to  respond  to  improving  the  qualitative  and 
qualitative  aspects  of  education?  I would  offer  this  analogy  :■ Most 
Indian  groups  have  clung^  to  enough  of  their'  traditional  cultures  to 
prevent  them  from  adopting  fhiHy  the  white  American  culture,  in- 
cluding d>ts_  attitude  toward  education  and  its  use1'  of  i education  as 
areas  of  social  mobility  and  occupational  achievement.  ■ 

Those  Indian  groups  who  move  into  the  stream  of  dominant  Amer- 
ican culture  win  gradually  make  more  use  of  schooling  and  will 
perform  better  as  scholars.  This-inay  take  a long  time* 

• . It  seems  that  the  Indian  groups;  who  do  move  into  American  culture 

come  iii  at  the  lower  economic  levels  and  require  a generation  or  two 
. to  learn  the  ways  of  upward  mobility,  including  the  use  of  education 
for  this  purpose.  ' ; ; ....  . 


As  ar  aid  in  helping  Indian  students  obtain ' the  obj  ective  of  higher 
educat  ion,  I would  like  to  suggest  that  Congress' might  now  establish 
as. a separate  agency,  an  Office  of  Indian  Education  Resources  Evalua- 
tion, ■ a model;  agency  which  would  have  the  • task  off  -systematically 
e v alauting  the  results  of  educational  programs  currently  available  to 
assist,  school  systems  with  the  education  ofTndian  children:  - ’ \ . v > ; • 

Such  an  office  could  be  locateddnthe  rOffi.ce>  of  GEduoation  and  func- 
tion as  :a  separator  independent  agency.  Butits- essential  feature  must 
be  that.it  be  staffed;  by  Indian  and  non-Indian  > professional  educators. 

It  would  regularly,  assessthe’fcresults  of  Grovefnment  progimms  ixi  the 
same  'manner  that  the  Goyernment  Accounting  Office  iregularly  audits 
therm  ,rTt  j should. , be expected  i that . , their  recommendations  ‘ 1 or. . their 
findings  willinot  ber  dramatic. or  lqudck.*in  joining,  or  that  thbyfwill  ;put 
an  end  to  argument.  Quite  the  contrail^  ^Will;  probably,  occurs  But  the 
[longrun  effect  would  be  immensely  usefhl.v  Vo  fir;  n-l 

I have  a story  here  in  oonclusidhtthat,* I'  ■would^'like’"tO:  recite:^  It 
cohcerns'SimjOmef  j who  is  O/iHopiv  ' If-  s.l  -rVl^l 


illness  during  which  ihe . wasluncohscious  four  tithes'  and^had'  ^vision 
of  theHopiSp 

r i*  I>urmg  _ 

way  of  his  fathers.  He'saitt:,fv/^’.'/':'':. 

f;«  LAs  r lay  'Me-l>lcCb]£eb, W H , 

I could.  . talk  llte  a gentlem'an,  read,  write,  

f oSC'  aUcoiff.  -tliel>o©Ics 

frotball y^.awlng; my  TOprtnera  and  j&h  dirt^s^  . 


hdescenoe  the?  concluded  she;;  should^  teturn1  to;  the 
said:  ’•/  - >';•  ■•  r /-■  oVVVV.V:^'-:\\:r. 

my  s^ool<iaysT  hudl Sjtt-'S*.  had'  !i eji^ed. 
e,  land  ciplier.  If:-cotild  ’name 5 alf’tfife 
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follow  if  I Wish  to  live  and  I want  to  become  a real  Hopi  again,  to  sing  the  old 

songs  and  to  feel  free  to  make  love  without  the  feax  of  sm  or  rawhide.  ; 

I think  this  is  essentially  the  song  of  every  Indian  and  Indian  tribe, 
a certain  feeling  of  freedom,  a chance  to  be  free  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  within  the  context  of  a sensitive  and  thorough  committee  such 
as  we  have  here  today. 

That  is  all  I have  to  say.  ■ „ • ' ' ‘ . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I gather  from  what  you  are  saying 
that  the  Government  of  our  society  has  thrust  itself  upon  th^Indians, 
in  all  of  their  affairs,  not  only  their  educational  system  but  their 
whole  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Beeindo.  That  is  correct,  i ; •’  , „ " '1  , J 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  It  is  on  the  edge,  really,  of  destroy- 
ing them.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Beeindo.  Yes.  . ■ ; 

I am  sure  you  have  heard  this  view  expressed  by  many  anthropol- 
ogists. The  Indian  becomes  distraught  because  he  cannot  relate  his 
experiences  to  the  so-called  mainstream  of  American  life.  ...  ....  ,, 
Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Why  have  other  groups  within  the 
United  States  been  able  to  adapt  and,  I suppose,  mtimately  wcome 
assimilated  in  the  country,  and  thathas  been  less  true  of  the  Indians . 

Mr.  Beeindo.  Historically,  it  boils  down  to  the  Indians  havrng  a 
deep  traditional  core,  possessing  and  recognizing  the  same  attributes 
peculiar  to  our  lieroes  in  the  early  history  of  o ir  N aition. 

I think.  Senator  Kennedy,  that  you  recognize  the  contributions  ol 
George  Washhigton  dry  perhaps,  Thomas  Jefferson  on  Ahraham  Bin- 
coin- — all  are  great  men  whom  you  honor  and  re vere.^ut. the  Indians 
do  not  necessarily  worship  or  revere  the  same  heroes  that  you  do.  1 hen 
as  now,  there  /remains  an;  element  ‘of  belonging,  spirit  becoming' more 

forceful  and ‘more  effective  as  the  years  go  by  i.y  ! ‘ 

- I think  the  new-  Indian*  leaders  are  going  back,  bo  :the  preservations 
and  into  the  Indian  communities  saying,--  ;tWe  are  here  to  help  you, 
and  we  are  here  to  -win: the  confidence  of  those  who  peed  us;  _ ’ 

• { I think  whether  or  not ; an  Indian  is.  able  to  assimilate  depends  on 

n ! — 4.  eh  a o c n RPrfl  ■ lTircll  ft  PTOWS  TIT)  HI  « 
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atner  xasii  > " v-  _ -7;:  : : . :•  . ■ ■-  • 

_ Kennedy  of  New  York.  Do  jrou  believe  that  there  is  ii  ne 

for  more  ©observation  day^  Y 

Mr.  Beeindo.  There  is  definitely  a peed  for  ^ day 

schools.^ gjhevi^^  ^ &■**&&•*  nrwwn.ta-.on  n ©nendentlv  ox 

total T 6bihmunity> ydevelopmenti 
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his  native  environment  and  isolate  him  from  other  very  important 
processes  in  the  education  cycle.  For  instance,  in  a boarding  school 

there  is  no  daily  interaction  with  parents.  ■ ■ . , 

He  doesn’t  have  any  interaction  at  all  with  his  parents,  friends,  ana 
the  community  around  him.  All  of  these  factors  ar©  very  essential 
in  the  development  of  the  integral  person,  be  he  white,  Negro,  or 

American  Indian.  , • . , . . , , 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  What  do  you  think  we  should  do 

instead  of  the  boarding  school  ? _ _ , , . . „ 

Mr.  Belindo.  That  is  a difficult  question  to  answer.  I tlunk  tor  one 
thing,  there  should  be  a strong  orientation  program  for  teachers  going 
into  reservation  boarding  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  list  priorities  because 
some  say,  the  first  problem  is  high  unemployment.  You  have  to  find 
employment  for  Indian  fathers  before  we  can  think  of  improving  the 

educational  system.  . . j1  , 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I arm  talking  instead  of  the  board.- 
ing  schools,  what  kind  of  educational  system  would  you  be  in  favor  of? 

Mr.  Beundo.  We  would  favor  more  public  schools  and  more  day 
schools.  And  this  is  not  negating  the  importance  of  the  reservation 
boarding  school,;  which  is  something  we  cannot  displace  now  for  lack 
of  an  alternative  solution.  . _ . , 

Dr.  Robert  Roessel’s  concept  of  Indian  education  is  not  really  new,  it 
just  took  Dr.  Roessel  to  put  this  plan  into  action.  Almost  40  years  ago, 
the  Meriam  report  proposed  that  education  on  the  reservation  should 
be  kept  there  and  in  close  association  with  family  and  tribal  life;  that 
day  schools  be  made  into  community  centers  to  teach  adults  as  well  as 
children,  and  that  boarding  schools  be  humanized.  v.  ; ' b 

It  takes  educated  people  to  formulate  plans  and  set  them  in  motion. 
Actually,  there  is  no  stabilized  plan  of  action  under  the  present  system, 
no  feeling  of  accompli sbrnent,  no  systematic  evaluation  of  where  we 
are  going.  I think  there  shpqld  he  more  aggressive  and  positive  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  Indian  education.  ; W-’d.  .’/:•? 

=.  Senator  Kennedy  of  New. . York'. . Summarizing  your ; testimony,  it 
seems  to  me  to,  be  a ^hegie  that, has  run  throughpur  2 days  of  hearing, 
the  fact  that  tlie  common  complaint  is  that  the  Indians  are.  npkp^ 
the  jple  of  d^teTTnining.  their  own- rdestiny,  whetl^r:  it  ist  education, 
jobs,,  whatever  it  ^g'ht  pe.  They  are  nokplaying- the  role:  that,  they  feel 

they  should  be  playing.  " v:-  ; / • 

■Rq+IioV*  -in<sf.  n.  dAtnnnd  for  -more  monev  or  more  Droff rams,  it’ is 
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feeling  that  to  were  educating  the  Indian.  And  that  is  all  that-  is  re- 
quired. He  goes  to  school  whenhe  is  6 years  old.  It  doesn’t  matter  what 
the  environment  is,  what  his  relationship  with  his  parents  is,  or  the 
relationships  to  the  rest  of  his  family,  his  tribe,  or  home ; we  have  just 
stuck  him  in  a school  and,  therefore,  we  have  done  our  bit. 

Mr.  Beundo.  That  is  right. 

It  would  'be  unconceivable  for  any  of  us  in  this  room  to  place  our 
children  in  a reservation-type  boarding  school,  40  or  50  miles  away 
from  home. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Do  you  think  there  is  enough  schol- 
arship money  available  for  Indian  students  who  want  to  go  to  college 
but  lack  funds  ? • 

Mr.  Beundo.  Well,  I think  it  is  a problem  of  communications.  I 
think  the  funds  are  there  if  the  people  who  are  in  charge  of  these  funds 
would  spread  the  gospel.  . ..  n ° ^ J ; 

Many  times  Indian  students  become  discouraged  when  application, 
for  assistance  is  refused  on  the  basis  of  certain  academic 1 criteria; 
Many  students,  were  perhaps,  placed  on  academic  probation'  in  their 
sophomore  year  in  college.  After  a while,-fhey  want  to  continue.'their 
education*  ‘but  are  not  able  tdv  do  so  because  of  rigid  scholarship 
requirements.  .co’iruiOh  = bum&h  *in  ^ 


seventh 


change  in  attitude  by  the  todian  sbUdehtj  by  a l^rge  ^fcentage  of  the 
Trvdmn  students ? They  do  weil;  up:  imtn  "labout  the  sixth 1 grade'  and 

J1JJ 1_  _ ___  :£~-n  ; 


Mr.  Bemndo.  I believe  the  Indiaii'  student j:  if  he  were.;  pairt ^ of  any 
Indian  student  body  certainly  would' nOtbe*  susceptible  to.  cierlain  feats 
about ' himseilf : which  you'  halve  j list ; described."  A^|^rtainly  -isi  ah'iih-  ■ 
portant  factor  in  surmounting  Indian 

child'  


established  or  which 


srhich  are  in  existence?  . ? i ^ 1 H ^ 4 ’ V?.  1 1 
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Negro  youth,  in  the  United  States  become  so  disillusioned  ■with  the 
system  in  our  society  that  they  have,  at  least  in  part,  taken  to  acts  of 
violence  against  the  society  and  this  Government,  against  the  life 
around  them.  Do  you  see  any  of  that . amongst  the  young  Indians 
across  the  country? 

Mr.  Belindo.  No;  I don’t  think  young  Indian  students  would  as- 
semble themselves  in  a body  to  demonstrate  or  protest.  But  if  the 
young  Indians  did  riot  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Albuquerque  or  Gal- 
lup, N.  Mex.,  I am  sure  this  would  cause  a great  wave  of  concern 
to  flow  out  toward  American  communities.  . ' : 

Senator  KjEararaov  of  New  York.  Do  you  see  any  feeling  like  that 
amongst  the  young  Indian  students?  i'  ^ 

Mr.  Belendo.  In  a certain  element  of  Indian  students,  we  have  radi- 
cals and  activists  .in  a sense.  Actually^  since  Indiaiis  do  not.  ahne  them- 
selves ; politically" , with  anyone,  • political-  “brand  names”-  • are , . absent 
from  the  language.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  an  overt  demonstra- 
tion by  Indian  students  to  dramatize  the  plight  of ! the  American 

Indian.  ,f..;  . ^ «c*t 

^hisishot.  their  nature,  to  demoh^rate.  / j 


Senator  Kennedy  of.  New  York.  The  conditions  j of  .'Course^  are  f re- 


think Ttliat  there;  ‘ s^iety, ' disillusion^ . and / bitterness 

because  of  the  status  of  the  Indian  in  American  life  today?  ; 

■ ' Mr.1  Beeindo;  Disillusionment  exists  with  the  Indian^  yes ; a great 


lei 

ft  J-' 


i J ‘ >*li  \ 


deal  of  c ..  .......  ......  .... 

' : I)  (Seaator  f of  ? New,  TiTbr^  you : ^ay ■?'.; 

. TVTt».  Beundo.  I would  say  bitterness ; absolutely:  -v  ,1  jf-  y xx>.\:vn 

Senator  KiENNEDT1  of;  New  TTorki'  IIow  doi.they  expect  that  they  are 
going .to- "remedy  their; ituatibh' or  r^ctify^  their  cbn  ? * v: 

gaged  -from  the  shackles  of  paternalism*  »and  -paternalistic  ^policies. 

- - • • • • - - 


So  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  our  mmds  with  serious 
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Mr  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this  subcommittee,  it  is  a privilege 
for  me  to  testify  today  on  a subject  of  vital  concern  to  all  Indian  Americans. 
The  central  thesis  of  these  hearings  is  that  American  Indian  children  are  lacing 
a crisis  in  education.  I seriously  doubt  that  even  a significant  minority  of  the 
American  people  believe  any  such  thing.  The  foundations  of  this  skepticism  are 
varied  by  concurrent.  The  prinicpal  one  is  that  for  the  'past  twenty-five  years 
Americans  have  witnesses  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  national  economy  and 
the  material  well-being  of  society.  The,  rising  level  of  prosperity  has  been  char- 
acterized by  improvements  in  housing,  transportaion,  education,  health,  reeiea- 
tion,  and  other  mainstream  amenities  known  to  be  in  vastly  better  condition. now 
than  in  times  past.  Thus  a great  many  citizens  of  this  country,  however,  uygent 
they  feel  the  need  is  for  further  improvement  in  Indian  affairs,  nonetheless 
assume  that  conditions  among  many  other  minority  groups,  as  well  as  American 

Indians,  are  far  better  now  than  they  ever  have  been.  . ' . . 

What  then  is  the  case  for  crisis?  I believe  it  rests  largely  on  three  sets,  of  facts 
winch  are  somewhat  related  :to  each  other,  but  which  tend  ^to  he  perceived,  with 
an  equilibrium  by  persons  interested  in  this  particular  subject.. 

The  first  set  Of  “facts”  is  that  a large  percentage  of  American  Inman  children 
are  alienated  from  their  culture,  mentally -ill,  stacked  inmates  of  a twentieth 

century  wasteland*  . ‘ v v. 

The  second  set  of  facts  is  addressed  to  the  severe  financial  strains  which  most 

Indian  tribes  on  reservations  are  now  experiencing. 

The  third  set  concerns  the  growth  of  the  Indian  population  Apth  respeyt  to 
their  native  homes  and  land  base.  The  appearance  of  large  number-  of  Indian 
families  in  some  West  Coast  cities — 45,000  Indians  in  the  Dos  Angeles  area  alone— 


has  led  many  persons  to  assert  that  Indians  are  migrating  from  the  provincial 
ghettos  to  the  inner  core  of  the  cities  and  that' this  influx  represents  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  Indian  species— a species  havirg  basic  guts  of  involvement  and  a 
certain  yen  for  urbanite  middle-class  values.  This  assertion  is  not  clear,'  it  seems 

to  me.  - N ■'■■■»  . ’ >/ *'  ''jJ  ' V '•  ~ 

Ip  any  event,  it  remains  the  case  that  only  a handful  of  Americans  perceive 
the  Indian’s  contemporary  problems  as  a direct  result  pf,  the  malfunctioning  of 
the  Indies  educational  process.  The  majority  of  Ameidcan^  all 

levels  are  being  had.  Their  twentieth  century  needs  a^e  being  met  by  a nineteenth 
century  curriculum  which " is  politically  provincial,  psychologically  simplistic, 
and  subtly  worthwhile.  vWhat  is  nowi  the  ^ cpnceived  in 

the  1890’s  and  accepted  by  the  ti^x# 

America  * vet  the  educators  have  not  acted : in  fact  there ► has  been  so  little,  nn' 


. = But;  there  Is  yet  unoftoein  *s&urce,of  accepl;:±hei?e§.lity  ^n^urgepQy 

of  Indian  Education  , problems  whidi^ vis.- mo.rerdfflcdlt? 
would  call  it  the;  cristo  tor<»nfid^c^wil^;re^^ 
bfeeri madei*y various  Feilerai-r 'genri<^;to  deal  witttjEn^ 

< The  -iPederal vGovferatoeht^suppofts-  a*  ifahtastic  iafray >of  ispeial  programs  for 
Indians,  and  that  nuihbei?  $s,v^  #ien?  isj v^otvi whofchea*  but 
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propose  le  ban  shown  llttlt  or  bom  of  the  effects  they  ere  supposed  to  achieve 
case  la  point,  the  1961  Indian  Resources  Devdopnent  Act  felled  to  win  wide- 
spread  snpport  this  year,  because  the  bin  emphasised  the  development  of 

i«i»^  rather  ♦*«"  the  development  of  the  people  who  lived  on  the  land.  It  is  so 
in  areas  of  Indian  policy,  facts  simply  are  not  neutral,  most  policy  ar- 
i the  Federal  Oovamaeant  has  with  Indian  tribes,  rests  on  assumptions 
the  facts  of  a given  attention.  To  challenge  such  facts  Is  also  to  challenge 
the  verity  of  the  trustee  arrangement  Iadlaaa  have  with  the  Government.  Cer- 
tainly we  would  agree  that  f— ■mi  committee  or  task  force  reports  on  the 

nd  economic  affairs  of  Indians  are  Invariably  complex, 
at  moot  modest  Impact,  are  hardly  attuned  to  political 

of  Cliff  i ell  j . however,  is  of  a Quite  different  nature.  It  Is 
that  up  until  e few  years  ago,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  acting  through 
Its  Bureau  of  mum  Affairs,  has  had  a virtual  monoply  01  evaluating  and  deter- 
mining the  educational  needs  of  Indian  children.  Congress,  the  tribal  councils 
are  simply  told  what  have  been  the  revolts  of  such  evaluation  effectiveness. 
They  do  not  have  to  agree  but  they  ere  herd  put  to  disagree.  Now,  the  enterprise 
uf  educating  Indian  children  means  utilising  a baste  system  of  education  Incor- 
porating all  of  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  American  public  schools,  but 
structured  In  order  to  cope  with  the  significant  characteristics  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. The  key  discovery  bee  been  that  the  new  phllisophy  with  Its  extra-agency 
proponents  makes  an  eld  pro  case,  dialogue,  again  possibly  a way  to  revitalise  a 
learning  educational  community. 

There  le  nothing  about  this  state  of  affaire.  Serious  In-depth  lnvesti- 

gsthma,  studies,  at  esters  le  only  reaching  the  state  of  a developed  -as  against 
am  experlemantel  lerliiilfnm  Inevitably,  special  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
policy  formula  tors  sponsored  In  the  first  Instance  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs  Committee  mud  or  teak  force  meetings  sponsored  by  the  executive 
department  behind  closed  doors  tb  derive  Indian  consensus,  Therefore,  it  would 
be  almost  dangerous  to  let  this  imbalance  continue  to  persist.  For  a number  of. 
reasons.  Most  Important,  both  the  Congi  mb  .various  federal  agencies,  Indians 
and  Indian  trlbae  are  put  at  a considerable  disadvantage.  A major  tool  in  the  art 
of  tfvrmerfftB  Is  In  effect  dented  them.  Second,  these  consensus  seekers  are  ex- 
poaed  tothe  constant  temptation  bo  release  only  those  fiadlhgs  that  suit  their 
purposes  t there  Is  no  one  to  Stop  them  or  to  keep  them  honest.  Third,  universities 
end  other  private  groupr  which  often  undertake  special  bolds  Ms  consultants  or 
expertise  In  Indian  affaire,  are  In  some  measure  subject  to  constant,  if  subtle 
primers  to  produce  porttlve  imalta  or  findings.  The  simple  fact  ttm tthlsaubc^ 

CoeMBltteeof  totertor  mad ragggf  lepreSenta  new  soared  cf^rstedge 

not 

plied  honest  whan  It  dftgnnlnuig  eonzue 

the  Quelltetlve  and  quantstlva  as- 

" T to 

the, 

$on  and  Its  ube  of 


Into  the 


ttlon  or  twp  to  leerathe 

“ the  educetlon  of  Indian 

anodtoeeonld  be  located  In  the  P.8.  Office  oflOdeca  tion.  But  Its  meehtlal 
must  be  that  It  ft  staffed  by  Indian  and  non-Indian  profam%u^ 
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ithma  or  their  will  not  be  dramatic  or 
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quick  in  coming’,  or  that  they  will" put  an  end  to  aTguinent.  Quite  the  contrary 
will  probably  occur.  Bub  the  long-run  affect  would  be  Immensely  useful.  ‘ 
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, , THXJESDAY,  JAOTAItY  4,i  1968 

TJ.S.  Senate*1  **• 

t > ‘ < Si>EGiAL  Subcommittee  oisr ' Ihstdia^n'  Edttoatio;n*  ■ 

of  the  Committee  ;o!fj  - Labor  and  Public-^W elfare,  # 

*‘.f?  :/??;•  •*  ’•*  1 Sam,  I^rartciscof  valif. 

'?  The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  .to  notice^  at  9 a.m.,  at  the  American 
Pridian.  Ceriter  j Sail  Francisco,  Calif.  . , ; ; J , . . „ . _ , ■ 

* ’ : Tfeseht : Senators,  Kennedy  of  New  York  (chairman  of  the  suc- 
committee)  and  Tannin.  ‘ ■'  - v '.•/  V . 

Subcommittee  staff  present:  Adrian  Parrnetdr  and  J ohn  Orrayj  pro- 
fessional staff  members.  v'  v r 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to 

order.  . / i . 

STATEMENT -OF- HON;  ROBERT  F.  EENEEBT;  A TJ.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ANI>  CHAIRJIAN  OF  THE  SENATE 
SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  037  . JN3>IAN  EDUCATION 


this  sup^pmim  , . , a_?  i < . j -;t , ...  i •ti-jtt.fxo.  L:  it*  -*•’ aiffgs.  }£±&sife(<iL 

The  reasons  for  our  concern  are  ncati^ms^ 

iW?k 


J a t ■ ‘ ZjT&j  I jL  A 2.  If  J 7 v* '■?£  • ■ . * . 

HVJJW  WJL  WTO  iUWBOia  A 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  failure  to  provide  an  adequate  educa- 
tion. for  Indian  children  were  revealed  in  the  Coleman  report  entitled. 
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“Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,”  published  by  the  TJ.S.  Office 
of  Education  in  1966 : 

One-fourth  of  elementary  and  secondary  schoolteachers — by  their 
own  admission — would  prefer  not  to  teach  Indian  children ; 

Indian  children,  more  than  any  other  group,  believe  themselves  to 
be  “below  average”  in  intelligence; 

The  relatively  few  Indian  children  who  reach  12th  grade  are  none- 
theless affiicted  by  the  poorest  self-concept  of  all  minority  groups 
tested; 

Only  1 percent  of  Indian  children  in  elementary  school  have  Indian 
teachers  or  principals.  _ . 

Additional  reasons  can  be  found  in  the  economic  status  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian.  As  we  discovered  yesterday  on  our  visit  to  the  Kashia 
reservation  north  of  San  Francisco,  the  rural  Indian  lives  off  the 
main  road,  inaccessible  to  public  view — -he  is  part  of  what  Michael 


housing;  typically,  he  is  without  adequate  and  sanitary  water  and 
often  without  electricity  and  indoor  plumbing.  . L 

Poverty,  neglect,  indifference,  and" cultural  conflict  are  all  important 
factors  in  understanding  .the  educational,  problems  of  Indian  children, 
but  to  these  must %e  added  an  additional  perspective.  Historically  ^In- 
dians of  California  have  received  much  less  consideration  than  Indians 
of  other,  States.  As  the,  Governor’s  Commission  Bl^port  pf f'1966  ppinted 
• “ * ” ' " no  ai>pr  eciable  l and  base  was  ever  " ” A 


out  “w 


for  Indian  tribes  .and  the  great  maj  ority  of  indt^dS  here  in  the  State 
of  California  re<^vecl h6 land-base a£ atl^’ ^The-re| 

activities  of 
i iii  tecerit  years.  D 


_ _ mortgbfes  -on  t6  state 

the  country  as.  a whole,  through  the  activities  ot  Congress,  has  been 

LI  ~ 1*  'i  'll  i.UJL  J Z L -xv/N  n ‘ nnlfA  f T -Py^-nMTt  -1  n 


although  the  Indian’  in  „„„ 

has  failed ’altoo'st  ehtirely  to  rewgnize  hisheeds.’ 

' These  araiharsh ' biit  weil  cOnside^  - arid  ^douht^ly 

some  progress  has  b^n  makiei  in  the'  laist  S^yeatsi  But*  it  'is  perfectly 
clear  that  much  rehiaihs  to'be  done.  it  ;is!  the  purpose  of  the^ 
today  to  seek  the  guidance And  experiences > of  Tnman  j 


m 


answers 

IS 


^^Vvair.  across 


■in 


oym 


gotten 

lit  is  our  intention  :to  work?’ with  Ilndiah  childreh' .tp'ifsBe.  whether  we 

4 w 4-Vtr>.T»  i rvn t.1 1 r\'r»C'C?ilr\illf  1QC*.  oA  '-'f  VlQ^*  /Vo  n'''lKDj,V\TYl Ck 


subcommittee. 

'closely'  withvthef 
intend  to5  do.  hh  h?-  ■ ■ ^ 

S*TI  will^  nry  holleag^^ 

statemfent  that  he  has.  ’/•  V^J :t.?  L L ■ 

hi.  •ahh  hh? bHcjL  s • 


.ahd^  ldbitl  bfficialsi^Th^  we 

to-  h r>rr.r.»:a.h5*^  •< 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN,  A TJ.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  ARIZONA  - , 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kennedy,  I very  much  appreciate  the  great  interest,  that 
you  have  in  this  program  and  I want  to  let  you  all  know  that  the 
success  of  the  program  is  based  on  Senator  Kennedy’s. interest  and  I 
am  sure  that  because  of  his  interest  we  are  going  to  have  a great  deal 
accomplished  over  the  months  ahead.  . . . 

Friends  of  the  American  Indians  and  the  American  Indians  that  are 
here  today,  we  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you,  to 
seek  your  advice,  guidance,  andcounseling.  s . : -i  v \ 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  subcommittee:  in  August . ld6T>  we. 
have  been  asked  several  times  if  this  would  be  “just  another  group 
from  Washingtpn’’-7-talki,ng  about  the  Indian’s  problems  hut . . doing 
nothing.  We  have  'been  asked  if  this  committee  was  established  <r  to 
“speed ; up  termination” , of  the  F ederaj  Government’s  responsibility 
to  the 'first  Americans.  The  answer  to  both  questions  is  an  unqualified 

“No.” - o 
It  is  true  that  many  groups  have  studied  the  American  Indiap, 
made  recommendations,  and  faded,  from  the  scene,  leaving  the  Indian 
to  solve  the  unchanged  problems  as  best,  he  ’<ould-— often  adding  con- 
fusion to  inaction.  There  has  always  been  a missing  ingredient  lii  the 
formulas  proposed— sehf-determination.  .;■?  v’  J:  r ; v'  ..t  X 

,.  In  much  of  , the  previous  legislation  r about  Indian  ; affairs,  your 
Government ' has  ©ought  to  end ' its  wardship  responsibilities  and  “get 
th&  Indian  into  thd  mainstream”  of  Ameriean  life.'  Again'  there  has 
always  been  a missing  ingredient — -self-determination.  . ■ 

Enlightened  ^lf -determination,  I am  convuiced,  is  the  key  to  the. 
rich,  full  participation  in^  our  d^cwsr^y ' that!  we::  all  seek  fdr  the 
Indian.  This  self-determination  defends  on  equality  education  for  all 
Ihdiah; <Mdreih ' oul^ndmg:  m ev^  .respect  to 

pi  i sh  this  task;  If  we  are  to  have  a.  F ederal  School  s^teci.  at  all, 
it  must  be  exemplary . It  ^ausb  set  the  mark  pf  it'/  ‘ 

We  are  nnw  fvn gaged  i ii  the ' difficult  task:  of  indentifying  ‘the  ways 

...  i ...  ... : > U& 


® of  the 'Indian  people  tr 


receive 

•'-’J* 


consideration.  It  is  time  for  ilhea®t-]hdian'  to  stop  talkingabout  the 
Indian’s  problems  end  listed  to  what  thd  Indian  has  to  ^ay  about  :hiS 
destiny  ^d?v.^desires.  -:s%v. -u-. . •- : • . - — *.  ■ ' 

^ d^  i^  ;time  tlm  Indian  parent'  had  ’a^vp: 


It  is  time 

a — * “id,  y esi  even 


trulv  teach*  the  goals  that  we  all  so  badly  wa^ 
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Today  we  are  seeking  understanding  of  the  problems  that  beset  our 
efforts  to  provide  a quality  education  to  all  Indian  children.  r5ut  wo 
are  looking  in  a new  place  for  these  answers.  We  are  turning  ix>  you, 
the  Indian  people,  for  this  understanding,  and  those  people  txiat  are 
interested,  sincerely  interested,  in  what  is  going  to  take  place  as  far 
as  the  Indian  education  program  is  concerned.  That  is  why  we  are 
not  just  another  group  from  Washingtoii.  : . V v- » , . . 

I am  honored  to  be  with  you  today  and  to  nave  the  opportunity  to 
learn  about  the  problems  faced  by  CalixOmia’s  Indian  peoples,  1 
— — ««  ^ j — j .tw-irri  i+tt  to  visit  yesterday  one  ,of  the  reservations.  I 


lares  my  1 . 

you  iiav&  to  ten  us,  today:  I aih  wiivinOed  that  wacaii, 

build  a brighter  future  for;  the . ‘ 
citizens,  and  wo  ate  ve^y  anxious  to  hear  \yhat  you ... . 

’■  ■ Thank  you.  VV. 

. Senator  Kennedy  of  IsTew  York.  Thank  you.  Senator  tannin.  , _ _ 

■ ' Our  first  Witness  is  Mr.  3>avid  Rislihg,  chairman  of'  the  ^dr.±loc 
Committee  on  Indian  Education,  teacher  and  wunselpp  at  ALodesto 

TiiWiiAi*'  Plnl  1 onro '*'*  - \ ' •*  _ r. 


junior  . r , . , ...  . c-,)*  *♦.>  ■ * .v.  .-^3  - vii 

If  we  can  hia/vei  oirder,  now,  please. 
down:  Will  ybii  identify  youreelf  apd  thenpi^esd.  ^ 1 V ot 

STATEMENT  OP  DAVID  PISIING-,  jit.,  CHAlBMAlSr,  iAD 

r^TTKrsapvfhW.,  MODESTO  JUMIjjR,  GOIli^E,!  pAME].}i  { ? 

. Mr,v  Risnrifp. 


to  responsible  persons  or  -. 

delegates  to  this  conference  felt  that  a large  part  of  school  achieve- 
ment is  based  on  the  self-image  of  a child  and  that  this  can  be  damaged 
- — ,ljy  classmates  'and  teachers  who  are  ignorant  or  scornful 
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of  Tr>rli<n.T>  cultui al  valuss  and  contributions  which  Indians  have  made 
to  the  enrichment  of  Western  civilization. 

Among  agreed-upon  factors  are  these : _ 

1.  Many  teachers  do  not  understand  adjustment  problems  of  Indian 
children  to  the  classroom  situation.  There  is  little  communication^  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  parents— the  parents  rarely  visit  the  school 
except  when  they  borne  to  the  teacher  or . adinihs£f  ator . .when  upset 
about  some,  serious  problem.?  In  turn,  the  teacher  _ rarely  familiarises 
himself  with  the  actual  home  situation  of  the  . Indian  pupil,;  resulting 
in  severe  misunderstandings, ; including  school  work  a^ignniente^  winep. 
many  , of  the  pupils  find  impossible  to  Carry  put  in  their  noramThome 
enviix>imient,  or  "wliicli  iiavo  littl©  practical  rcl ationsliip  > to  : tliBir 

homelife. 

2.  The  majority  of  textbooks,  contain  almpst  notpingj .about  .tne 
character  of  Indian  cultures  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  white  man^ 

3.  Schools  have  little  available  in  audio  visual  and  suppleniental 
materials  to  make  Indian  culture  and  history  vivid  and.  ihtriguing 

to  all  students.  £'  ' ' n t-« 

4.  Some  of  the  material  used  in  schools  does  much  damage  to  the  In- 

dian child’s  sense  of  identity  and  personal  worth; -The^entire  educa- 
tional structure  should  be  aware  that,  though  basic  differences,  exist 
between  Ihdian  - and  hon-Tndiah  cultures, , thpse ; are , npt  n^^ssaiuly 
bad  but,  can  be  used , to  mak&jiumm,  mteractioh.  more,  meaningful  and 
successful  for  all  children. is  «->  • ' > ' - - “■""'*  ,''1' 

1 5;  Some  of  the  things  taught; 
the  Ihdian  child  has  learned  a4- 

tional  conflicts  ahd  frustratioiis.  . , , 

6; ! 33ehavioral  patterns  pf  mahy  ^diah  parents  heCd  tp  !«•«*  »;«.« 
in  order  «o.  ^ece^rx,:for,,l,u.nnrtg  ,a 

iposittye^ ^sejfrphager : r tlf  mub.-:sl  uoiftntuni  »mL  s*rm«  «a»r*ymu 

^VfTr  -Not  enough  {IhdianJiparentsninvolve  themselyesian  ischopls;*  and 

«,.t, j«  9.\  TheoSta*©/  of  ^©alif  orhia^has'  been-tnegligenboii  responsibility 


Tll«^conterence,..partlcipani&(ielfc:^oiy  jatcwaly-d11** 

Parent  is  of  crucial  significance.  Parents  must  assume  great^RiEes^MtbiUltiy  for 
tii©  educational  and  emotional  development  of  their  children  and  not  expect  the 
school  to  succeed,  where  parents  fail.  More  specifically, 
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1.  Parents  should;  assume  the  responsibility  of  counseling  and  guiding  tJlcir 

children  at  home ; ■{tU  •:  „r.\-  ■■■■■■■/-:. 

2.  Parents  should  provide  training  in  Indian,  language,  ■history  and  culture 
at  home,  to  supplement  community  and  school  efforts'; 

3.  Parents  should  participate  actively  in  orgahizaitions  such  as  Parent-Teach- 

ers’ Association:  and  should  visit:  the,  school  frequently  ;(not  just  when  their 
child  has  a problem)  ; ..  ,,  . ....  -•-‘•i ';;u  :.;U ■ 

4.  Parents  should  help  the  Indian  community  develop , educational  and  rec- 
reational progranis  for  youth ; r . " ' V : ‘ 

• 5.  Parents  should-  attend  classes  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  ■ for  helping 

their  children,  if  ?the  parents  lack  suitable  background  ; '■  ■■  - ’ si 

6.  Parents  should  be  willing  to  serve  as  teachera  , in  .^Headstart  programs  and 
as  teacher  aides  and  resour.ee  persons  in  regular,  classrooms  j and , 

7.  Parents  should  work’ to  improve  th‘4ir  self-image  by  Settihg  better  examples 
for  their  children  mthin tha home  and  coihinuhityr 

II.  Recommendations  to  the  Indian  community  , 

The  iocal  lndian  community  must  better  organize  itself  so  as  to  provide  serv- 
ices  to’  youth  not  now  available  and  so  as  to  be  in  a position  to  help  the  schools 
improye'their educational  programs.  More  specifically, ; ! : ; l ,r  ?'■ 

... . . 1.:  Indian-centered  clubs  should  be  encouraged,;  along  with  museums, ■ .arts 
and  cr&ft;s  workshops,  recreation  programs,  and  Headstart  classes  where,  these 
do  not  now  exist ; , , ,,  ..  . /. 

2.  Indian  self-help  (benevolent)  societies  might  be  organized  to  proyide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  pupilsand  fainiliesin  times  of  emergency';  vki'.u-'t 
: 3.  Indian  people  should  have  greater  contact,  with  teachers,  counselors,  admin- 
istrators and  school  board  members  by  means  of. formal  and. informal  meetings 
arranged  by  the  Indian  community ; . . , / : V / , ! 

4.  To  achieve  the  latter  a local  educational  brganizationmay  be  necessary ; and 

5.  The  Indian  community  should  develop  resource  rpeo^e  lfor^ii^^  in- :the 

schools  and  should  put  on  lectures  about: Indian  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians and  non-Indians. ^ 7 ^ ”7' 'J  , : ■ ' Y'r- ,/  ” •• : -y ’ ^ . . , 

III.  Recommendations  to  school  administrators  aqd>/board,  mqnihers.  ; 

The  school  should  serve  all  f people;  in;:the,  t.otal;  ^community,  Indian  parents 
and,  organizations  , must  be  inyolygd^ln  .the  life.  ,o£  the  .school  apd  in  making  .de- 
cisions' about'  the  school’s  program;  ’Communication : between  -the  school  and 
Indian  parents  must  be  improved.  The  local  Indian  heritajge/miisthe  recognized 
as  . a key  : part  £of>the.' school’s  uui^iculi^ijreflectingias;it  does*  the  heritage  of 
the  local  region  for  all  pupils. 

. I.- Indian  parents, sho.uld, 

; school  hoard  members,’ resource'; 
and .PTA.  members ; vUK 

• ;i !. { - School  .personnel:. must  establish;  friehdly:"contacts  with’. Indian  people 

which'  means  that  they  j and;  participate,;  when  ,ap- 


..proprjate,; 
3.  Bettei 


ed  l^tVeen  the"  school 
iefs  ? Arr  — 


and  Indian  parents,  perhaps  b^  meane’ofifr 

. ; i U.i'h  above;  iiSh  -o& 

4.  Thp.  schopl  ^ust  {Show  ^esp^cf  jfor j^hg {Indian;  ^guagetahdvherit^ge  hut 

1 •” — — ’ ----- --’Tes 


and  universities  str ehgtheh;;^heir  pro'grams ‘in- ’ , 

culture,  develop  specialiprograms  forvteafchers  -offtJalifoiMi'a^^ 

lish  mnrp  splihln rsh1r>a rPnr*  TrwHfm  flhidpnts.  nnri  +aTto  ai-aria i't ri fKof 
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2.  Additional  courses  on  California  Indian1  history  end  culture  should  be 
available,  especially  for  prospective  and  experienced  teachers,  and  existing 

' courses  dealing  with  California  history  should  be  filtered  or  lengthened  so 
as  to  allow  for  full  treatment  of  all  minority  groups’  contributions  p. 

3.  One  or  more  California  State  college  or  university  campuses  should  be 
strongly  encouraged  to  develop  a center  for  Indian  studies  in  order  to  pro- 
vide  special  training  for  teachers,  Indian  leaders,  social  workers, , et  Cetera ; 
for  example : to  carry  out  research  projects  relating  to  California  Indians, 

' ’ and  in  order  to  help  develop  Indian-related  materials  for*  use  in;  the  schools. 
Such  a center  should  work  closely  with  an  Indian  advisory  .-panel  and  with 
Indian  organizations  in  order  to  insure  that  the  .scholars  inyolyed  do  not 
simply  exploit  Indian  culture,  archaeological  sites,  et  cetera,  for  their  own 
purposes  in  a manner. offensive  to  the  Indian  people ; • i ' - 

4.  Special  interdiscipliharjr  training  programs  should-hfe  developed  for 

prospective  and  experienced  teachers  emphasizing  anthropology,  sociology, 
social  psychology  and  minority  group  history  and  culture.  These  programs 
must  include  procedures  whereby  "the  student  teachers  become  familiar  with 
the  specifle  language,  history  and  .VmnteiU^ary^cul^^-  th*  -Ppople-.^ey 
will  be  working  \yith,  perhaps  by  means  pf  instruction  in  the  field  after 
1 employment  is  secured’  blit  prior  to  beginning  actual  teaching ; • 

5, . Scholarships  brother  aids  should  be  provided  to  encourage  graduate 
wort  in  Indian  education ; . ' 

6.  Special'  counseling  and  tutoring  arrangements  should  be  developed  to 
help  Indian  students  overcome  high  school  deficiencies ; , ‘ 

7.  Moire'  dormitories1  at’ economical'  rates  fbr  rural  students  at  junior  and 

' State  colleges  should' be  provided ; •/  ’•  ^ , Vi  i : , 

8.  Work-study  oppor  tunities'shouldbe  provided  for  Indian  students-;  and 

9.  Special  procedures  should  be  developed  for  insuring  that  minority  high 

, school.  stadents  a:fe  fully  aware  of  college  requirements  and  scholarship 
: aid  programs.  '■  ‘ ;U;~  [■/  ' V’,  . : 

,V.  RecommenMHQW  to  : ?«<§ : prospective  ?eocftcrsM ; ■;  ■ ,■  K.  ; 

The  conference  participants, recommended  strongly  that  teachers  receive  special 
preaervice  and  inservice  training  designed to  thdrdughly  facmiliarize  themselves 
with  the  special  backgrOund  of  the  ‘Indian'  Child  and  with  the  history  and  values 
of  the  local  Indian  community,  that  teachers  working  with  Indian  pupils  need 
' to  bie  especially ; emphthetic ; and  prejudicerffiee  Individuals,  that  teadiers  need  to 
interact  in  a friendly  manner  ’ with1  Indian  parentis! more  frequently,  and  that 
teachers ' should'- iie:  receptive ; to-  the'  use‘>of ilndiah;!adults.as  resource  people  and 
aides  in  their  classrooms.  More  specifically-^-  I < ‘ I'f*:  *• 

; n . j jjjc’  teachers’  hee<iJ  td  • understand-  thoroughly .<  the  background  sof  ithe  Indian 


2- ‘Teachers  should  Respect  !the  heritage;  and?  lvalues yafcthei  local , Indian 
community  because  such  respect  is  closely  related.  Soatfce -development  of  a 
positive  self-image  on  the  p.^t.pfr^dto,y^uth;v  - ■ 

3 Teachers,,  should  become  familiar  with  at  leasts commonly 'msed^  words 
’ ' and  ‘^im’ssslf om  the  locaT*^  ^fbneV^  re- 

; ' speef  f or  the  nattve  cuiturie'ahd  also  in'prdep  co:share  the  linguistic' heritage 

of  the  region  with  all  pupils : . ■ ' > $***&*&  l 

; >)v rpeictiers  ^e&f -fb*  be‘kware!  of khfeir>^ttmiddle^iass;hi^ 

’■ 1 * '"  prejudices,  andr' 


The  conference  participants  felt  that  counselors  and  administratoys^peed  to 
* develop  the  same  understanding  of  tl^ei^pdi^n .heritage  a^d^coi^unity  as  do 
teachers,  and  that,'  inx.additiQn,3pot»seJprs..  ;ffipiM*ive 
behaviorla^reghrds  the(shyvor:Mienu$^d^IUji^P;.!^W~ 

1.  Counseloramust.not,ppanne}:,ajariInd^h  cMd  hito>a,largeJyf^hletic  or 

y , - •'fi’bnbndollegd jprogrami  until  ithe ) chtip*  Jias^plearly . demmmtrOjted  that  ;he  wishes 
: ii-r  Vto  ’be  as'?‘vocStional”;r  mujp^iEy^i:;?l>®4»,>1;^5:  Y-9c?^2^ijl^^^^^fV^— 
at  junior  colleges  should  be  kept  open  as  options  for  future  education ; 
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2.  Schools  should  be  sure  that  Indian  pupils  are  made  aware  of  scholar- 
ship opportunities  and  college  requirements  at  an  early  age; 

3.  Work-study  programs  should  be  available  as  an  alternative  to  dropping 

out  of  school  completely  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  “dropouts” 
in  school  at  least  part  time ; ...  ■ , . . - 

4.  An  Indian  person,  preferably  an  older  person  familiar  with  the  language  ana 

culture  of  his  own  people,  should  be  used  as  a liaison  person  betweep  school- coun- 
selors and  parents;  and  : ; . _ •■■l  . . . . 

5.  An  “opportunities”  counselor,  preferably  an  Indian,  should  be  available  to 
-work  with  both  parents  and  youth.;  . 

VII.  Recommendations  on  the  Indian  heritage  . . - ' ' 

The  conference  participants  believed  very  Strongly  that  the  Indian  heritage 
should  be  an  integral  part-  of  the  programs  of  the  school  and  of  the  Indian  immu- 
nity, that  the  use  of  the  Indian  heritage  in  .the  .schoo^  is  especially  ^^rtant  for 
helping  Indian  pupils. develop, a sense  Of  identity  and  personal  worth  (but  that  it 
is  also  important  as  a part  of  the  common  heritage  ’of  aU  pupils)  ," mid  that  local 
Indian  people  must  be  actively  involved  in  any  programs  developed  by  a school 
that  touches  upon  the  Indian  heritage:  More. specifically-^-  j:  . ; V , 

1.  The  Indian  people  must  unify  and  emphasize  their  culture,  and  learn 

how  to  retain  it  and  teach  it  to  the  younger  generation ; ; . . ;i 

2.  Indian  people  should  be  brought  into  the  school  to  help  professional  staff 

develop  materials  for,  the  curriculum  and  to  teach  arte  and  crafts,  dancing, 
singing,  et  cetera;...  .....  • . -.-x  v 

, 3.  The  school  and  Indian  adults  and  , children  together  should  develop  pro- 
jects  to  record  local  Indian  history,  protect,  historical  and  cemetery,  sites, 

.,  ...  construct  exhibite,  preserve  Indian; plaq^names,  and  put. oh^pag©hnts;  and 

4.  Non-Indians  must  recognize  .that  the.I^dianheritegqisa.  li;vdng,evolying 

' m ‘ V m : 1 A.  * ' L Swim,  it,  A 
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. legacy  which  has  not  been  static' in.  the.  past  and  is. not  statie^todigr ^indj that 
the  “core”  of  being  Indian  isbeing  a member  of  ah  Indian  community  and  not 
a particular  style  of  dress  .or  ornamentation..  Teachers  must  avoid  the  idea 
that  a “real”  Indiah  need^  to  dress  and  act  asiadianpeople'didacentury  ago. 

f -Indian  people  are  not  pleased  with^many  of  the  i^tbpqks  utilized  in  the  schools, 
i Participants^ recommended-,; >i -!< > v/  • K?  .irnfj  ’.yrimuamoo  uM£»»d 

That textbooks;  nsediin  Chlif praiabe  chpng^4sp;^tfo^^^a^i^tgly 
: r ; * i i with/the  history  and.culture^pf  i r i 

: V i2i^That jnew  siipplemontory; im^te^als> flpaljngr 


Indian  history  and  culture  be  prepar^si 
i!  jtihiri  3:rThat|iall-ttextsl  include  ^icture^*v^^^  hacK- 

V>  > i i ahdj js-  t'  J&t&j 


lo  should>bedlsca^ded.b  Vn; Uvt  i&rja 

these  suggested  programs.  Specifically  : '-tHlimth  tea  sf  ji  '/r  - ■ 

1,'  ?Thafc  ^tato-ifipapcing  ^houlft  ,bp , made  (.a^^Ie^in 

wtatc 

i ? ; v ,•  California  tndiandsfeudies^/f  *a»£r « .fa My'mtm  ’-4 «,„«? 
- — - -*■  ’ - w .Tohnson-O’Malle.v V,be  utilUednt  .the  JStete  and 


ilifomla  Indiandstudieafec?; ' >iblv.ad*d- .....i 
2.  That  Federal  funds  ( Johnson-O'Malleyljbpjiti^e^ 

! ; regional,  levels  ^GaofcnlOcallyfefrtV^ 


and 


lucatioffiavailable  tmdfef  thiB;  JohnSon^^MaUey  M*  ■ 

; 5;'  That  tfcV/sel  funds" !befufilized?^^  'California {Indians 

> ^^%ho  wduldHra^  tdf  prp^te  ^thin  vthe^  State  ; and 
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6.  That  the  State  advisory  commission  on  Indian  affairs  be  improved 
"by  placing  Indians  on  the  commission,  that  the  f.tate  advisory  committee 
-on  Indian  affairs  be  improved  by  adding  enough  Indians  to  tbe  commit te e 
to  form  an  Indian  majority,  and  that  the  commission  and  committee  study 
carefully  and  act  upon  ’ the  recommendations  of  this  conference  and  of  the 
Stanislaus  Conference.  r ! • 

X.  Recommendations  to  the  Federal  Government 

While  many  of  the  previously  stated  recommendations  should  be  of  vital 
concern  to  Government  officials,  the  conference  participants  felt  that  Goyern- 
jnent  officials  should  do  something  about  tbe » fact  ithat  tbe.  California  Indians 
are  being  discriminated  against,,  considering,  tbat  educational  j programs  avail- 
able  to  Indians  of  other  States  are  not  always ' available  to  California  Indians. 
.More  specifically  they 'recommend : ’ I.  ''  •LV 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  make  Jobnson-O’Malley  funds  available 

for  California  Tnitinna  (these  funds  to  be  administered  by  the  State  / of 
California  under  the  direction  of. California  Indians  )t;  i 

2.  That  «ii  possible  college  scholarships  (such  as.  those  of  the.  Bureau 

iof  Indian  Affairs)  be  available  for  California  Indians ; " : \ \ ' Y, 

5 3.  That  Head  Start  preschool  programs  be  expanded  with  more  all-year 
activities,  a smaller  pupil-number  requirement,  and  morel  local  .Indian 
involvement;.  -■■■*,  *•, . l • • r » r> 

4.  That  local  Indian'  communities  in  California  should  be  actively 

‘ encouraged  to  develop  educational  programs  financed  by  the-  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity ; and  l , ! ; ^ ^ J.'  1 ‘CyT'C 

5.  That  Federal  agencies  carefully  consider,  ways  in  .which  Federal  funds 
can  be  , utilized  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  recommendations  made  to 
the  State  of  California  and  also  .consider  reforms  w;hich  will  ensure  a 

■ • greater  degree  of  Indian5  ihvpiVement  in  the  management  and  operation 
of  Bureau  of  Indian' Affairs’  schools. r!;  > ■■>*■  ■■>•’■  «'<>•/  wvttnt  •- 1 ■■ 

Mr.  Itiannsra.  Mr.  /CKaimanj  :tins . cohclud&s  my  report,  ;T  wduld, 
liowever,  like  to  subriiit  yfdr  ‘thhrrebordj  the  Report  of  the  Frpst  •'.All- 
IiicXiaii.  Statewide  Conferehcebii  Iiidiali  Education.  1 ' ' ^ * Ij. 
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Senator  Faitnin.  I was  wondering  why  this  program  is  not  avail- 
able at  the  present  time?  ^ - ^ i • > ' • t K V 

Mr.  Risling.  Well  j the  program  is  available  to  people  but  it  is  the 
finances  that  we  ate  concerned  with.  They  have  .to  work  to  take  pare 
of  their  families  and  so  on,  and  they’re  not  in  the  same  economic  con- 
dition as  a lot  of  other  people  that  attend.,,.  - ... 

Senator  Fannin.  I recognise,  thnt.  What  could  be  done  to  encourage 
people  to ! attend ? V < yd.:  c?  .r j v ; . . ' : ;•  ■ 

Mr.  Risejng.  It  again 1 comes’  to<  involving - the ^Indians  in.  general. 

AA  Tm 2 a 4%  n 4- yvvi ' n<r\  irl  r O 1 Ti  Y»Q  Ad  T» Ko  ^ AT>Q 
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am 


they  will  take' h indre  positive  sbrt  Of 

sure  we  can'  do . it  but  we  need  > some , help,  hrom  thp  Federal  . and  State 


IS/* J i ■ > ‘ f •.  h -i  c-y 

Senator  Fannin.  ;J.  agree*  feftcpur  ageine^  weiw  ; -Y our 

recommendation  ^ ’wbujftl  be  th^at ^e  haye  kdrab,  pro- 


ing  these  schools ? ; 

Mr.  Risling.  Yes.  I am  not  thin^ng  about  tlie  pame  kinds  df  funds 
that  are  bkm^dle^p^b  under  the of 
a person  that  perhaps  dropped  out  of  schnol  when  he  was;  ih  the  ninth 
grade  and  he  isi  out  working!  he  sees  :a  real  needy  and  has  some  ambition 
to  go  ahead.  Most  of  the  programs  are  such;  that  if"  ybu  have  this 
ambition  to  go  ahead^  usually  yiou'  don’t  get|  ^to  tJiis^  type  of  pro- 
gram, because  maybe  you’re  not  on  welfare  ah^  works  a real 

hardship.  But  when  you  are  on  welfare  it  is  easy  to  get  m.v  .v^  / . ; 

Senator  Fannin.  I am  tpying  to  find  put  what',  the  barrier  is  at  the 
present  time  to  thdse  people'  attending,  the  night  closes  at  • j unior 


y a,  % -t , j :> xx  *.  l i. yr 


college?.,,,...  ,,h\>-£ 

Mr.  Risling.  Mostly  it  is  


. iV 

ft*-  . V. 


day.  It  takes  a lot  more  effort  to  go  to  nmht  school  aiter  .ypu  put  m an 
8-hpur  day, .imless  you , have, spmeyfiha^ices  or^en^^ 


Senator  Fanntn.  ; By  the  .finances,  you?  don^t  - mean  thercdst  of  the 


r f-ix*.:  - t 
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w . that  line.  . ^ r. , 

..'  ,S®afor^Aif^v^  other  words, , the, b<x)ks  .are  not  availaB 
adidtsafcihe'p^  'pay^or'^  t 
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when  we  come  up  with  a committee  report.  I would  hope  that  the 
recommendations  that  you  made  here,  that  you  made  for  the  State 
of  California  and  for  the  Indians  themselves  would  be  studied  care- 
fully by  them. 

it  anything  is  clear — even  from  the  short  time  that  we  have  been 
in  operation — this  is  not  exclusively  a Federal  problem.  This  is  a prob- 
lem for  the  Indian  people.  It  is  also  a problem  for  State  and  local 
officials  charged  with  educational  responsibilities. 

The  Federal  Government  can  play  a role.  I think  it  has  a heavy  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  also  a great  deal  the  Indians  themselves  can  and 
must  do.  It  is  not  going  to  be  satisfactory  just  to  say  the  reasons  these 
things  are  not  being  done  at  the  moment  is  because  they’re  not  being 
done  in  Washington  and  the  white  man  is  not  going  to  do  it.  The  In- 
dians themselves  must  do  things  and  also  the  States  are  obligated.  Each 
one  of  the  States  and  the  educational  authorities  within  the  States  must 
carefully  examine  their  area  of  responsibility  to  see  whether  they’re 
doing  all  that  is  possible,  and  I think  your  recommendations  can  be 
very,  very  useful  and  very,  very  hopeful  if  they  are  implemented. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  m order  as  m the  past  for  each  group  going 
a separate  way  for  lack  of  coordinated  programs. 

I commend  you  on  your  statement.  Let  me  ask  a few  questions.  You 
say,  “some  of  the  things  taught  in  school  may  be  contrary  to  what  the 
Indian  child  has  learned  at  home,  thereby  causing  severe  emotional 
conflicts  and  frustrations.”  I would  agree  with  that  and  I thought  may- 
be you  could  develop  that  a little  bit;  it  might  be  useful. 

Mr.  Bisuhg.  I can  take  my  own  example.  I went  to  Indian 
schools  when  I was  in  the  elementary  schools  and  we  learned  about  the 
wonderful  Government  we  had  in  America  and  how  we  came  and  dis- 
covered this  beautiful  land.  Back  at  home  we  had  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Government  official  was  lousy.  Oh  this  one  hand  we 
learned  you  wave  your  flag  over  here  and  we  learn  about  all  the  wonder- 
ful treaties  we  made,  ana  we  uphold  them,  and  we  go  back  home  and 
here  not  one  treaty  has  been  upheld  by  our  Governments  Pretty  soon 
we  have  to  decide,  do  we  believe  our  teecber  or  our  perentef  We  Inure 
a conflict.  We  start  arguing  with  the  parents  and  the  parents  convince 
us,  then  we  argue  with  the  teacher.  This  is  an  example  of  how  the 
frustrations  oome  about. 

We  can  talk  about  religion.  We  go  there  and  they  tell  us,  “your 
religion  is  lousy.”  The  Jewish  people  and  the  Catholics  came  over, 
their  religion  is  all  right  but  ours  is  all  wrrmg. 

We  have  the  frustrations  that  developed  within  ourselves;  who  is 
right  and  whet  is  right. 

I am  in  counseling  in  my  educational  pmsnito  and  we  know  what 
happens  in  learning.  Learning  does  not  really  take  place  when  we 
build  up  these  frustrations  andemotional  conditions. 

Senator  Kmnraaarr  of  New  York.  What  about  the  role  of  the  Indian 
in  our  history  books;  would  you  make  some  comments  on  thatV 

Mr.  Rxsuoro.  Again,  I could  make  a lot  of  comments  but  we  have 
a gentleman  who  is  on  next  who  is  going  to  cover  this  area  as  his  main 
topic,  I believe. 

Senator  Ksnsspr  of  New  York.  I was  interested  in  what  you  said 
also  about  the  fact  that  the  parents  must  take  s greater  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  child  attending  the  school. 
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Mr.  Rislinq.  Yes.  In  order  for  this  frustration  that  I talked,  about, 
in  order  to  have  an  understanding  between  the  teacher  and.  whatis 
going  on  in  the  school,  it  is  a two-way  system,  a two-way  street,  we 
have  to  get  the  two  people  together  so  that  when  we’re  educating  this 
child,  and  the  child  comes  home  with  schoolwork,  the  parent  has  to 
realize  that  that  kid  has  got  to  have  his  schoolwork  done,  and  if  there 
is  any  conflict  they  can  discuss  this  a little  more.  For  example,  they 
^n  assign  work  to  the  Indiana  that  they  could  answer,  maybe  it  would 

1)6 1^ SgS^entio^hat  in  the  white  upper  middle-dass  schools  or 
the  schools  that  the  teachers  have  attended,  they  have  all  kinds  of 
reference  material  in  the  home  that  is  available  to  them  but  it  is  not 
available  to  the  Indian  children.  Therefore  the  child  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  have  the  same  material  to  build  on  orto  draw  from  $ there- 
fore, the  teacher  has  to  get  together  with  the  children  to  assign  other 
kinds  of  things  so  that  the  child  can  achieve  a little  success,  and  we 
know  that  success  builds  on  success.  What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  to  give 
the  Tndi«n  a little  more  positive  image  instead  of  a negative  image, 
and  I think  parents  and  teachers  could  do  that.  . 

Senator  Kenmedt  of  New  York.  "Why  do  you  think  there  has  been 
ich  a high  dropout  rate  among  the  Inman  children? 

« s _~t  o mi 


xacK  ui  mux-image  and  X would  say  — -•  - - , — ~ ..r  . 

image,  his  personal  worth.  You  have  got  to  have  this  positive  image 
of  wanting  to  do  something,  you  have  got  to  cling  to  something  if  you 
want  togo  ahead,  and  I think  the  Indians  at  a certain  point  drop  off 
because  of  this  lack  of  image.  Of  course,  it  is  economic,  too,  but  above 
all  the  lack  of  self-image.  We  are  not  proud  to  be  an  Indian  and  yet 
we  say  we  are  proud  to  Be  an  Indian  until  we  confront  other  people  and 
we  shy  away  and  take  the  negative  approach.  , . . 

Senator  Kkwnbpt  of  New  York.  Thank  you  again.  I think  the  fact 
HhaJt  *hi«  group  got  together  in  an  All-State  Conference > on  Education 
and  devempeasuch  a tWtmgh  report  shinild  certainly  be  commended 
by  this  committee  and,  as  T say,  it  is  going  to  be  very  useful. 

I congratulate  you  and  those  who  participated  with  you.  lt  is  this 
kind  of  action  that  is  so  very  useful,  aMik  'inidit  ts  a turning 
point  inthis  field;  and  I amsure  I spejifcmmycolleague. 

. Senator  Fahmow.  I certainly  agree  and  I fhimdyou  made  some  very 
practical  recommendatioosidirvohring  paients  in-  the  program^utiliz- 
mg  all  thefacilitaeaaTailriJe.  f # _V  „ ' . 

I wonder  about  this  question:  “The  majority  of  textbooks  contain 
almost  nothing  about  the  character  of  Indian  cultures  prior  to  the 

coming of  tba whiter mtn.^  1 _ *_  } . - , 

We  are  not  going  to  change  the  textboote  ovsnugbt;  do  you  have 

a-*  •>. 

covered  by  the  next  epeeker  brtl  *will  mmtioo  that  I know  of  no 
books:  in  California  a schoolteacher,  for  example,  goes  to  5 T®*18  °£ 
college  and  I believe  there  are  something  like  nxaoda  half  pageeof 
the  required  reading  that  have  anythingto  do  with  Indians,  andabout 
five  and  a half  of  these  six  pages  are  very  detrimental  to  the  Indian 
child. 
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Senator  Fannin.  Did.  X understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  no 
Indians  on  the  State  Advisory  Commission  ? _ . . ‘ 

' Mr.  Risling.  There  are  no  Indians  on  the  Advisory  Commission. 
It:  is  made  up  - of  legislators,  senators,  and  some  of  the-  heads  of 
the departments  of  State.  We  do  have  an  advisory  committee  made 
up  of,T  'believe,  six  or  seven  people  where  there  are  three  Indians^  a 
minority  group  there,  and  we  would  also  like  to  have  a majority  group 
there.  As  a matter  of  xact,  we  would  like  all  Indians  on  that  committee. 

Senator  Fannin.  ' Blit  the  official  State  Committee  does  not  have  any 
Indian.’ member ? . . ••  . ; 

"Mxj.  RiSnnro.  No.  * '■  " - r ‘ 

Viator  Fanning  Thank  you.  ' • . 

Senator  EENNEDi  of  New  York.  Thank  you  very  muchi 
.Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Costo.  Would  you  identify  yourself,  please^ 

STATEMENT  OF  ETJPERT  COSTO,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY;  AND  CHAIRMAN,  CAHDILLA  INDIAN' 
TRIBE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MRS.  COSTO,  SECRETARY,  AMERICAN: 
INDIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Mr.  Costo.  Senator  Fannin,  Senator  Kennedy,  my  name  is  Rupert 
Costo.  . 

Senator  Kesnnndt  of  New  York.  Could  you  be  seated;  it  would, 
probably  he  easier. 

Mr.  Costo.  I am  president  of  the  American  Indian  Historical  So- 
ciety fJid  chairman  of  the  Cahuilla  Indian  Tribe. 

Qut  training  has  been  that  we  always  address  the  senior  member  of 
any  committee.  _ 

very  briefly,  I would  like  to  present  a few  facts  about  Indians  m 
the  'State  of  California.  There  are  today  approximately  80t000  Indians 
in,  this  State.  This  compares  with  Arizona,  with  a population  of  about 
90,000;  with  New  Mexico,  , which  has  about  60,000;  Oklahoma,  ^yifch 
“ ~~  ~ ^"0;  and  North  Dakota  ap- 

lian  population  concent ra- 


fdbopt.  VOjOOO;  South  Dakota,  nearly  35,000;  and  North  Dakota,  ap- 
proximately 25,000.  These  are  areas  of  India 


tion. 


California  has  the  second  largest  Indian  population  in  the  United 

Slates,  : - V V..\ 

rT}jo  California  situation,  is  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities. 
’©  have  here  about  55,000  Indians  bf  native  California  tribes.  These 

v*  V ffA  A a 11 • 


y 

indlwa  people  «e,  on  ,T&  .federally  recognized  ,reperyations,and  in  the 
pie  re^OTa^one  range_f^ 
c—  so^  lanee  tracts  of  land  as  ;Ko 


least  to  su<^large  , 

i jMforongp ; 1.8)250  m 


thuja  whi  ph 


rapcne^ias  of  40  acres  and. 
1 89,000  acres  ; 40,000  acres 
rn^owh'  tribal  area.  An  im- 


portant part  of  ,th$  Indian  ,populatioh  is  that1  which  has  been  trans- 
ported  here  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Ithese  are  from  other' 
tribes  jn  other  States  who  now  live  in  California’s  urban  areas.  The 
reatest  concentration  of  this  Indian  population  is  ih  Liw  Angeles, 
an  Jose* -and  the  Fast  Bay.  There  are  no  Indian  boarding  schools 
serving  the  Indiang  of  California.  . 

Xt  is  a fact  thatall  Indian  children  in  this  State  are  in  the  public 
school  eyotem.  They  are  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  whether  good 
or  bad  as  any  oth$r  section  of  the  population.  But  there  is  an  impor- 
tant difference:  the  Indian  child  carries  a whole  baggage  car  full  of 
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impediments  to  class  every  day  of  his  school  life.  If  he  is  a California 
Indian,  he  has  been  reared  on  the  injustices  of  my  own  people.  He 
remembers  and  knows  well  the  massacres,  destruction  of  language  and 
culture,  and  above  all  he  knows  with  every  part  of  him,  that  this  State 
was  his,  and  that  for  the  land,  forcibly  taken  away  from  him,  he  has 
been  awarded  the  infamous  sum  of  470  an  acre.  He  is  a stranger  in 
his  own  land,  an  outcast  where  he  once  was  lord  of  all,  an  onlooker 
where  he  once  controlled  his  own  destiny. 

If  he  is  an  out-of-State  Indian — a Sioux, . Navajo,  Chippewa,  or 
whatever — he  knows  the  terrible  history  of  injustice  practiced  against; 
his  own  people.  Now  we  Indians  are  not  just  one  more  complaining, 
bleating  minority.  We  are  the  proud  and  the  only  true  natives  of  this 
land.  This  must  be  considered  above  all,  in  discussing  any  aspect  of 
Indian  affairs.  : ; ....  . 

In  our  contact  with  the  whites,  w©  have  always  and  without  fail 
asked  for  one  thing.  We  wanted  education.,  You  can 'examine  any' 
treaty,  any  negotiations  with  the  American  whites.  The  first  condition , 
specifically  asked  for  by  the  Indian  tribes,  was  education.  What 
we  got  was  third-rate,  lefthanded,  meager,  miserly,  unqualified  train- 
ing, with  the  greatest  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  and  the  least 
amount  of 'actual  education  for  the  Indjan  himself. 

When  we  Indians  talk  about  education,  we  are  talking  about  educa- 
tion in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  highest  level,  which  must  be 
available  to  every  Indian  child  in  whatever  field  he  chooses.  . . . .. . 

The  American  Indian  Historical  Society  has.  been  working  _m  the 
field  of  education  for  4 years.  We  were  only  a small  group  of  dedicated 
Indians  to  begin  with.  Now  we  have  the  added  strength  of  the 'Ad  Hoc 
Committee  which  is  bringing  this  work  still  further  forward.  The  £?o- 
ciety  began  its  program  with  a period  of  investigation  as  to  what  "was 
being  taught  about  Indians  in  tne  schpols.  On  .the  elementary  level,  we 
found  general  misinformation  in  the  textbooks teachers  largely 
unprepared,  instructional  material  generally,  lacking,  and  an  over- 
whelming lack  of  information  about  the  .Indian  today.  Qn  the  high 
school  level,  we  found  outright  slanders  against  Indian  people  m the. 
books.  On  the  college  level  we  found  a serious  lack  of  instructional 
materials,  and  on  the  university  level  we  f ound  a complete  failure  to 
meet  the  problems  of  Indian  scholars  and  the^  dissemination  of 
false  information  concerning  the  numbers  of  Indians  in  higher  edu- 
cation, principally  by  Mr.  Sumjqaerville  of  the  University  of  California 
tit  Borkclcv*  i . * ? . 

Here  is  what  is  stated  in  a book  titled.  *^0ur  Ctonnt^ : A Story  of 
Stanislaus” — page  9r— “The  Indian  who  lived  in  the  St«^slaus  area 
were  known  as  the  ‘Diggers^’  although  they  wer£  the  ^Palla  Tnl». 
were  stupid  and  lazy  and  it  is  said  they  were 'given  their  name  because, 
of  their  Habit  of  digging  into  the  earth.  They  dug  rpptk^br  food,  ana 
they  also  dug  holes  in  the  ground  for  shelter.  The  sqji^w  was.  required 
and  expected  to  provide,  all  of  the  fpod  for  her  husband  and  her  fam- 
ily.” And  so  on.  I will  tell  you  that  there  is  hardly  Oi^p  book  relatihg(to 
local,  city,  or  county  history  in  this  State  which  is,  ftee  from  suph 
slander,  such  misinterpretation,  and.  such  error..'  ,311  cp^oborjrtion*;  I 
mention  another  book,  utilized  by  the  Oakland.. School-.  D|stri<st,  con- 
taining similar  statements ; due  to  the  work  of  t^v3pciety  toget^ey 
with  the  cooperation  of  Mr..  Elgin  and,  other  Ig$am  j^pple,  we  w*r®r 
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able  to  get  this  book  out  of  the  schools-  As  evidence  No.  1, 1 submit  our 
handling  of  this  specific  situation,  and  the  evaluation  of  this  booko. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Costo.  As  evidence  No.  2,  I submit  the  August  edition  of  the 
Trtrlin.n  Historian  which  contains  a criticism  and  evaluation  of  seven 
State-adopted  textbooks  in  detail.  As  evidence  No.  3,  I submit  the 
publication  “Textbooks  and  the.  American  Indian,”  which  contains  our 
program  of  correcting  the  textbooks,  which  began  in  1965  in  a confer- 
ence with  .Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. In  1966  we  began  a program  which  attempted  to  supply  the  lack 
of  information  and  materials.  Five  workshops  for  teachers  were  held. 
Throughout  the  entire  program,  we  had  the  complete  support  of  Dr. 
Rafferty,  the  State  Curriculum  Commission,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Rafferty,  we  prepared  criteria  for 
the  State  adoption  of  textbooks  in  fourth  grade.  This  is  contained  m 
evidence  No.  2.  The  criteria  are  still  awaiting  adoption.  We  prepared  a 
booklet  on  misconceptions  about  American  Indians,  and  I submit  this 
as  evidence  No.  4.  At  considerable  cost  to  our  meager  finances,  we  re- 
printed an  extremely  valuable  monograph  by  Dr.  E.  Schusky,  titled 
“The  Right  To  Be  Indian.”  I think  this  book  should  be  reprinted  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  by  the  Federal  Government  and  made 
available  to  every  teacher  in  the  country.  I submit  this  monograph  as 
evidence  No.  5.'  . . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I am  going  to  ask  that  all  of  these 
exhibits  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Costo.  Now  I am  not  displaying  all  these  items  in  evidence  to 
show  how  great  we  are,  how  noble  and  self-sacrificing  we  have  been, 
nor  how  hard  and  bitterly  we  have  tried.  I am  only  showing  you  the 
way  that  must  be  taken  to  clean  up  these  textbooks,  and  to  change  the 
school  image  of  the  Indian  from  that  of  some  kind  of  an  animal  to  a 
human  being— —a  man,  by  God.  There  is  not  one  Indian  in  the  whole  of 
this  country  who  does  not  cringe  in  anguish  and  frustration  because  of 
these  textbooks.  There  is  not  one  Indian  child  whp  has  not  come  home 
in  shameand  tears  after  one  of  those  sessions  in  which  he  is  taught  that 
his  people  were  dirty,  animal-like,  something  less  . than  a human  being. 
We  have  performed  a miracle  ox  energy,  dedication,  effort.  But  we 
cannot  do  this  job  alone.  We  need  the  nelp.  of  every  teacher,  every 
school  district,;  every  publisher.  Above  aU,  we  need  the  help  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  correct  this  outrageous  situation. 

I believe  the  teachers  are  ready  and  eager  to  help..  But  the  school 
system  does  not  prepare  them.  Something  more  is  needed  than  the 
good  will  and  cooperation'  of  - he  State  Superintendent 1 of  Public  In- 
struction. What  is  heeded,  £ id  quickly,  is  a monumental  program  to 
provide  new  materials  of  instruction,  new  curriculum,  a whole  new 
set  of  values  which  take  into  consideration  the  original  owners  and 
the  first  Americans  of  this  land.  i ‘ J . ' 

The  American  Indian  Historical  Society  is  proposing,  in.  addition 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Indian  Education,  the 
appropriation  of  not  less 'than  $5  million  fora  concerted  drive  and  an 
aflout  program  in  education  for  Indian  youth,  over  a 5-year  period. 
We  need  consultants  j'±  every  school  level.  We  need  our  own  Indian 
people  to  handle  higher  education  opportunities  for  Indians,  in  place 
of  persons  such  as  Mr.  Summerville,  who  do  not  know  anything  about 
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us.  We  need  consultants,  advisers,  leaders  of  institutes  in  every  area 
where  there  is  a concentration  of  Indian  population.  We  need  expert 
counseling,  in  place  of  the  utterly  inadequate  and  oftentimes  preju- 
diced counseling  which,  exists  in  certain  areas  today.  W e need,  and  we 
want,  the  best  in  education.  In  preparing  our  people  for  a vocation,  we 
want  vocational  education,  not  merely  vocational  training.  We  want 
our  children  to  be  doctors,  scientists,  professors,  linguists,  teachers. 
A nrl  our  kids  want  this  even  more  than  we  do.  There  is  enormous  am- 
bition among  Indian  youth,  which  is  frustrated  at  every  turn.  At 
this  point  I will  refer  to  a statement  made  by  a psychiatrist  at  ttie  con- 
ference on  Tn  diary  education  which  took  place  at  Stanislaus  College 
some  months  ago.  This  psychiatrist  stated  that  the  Indian  youth  were 
not  competitive,  that  they  were  undisciplined  at-:  home;  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth  than  this.  The  Indian  is  extrem^ycoinpetitive. 
He  delights  in  being  the  best,  the  most,  the  brightest.  But  when  an 
Indian  child  is  turned  off— first  bv  his  history,  next  by  his  economic 
conditions,  and  then  by  what  is  being  taught  in  the  schools^— what 
else  can  you  expect  but  that  he  will  drop  out  if  he  finds -the  situation 

intolerable?  'V'Cjr_C:C.  V}':i 

I am  submitting  a general  program  for  Indian  educational  aid. ' in. 
the  State  of  California.  I will  also  call  the  attention  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Historioal  Society,  in.  its  j>roposals,  re- 
quires  that  the  program  be  handled,  administratively  through  the 
State  department  bf  Education  and  in  personnel  such  as  Counseling, 
advising,  and  even  where  possible' in  professional  categories,  by^  the 
Indians  themselves.  If  you  think  we  have  not  got  educators,  Skilled 
and  professional  people,  you  have  been  misinformed.  We  have  got 
them,  and  we  must  utilize  tneir  talents.^  ’ 

Tnnirtna  in  this  State  are  loaded  with  leadership.  This  is  the  only 

§lace  in  the  entire  Nation  where  an  independent  'Indian  Historical 
ociety  has  been  organized,  which  owns,  its  own  building'  and : facili- 
ties^^ which  Operates  entirely' by’ dues  and  contributions  and  the  sale  of 
its  literature.  This  is  the  only  place1  in  the  Nation  where;  a competent, 
thoroughly  prof essi onal  scholarly'  journal  is  being  published,1  'The 
Indian  Historian^  with  a circulation  of  10^000.-  But  we ' canhot  do  it 
alone.  As  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so-it  is  today— -only  the  Congress  it- 
self can  give  us  the  aid  weneed.  *’  . . ^ f j*;  , * 

We  have  a proposed  program  for  ’aid  to  education  of  Indians  in 
CaHfornia.  . r *:  ’ - 4-  ‘ 4;  "/  :i  r , 

(The  material  referred  to  follows : r-  ;•  ;t'„  ''  ' ; , . 

Arn  Education  roa  Indians  in  CAiiiOBKiA-r-yadPOW - Pboosam  ; [ Subjcttm® 
,bj  Amkbican  Indian,  Hibtqbtoai^  Socptt  . 

Initial  period  of  program.:  Five  years.  • ' ? 'v’"> 

, -Source  of  funds  - Federal  sxants  by  Congressional  action.  • . '■  \ - 

Administration  of  funds:  Department  of ; Education,  the  State  of  California : 
Plannins stage : pne year.  r.  . rr 

Total  amount  needed:  $5,000,000; 

Planning  Stage:  $200,000.  c * •'“*  “• 

First  Tear,  and  each  year  for  5 years:  $1,000,000. 

General  plan:  Consultants  in  every  level  of  instruction:  elementary,- Junior 
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cnooi, mga acnpw, junior wuwj, 

Consultant*  in  every  one  of  the  eleven  arena  of  concentrated  Indian 
population.  * •’  ! : ~ • 

lartttiitw  for  wgfa  school,  students  preparing  for  Maher  educatlon.etartlng 
with  the  freshman  year,  in  every  area  where  there  is  a concentration  of 
ttmU.ti  population. 
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* Counseling  for  parents  o£  students  in  all  11  areas. 

•Counseling  for  students  with  special  problems. 

Preparation  and.  publication  of  materials  in  teacher  education.  Unit  re- 
quirements in  elementary  anthropology. 

Introduction  of  a course  in  tHM  h i STORY  OF  MAN  in  third  grade. 

Mr.  Costo.  The  American  Indian  Historical  Society  will  prepare  a 
detailed  plan  for  submission  to  Congress. 

Members  of  the  commission  and  other  people  here  today*  we  invite 
you  down  to  the  American  Indian  Historical  Society’s  headquarters. 
I would  like  you  to  come  down  and  have  a look  and  see  what  we  have 
done  in  the  way  of  trying  to  aid  education  in  the  State  of  California. 

We  are  located  at  1451  Masonic  Avenue.  It  would  be  an  eye  opener 
to  the  committee  if  you  would  come  down  and  see. 

Gentlemen,  I thank  you. 

Senator  Kbnnedt  of  New  York.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Costo.  That  was  a 
very  moving  and  a very  eloquent  statement  and  I congratulate  you. 

Senator  Fannin.  ' , 

Senator  Fannin-.  I certainly 'agree,  it  wasavery  informative  and. 
enlightening  statement.  I feel  that  you  have  researched,  this  problem 
and  that  you  have  furnished  us  with  information  that  will  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  us.  ,.v ..  i . 

I was  very  interested  in  your  figures  but  first  of  all  .1  would  like  to 
explain  that  Senator  Kennedy  is  the  senior  member  of  the  committee. 
I am  proud  to  serve  under  him.  ...  . ] . - Y-  \ •.  * 

Mr.  Costo.  I merely  went  by  a senior  in  age. 

Senator  Fannin.  In  age  he  is  my1  son. 

You  have  developed  information  that  is  extremely,  valuable  to  us. 
I feel  that  you  have  established  the  position  of  Indians,  brought  out 
the  great  needs  for  furnishing  our  schools  with  the  proper  information , 
and  it  is  regrettable  that  the  textbooks  do  npt.  properly  present'  the 
heritage  of  our  native  Americans.  I would  like  to  Say  that  in  Arizona, 
for  instance,  we  have  the  village  of  Oraibi  which  hasbeen  continuoxisly 
•occupied;  for  over  800  years  and  the  Mesas,  which  have  been  occupied 
for  over  1,500  years,  so  there  isn’t  any  doubjt  but  what  yo.u’re  certainly 
correct  in  bringing  out  the  heritage  of  your  people,  'Vyv  feel  that  this 
is  extremely  important,  very  valuable  inf oijmation,  for  us. 

I ahi  wondermg  about  some  of  your  r^^nimendations,  especially  on 
the  bOoks : Just'  What  cah  be>  done  ? In  other  ^rprds,  you  .want  to  have  it 
done  over  a period  of  5 years  in  this  initial  program  and  1 think  it  is 
-only  properthat  we  should  start  immediately  to  dp  something  about  it. 
How  this  can  be  accomplished  iis  something  that'  mustbe.  determined 
ahd'I  do’  feel  that  if  We  have  textbooks  thkt  bould ,be  furnished  to  the 
Schools  it  Would  jpiiob^ly  lbe  more  profitable  than ^trjdhg  to  change  the 
books  we  noW  have  in  schools,  because, this  caim<k!be  done  overnight, 
as  you  Well  know.  You. feel  that  there'are  bqoks  available  that  would 
accomplish  this  objective?  , ‘ " "’,r’  ' 

Mr.  Cqsto.  There  are  some  few.  I might  advise  you,  gentlemen,  that 
the  American  Indian!  Historical  Stociefcy  is  publishing !soon  a book  on 
•California  Indians  and  that  it  is  practicaUy;ready  for  the  printer  now. 
I might  also  add  that  all  of  the  major  publishing;  Companies  have 
•consulted-  the  American  Indian  Historical  Society  • as  to  What  should 
go  into  these  books,  and  We  have  been  opnstdting  .With  them  for  the 
last , several  years  in  Order  that  they  ^ould  chi^  presages  .in 

the  books,  and  I beuerre  Wb  Win  do  this.  ‘ 
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Incidentally,  in  the  State  of  California,  there  is  a law  that  requires 
that  books  not  be  in  any  manner  derogatory  to  any  minorities.  Of 
course,  as  I said,  we  don’t  consider  ourselves  a minority  but  it  is  a.  State 
law. 

Senator  Fannin-.  My  question  was,  do  you  feel  that  there  are  books 
presently  available  that  would  cover  not  only  the  California  Indian 
citizens  but  there  would  be  a general  coverage  of  the  Indian  heritage 
of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  Costo.  We  are  preparing  our  own  books.  Many  books,  as  you 
might  know,  are  submitted  to  all  States  and  we  have  found  them, 
as  I stated,  to  be  in  such  bad  condition  that  we  oppose  most  every  one 
that  was  submitted.  Forty-seven  books  were  submited  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  adoption  arid  we  found,  in  each  brie  of  these 
books  many  things  that  should  be  stricken.  They  are  not  good. 

Senator  Fannin.  I agree. 

Mr.  Costo.  They  have  done  no  research  for  many,  many  years  and 
they  don’t  feel,  most  of  these  book  companies  feel  they  don’t  have  time 
to  research  the  facts  as  they  should  be  .presented.  There  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  college  division  in  comparisori  with  what  has  been 
done  with  the  Negro. 

Senator  Fannin.  I understand  you  are  disseminating  information 
about  the  Indian  people  of  California.  I am  interested  in  something 
that  would  cover  all  the  Indian  citizens  of  America.  Could  your  com- 
mittee research  this  matter  and  give  us  your  thoughts  in  this  regard  ? 

Mr.  Costo.  Certainly.  We  certainly  could. 

Senator  Fannin.  I would  request  that,  Senator  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Costo.  Here  is  our  ; secretary  that  handles  most  of  this 
correspondence.  . . . ‘ ' 

Mrs.  Costo.  I am  Mrs.  Costo.  I am  the  editor  of  the  Indian  Histo- 
rian. Among  the  Indians  the  whole  family  gets  into  the  act,  and  you 
will  find  'here  husbands,  wives,  kids,  all  participating  in  the  same 
things ; we  do  things  as  a family.  \ 

I might  advise  the  committee  that  the  Indian  Historical  Society 
has  found  after  intensive  investigation  of  almost  all  the  books,  both 
on  the  national  level  and  on  the  State  level,  that  it  cannot  recommend 
even  one  so  far  as  Indian'  history  is  concerned ; we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  American^  Indian  writes 
the  textbook  about  his  own  history  ? and  that  is  what  we’re  doing, 
it  will  not  be  long.  I guarantee  you  within  a year  or  two  we’re  going  to 
have  the  Indians,  who  are  superb  researchers^  professors,  college  .grad- 
uates, writers,  turto,  out  books  that  will  open  the.eyes  of  America  as  to 
the  true  history  of.the  Indians  of  this  country,  which  is  the  true  history 
of  the  country  as  a wHole,  ahd4this  is  what  we’re  going  to  do.  / \ 

' Senator  toiraipT  Ywk.  I &gree  with  you,  I think  it  is 

very  very  difficult  for  children  who  come  xrorb,  a ho^^,  aiid  .are  brought 
up  in  a certain  fashion  to  go  into,  a school  system 'witjh  a .different  back- 
ground of  history  chid  culture..  I think  as  long  we  continue,  that  kind 

of  practice,  we  fail  the  Indian  children  by  denying  t^eip  knowledge 
their  own  history  Or  about  their  own  Culture.  TJTe  w^re  in  Idaho  the 
other  day  arid  I was  aslidiig  the; ^ superintenderit .of: .^ffic^^  rwhe 
had.  80  percejih  Indian  children,  whether  th.ey ; taught,  'anything  about 
Indi  an  history  or!  Indian  culture.  The  tribe  was.  a vary  factious  tribe, 
the  Shoshone,  which  had  a considerable  history,  and  he  said,  “There 
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isn’t  any  history  to  this  tribe”;  this  has  a tremendous  effect  bn 
the  children.  So  I asked  him  if  there  were  any  books  in  the  library 
where  all  these  children  Could  go  and  read  about  Indian  history,  and 
he  said,  “Yes,”  and  we  went  to  the  library.  There  was  only  one  book 
and  the  book  was  entitled  “Captive  of  the  Delawares.”  It  showed  a 
white  child  being  scalped  by  an  Indian.  . . ^ , 

I think  that  is  the  kind  of  problem  we  face.  Perhaps  for  older 
people  and  more  sophisticated  people,  perhaps  .having  had  to  deal 
with  that  kind  of  a problem  for  your  whole  lives  you  can  accept 
it.  For  a child  who  is  7,  8,  9, 10, 11  years  of  age  it  seems  to  me  an  almost 
impossible  burden.  So  I have  great  'sympathy  for  the  position  and 
point  that  you  are  making,  and  obviously  changes  have  to  be  made  in 
this  State  and  in  the  entire  Country.  : ! : \ * 

Mr.  Costo.  This  is1  quite  true,  Senator.  It  might  be  'enlightening 
to  you  to  know  that1  the  State  board  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  ana 
other  States  have  asked  us  for  all  of  our  materials  in  regard  to  these 
things,  and  we  are  submitting  them ; to  the  various  States,  so  we  are 
making  considerable  progress,  I think.  _ ‘ 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New'  York.  When  this  record  is  printed,  I am 
sure  I speak  for  my  colleague,  we  will  send,  a cbjpy  of  your  testimony 
and  the  testimony  of  others  to  interested  State  superintendents  of 
education,  so  they  will  be  familiar  with  the  point  that  yotahe  making. 

Mr.  Costo.  I am  quite  sure  all  the  speakers  here  will  cooperate  and 
we  agree  with  you.  It  is  an  Indian  problem;  we’re  all  aware  of  it  and 
we’re  all  trying  to  do  a little  better  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Senator  K~v.Tsnsrv.nv  of  New  York.  It  is  an  Indian  problem  to  some 
extent  but  it  is  also  a white  mar.  ’s  problem.  ; : . ' V ’ ; ' ' * 

•*  Mr.  Costo.  Right. 

Senator  Kennedy*  of 'New  York.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dennison  Knight ; won  Id  you  be  seated,  please.  ; 

Mr.  Knight.  I am  happy  to  see  these  young  people  here,  , ' ; 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  WOuld  yoU  idenitify  yourself,  Mr. 
Knight.:-  ■■■  *•••*••■ : ••  ; .r 


STATEMENT  OF  DENNISON  S.  KNIGHT,  URIAH,  CALIF.,  MEMBER, 
AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  EDHCA3ftoN  1^  CALIFORNIA, 
AC^MFANIED  BY  M^.  ^TTHEW,  DEL  MORI®  OOIJOTY,  CALIF: 

Mr.  Knight.  I am  Dennison  Knight  from  ITkiah,  Cialif.  Our  tribe 
is  the  Pomos.  To  my  right  is  Mrs.  Matthew  from  Ifel  Morte  County. 
Discrimination  in  our  schools.  , /y*  .jj 

Y ou  have  heard  from  two  previous  speakers  what  seems  to  be  wrong 
in  education,  as  to  how  the  Indians  themselves,, feel  about,  the;  school 
systems — I will  not  dwell  on  any  of  those ; IammOre  pn  our  local  scene. 

We  have  already  started  fmprbving  education  in  our  area,  We 
have  about  1,500  to  1,760  students  iii  ’ our  hagfi  school , and  of  those 
we  estimate  about  80  of  Indian  .descent.  LastrschooI  term,  the  one  end- 
ing in  J une  1967,  there  were  six  Indian  bbys  who  .dropped  out  or  who 
were  pushed  out.  s:  •-..a?-  •••’ 

ThrCe  weeks  [before  the  end  of  the  ^hbol  term^  these^  3 weeks  being 
so  that  they  could  pot  come  back-^-various  reasons  were  given  for  these 
dropouts*  such,  as  somebody  was  iii  jailj  sqmpope  had  attendance  prob- 
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lems,  somebody  would  not  conform- to  the  school  setting.  Of  these  six, 
this  term  one  has  returned  and  he  is  attending  South  valley  High. 

This  South  Valley  High  is  an  outgrowth  of  these  dropouts  or  po- 
tential dropouts.  We  have  a second  high  school  that  sprung  out  of  this. 

There  are  now,  so  I hear,  quite  a few  of  .these  schools  springing  up 
all  over  the  State. 

I don’t  know  just  how  mam;  of  these  are  Indians,  there  are.  35 
students  in  South  Valley  High  riteht  now,  I imagine  there  are  Indians 
and  other  poor  people.  ; • 

The  causes  of  discrimination  appear  to  stem  from  longtime,  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  of  this  area,  This  is  what  happened  when  the.country 
was  settled,  the  -gold  miners^  the  white  people  came  in,  pushed,  the 
Tndiin.ns  off,  out  of  the  way.  The  old  settlers  are  still-  there  ,and,  per- 
petuate themselves  and  the  young  descendants  hear  the.  old  stories, and 
some  think  the  Indian  is  not  very  much  or  probably  not  even  human ; 
the  Indians  have  heard  their  side  of  the  story,  too,,  and  they  think  the- 
white  man  is  not  much,  either.  They  were  not  human,  never  were,  so* 
these  things  are  still  bothering  us.  ' > . 

In  our  schools:  or  anywhere  else,  any  overt  or  covert  act  or  insinua- 
tion, even  tone  of  voice,  are  interpreted  as  insults  and  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination. The  non-Indian,  meaning  the  white,  may  toe  reacting  in 
the  same  manner.  . . 

Teacher-student  relations.  . ; . ^ ; j:  . 

The  teachers,  of  course,  toeing  middle  class  and;  not  knowing  our 
way  of  life,  have  no  way  of  teaching  Indians  or  some  people  coming 
from  another  class.  'n%  £s„-. 7; 

The  children  do  not  understand  the  middle-class  white  Protestant 
society.  They  don’t  understand  what  is  expected  of  them.  They  don’t 
understand,  period,  so  .the  teacher  .teaches ■;  things  to  his , . students 
that  are  valueless,  and  they  hate;  them,;  the  principals  and  .teachers. 
There  is  no.commimicatibn. ....  4. . s 7. ; y ;>£  i r 

In  the  meantime,  fife  gets  so  miserable  in,  the  sphoolroom,  the  stu- 
dents would  like  to  drop  out.  Some  of  those  who  are  able  to  dropout 
have  dropped  out. 


sonal  attention.^  W©  -have  an  lndian  .who  is,  president  of  that  student- 
body.  The  secretary  is  Indian  apd  ^bhad  a picSire  in  the  paper,  there 
were  three  Indians,  I could  tell  toy  the  picture,  and  one  was  probably 
white.  I imagine  they  are  a lot  happier  there  than  in  the  .real  high 
school.  ! ; ;''"5  --r.’;..--  '!•'  ,. 


: There 'Iha^toeett no  dialog.  The.p^ehts  called  on  the  carpet — 

now  we  are  haying  meetings.  We  navel  had  one  meeting  with  the  high 
school  teachere  and  counsefor^  and  we  have  another  meeting  that  they 
have  asked  us  to  hayein;  J snuary , thb;  date  has*  not  been  set. , ,,  c V ; 

Teachers  of  other  schools,  teachers  of  elementary  schools . and  the- 
junior  high  school  .have,  asked  to,  come  into,  tliese(  meeting  have 
set  it  hp . W" b are  j^tfeih^'f*^  we  aire  setting  up  this  dialog...  ; , 

1 Teachers,  wpiilq  lihe  know : what  our  problems  are,  because.  we- 
haVe  a lot of ^ probleins^ we  have  with  the  adult  Indians,  the  chil— 
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dren,  we  have  all  kinds  of  problems,  as  you  have  beard,  but  the 
teachers  don’t  know  this,  they  don’t  know  any  problems  anybody  is 
having,  only  themselves. 

We  had  a 3-day  workshop  December  18,  19,  and  20,  where  the  dialog 
was  good.  Sometimes  it  got  very  lively  but  I can  see  where  nobody 
understood  anybody,  and  the  only  thing  was  to  talk  it  out. 

The  statement  came  out  we  were  too  polite,  we  were  too  easy j we 
did  not  corn**  out  and  call  a spade  a spade.  One  of  our  judges,  he  came 
around  and  reminded  us  we  were  too  easy.  We  had  discussion  groups 
there,  and  he  said,  “This  is  the  time,  name  names,  it  is  all  right  with 
me,  .name  them.”  I said,  “I  will  name  names,”  and  I did. 

Talking  about  discrimination,  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  but  to  put 
your  finger  on  these  things  is  very  hard.  The  teachers  and  the  students 
at  our  school,  these  problems  come  out  in  high  school,  they  are  in  there 
before  but  it  does  not  show  up  before  they  come  to  high  school. 

; -There  is  one  instance  of  this  teacher,  he  seemed  to  be  a [guard  in  the 
hall  and  he  grabbed  four  Indian  girls,  ran  them  into  the  dean  of  girls’ 
office  and  says, “Here  are  your  four  black  rats.’’  This  was  pretty  strong 
language.  That  is  one  instance^  •••!•  •.  ■ . 

And  another  one  we  saw  was  one  of  the  administrators  and  the 
mother  on  the  phone,  and  this  person’s  language  housed  dirty  words, 
he  cursed,  he  swore,  ne  insulted  her,  he  did  everything,  and  the  same 
man  through  the  phone  cursed  the  father.  Of  course,  I never  heard 
about  this  until  later  and  I said,  “'Well,  why  don’t  we  do  something 
about  it?”  Nothing  is,  ever  done  about  these  things,  our  people-  are 
afraid*  they  are  scared.  ••  -=  • 

They  v .are : rightly  stared  because  there’  can  be,  and  I heard  there 


questioned  :them  on  it  and  they  , said,  “ W e > can’t  do  that,  we  don’t  do 
that.”  I said;  “However,  it  is  .being  done,’’  • and;  I believe  ;it  is  being 
done;  : * :•  .t.-j  j - ; vvf  t . 

rl?  also  have  a man  from  Lake  County,  a neighboring  county,^  and 
he  asked  me  to  say,  “When  you  talk  about  your  county  over  vil)ere, 
your  schools  and  whatever  you  talk  about  j just?  tell  them  thai  in  Lake 
County  aH  these  things  are  there,  orily  they  are  worse  in  Lake  County,” 
meaning  •discrimination  in  schools  j jobs  and  what-have-you.  - ri  : - 

I would  like!  tor  bring-  up  a memo  i from  our.  judges  > he  had/  some 
things,  fl-  had  not  thought,  of.  The  charges,  the-  cost  of  our  children 
going  to  school,  they  -do,  not  have  this  extra;  money  : for;  girls- to  buy 
gym  clothes."  f.A.  dollar  is  very  hard  to  I come  by  ’and'  sometimes  they  don’t 
have  a/gym  suit  and  they  are  given  an  F if  they*  don’t  have  it  once  or 
twice.',  f pc;/-.  ■" 

At  the  moment  I know  of  one  case  where  this  girl  could  not  get  the 
money  because  the  mother  * just  did:  not  have  the  money,  but  the  girl 
was  inade  to*  suffer.  She  got . an  E [in  her:  grade.  There  are  a lot;  of  these 
things ; lack  of  money  is  very  detrimental  to  our  students.  . r ; A v i ff 
I don’t  think  the  school  knows  Ihow  hard  it  is  for.  some  of  / these 
students  to  get  hold  of  a /little; money  that  they  charge  for  dances, 
athletic  events,  there  are  many  charges  for  different  things. : If  our 
children  don’t  have  that  little  money,  they  are  out  and  they_  cannot 
participate,  and  this  is  bad.  The  children  are  made  to  suffer,  evidently. 
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X would  like  to  also  mention  j this  is  not1  discrimination,  the  meed1  of 
the  Indians  to  carry  on  or  to  revive  their  Indian  culture;  There  are' 
some  organizations  who  are  doing  this  and  others  who  would  like^to 
revive  their  culture  but  there  are  no  funds;  ; ^ y:  'r:{ 

In  northern  California  I know  funds  are  needed'- 'for -something 
like  this.  We  talked  about  Indian  image.  The  Indiam  the "> young 
Indian,  does  not  know  his  history.  He  does 1 not  know  who  he  is.  He 
does  not  know  where  Indians  have  been,  so  with  this  culture,  we  could' 
probably  give  him  his  image,  and  from  that  he  can  - cross  oven  and- 
transfer  to  a white  man’s  culture,  he  will  have  some  background, -some' 
base  to  start  from.  Right  now  in  our  area  there  are  many  of  Omdian 
descent,  they  have  Indian  ' blood,  that  is  the  only  thing  they - have 
Indian.  : Jr:.:,! 

When  I was  a kid  I knew  a lot  of  Indians,  with  theirTndiannulture, 
and  there  was  no  problem  to  transfer  to  the  white  ciilture.  There 
was  ilo  problem  then  but  there  sure  is  now.  Indi-stii'  etilture  reviyal 
would  be  a good  tiling.  The  people  need  binds.  There  are-  funds  of 


bo  1 tninK  tms  is  one  place  wnere  uie  suuuuimmiico  wuiu-  uwjy  uo 
out  by  breaking  loose  some  of  these  funds*  that  are  -available  to  some 
people  and  not  to  other  people.  The  funds  seem  to  * be  there  but  we 
can’t  get  a hold  of  them.  ■/'.  / *.*./  ! ’1: 

One  of  the  men  here  mentioned  the  students.  I m talking  about 
funds  now.  The  college  students  or  those  who  could  go  to  college  don  t 
have  the  funds  to  go.  There  are  all  kinds  of  scholarships  ^Ut'  for  some 
reason  we  can’t  -get  a' hold  of  them.  In  my  area  just  recently  - within  a 
week  T have  heard  there  were  four  Indian  boysrwho  might  have  been' 
going -to  college’  hut  f Or  the  lack 1 Of  > funds  they’re'  not;  With all  of- 
these  scholarships  and  grants,  they,  don’t  qualify  for  some  reason. 

On  the;  State  level  and'  Federal  f level,  if/ the-  Congress,  the  sub- 
committee working  on  the  top  level  and  we,  working  at  the  local 
level,  work  together,'  we'  may  do  something  on  education  faster  than 
wOrkihg-aione.''r/'':';’-v  ,'t  v ,v  V'iV  ■■  ■'>  K r ■■  -V-'. 

About  the  Indians,  I would  like  to  put  here  that  the  Indians  ; are 

Jlril  ‘ rrVUAWi  ^nrlrnhoim  OTi  nfko^  Wll  idn  fiK  ftt  will  m an- 


materials,-  so  somehow,  if  we  could>-get  togethery  the  Indians  get  a little 
more  of  the- riches  *andl  give  the  white  man  ar  little  more  care  for 


o:i  \\:i  u 1 c,r 


humanity,!  think  the1  world  would  bemuchbetter  off;-  ; = - - - ? ^ ~ 

1 I would  like  to-submit  Judge  WmsTow’s  memodior  the  subcommittee, 
•u  Senator  'Kennedy  of 5 New  York.'  Thank  you^-vre  will  be  happy  to 
receive  it.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Knight.  Are  there  = any 
questions^  t ‘ •io-’v/bf f u: X A 


developing  ; tins 
you.  continue  it 
tor  Keni 
next  witness 
Mr.  Soza.  ; :'y  - ?-v '/.? ,:h 

; ■■  i:  ?SVv>  : r/*  \ ; 

.vT  ?f/  .v  •)  f??  oi  nbaA* 


..  Thank  youvery  muchi/w  ‘ 
bes  Mr.  Soza  'Will 


’ ; ' ■■  h-  ■ 
:.'H  : > 0 
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i.  Will  your  identify  yourself 

Vf . '.'-  H - :.//>;  Jrxt'iJ  .'(*•  J\\J '0'-/ ;- 

Q-J  ff;  iiixLi  V:i;iVd ’ HvJ  'i  • >.:  i ' ! 

■Jilt  ):)■'!•  i 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  P.  SOZA,  MEMBER  OF  SCJBOBA  BAND  OF 
MISSION  INDIANS,  RIYESSTDE,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Soza.  I am  William  Soza  from  Riverside  County,  I am  an 
Apache,  part  Cree. 

Senators,  tribal  leaders,  distinguished  guests,  we  are  meeting  here 
today  at  the  invitation  of  the  Honorable  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Less  than  48  hours  ago  I received  a telephone  call  from  Mr.  David 
Risling,  asking  could  I be  present  here  today  to  present  some  of  the 
Indian  education  problems  that  we  might  have  in  the  southern  part 
of  this  great  State  of  ours.  I say  ours,  because  this  territory  did  belong 
to  our  ancestors  not  so  long  ago. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  a pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  express  some  of  our  views  in  the  field  of  education. 
We  today  live  in  tne  greatest  society  ever  designed  by  man  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  yet  we  have  poverty.  Why?  Poverty  is 
like  a disease — it  prevails  when  education  is  at  a minimum.  How, 
then,  should  you  ask,  does  this  apply  to  the  American  Indian?  Since 
this  country  first  began  to  be  settled  by  the  Europeans,  and  with  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  the  Indian  lost  much  of  his  leadership  and 
much  of  his  way  of  life.  He  was  herded  further  and  further  back  into 
the  hills  and  into  reservations.  Treaties  drafted  by  Congress  were 
broken  or  not  honored — and  as  a result  the  Tnijiiui  has  been  forced 
over  the  years  to  accept  a new  way  of  life.  A life  that  was  completely 
foreign  to  him.  He  was  no  longer  allowed  to  roam  his  country,  to  hunt 
and  fish  as  he  pleased  when  he  needed  food.  He  had  to  adjust  to  the 
white  man’s  way  of  life.  This  was  fine  except  no  provisions  were  ever 
made  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  except  in  a token  sort  of  way. 

You  might  ask — what  about  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs?  What 
have  they  done  for  the  Indian?  They  have  been  in  existence  for  over 
130  years  and  the  Indian  today  is  still  in  the  horse-and-buggy  era. 

What  then  is  needed  to  bring  the  Indian  up  to  date  and  on  a par 
with  his  white  brother?  Hie  answer  is  obvious,  “education.” 

If  we  are  to  help  the  Indian  in  education  we  must — 

1.  Completely  revise  the  Indian  education  system  under  the  BIA, 
if  that  branch  of  the  Government  is  allowed  to  function  in  the  capacity 
that  it  has  in  the  past. 

2.  We  must  re-educate  our  educators  in  the  field  of  teaching  to  bring 
forth  more  Indian  history,  closer  liaison  and  communication  between 
Indian  parents  and  teachers.  We  must  teach  more  Indian  culture  and 
contributions  that  the  American  Indian  has  made  to  this  vast  country 
of  ours. 

3.  We  must  bring  out  the  true  history  of  this  country  as  it  relates 
to  Indians.  For  example,  the  Indian  student  today  is  asking:  Why 
do  we  celebrate  Columbus  Day?  Did  he  really  discover  America? 

If  you  are  to  deal  with  the  American  Indian 'in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, one  must  consider  the  plight  of  the  Indian  today — we  must  deal 
with  inadequate  housing  and  sanitation.  We  must  deal  with  inadequate 
health  and  medical  care  and  we  must  deal  with  inadequate  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools. 
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Let's  talk  a little  about  our  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia. Outside  of  Bureau  relocation  schools,  like  the  Madera  School 
( Ford-Philco) , the  BIA  has  contracts  with  various  schools  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  area.  These 
schools  offer  a variety  of  subjects  from  Darbering  to  electronics.  Gen- 
erally speaking  this  training  is  available  to  adult  Indians  who  are 
between  18  ana  85  years  of  age  and  who  are  one  quarter  or  more  degree 
of  Indian  blood.  They  also  must  reside  on  or  adjacent  to  an  Indian 
reservation  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  BIA — sounds  good- 
on  paper,  yes — but  too  much  Bureau  control.  For  example,  one  could 
be  a fill-blooded  Indian  and  still  not  be  able  to  attend  one  of  these 
schools  for  a variety  of  reasons:  ...  - 

1.  You  could  be  21  yean  of  age  and  married  (not  head  of  a 

household).  , , 

2.  You  could  be  living  adjacent  to  a reservation  but  not  as  deter- 
mined by  the  BIA. 

,i.  One  could  be  told  that  no  funds  were  available  at  the  present  tune. 

in  short,  like  anything  else  provided  for  the  Indian,  it  does  not  meet 
the  reeds  of  the  Indian.  ...... 

One  >ther  Bureau  school  that  this  committee  might  look  into  is 
Sher»oan  Institute  at  Riverside,  Calif.  California  Indians  are  not 
aJ’oved  to  attend  this  school.  At  the  present  time  students  from  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  are  receiving  tbeir  banc  education  there.  These 
include  Hopis,  Nava  joe,  Papagos,  and  Apaches  from  their  respective 
tribes. 

Some  suggestions  from  southern  California  are : 

1.  Revise  this  to  include  California  Indians. 

2.  Change  the  Bureau  policy  and  make  this  into  a good  trade  school, 
one  thatau Indians  could  take  advantage  of. 

3.  Develop  the  school  into  a good  junior  college.  ... 

These  are  put  a few  suggestions  that  I thought  might  be  of  interest 

to  this  committee.  . , 

We  in  southern  California  feel  that  education  cannot  be  achieved 
without  proper  housing  and  medical  education.  In  this  light  the  Sobobo 
and  Morongo  Reservations  have  worked  out  an  Indian  health  program 
to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Any  people  so  deprived  of  these  essentials  cannot  be  expected  to 
achieve  the  same  level  of  education  as  those  that  have  them. 

What  problems  do  we  have  in  the  field  of  education  in  California? 

The  problems  are  many ; for  example : 

1.  We  have  BIA  schools  which  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  our  Indian 
people.  We  should  have  more  voice  in  the  management  of  these  schools. 

2.  We  have  Headstart  program — an  OEO  program  which  many  of 
our  Indian  children  could  participate  in,  if  the  criteria  for  participa- 
tion were  low*.*!,  if  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  were  used  if  available. 

3.  I would  recommend  an  attendance  officer  inour  school  system,  to 

encourage  good  attendance  habits,  since  they  donot  receive  this  sup- 
port from  tbeir  parents.  ' 

4.  I would  set  up  special  counseling  for  Indian  children.  I would 
prefer  counstdo"s  of  Indian  descent,  who  are  familiar  with  Indian 
problems  and  Ii.dKn  tl  linking. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  could  help  many  of  our  Indian  children 
in  California  by  providing  grants  for  our  students  to  attend  junior 
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colleges.  The  junior  colleges  in  the  State  provide  excellent  occupational 
training  as  well  as  training  for  students  who  have  not  achieved  too  well 
in  high  school,  but  who  have  become  interested  in  getting  an  education. 

This  kind  of  help  is  much  more  economical  than  the  expensive  relo- 
cation trainuig  programs  carried  out  by  the  BI  A. 

6.  There  is  evidence  that  our  teachers  are  not  reaching  the  Indian 
children. 

7.  There  is  a vast  difference  in  the  field  of  education  between  the 
reservation  Indian  and  the  nonreservation  Indian.  Some  of  the  dif- 
ferences are  housing^  culture,  environment,  better  living  conditions  off 
the  reservations.  This  tends  to  reflect  on  the  education  of  our  Indian 
children. 

In  conclusion  I will  say  what  a guest  speaker  mice  told  me:  If  you 
ask  me  to  speak  for  10  minutes,  I must  have  at  least  6 weeks*  notice — 
if  you  ask  me  to  speak  for  2 hours,  I’m  ready  any  time. 

Thank  you. 

I would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the  Sobobo  and  Morongo  In- 
dian health  program  proposal. 

Senator  &enkb>t  of  New  York.  That  would  be  fine  and  very 
helpful. 

Senator  Fannin.  Mr.  Soza,  are  you  aware  of  a study  that  was  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Tmliaa  Affairs  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Office  of  Education,  in  regard  to  changing  the  Indian 
education  program  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare? 

Mr.  Sosa.  I am  not  completely  familiar  with  it.  I have  heard  some 
on  it;  yes. 

Senator  Fannin.  I asked  that  this  study  be  made  and  I am  very 
sorry  to  report  to  you  that  when  the  study  was  made  the  Indian 
groups  we  heard  from  were  afraid  that  this  would  result  in  termi- 
nation. I don’t  know  why,  but  this  was  evidently  their  assumption,  and 
they  opposed  this  move.  This  was  just  2 years  ago. 

Mr.  Sosa.  Was  this  generall y true  throughout  the  country  ? 

Senator  Fannin.  Yes;  this  was  a general  approach  throughout  the 
country  and  ve  have  heard  from  a large  number  of  the  tribes.  We 
learned  taat  very  few  tribes  were  in  favor  of  changing  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  to  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Sosa.  Is  that  the  same  one  that  was  brought  up  in  Kansas  City 
last  February? 

Senator  Fannin.  Yes.  It  was  reviewed  last  February  but  the  study 
was  made  before  that.  Would  you  now  recommend  that  we  review  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Sosa.  I think  it  would  be  in  order  if  you  would  review  it. 
Strictly  from  my  own  personal  opinion,  I think  it  is  needed,  because 
certainly  our  schools  conducted  under  this  system,  as  I call  it  horse-and- 
buggy  system,  are  not  reaching  our  children.  We  are  not  getting 
proper  usage  of  the  amount  or  money  allocated  for  this  type  of 
training.  I think  it  should  be  revised  completely  so  we  could  benefit 
better  from  this  type  of  training. 

I think  there  is  a need  for  this  type  of  training;  however,  the  imple- 
mentation of  it  is  not  according  to  what  it  should  be  and  I think  there  is 
a general  need  for  a revision. 
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Senator  Fannin.  You  feel  this  could  be  done  under  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  ? 

Mr.  Soza.  If  it  were  handled  properly  it  could  be  done,  yes,  but  they 
have  had  130  years  to  do  some  of  these  things  and  they  have  never  been 
able  to  handle  it,  so  I believe  something  will  have  to  be  done  not  to 
carry  on  as  in  the  past.  . 

Senator  Fannin.  Naturally,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  change  the 
program  if  it  needs  to  be  changed,  which  you  state  it  does,  as  rapidly 
as  possible? 

Mr.  Soza.  Right. 

Senator  Fannin.  Perhaps  it  would  be  in  order  for  us  to  work 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  presently  rather  than  trying 
to  make  a complete  change  which  would  require  some  time. 

Mr.  Soza.  Right,  a change  should  be  made  in  it. 

Senator  Fannin.  ThanK  you  very  much,  Mr.  Soza^  it  was  a very 
informative  statement. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Bet  me  say  that  the  point  that  you 
made  is  very  helpful  that,  “If  you  are  to  deal  with  the  American 
Indian  in  the  field  of  education,  one  must  consider  the  plight  of  the 
Indian  today — we  must  deal  with  the  inadequate  housing  and  sanita- 
tion. We  must  deal  with  inadequate  health  and  medical  care,  and  we 
must  deal  with  inadequate  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools.” 

I agree,  I don’t  think  you  can  isolate  education  from  all  the  other 
types  of  problems.  If  the  child  does  not  have  adequate,  satisfactory 
medial  care,  if  he  has  teeth  problems,  stomach  problems,  ear  problems, 
he  is  not  going  to  learn  in  school,  no  matter  how  good  the  school  is  or 
how  good  the  teachers  are,  or  how  they  teach  him  about  Indian  affairs. 
If  he  is  suffering  from  malnutrition  he  is  not  going  to  learn.  If  his 
family  life  or  housing  is  inadequate,  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  learn 
in  school.  It  is  going  to  require  overall  effort  in  all  of  these  areas,  and 
I think  you  made  the  point  very  well  and  this  is  helpful  to  the  commit- 
tee and  again  must,  be  considered  by  the  local  authorities  as  well  as  by 
those  of  us  who  are  representatives  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Soza.  There  is  a correlation  between  the  two,  it  has  to  go  hand  in 

hand.  . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  The  child  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
learn  unless  we  take  steps  in  the  other  fields  as  well,  and  he  has  to  feel 
that  he  has  some  future.  One  area  that  you  did  not  mention,  which  I 
t.hi-nlr  is  extremely  important — some  of  he  future  witnesses  vul, 
maybe—is  that  the  educational  system  must  mean  something  at  the  end. 
After  a student  finshes  the  education  mid  training  there  must  be 
a job  available.  It  must  be  so  discouraging  to  go  through  the  edu- 
cational system  and  see  an  older  brotner  or  sister  who  graduates 
from  high  school  not  get  a job  or  get  an  unsatisfactory  job.  We  don  t 
just  have  the  proper  educational  system  and  proper  environment  but 
at  the  end  of  uie  educational  system  there  must  d©  employment  avail- 
able for  the  Indian. 

Mr.  Soza.  Right.  , . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  Niw  York.  Mr.  Elgin,  would  you  identify 
yourself  and  then  identify  your  associate. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  O.  ELGIN,  JR,,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR, 

IRTERTSXBAL  FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  OAKLAND,  CALIF.;  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  ANTHONY  D.  BROWN,  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Elgin.  This  is  Mr.  Anthony  D.  Brown. 

Honorable  Senators,  members  of  the  visiting  committee.  The  Indian 
population  in  the  State  of  California  can  be  broken  down  into  two 
main  sections,  rural  and  urban.  Under  the  rural  topic  we  have  a 
Government  trust  land  status  and  non-Gove rnment  trust  land  status. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  around  7,000  native  California 
tribespeople  still  residing  on  Government  trust  lands.  About  twice 
that  figure  reside  near  trust  lands,  in  the  small  towns,  in  the  rural  com- 
munities. Others  have  found  their  way  to  the  larger  cities,  some  to 
other  States,  and  even  some  find  themselves  in  far-out  areas  as 
Vietnam. 

The  rural  Indian  in  California  finds  himself  unique  in  several  ways. 
First,  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  he  does  not  qualify  for  the  pro- 
grams now  in  effect  if  he  does  not  reside  on  Government  trust  lands. 
Second,  in  the  eyes  of  the  non-Indian  residents  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  are  many  benefits  of  a 
resourceful  nature  being  showered  upon  the  lucky  individual  bom 
with  Indian  heritage.  This  is  not  so  for  the  only  program  now  in  effect 
is  made  available  only  to  those  residing  on  Government  trust  lands,  no 
others  qualify.  # , . . 

Many  misconceptions  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  existing 
condition  to  prevail ; however,  this  need  not  be  the  case  ix  clear  under- 
standing can  be  obtained  by  defining  areas  of  jurisdiction  and  concern. 
If  the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  made  clear  to  both  the 
uninformed  public,  and  the  Indian  people,  stating  their  responsibility 
as  it  exists  only  in  regards  to  Government  trust  lands,  part  of  the 
understanding  begins.  It  is  assumed  that  all  problems  confronting  the 
Indian  population  is  taken  care  of  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
We,  the  Indian  people,  know  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  also  assumed  that 
many  programs  are  available  to  Indians  no  matter  what  their  status ; 
again  this  is  not  so. 

Permit  me  to  go  back  a little  in  history  to  relate  how  the  existing 
situation  came  about.  During  the  late  1940  s and  early  1950’s  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  began  to  come  under  an  increasing  attack  on 
its  alleged  lack  of  success  with  nationwide  Indian  problems.  Congress, 
acting  through  the  Interior  Appropriations  Committee,  began  to 
express  this  dissatisfaction  by  applying  pressure  on  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  withdraw  services  to  American  Indians.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  108,  which  specifically  names  California  Indians, 
was  an  official  statement  of  that  desire.  Thus  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  in  the  unhappy  position  of  having  to  cut  back  its  services 
at  a time  when  those  very  services  were  badly  in  need  of  expansion. 
Naturally  they  decided  to  cut  back  where  they  felt  the  need  for  their 
services  was  the  least— among  California  Indians.  Other  justifications 
of  withdrawal  of  services  can  be  seen  as  quoted  from  tne  report  by 
Mr.  Anthony  D.  Brown  for  the  California  Advisory  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs  which  will  be  submitted  in  evidence. 
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In  1935  California  became  the  first  State  to  enter  into  a contract 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
Johnson-O’Malley  Act  of  April  16, 1934  ( 38  Stat.  696),  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  June  4, 1936  (49  Stat.  1458).  This  act  provides  for  financial 
aid  to  States  for  implementing  their  educational  programs  to  Indians 
residing  on  or  near  trust  land. 

For  years  California  received  $318,500  per  year  as  its  share  of 
Johnson-O’Malley  funds.  In  1953  the  Sacramento  area  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  informed  the  superintendent  of  public  ir_- 
struction  that  fiscal  year  1964  would  be  the  last  year  of  the  Johnson- 
O’Malley  contract  for  California.  A meeting  was  held  at  this  time 
between  the  representatives  of  the  State  department  of  education  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  At  this  meeting  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  representatives  stated  that  California  Indians  would  won  be 
terminated ; consequently,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  California 
would  be  dosed  de  wn  in  6 years.  All  Indians  in  California  have  not 
been  terminated,  neither  has  the  Bureau  dosed.  The  representatives 
of  ♦ho  California  State  Department  of  Education  at  the  meeting  pro- 
tested that  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  contract  funds  might  prove 
harmful  to  certain  school  districts,  and,  suggested  instead  a gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  Johnson-O’Malley  program.  It  was  agreed  upon 
then  to  withdraw  these  funds  at  $50,000  a year  rate  until  the  program 

was  completdy  phased  out.  . . _ 

The  State  Department  of  Education  had  no  real  choice  in  the  matter 
of  allowing  these  funds  to  be  parted  from  them  for  they  were  told 
California  TnHinna  definitely  .were  going  to  be  excluded  from  the 
program.  Second,  it  was  believed  that  other  laws,  such  as  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  would  adequately  replace  the  Johnson- 
O’Malley  program.  The  final  clincher  was  the  belief  that  all  California 
Indians  woula  be  terminated  in  5 years.  . 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  also  believed  in  the  5-year  period 
of  termination,  for  at  this  time  other  services  to  California  Indians 
were  withdrawn,  from  the  State.  These  are  cited  on  pages  11  and  12, 
again  Mr.  Brown’s  report,  which  will  be  submitted  as  evidence. 

The  16  years  that  nave  passed  since  the  withdrawal  of  Johnson- 
O’Malley  funds  first  started  to  be  reduced  have  proven  everyone 
mirfjtlcm.  The  termination  process  which  finally  got  started  in  1958. 
«t4n«fcing  out  at  a fair  pace,  then  faltered,  and  now  is  almost  nil 

at  this  presentation.  . 

A round  the  State,  California  Indians  are  questioning  "why  they 
otimilH  not  also  share  in  these  benefits  from  the  Johnson-O’Malley  pro- 
gram was  withdrawn  under  duress  and  miscalculation. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  set  forth  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee’s 
findings  could  find  reality  in  the  reimplementation  of  the  Johnson - 
O’Malley  program. 

Another  area  of  prime  concern  is  that  of  higher  education  and  the 
almost  unobtainableness  of  such  for  most  Caliicrma  Indians.  Coming 
from  rural  poor  families,  less  than  adequate  preparation,  numerous 
handicaps,  and  social  roadblocks  to  surmount,  it  remains  out  of  reach 
to  most.  . . 

Again,  looking  to  the  Great  White  Father,  or  Unde  Sam,  or  in  our 
case,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  we  can  find  no  help  to.  finance  this 
educational  venture,  for  the  California  Indian,  once  again,  has  been 
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excluded.  Indians  of  other  States,  trust  land  status  or  otherwise,  can 
receive,  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  grants-in-aid  for  higher 
education.  I have  asked  at  local  area  office  level  what  it  would  take  to 
implement  similar  programs  for  California  Indians.  The  answer  re- 
ceived is  “an  act  of  Congress.”  I would  question  that  answer  until 
qualified  by  investigation  proving  that  to  oe  the  case,  and  then,  not 
fully  satisfied  until  corrective  legislation  be  set  in  motion  to  create  the 
desired  effect  upon  Indian  education  in  California. 

It  has  long  been  a personal  conviction  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
“on”  or  “near”  wording  found  in  many  of  the  Federal  qualifications 
for  a Government  program  has  been  one  of  local  jurisdiction.  What 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  California  as  to  the  correct  interpretation, 
does  not  apply,  seemingly,  in  other  areas.  For  example,  many  of  the 
Indian  people  of  Oklahoma  do  not  reside  now,  nor  have  ever,  “on”  or 
“near”  trust  land.  Yet,  they  not  only  qualify  and  enjoy  relocation 
programs,  but  also  share  in  grants-in-aid  to  obtain  higher  education. 
Does  it  take  an  act  of  Congress  to  get  a reasonable  explanation  as  to  the 
apparent  discrepancy  ? 


URBAN  INDIAN  SITUATION 

According  to  population  estimates,  there  are  more  than  40,000 
Amwriwm  fn^ians  now  living  in  California’s  larger  cities;  namely, 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  Los  Angeles. 

Needless  to  say,  this  adds  to  the  already  complicated  situation  as  it 
has  been  stated  concerning  native  California  Indians. 

I would  only  quote  one  figure  to  say  that  over  100  different  tribes  are 
represented  in  our  nrban  areas,  these  coming  from  many  States.  Per- 
haps our  following  speakers  will  take  up  the  areas  of  concern  that  are 
introduced  here  as  adequate  education,  training,  self-sufficiency  of  the 
urban  Indians. 

POSSIBLE  CORRECTIVE  MEASURES 

(a)  Establish  reasons  why  we,  the  California  Indians,  remain  on 
the  bottom  of  the  totem. 

(5)  Expand  BIA  programs:  restore  JOM  funds;  provide  scholar- 
ships; finally  let’s  make  available  to  all  Indians  in  California  adequate 
educational  opportunities  and  training  programs. 

Senator  Fannin.  Mr.  Elgin,  you  bring  out  this  administrative 
decision  question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  anyone  in  an  official 
position  has  written  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  Commissioner,  or  to  the  Commissioner  before  him.  Have  they  been 
asked  the  questions  that  you  bring  out  here  today  as  to  why  the  Cal- 
ifornians do  not  qualify  for  these  programs? 

Mr.  Elgin.  I have  been  to  Sacramento  and  asked  that  question.  I 
also  made  a special  trip  up  there  one  day,  took  off  work,  to  meet  Com- 
missioner Bennett  to  meet  with  him  at  that  time.  He  could  not  get  an 
audience  with  Governor  Reagan ; he  sent  oneof  his  assistants.  I asked 
a question  of  his  assistant.  I did  hot  get  a satisfactory  answer. 

Senator  Fannin.  My  question  is,  Have  you  written  to  them?  In 
other  words,  you  have  these  questions  to  ask  and  you  Have  officially 
requested  answers  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mr.  Elgin.  No*  I have  not  written.  . - . 

Senator  Fannin.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  in  order  for  you  to 
write  to  Mr.  Bennett  and  ask  him  these  questions? 
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Mr.  Elgin.  I believe  it  would  be  in  order  for  every  individual  who 
is  of  California  extraction  and  who  is  interested  in  education  m Cali- 
fornia, higher  educational  opportunities,  to  write  letters  requesting 

such  information.  . . , , 

Senator  Fannin.  You  have  your  organization  represented  here 
today.  I think  it  would  be  wise  to  write  Mr.  Bennett  and  determine 
why  this  exists. 

Mr*  Elgin.  Fine,  we  will  do  that. 

Senator  Fannin.  You  have  referred  to  what  is  happening  in  some 
of  the  other  States  and  you  feel  that  they  are  being  treated  differently 
than  California  is.  In  what  respect  do  you  feel  that  this  is  factual?  In 
other  words,  you  have  mentioned  Oklahoma  Indians,  but  are  you 
knowledgeable  about  assistance  being  given  in  other  States  that  is  not 
being  given  in  California  ? . 

Mr.  Elgin.  This  is  why  I have  Mr.  Brown  with  me,  he  is  from 
Oklahoma,  and  he  could  perhaps  comment  on  your  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I can  give  a personal  example : I am  a Creek  Indian, 

I come  from  Muskogee,  a town  of  50,000  people,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  gives  me  a thousand  dollars  to  go  to  college,  and  I have 
never  lived  on  trust  land  or  near  trust  land,  to  my  knowledge,  whereas 
the  California  Indians  to  qualify  for  any  Bureau  program  have  to  live 

right  on  trust  land,  not  near  it  but  right  on  it. 

Senator  Fannin.  This  has  been  officially  established.  What  I am 
trying  to  determine  is  whether  or  not  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
turnecl  down  requests  that  have  been  made  to  the  Bureau  for  funds 
for  these  purposes?  ... 

Mr.  Brown.  The  only  program  in  California  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  is  the  vocational  training,  and  they  have  about  130 
positions  available  each  year,  to  my  understanding.  The  requirement 
for  that  is  that  the  Indian  has  to  live  on  trust  land. 

In  Oklahoma,  many  more  positions  are  available  in  vocational  train- 
ing but  the  Indian  does  not  have  to  live  on  trust  land.  The  problem 
in  California  is  that  a great  majority  of  the  Indians  don’t  live  on  trust 
land  and  are  not  eligible  for  these  programs. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Is  there  a representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  here?  Would  you  come  forward,  please?  I 
don’t  know  Whether  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  question  that  has  been  raised.  ' ■ 

Before  you  start  to  speak,  if  you  have  not  gotten  all  that  informa- 
tion, you  can  furnish  it  later  to  the  committee,  because  I had  not  ex- 
lected  to  call  on  you,  but  as  these  questions  were  raised  rather  than 
; eave  the  record  like  this,  if  you  have  answers  to  the  questions  raised 
>y  this  gentleman,  it  might  be  well  to  finish  the  record. 

Would  you  please  identify  yourself . 

STATEMENT  OF  WESLEY  L.  BARKER,  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  OFFI- 
CER, SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.,  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  Barker.  My  name  is  Wesley  Barker,  I am  the  community  serv- 
ices officer  for  the  Sacramento  area,  which  covers  California. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  that  have  been  raised. : I don’t  have  any 
comforting  answers,  true.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I felt  that  the  state- 
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ment  probably  was  very  fair.  It  is  true  there  is  no  education  program 
in  California  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Why  ? 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  I know  you  are  not  in  Washington  and 
you’re  not  making  policy,  so  I don’t  wish  to  put  you  on  the  spot.  If 
you  have  any  information  for  us 

Mr.  Barker.  I think  I can  explain  the  national  policy  as  it  applies 
to  California,  or  the  stated  reasons  why  we  don’t  get  an  educational 
program  here  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  that  is  the 
policy  is  to  provide  educational  servl  ces  where  they  cannot  be  so  filled 
by  other  agencies.  In  fact,  this  is  true  of  all  services,  and  part  of  our 
problem  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  discussing,  and  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  many  times  before  among  ourselves,  is  that  it  is  felt  that 
California  does  have  a generous  program  for  people,  including 
Indians. 

For  that  reason,  about  15  years  ago  the  entire  education  program  was 
taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
turned  over  to  the  State  of  California.  By  and  large  the  State  is  doing 
a better  job  than  the  Bureau  did  for  many  years.  I think  it  is  better 
for  the  Indian  people  to  go  to  public  schools. 

The  problem  is  a deeper  one,  because  so  many  Indian  people  live  in 
rural  areas,  and  there  just  isn’t  sufficient  financing  for  any  poor  person 
in  the  rural  areas  of  California,  which  are  just  as  poor  as  the  rural 
areas  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  I think  we  really  should  make 
an  effort  to  get  title  I money  in  the  rural  area,  a share  of  title  I 
money,  and  get  some  to  the  Indians.  I would  rather  see  the  money  go 
through  the  State  Department  of  Education  than  through  our  office.  I 
think  it  provides  more  quality. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I gathered,  however,  that  you  agree 
that  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  California,  many  of  the  Indians  in  the 
State  of  California,  are  not  receiving  an  adequate  education  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Barker.  I think  it  is  very  true,  I think  it  is  true  to  the  same 
extent  of  other  poor  people  in  rural  areas. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I gather  that  their  problems,  of 
course,  are  unique.  I recognize  that  the  poor  child  in  the  rural  area 
is  suffering,  but  I gathered  from  the  unique  problems  that  exist  for 
the  Indian  child  that  the  Indian  child  suffers  even  more.  Would  you 
agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes?  I do;  because  the  teachers  in  the  rural  areas  have 
been  given  no  special  training  to  deal  with  the  cultural  differences, 
the  problems  of  an  Indian  child.  They  just  have  not  had  the  curriculum, 
they  have  not  had  the  training,  and  they  have  not  had  the  special 
work  and  understanding  of  the  problems.  Besides  that,  in  the  rural 
areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  in  the  southern  part,  too, 
very  often  the  only  poor  people  in  the  community,  the  really  poor 
people,  are  Indians,  so  there  is  no  poverty  program  that  gets  that 
far.  There  are  some  special  compensatory  programs,  but  none  of  the 
special  programs  that  we  are  looking  for  to  solve  our  problems  in  the 
cities.  • :• • • • 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  It  seems  to  me  as  we  do  have  this 
special  relationship  with  the  Indian  children  and  they  are  suffering — 
because  of  our  f ailures-r-that  steps,  need  to  taken,  both  by  the  State 
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and  by  the  Federal  Government,  to  rectify  these  injustices.  I think 
what  is  of  concern  to  us  as  members  of  this  committee  is  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  there  is  a kind  of  a program  in  effect 
at  the  moment,  nor  really  any  definitive  plans  to  develop  such  a pro- 
gram for  the  future,  and  that  the  result  is  that  the  Indian  child  con- 
tinues to  suffer,  despite  the  fact  that  we  made  these  pledges  to  the 
Indians  for  so  many  decades  that  we  provide  an  adequate,  satisfactory 
education — and  this  we  have  not  done,  as  your  testimony  makes  clear, 
and  the  testimony  of  others  before  the  committee  makes  clear. 

Mr.  Barker.  I agree  with  you  completely.  There  is  a lot  more  that 
should  be  done. 

My  own  point  of  view  would  be  that  the  Indian  people  would  be 
better  off  it  it  was  done  by  special  funds  that  Congress  can  give,  by 
cooperative  ventures  with  the  Bureau  but  I don’t  think  we  should 
rebuild  the  Bureau  Education  System  in  California. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  W e should  develop,  whether  it  is 
done  through  the  Bureau  or  through  the  State — -I  think  you  would 
agree — an  education  system  which  will  affect  the  lives  of  these  Indian 
children  even  if  they  live  in  remote  areas. 

Mr.  Barker.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  In  short,  it  is  better  to  have  that 
done  through  a State  rather  than  a Federal  bureaucracy  ? 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  But  if  it  is  not  done  through  the 
State,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  make  it  possible  for  the  State  to  do  it, 
or  to  take  on  this  responsibility  ourselves  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  our 
responsibility  and  our  treaty  obligation  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Barker.  This  is  true  and  the  question  they  raised  about  John- 
son-O’Malley  funds  is  very  valid,  a very  valid  point  of  view. 

Senator  Fannin.  I am  a little  puzzled  because  I realize  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a responsibility  to  assist  our  Indian 
people  in  their  educational  programs. 

We  have  had  witnesses  here  today  testify  that  there  is  a great  need, 
and  still  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  not  doing  anything  about  it; 
that  it  is  not  doing  what  should  be  doric  or  can  be  done  to  alleviate 
this  problem.  I realize  that  California  may  not  bo  like  the  other  States, 
but  we  have  the  same  responsibility  to  our  Indian  people  and  I don’t 
see  where  a State  line  should  place  a barrier  before  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  carrying  out  such  a program, 

Mr.  Barker.  Senator,  I can’t  argue  with  that  at  all  except  that  it  is 
true  that  the  Bureau  does  offer  services  in  some  States  and  not  in  others, 
depending  on  whether  the  State  handles  it. 

This  is  true  in  welfare  as  well  as‘ education.  A decision  was  made  on 
the  basis  that  California  could  handle  the;  education, s • therefore  the 
Bureau  would  not,  and  this  is  a 15-year-old  policy  that  could  be 
changed.  I don’t  think  it  is  true  that  the  Bureau  offers  a uniform  ser- 
vice throughout  the  United  States.  Most  services  are  offered  in  places 
like  the  Navajo  Reservation  where  it  is  not  possible  for  the  local 
agencies  to  have  a financial  burden. 
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Senator  Fannin.  You  mentioned  the  Navajo,  we  do  have  an  Indian 
problem  there, but  from  the  testimony  we  heard  today,  we  certainly 
have  a problem  in  California  that  is  not  being  met. 

Mr.  Babbler.  Yes;  we  do. 

Senator  Fannin.  And  I hope  we  can  have  a clarification  of  what 
the  responsibilities  are. 

Mr.  Risling.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Public  Law  280  turns  all  public 
education  over  to  the  State  of  California,  and  they  are  under  the  State’s 
supervision,  all  educational  functions  in  the  State. 

Senator  Fannin.  The  recent  legislation  that  has  gone  through  Con- 
gress has  changed  the  present  status  of  Public  Law  280.  This  is  just 
in  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  Risling.  Public  Law  280  has  not  been  too  clear  as  to  the  provi- 
visions  and  service.  I don’t  think  Public  Law  280  is  what  prohibits  a 
Federal  education  program  for  Indians  in  California. 

Senator  Fannin.  As  for  as  Public  Law  280  is  concerned,  changes 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  Risling.  If  I know  the  changes  you  are  referring  to,  it  requires 
the  consent  of  the  tribe. 

Senator  Fannin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rising.  And  I don’t  believe  that  applies  to  California,  because 
California  was  one  of  the  enumerated  States. 

Senator  Fannin.  That  was  the  legislation  that  the  Senate  passed. 

Mr.  Barker.  I don’t  think  that  is  the  problem.  The  problem  is  really 
a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State  can  educate  In- 
dian children  on  the  same  basis  that  it  educates  someone  else.  It  is  true 
that  other  poor  children  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  State,  no-'  Indian 
children,  are  receiving  an  equally  unsatisfactory  education,  because 
compensation  programs  have  not  gotten  to  them. 

Mr.  Soza.  May  1 make  one  statement:  When  we  talk  about  Public 
Law  280,  the  State  legislature  passed  a resolution  setting  up  that  Cali- 
fornia would  take  over  all  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  so  on  and  so  forth,  but  they  can  pass  another  resolution,  and 
we  hope  they  will  do  that  in  the  next  few  months,  asking  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  programs  available  to  California  again. 

It  is  a responsibility,  if  you  notice  in  several  of  the  reports,  that 
California  is  failing  the  Indian  people.  They  said  they  were  going  to 
take  over  the  function,  but  they  prevented  the  people  of  California 
from  getting  that;  this  is  an  excuse  that  has  been  put  back  and  forth, 
and  it  puts  everybody  on  the  spot.  ‘f' 

He  is  only  supposedly  doing  his  j ob,  and  I would  hate  to  be  a Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  man,  and  I admire  him  for  being  here  and  being  in 
his  position. 

Mr.  Brown.  I would  like  to  say  it  is  true  the  State  does  take  a re- 
sponsibility, but  in  other  States,  every  State  has  a responsibility  for 
Indians  in  their  State,  like  California  has.  California  is  not  unique  in 
that  respect.  These  other  States,  Arizona,  for  instance  receives  $3  mil- 
lion a year  in  Johnson-O’Malley  funds  to  help  the  Indians  in  the 
State,  yet  the  State  of  Arizona  has  a responsibility. 

What  we  need  is  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  working  on  the 

§roblem  of  inadequate  Indian  education,  yet  in  California  it  is  on  the 
tate.  As  you  heard  in  the  testimony  here,  the  State  is  doing  an  inad- 
equate job. 
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Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I think  we  are  really  going  to  need 
more  testimony  from  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs about  what  the  situation  is,  analyze  it.  The  situation  is  obviously 
unsatisfactory,  we  are  not  doing  what  needs  to  be  done.  There  are 
no  plans  to  do  it  for  the  future  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  will  have 
to  be  changes  brought  about  that  you  can  put  your  finger  on  in  a very 
fine  way.  We  have  developed  a program,  but  after  experimenting  with 
the  State  for  a period  of  time,  if  the  State  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
it  satisfactorily,  the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  supplement 
what  the  State  is  doing.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  obvious.  . 

Make  an  effort  to  turn  it  over  to  the  State;  the  State  can  do  it.  If 
the  State  is  not  doing  it — and  I think  our  studies  indicate  that  they 
are  not — then  the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  have  supplemen- 
tary programs.  • , 

I think  you  have  handled  it  very  well,  you  were  not  expecting  to  be 

called,  I congratulate  you. 

As  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  we  will  have  to  hear  later 
again  in  Washington  or  possibly  if  we  have  further  hearings  out  here, 
but  you  might  send  them  back  a message  that  the  committee  does  not 
feel  it  is  a very  satisfactory  situation  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Barber.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108  would  be  a good 
point  to  open  this  whole  discussion  with  the  Bureau  over  responsibility 
m California.  Some  of  the  people  have  mentioned  it.  This  is  a great 
impediment  to  our  providing  any  funds  or  doing  very  much.  It  has  a 
great  impact.  , 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Fine,  we  will  study  that,  we  very 
much  appreciate  your  coming. 

STATEMENT  OF  JIM  WILLIAMS,  MEMBER  OF  YUROK  TRIBE, 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Williams.  Gould  I state  something  that  would  straighten  out 
the  California  situation  a little? 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Would  you  identify  yourself , please. 

Mr.  Williams.  I am  -Jim  Williams  from  the  Yurok  Tribe  in  north- 
ern California,  and  we  presented  our  situation  oir  our  particular  tribe 
but  found  out  in  the  situation  concerning  all  California  Indians  that 
last  year  in  the  Senate  we  had  a proposed  bill  up  that  would  have  given 
Indians  the  right  to  go  to  court  or  to  hear  their  case  on  the  highest 
level  in  our  court,  and  the  legislation  was  killed  there  by  the  Senate 
at  that  time.  The  Senate  at  that  time  stated  the  reason  that  they 
had  killed  it  was  because  Indians  were  bound  by  treaties  and  not  by 
laws,  and  being  bound  by  treaties,  they  were  in  the  same  classification 
as  a foreign  nation,  and  therefore  we  could  not  permit  a foreign  nation 
in  the  courts  to  sue  the  Federal  Government. 

We  found  out,  also,  through  Bennett’s  meeting  that  he  had  in  Las 
Vegas,  that.  California  Indians  were  nontreaty  Indians  and  that  the  18 
treaties  signed  with  the  California  Indians  put  them  in  a classifica- 
tion, because  those  treaties  were  never  ratified,  that  they  end  up  being 
nontreaty  Indians,  and  therefore  all  the  California  legislation  and  all 
the  legislation  concerning  Indians  in  California  leaves  the  California 
Indians  out  in  the  cold,  and  that  some  of  these  reasons  bringing  about 
termination, , they  offer  us  termination  at  a level  where  the  Indian 
cannot  accept  termination. 
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They  say,  uWe  will  give  you  termination  providing  you  give  us 
everything  you  own  now.”  Tn^y  already  took  everything  we  own  ex- 
cept our  blood. 

I think  that  th*»se  Indians  that  have  shown  themselves  here  today 
and  presenter  themselves  to  you  certainly  are  in  a position  where 
they  can  govern  and  discipline  themselves  on  the  same  level  that  we 
are  believed  r < » be  able  to  do  so.  With  that  in  mind,  if  the  Indians 
were  given  the  . igfc  to  defend  themselves  at  the  highest  level  in  our 
courts,  then  they  could  go  to  the  highest  levels  and  get  the  agents  that 
operate  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  bring  them  out  in  the  open, 
before  an  open  jury  trial,  and  not  before  Commission  judges,  where 
we  could  make  these  fellows  answer  why  the  Indians  in  one  area  are 
under  a certain  leadership  of  the  same  Bureau  and  in  another  area  he 
is  under  a different  leadership. 

I know  that  the  economics  of  the  southern  California  Indian  are  not 
the  same  as  the  northern  California  Indian,  as  you  know  back  East  is 
not  like  out  West,  and  because  of  these  situations  I thh>k  that  the 
Indian  could  justify  his  situation  with  our  present  so-called  Bureau 
leaders  by  bringing  them  before  a court  and  having  them  answer  these 

questions  wh-  re  they  don’t  have  to  do  it  now.  . 

They  can  direct  policies  now  without  answering  to  anybody.  This  is 
our  big  problem.  . . , 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you,  I think  that  was  very 

helpful. 

We  will  have  our  staff  study  that  and  see  if  we  have  some  idea  about 
it.  I hope  yon  will  work  < !osely  with  us  regarding  it.  Thank  you  very 
mudi  for  the  very  helpful  and  interesting  statement. 

We  will  not  have  our  next  two  witnesses. 

STATEMENT  07  MBS.  STELLA  BUNNEL8  LEACH,  CHAIBMAH, 

HEALTH  AMD  WEL7ABE  COMMITTEE  OF  BAY  ABBA  SIOUX 

CLUB,  OAKLAND,  CALIF.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MB&  **BIAM  BOW- 

UNION,  'BQAXD  LOS  *»<*«*»*  INDIAN  CEBTEB,  LOS 

AMGXLZ8,  CALIF. 

Mrs.  Leach.  I am  Mrs.  Stella  Leach,  Sioux  and  Cahuilla,  I am  an 
Indian  displaced  under  the  relocation  program. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Could  you  identify  yourself. 

Mrs.  Row un son.  I am  Mariam  Bowlinson,  also  a Sioux  Indian. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Are  you  displaced? 

Mrs.  Rowunson.  I aort  of  displaced  myself  85  years  ago. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Leach,  do  you  want  to  go  first ! 

Mrs.  Leach.  Like  our  Great  Fellow  Indian,  Chief  Joseph  of  the 
Nex  Perce,  I,  too,  have  fought  the  long  fight  against  the  injustice 
wreaked  upon  our  people,  and  I,  too,  was  tired  and  ready  to  lay  down 
the  fight,  but  vour  appearance  here  today  has  given  us  all  new  nope. 
This  is  indeed  a momentous  occasion.  This  is  the  first  time,  in  my 
knowledge,  that  a Commission  has  ever  appeared  before  the  Indians 
to  a<k  them  wh  it  they  want,  without  the  intervention  and  control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  . 

This  is  indeed  a lcaaon  in  freedom  of  speech,  especially  when  we  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  addressing  a brother  Sioux,  SenaUr  Sitting 
Warrior — we  all  consider  it  a great  honor. 
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The  position  of  the  American  Indian  in  current  American  society  is 
analogous  to  a man  trying  to  ride  two  horses  in  different  directions 

simultaneously.  . 

While  seeking  the  benefits  of  better  working  conditions,  1 a 
better  standard  of  living  for  his  family  in  an  urban  surround  i*g.  J© 
finds  himself  alienated  and  alone  in  a strange  and  often  . osule 
environment,  a victim  of  the  stresses  and  strains  of  a modern  civiliza- 
tion, to  which  he  has  not  been  educated,  nor  whose  potency  he  can 

control.  ...  j j 

To  resolve  this  continuing  conflict  requires  patience,  tact,  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government— the  motive  power 
to  make  the  American  Indian  an  integral  part  of  the  mainstream  of 
the  American  society.  To  date,  these  qualities  are  mainly  conspicuous 


by  their  absence. 

Basically,  the  Indian  needs  education  equal  to  that  obtainable  in  the 
urban  area  in  which  he  will  live.  But  this  educational  process  requires 
more  tli»n  the  simple  material  of  schools  and  teachers.  It  needs  an 
orientation  of  the  Indian  to  the  new  and  usually  incomprehensible 
world  he  will  face.  This  orientation  must  take  place  long  before  he  is 
uprooted  from  the  familiar  places  of  his  reservation  and  cast  adrift 
in  the  steel  and  asphalt  jungles  of  urban  living. 

For  instance,  one  example,  one  of  our  Indians  from  a remote  area 
in  Arizona  was  brought  here  on  relocation.  He  had  no  orientation 
into  modern  traffic.  He  was  informed  when  the  light  turned  red  he 
was  to  cross  the  street  but  no  one  bothered  to  explain  the  flow  of  traffic 
to  him,  so  when  the  light  turned  red  he  stepped  out  into  the  traffic 
and  ended  up  with  a broken  leg.  This  is  only  a product  of  poor  orienta- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  relocated  Indian.  If  the  Indian  is  to  become  a 
productive  memlier  of  society,  he  must  be  given  the  tools  with  which  to 
gain  this  end.  He  must  be  trained  in  competent  schools  by  competent 
and  recognized  teachers.  We  suggest,  therefore,  the  following  educa- 
tional changes: 

1.  Public  schools  on  the  reservation  equal  to  those  of  urban  areas. 

2.  Orientation  and  documentation  of  tne  Indian  to  modern  society, 
beginning  with  the  first  grade  level  through  the  high  school  years  on 
the  reservation.  This  includes  field  trips  into  urban  areas,  perhu?*  a 
student  exchange  format  by  which  T dtan  children  could  li"©  v»  « . 
families  in  a city,  much  like  the  foreign  student  exchange  wlvvti  exv.  s 
between  friendly  nations.  We  woula  like  to  se>'  dai-v.**#  in  hisnati • e 
language.  Even  Europe  has  become  appalled  at  th«»  ehool  of  Navajo 
children.  An  article  appeared  not  too  long  ago  when  lie  Russians  were 
appalled  at  the  schools,  and  the  article  was  on  the  last  page  of  the  paper 

in  a small  column.  ...  . . ,,  , . 

3.  Opportunities  for  higher  education  thr<;ucrh  the  college  and^  post- 
graduate levels  in  fields  perscmally  chosen  by  tho*  ' interested,  without 
Federal  contravention.  Selection  of  students,  not  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  but  by  an  impartial  board,  including  scholarship  losas 
perhaps  repayable  in  a revolving  fund  type  of  situation  after  gradua- 
tion, so  that  H.a  Indians  coming  after  them  may  obtain  an  education. 

Assistance  in  maintaining  a liealthful  way  of  Ilfs  while  pursuing 
these  ends,  rather  than  the  subsistence  levels  now  doled  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Health  care,  perhaps,  could  be  provided 
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under  Public  Law  89—97,  which  could  cover  part  of  this.  The  conditions 
of  the  relocated  Indians  in  the  urban  areas  are  appalling.  They  are 
placed  in  slum  areas,  their  health  situations  deteriorate.  Last  year 
under  one  organization  that  I worked  with,  we  found  12  cases  of  active 
tuberculosis  in  relocated  Indians.  They  have  been  sent  from  their 
reservations  without  proper  medical  attention. 

On  December  27  we  were  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  the  Oakland  area  that  they  were  no  longer  responsible  for  health 
care  for  the  relocated  Indians,  that  this  was  up  to  the  Indian  himself. 
This  subsistence  allowance  is  too  low.  They  allow  $4  for  an  office  call. 
As  a nurse  I know  there  are  no  doctors  in  the  bay  area  that  have  taken 

patient  for  $4  an  office  call  in  the  last  15  years.  Consequently,  no 
doctors  are  willing  to  take  these  patients  unless,  of  'vxirse,  you  find 
someone  who  ha6  great  empathy  for  the  Indian. 

4.  Support  for  self-help  programs  now  existing,  started  by  relocated 
Indians.  Indians,  when  they  come  here,  are  not  informed  of  these 
organizations.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  conceals  this.  They  don’t 
want  the  Indians  to  band  together.  Consequently,  the  Indian  spends 
many  lonely  hours  until  ho  discovers  that  there  are  many  other  Indians 
around. 

5.  Social  counseling  in  matters  of  health,  recreation,  finances,  mar- 
riage, family  planning,  by  counselors  trained  in  understanding  the 
particul  arly  un  ique  psychology  of  t he  I ndians. 

The  Honorable  Senators  may  not  be  aware  that  the  divorce  rate 
among  the  Indians  is  one  of  the  highest  of  all  minority  groups.  The 
divorce  rates  among  Indians  educated  in  boarding  schools  is  higher 
than  those  educated  in  urban  areas.  We  feel  this  is  because  the  student 


has  been  torn  away  from  his  family  life,  and  when  he  himself  is  ready 
to  establish  a family 7 he  has  no  knowledge  of  how  to  go  about  it. 

This  latter  part  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  the  Indian 
wants  to  retain  his  identity.  He  also  wants  to  retain  his  land.  He  could 
be  given  help  by  bringing  industry  to  the  reservation.  This  would 
upgrade  his  living  standard,  help  to  renew  his  faith  in  his  fellow 
man.  He  is  not  asking  for  doles,  only  the  opportunity  to  help  himself. 
He  does  not  want  to  become  a white,  he  wants  to  remain  what  he  has 
always  been — an  Indian,  proud  of  his  ethnic  background,  his  legends, 
his  historical  figure,  and  his  role  in  the  future  of  his  nation.  The  Indian 
is  fighting  a silent  battle;  we  are  not  imploring  help  for  ourselves;  our 
day  will  soon  be  past;  we  are  imploring  help  for  the  children  who 
come  after  us.  They  are  the  ones  who  need  your  assistance. 

We  are  hoping  today  that  this  meeting  may  bring  about  drastic 
changes  in  the  educational  fields  of  the  Indian,  not  only  to  Indians 
within  the  State  of  California  but  th*»  relocated  Indian. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you ; that  was  very  helpful. 

Mrs.  Rowunson.  I think  most  of  the  things  that  I would  like  to 
have  said  have  pretty  well  been  covered. 

I came  up  here  without  notes  and  on  a lost  minute  basis.  I.  however, 
would  like  to  stress  the  education  in  the  lower  grades,  the  beginners, 
because  this  is  very  important,  since  we  do  not  nave  too  many  of  our 
Indians  in  the  professions,  and  statistics  will  prove  that. 
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Also,  I believe  that  we  should  go  back  to  bringing  the  culture  and 
the  heritage  back  into  our  schools,  since  they  were  taken  away  from 

us  by  the  Indian  schools.  . . . , 

One  more  point  I’m  going  to  make  is  very  brief.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  omnibus  bill.  I believe  the  omnibus  bill  should  be  supervised  under 
Senate  hearings  rather  than  decided  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Senator  Fanmn. 

Senator  Fannin.  I certainly  appreciate  the  comments  both  of  you 
have  made,  especially  about  education.  What  then  for  the  Indian. 
You  brought  out  there  is  a great  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  professions.  Would  you  advise  us  as  to  what  you  think  should  be 
done  to  interest  more  of  our  Indian  youngsters  in  going  into  the 

Mrs.  f^owniNsoN.  Absolutely.  Bring  the  level  of  education  up  higher. 
Senator  Fannin.  If  they  were  given  an  opportunity,  would  more  of 
our  Indian  youngsters  go  into  the  teaching  profession? 

Mrs.  Rowlinson.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Fannin.  I think  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  we  have 
today. 

Mrs.  Rowlinson.  Yes.  . 

Senator  Fannin.  I would  hope  that  we  can  emphasize  the  need  for 
a program  that  will  accomplisfi  this.  Wo  havo  many  problems,  and 
I know  that  the  scholarship  loan  program  is  available.  At  the  same 
time,  you  speak  of  Federal  contravention,  Mrs.  Leach.  W ould  you 
elaborate  on  that? 

Mrs.  Leach.  I am  an  old  fighter.  I have  fought  on  the  reservation 
level  for  many  years  for  the  education  of  our  people.  It  is  very  uniair 
how  the  loans  are  handed  out.  The  deserving  child,  the  child  that 
has  the  ability,  is  not  always  the  one  that  is  recognized.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  plays  too  much  politics  in  scholarship  loans. 

I will  cite  on  incident  to  you : In  the  November  or  December  issue 
of  my  tribal  paper  2 moneys  were  made  available  for  scholarship  loans. 
All  eight  scholarships  were  given  to  the  tribal  council,  people  who 
ore  past  the  prime  of  life,  people  who  no  longer  need  the  type  of 
education  that  they’re  asking  for  now.  . „ 

Our  children  needed  that  money ; it  was  unfairly  given.  Incidentally, 
this  is  often  repeated.  This  is  why  1 say  this  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  put  into  some  other 
bureau  where  the  child  would  be  judged  on  his  ability,  his  grade  level, 

and  his  desire.  . . t . _ . . 

Senator  Fannin.  I certainly  agree  that  your  background  is  an  indi- 
cation that  you  are  a fighter,  as  you  have  stated,  and  that  you  are 
excelling  in  the  work  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about  your  goals.  I 
wonder  what  you  mean  by  “too  much  politics”  ? 

Mrs.  Leach.  I think  that  the  case  just  cited,  why  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  would  allow  the  tribal  council  to  vote  themselves  in 
for  scholarships  when  there  are  children  cry  ing  for  these  scholarships, 
who  are  young,  in  their  tender  years,  who  could  make  something  of 
themselves — ifthey  just  had  a small  $500  or  $1,000  scholarship — why 
was  the  council  given  it? 
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Senator  Fannin.  How  does  that  enter  into  politics? 

Mrs.  Leach.  This  is  politics.  Our  tribal  council  is  composed  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  We  have  fought  and  fought  it  for  years. 
The  same  people  are  elected  year  after  year  after  year. 

I might  cite  an  incident  to  you : There  are  people  in  the  audience  who 
are  aware  that  this  is  true.  One  o £ the  tribal  councilmen  was  given  a 
loan  prior  to  election.  He  rounded  up  all  the  Indian  boys  that  loved 
to  drink  on  the  reservation  and  took  them  to  the  local  bar  and  there 
they  stayed  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  they  went  in  for  election 
and  voted  for  him.  Incidents  like  this,  this  man  is  on  the  educational 
committee.  A man  like  this,  if  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  aware 
of  this  they  are  the  ones  who  run  this  election,  they  know  these  things 
go  on — and  this  is  not  only  in  our  reservation,  there  are  Indians  from 
all  over  that  can  cite  these  instances  to  you. 

The  child  that  docs  go  on  relocation  is  not  given  a choice  after  he 
gets  here.  He  perhaps  wants  to  be  an  accountant.  We  have  one  boy 
who  we’re  working  with  now  who  w anted  to  be  an  accountants  He  was 
brought  here  and  he  was  told,  “the  school  already  started,  you  can’t 
go,  you  have  to  take  welding  or  carpentry  or  electronics,  or  something 
else.”  This  boy  had  planned  his  education  all  through  high  school  to 
be  an  accountant  and  now  he  is  asked  to  take  vocational  training.  These 
are  some  of  the  unfair  instances  that  are  practiced. 

Senator  Fannin.  What  agency  would  you  recommend  to  take  over 
this  program. 

Mrs.  Leach.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  established  for 
education.  I used  to  be  in  Indian  health  under  the  old  regime  and  under 
Public  Health,  and  I think  we  made  great  progress  as  far  as  counseling 
and  clinical  help  situations  are  concerned.  I know  it  was  much  im- 
proved over  the  old  system.  I don’t  know  why  education  would  not  be 
improved  under  the  new  system. 

Senator  Fannin.  When  we  requested  the  information  regarding  the 
changeover,  we  heard  that  the  Indian  people  opposed  this  change. 

Mrs.  Leach.  Did  you  go  to  the  people  like  this  or  did  you  go  to 
the  tribal  councils? 

Senator  Fannin.  The  tribal  councils,  yes.  But  that  is  why  we  are 
here  today,  to  hear  from  people  like  this.  And  we  will  be  listening 
to  citizens  all  over  the  country. 

Mrs.  Leach.  I was  asked  not  to  bring  this  point  up,  Mr.  Senator,  but 
I’m  going  to,  anyway. 

Senator  Fannin.  Fine.  Go  ahead. 

Mrs.  Leach.  A great  deal  of  discussion  went  on  about  our  Indian 
boys  being  drafted  more  so  than  the  white  boys  in  the  large  reservation 
areas.  They  feel  they’re  being  treated  very  unfairly,  because  they  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  colleges  and  universities,  where  they 
would  be  exempt.  The  only  thing  open  to  thim  is  vocational  training. 

We  spoke  with  23  young  men  ana  women  in  the  last  2 days  concern- 
ing this  and  they  are  all  very  concerned  about  it.  They  feel  that  this 
is  another  discrimination  against  them,  and  that  perhaps  under  your 
educational  planning  for  them  they,  too,  can  get  out  of  the  draft. 
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Senator  Fannin.  I would  like  to  ask  this  question : What  kind  of 
housing  is  available  to  the  relocated  Indian  here  in  this  area  ? 

Mrs.  Leach.  Well,  Mr.  Senator,  one  incident  we  have,  there  are  four 
boys  living  in  a two-room  apartment,  each  paying  $70  to  $90  apiece 
on  an  apartment  that  would  rent  to  the  average  individual  for  not 
over  $70  a month.  Incidents  like  this  continue. 

We  visit  these  places,  we  are  aware  of  them.  We  did  a study  not  too 
long  ago  in  a place  called  the  Hawthorne  House  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
There  we  went  m and  interviewed  some  of  the  people  who  stayed  there, 
and  they  informed  us  how  much  they  had  to  pay,  and  they  were  in 
crowded  conditions  and  the  sanitation  was  poor. 

In  the  clinic  situations  where  we  work,  these  children  are  brought 
in  with  malnutrition,  staph  infections  from  living  in  close  quarters 
where  they  can’t  practice  proper  health  sanitation.  These  things  all 
go  on  continually. 

The  public  health  nurses  in  the  schools  are  wonderful  women.  I don’t 
say  this  because  I am  a nurse,  I say  this  because  they  themselves  real- 
ize the  differences  of  the  Indian  children  and  they  send  them  to  you 
to  see  if  we  can  do  anything  about  it. 

We  have  a welTbaby  clinic  that  we  started  3 years  ago  that  is  free  to 
Indian  children,  because  the  health  needs  were  so  great  that  our 
clubs  got  together,  and  we  financed  this  clinic  ourselves,  and  we 
found  a wonderful  doctor  by  the  name  of  Dr.  David  Kemper  who 
has  assisted  us  free  of  charge.  We  have  taken  care  of  2,700  Indian 
children  free^of  charge.  These  are  children  that  should  have  been  taken 
care  of  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Indian  Affairs,  and  they  allow 
$4  an  office  call,  and  what  doctor  is  going  to  take  them  ? 

Senator  Fannin.  Mrs.  Rowlinson,  is  this  true  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  as  well? 

Mrs.  Rowlinson.  Yes,  we  have  many  tragic  situations  that  come 
into  the  Indian  centers  in  Los  Angeles.  Many  Indians  have  been  sleep- 
ing in  their  cars  because  of  not  having  a place  to  stay.  I checked  on 
several  families  myself,  where  I found  deplorable  living  conditions. 
One  family  of  six  children,  two  adults  living  in  one  room  with  the 
seventh  child  on  the  way.  This  is  just  one  or  the  several  conditions. 
These  are  on  the  record  in  the  Indian  Center  in  Los  Angeles,  if  any- 
one cares  to  check  on  them,  and  these  are  relocated  Indians, 
incidentally; 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  You  talked  about  the  draft.  Is  there 
much  feeling  among  the  Indians  that  they  are  being  drafted  at  a 
h her  rate? 

Mrs.  Leach.  Oh,  it  is  well  known.  In  fact,  we  were  just  discussing  in 
one  draft  period,  whatever  this  is,  4 or  5 months’  period,  57  Indians 
were  drafted  from  a reservation,  I was  informed,  to  three  white  people 
in  the  outlying  district,  so  you  see. 

Senator  Kennedy  or  New  York.  Is  it  widely  discussed  among  Indian 
families? 

Mrs.  Leach.  Yes,  it  is  widely  discussed.  We  had  a 3-hour  discus- 
sion on  it  the  day  before  yesterday  with  a group  of  young  people.  We 
are  very  concerned. 
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For  instance,  my  family  alone,  my  oldest  boy  has  served  his  time,  I 
have  two  boys  in  the  Army,  one  is  leaving  for  Vietnam,  the  other  one 
has  just  returned,  the  other  one  is  going  the  8th.  I have  five  sons,  I 
think  it  is  very  unfair  myself  that  I should  give  my  five  sons-  • 

I am  only  speaking  for  myself  but  other  mothers  have  discussed  this 
with  me,  too,  where  they  have  four  or  five  boys  that  are  drafted  and 
when  they  come  back  they  have  lost  all  connections  with  schooling,  they 
just  become  dropouts,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  You  don’t  have  the  figures  of  how 
many  Indians  are  serving  in  Vietnam?  ...  . , 

Mrs.  Leach.  No  ; we  don’t.  We  attempted  to  get  this  information  but 
so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to.  . 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Do  you  have  that  information . _ 
From  the  Floor.  16,500  in  there  about  a yeai  go.  These  are  Indians 
from  all  the  tribes.  These  are  from  my  own  files. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  I will  try  to  get  those  figures  from 
the  Defense  Department,  anyway,  and  make  them  part  of  the  record 

at  this  point.  . . , 

(The  information  requested  had  not  been  received  when  this  hearing 

record  went  to  press.)  _ lf 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr. 
Aguilar.  Will  you  identify  yourself,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  J.  AGUILAR,  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF  DI- 
RECTORS, AMERICAN  INDIAN  CENTER,  IDS  ANGELES,  CALIF.; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  EARL  LIVERMORE,  MEMBER,  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  SENATE 

Mr.  Aguilar.  I am  from  Los  Angeles,  my  name  is  Francis  Aguilar. 
I am  president  of  the  American  Indian  Center,  headquarters  located 
here  at  this  center. 

I am  a Piute,  and  I am  from  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  And  who  is  the  gentleman  with 

^ Mr.  Livermore.  My  name  is  Karl  Livermore  and  I am  a member  of 

the  Senate.  , 

Mr.  Aguilar.  Senators  and  guests:  It  has  been  covered  by  all  the 
people  ahead  of  me,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we’re  all  talking  on  the 
same  subject,  so  my  subject  will  be  short  and  I will  read  my  testimony. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  That  will  be  fine. 

M AguEjAh.  Many  of  the  problems  stem  from  lack  of  education 
from  Government  Indian  schools,  both  on  reservation  Government 

schools,  and  off  reservation.  . 

According  to  the  statistics,  the  student  receives  substandard  educa- 
tion, because  the  student  is  subjected  to  y%- day  vocational  and  %-day 
academic  classes,  the  student  graduates  with  a lOth-grade-level  educa- 
tion. Generally  when  the  student  reaches  the  city,  he  has  to  make  up 
credits,  which  may  take  up  to  18  months  to  complete.  In  order  to  enter 
college,  or  higher  level  training,  even  though  there  has  been  some 
improvements,  not  all  are  qualified  for  jobs. 
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There  have  been  instances  when  people  were  relocated  into  this  area 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  placed  on  jobs.  But  these  people 
were  terminated  by  their  employers  because  of  lack  of  education  and 
proper  training.  Not  having  had  the  proper  education  and  training, 
they  were  unable  to  find  another  job. 

This  center  has,  on  file,  many  such  cases.  Unfortunately,  out  of  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  job  placements,  only  9 percent  have  proved 
to  be  successful.  Sixty  percent  of  these  people  have,  on  the  average,  a 
9-12th  grade  education. 

Because  of  the  many  different  tribes  and  their  different  cultures, 
there  are  certain  integration  problems.  These  problems  are  being 
solved  through  the  formation  of  Indian  organizations  and  programs 
which  have  proved  to  be,  in  the  past,  beneficial  social  activities  for  the 
Indian  community. 

But  this  does  not  solve  our  education  problem ! 

Many  of  our  children,  going  to  public  schools,  drop  out  because  of 
the  lack  of  help  at  home.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  parents  did 
not  have  the  proper  education.  There  is  also  lack  of  funds  in  the  home 
for  these  children  to  join  in  school  activities. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  this  lack  of  education  is  the  core  of  our 
problem. 

That  concludes  my  short  presentation. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Fannin.  Mr.  Aguilar,  you  say  the  student  graduates  with 
a lOth-grade-level  education.  After  he  had  8 years  of  elementary  and 
4 years  of  high  school  he  still  has  a 10th  grade  level  of  education  when 
he  comes  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  ? 

Mr.  Aguilar.  Yes;  I say  this  for  the  reason  that  I went  to  a Gov- 
ernment school  all  my  life,  from  the  first  to  the  12th.  I did  not  find 
this  out  until  I went  into  the  service,  took  an  aptitude  test,  and  I went 
into  the  Navy  and  so  I ended  up  in  the  deck  force,  because  I did  not 
have  enough  education  to  go  into  radio  or  electronics  or  this  type  of 
thing.  That  is  where  I found  out  that  I had  only  a lOth-grade  educa- 
tion, plus  being  a second-class  education,  it  is  not  as  high  as  it  should 
be. 

The  next  time  I found  out  again  I tried  to  apply  for  a job  when  I 
relocated  to  the  city  here  on  my  own,  to  get  a job,  a simple  busdriver 
job  for  the  Greyhound  Bus.  This  is  simple,  I think,  supposed  to  be 
simple.  I took  a test  there  and  I didn’t  pass.  My  grade  was  only  68  and 
70  was  the  lowest  they  would  accept,  so  there  again  I found  out  I did 
not  get  the  education  in  the  Government  schools  I wish  I could  have 
gotten. 

Senator  Fannin.  Bo  you  feel  that  adult  education  would  assist 
greatly  as  far  as  the  youngsters  are  concerned?  If  the  parents  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  need  for  an  educational  program  for  the 
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youngsters,  would  that  not  be  of  great  assistance  in  emphasizing  the 
need  for  adult  education  as  well  as  the  improvement  in  the  education 
of  the  youth  ? 

Mr.  Aguilar.  Yes ; I think  the  Bureau,  the  public  schools,  and  the 
parents  would  have  to  assist.  What  makes  it  hard  is  if  the  kids  are 
going  to  public  schools  and  the  parents  a, re  not  educated.  Let  me  use  an 
example : The  kid  comes  back,  say  they  are  in  the  10th  grade,  you  were 
only  educated  to  the  eighth  grade,  most  parents  right  now,  Caucasians, 
are  educated  where  they  can  help  their  children,  say  they  went  through 
high  school — our  kid  comes  back,  '■<-  ;s  in  the  12th  grade,  how  are  you 
going  to  help  him  if  he  has  got  some  homework  or  homework 
problems  ? 

Senator  Fannin.  Some  adult  education  is  vitally  important  ? 

Mr.  Aguilar.  I would  say  so.  Kids  who  are  relocated  now,  if  they 
had  a chance  would  like  to  go  on  to  higher  education  or  get  more 
education. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  It  is  as  difficult  as  the  lady,  who 
talked  about  the  adjustment  problems  in  a city,  testified  earlier.  Would 
you  comment  a little  about  whether  the  educational  system,  the  edu- 
cation that  you  receive  on  a reservation,  prepares  you  at  all  for  life 
if  you  leave  the  reservation  and  come  to  the  city,  come  to  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles  or  one  of  the  large  cities  in  California?  Do  you  think 
that  the  educational  system  that  is  present  at  the  moment  prepares 
you  or  a young  Indian  boy  or  a young  Indian  girl  to  live  a,  life  off  the 
reservation  and  come  to  a major  urban  center,  such  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Livermore.  I don’t  think  they  prepare  for  higher  education. 
I hare  been  raised  in  Indian  schools  all  my  life  also.  When  I came  to 
the  city  I wanted  to  receive  a higher  education  but  was  unable  to  go 
on  to  college.  I went  into  the  service  and  then  I used  my  GI  bill,  and 
after  I got  out,  when  I wanted  to  go  into  college,  I didn’t  have  enough 
credits.  1 definitely  wanted  to  go  into  engineering,  but  we  did  not  have 
geometry,  physics,  or  chemistry  in  vocational  training,  none  of  the 
major  subjects  that  I would  need  to  go  on  in  training,  engineering. 
Therefore  it  took  me  almost  18  months  before  I was  able  to  go  on  into 
college,  and  I had  already  used  2 years  of  my  GI  bill,  which  left  me  2 
years  to  go  on  into  college,  which  I used. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Aguilar,  and  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Livermore.  I appreciate  your 
testimony.  It  has  been  very  helpful. 

At  this  point  I will  have  printed  some  of  the  exhibits  that  are  perti  - 
nent to  the  hearing  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 
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Editor's  Prof sco 

The  editor  wishes  to  state  that  bis  task  bos  been  prl  warily  tbot 
of  o compiler.  All  of  tbe  notorial  In  the  bo^r  of  this  report,  aside 
froa  tbe  letrodectloe,  and  ouch  of  tbe  Material  In  tbe  appendices.  Is 
tbe  contribution  of  Individual  Indians  or  of  Indian  people  working 
together  as  a conit  tee.  Minor  textual  changes  node  by  tbe  editor 
have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Coaarittee  so  as  to  guaran- 
tee that  tbe  body  of  this  report  accurately  states  the  opinions  of  the 
California  Indian  people  who  participated  In  the  statewide  conference. 

The  editor  wishes  to  thank  Nr.  Larry  Martin  of  Fresno  City  Collage 
for  his  work  In  recording  the  re conan datlons  of  the  conference  stu* 
groups  and  the  Indian  scholarship  students  at  Fresno  City  Collage  «d» 
typed  the  above. 


Jack  0.  FOrbes 

Far  Nest  Laboratory  for 

Educational  Research  and  DevOlofxaent 
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Introduction:  the  Significance  of  the  Report 


The  native  people  of  California  are  the  victim  of  an  especially 
harsh  series  of  armed  conquests  which  reduced  their  numbers  from  perhaps 
200,000  In  1769  to  100,000  In  1848  and  froa  the  latter  to  less  than 
20,030  by  1880.  Such  a conquest,  where  within  the  span  of  one  genera- 
tion a population  Is  reduced  by  80S,  produces  trauaatlc  socio-psycho- 
log leal  results,  and  this  Is  especially  true  when  the  survivors  are 
forced  for  several  additional  generations  to  live  as  aeabers  of  a 
legally  Inferior  class  systeaatlcally  deprived  of  wealth  and  afforded 
little  protection  froa  alaost  every  conceivable  fora  of  exploitation 
and  denigration. 

That  California  Indian  people  have  endured  and  have  Increased  In 
maters  once  again  (numbering  between  30,000  and  50,000  today)  Is  testl- 
aony  enough  to  their  courage  and  staalna.  That  they  have  also  preserved 
a substantial,  albeit  variable,  aaount  of  their  pre-invasion  cultural 
legacy  In  the  face  of  systeaatlc  efforts  to  destroy  that  heritage  Is 
testimony  to  the  value  of  what  they  have  to  share  with  their  fellow 
Californians  of  today* 

Conquered  peoples,  and  especially  those  who  have  experienced  a 
brutal  conquest,  tend  to  Isolate  them elves  frost  their  conquerors, 
spatially  where  possible,  and -Inwardly  (psychologically)  almost  uni- 
versally. They  tend  to  develop  styles  of  behavior  which  cause  them  to 
often  be  categorized  as  apathetic,  withdrawn.  Irresponsible,  shy.  lazy 
and  helpless  In  term  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  Alcoholism  and 
excessive  personallstlc  factionalism  seem  to  typify  such  defeated, 
powerless  populations,  and  individuals  exhibit  signs  of  possessing 
serious  Inferiority  complexes  and  a weak  or  negative  sense  of  personal 
Identity.  This  style  of  behavior  tends  not  to  be  greatly  ameliorated 
by  paternalistic-elitist  reform  or  welfare  program  which  may  subsequently 
be  adbrlnl  stared  by  the  dominant  population,  perhaps  because  such  program 
serve  simply  to  reinforce  a sense  of  Inferiority  and  Incapacity* 

It  may  well  be  that  a conquered  population  can  be  truly  liberated 
from  the  state  of  being  conquered  and  powerless  only  through  a process 
of  self-liberation  wherein  the  people  In  question  acquire  some  significant 
Measure  of  control  over  their  own  destiny.  As  a part  of  this  process,  a 
conquered  people  must  acquire  some  control  over  the  various  mechanism 
which  serve  to  develop  or  to  destroy  that  sense  of  personal  Inner 
security  and  pride  which  Is  essential  for  successful  participation  in 
socio-political  affairs.  All  form  of  education.  Including  that  which 
derives  from  the  home,  the  conmmlty  and  ms  media  are  crucial  In  this 
connection. 

This  report,  and  the  various  conferences  and  meetings  leading  up  to 
It,  represents  a significant  step  In  the  California  Indian  people's 
struggle  for  psychological  liberation.  It  represents  an  effort  to  come 
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to  grips  with  those  educational  forces  which*  too  often  In  the  past, 
have  either  been  hostile,  devastatlngly  paternalistic,  or  Indifferent 
to  the  Indian  Individual.  The  California  Indian  people  are  attempting, 
through  this  effort,  to  gain  some  measure  of  Influence  over  their  own 
destiny  and  of  the  destiny  of  their  children.  By  so  doing,  they  ®r* 
liberating  themselves  from  the  negative  self-images  forced  upon  than 
by  the  conquest,  are  helping  to  insure  that  their  children  will  not 
be  victims  of  such  negative  self-images,  and.  In  addition,  that  all 
California  education  will  be  Improved  through  the  enrichment  repre- 
sented by  the  native  legacy  of  this  state. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Indian  participants  at  the  North 
Fork  conference  are  very  good  ones.  In  my  opinion.  They  are  In 
essential  agreement  with  developing  social  science  theory  as  It  relates 
to  education  In  a mul tl -cul tural  society  and  are  also  In  agreement.  In 
principle,  with  the  educational  changes  sought  by  many  Hexl can-Amerl cans 
Ai ro-Amerl cans , and  other  culturally  different  minority  populations  with 
In  the  United  States. 

The  acceptance  of  these  recommendations  by  public  agencies  will,  I 
believe,  contribute  to  an  enriched  educational  experience  for  all 
Californians,  of  whatever  ethnic  background. 


Jack  0.  Forbes 
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I . How  the  Conference  Came  About 


According  to  the  U.  S.  census  figures,  California  Indians  have 
achieved  much  less  In  formal  education  than  their  white  counterparts, 

(8.9  median  school  years).  The  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian 
Affairs,  In  Its  report  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature,  Indicated 
that  Indian  children  from  high  schools  with  a high  percentage  of 
Indian  students,  upon  reaching  the  age  at  which  attendance  Is  no 
longer  a legal  requirement,  have  a drop-out  rate  as  high  as  seventy- 
five  percent.  A very  small  percentage  finish  high  school  and  very  few 
attend  college.  In  as  much  as  lack  of  formal  education  Is  generall> 
related  to  low  Income  and  poor  living  conditions,  among  other  things, 
there  Is  a great  need  to  Identify  the  problems  which  cause  Indian 
students  to  drop  out  so  that  some  positive  action  can  be  taken. 

A conference  on  the  Education  of  Teachers  of  California  Indians 
was  held  at  Stanislaus  State  College  on  March  19-20-21,  1967.  The 
conference  participants  Included  administrators  and  teachers  from 
representative  schools  In  California  with  a high  proportion  of  Indian 
students,  anthropologists  and  social  scientists  from  various  colleges, 
and  Indians  from  representative  areas  throughout  California.  Several 
good  recommendations  for  ways  to  Improve  the  education  of  California 
Indians  evolved  from  this  conference. 

Even  though  the  conference  report  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indians  In 
attendance  at  the  conference  felt  that  there  was  no  assurance  that  the 
State  Legislature  would  do  anything  about  It.  Therefore,  they  met  on 
March  20  and  21  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  following  up  on  the  conference 
recommendations.  Out  of  these  meetings  came  the  unanimous  agreement  that 
a committee  on  Indian  education  was  sorely  needed  at  this  time.  To  this 
end  the  Indians  In  attendance  formed  an  Ad  Hoc  Coomlttee  whose  purposes 
are:  to  recommend  to  the  State  Legislature  that  funds  be  provided  to 
Implement  the  suggestions  of  the  conference;  to  work  toward  establishing 
future  conferences  Involving  more  Indian  people;  to  study  ways  and  means 
of  financing  educational  programs  for  Indian  children;  and  to  Investigate 
resource  material  for  teachers  of  Indian  children  and  other  teachers. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Cemmi ttee 1 s first  order  of  business  was  to  go  over  the 
semi-final  draft  of  the  conference  report  when  It  was  ready,  to  make  sure 
It  really  expressed  the  Indian  conference  members'  true  views.  For  this 
purpose,  as  many  of  the  committee  as  were  able  met  In  Modesto  on  April  22, 
1967.  The  final  report  of  the  conference,  with  the  committee's  suggested 
corrections,  was  submitted  to  the  State  Legislature,  along  with  the 
committee's  recommendation  that  funds  be  appropriated  to  implement  the 
recommendations  presented  In  the  report  (something  which  the  Legislature 
has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  do). 

The  committee  decided  that,  before  planning  a statewide  conference, 
more  Indians  should  be  made  aware  of  the  activities  and  purposes  of  the 
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Ad  Hoc  Comnlttee;  therefore,  each  member  of  the  committee  was  charged 
with  various  responsibilities  prior  to  a July  15th  planning  meeting. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  Included  was  for  each  member  to  hold 
several  small  meetings  with  Indians  In  neighboring  areas  In  order  to 
interest  more  Indians  In  becoming  Involved  In  Improving  the  education 
of  California  Indian  children.  Such  meetings  were  subsequently  held 
in  Bishop,  Hemet,  Covelo,  Uklah,  Crescent  City,  and  elsewhere. 

Our  July  15  meeting  at  Modesto  Junior  College  had  a good  repre- 
sentation from  most  of  California.  The  northeastern  part  of  California 
was  the  only  area  not  represented,  and  southern  California  had  only  two 
representatives.  This  was  understandable,  since  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  held  meetings  on  this  same  date  In  these  areas,  to  explain 
the  so-called  "Omnibus  Bill,"  the  Indian  Redevelopment  Act,  (H.  R. 

10560  and  S.  1816),  which  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Indians. 

The  people  In  attendance  at  this  meeting  voted  to  have  an  all-Indian 
statewide  conference  on  Indian  education  in  the  Fresno  area  sometime 
in  October.  Most  of  those  attending  volunteered  to  serve  on  the 
Conference  Planning  Committee. 

During  August,  September  and  October  the  Conference  Planning  Corn- 
mi  tee  and  the  Local  Arrangements  Committee  held  several  meetings  at 
Tuolumne  and  North  Fork.  Thanks  to  offers  of  cooperation  from  t.he 
North  Fork  Union  Elementary  School  District  Superintendent,  Grant  Sturm, 
the  Sierra  Indian  Center  and  the  Sierra-Mono  Indian  Museum  group,  the 
committee  decided  to  hold  the  statewide  conference  at  North  Fork  In  a 
delightful  foothill  setting. 

The  purposes  of  the  conference  were: 

1.  To  Interest  a total  representative  cross-section  of  the  California 
Indian  adult  population  In  the  education  of  our  children. 

2.  To  Involve  our  people  In  planning  the  Improvement  of  the  education 
of  their  children. 

3.  To  unify  our  people  and  use  our  collective  strength  toward  a 
common  goal:  Improved  education  for  our  children. 

4.  To  Identify  clearly  the  problems  which  prevent  the  majority  of 
Indian  children  from  achieving  the  same  level  of  education  as 
the  white  children. 

5.  To  Investigate  ways  and  means  of  solving  these  problems. 

6.  To  decide  on  the  next  course  of  action. 

7.  To  record  the  conference  findings  In  a professionally  prepared 
report  which  will  truly  reflect  the  all-Indian  approach  to  these 
problems. 
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Widely  circulated  among  native  California  Indian  people  were  the 
following  possible  topics  for  discussion,  so  that  they  could  be 
talking  about  them  in  their  own  local  areas: 

Why  Indian  children  drop  out  of  school  before  finishing  high  school? 

What  problems  do  Indian  children  have  in  the  elementary  school? 

What  problems  do  Indian  children  have  in  the  high  school? 

How  can  we  get  disinterested  school  administrators  to  get  involved 
in  improving  the  education  of  Indian  children? 

How  can  we  get  our  own  Indian  people  involvad  in  the  improvement 
of  the  education  of  their  children? 

What  can  we  do  to  get  teachers  more  interested  in  helping  Indian 
children? 

What  can  we  do  to  help  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  Indian  children? 

How  can  we  get  Indians  interested  in  helping  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  teaching  Indian  culture? 

How  can  we  get  Indians  to  invite  teachers  and  administrators  into 
their  homes? 

How  can  we  get  Indians  to  cooperate  with  educators  who  are  interested 

in  writing  up  Indian  history,  cultural  practices,  languages,  etc.? 

What  can  we  do  to  improve  the  image  of  the  Indians? 

How  can  the  reestablishment  of  Indian  ceremonies,  games,  dance,  etc., 
contribute  toward  the  improvement  of  the  Indian's  image  and 
his  education? 

How  do  Indian  arts  and  crafts  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Indian's  image  and  his  education? 

What  can  Indians  do  to  help  in  gathering  and  disseminating  resource 
material  on  Indians  for  the  teachers? 

What  can  Indians  do  to  help  make  the  teachers  feel  at  ease  with 
Indians  and  Indian  children? 

What  can  Indians  do  to  help  school  districts  secure  finances  for 
underprivileged  children? 

How  can  Indians  interest  colleges  in  getting  graduate  students  to 
do  research  in  Indian  history,  lore,  languages,  etc.? 

How  can  Indians  interest  & college  or  university  into  becoming  a 
center  for  Indian  education? 

How  can  Indians  influence  agencies,  school  boards,  etc.,  to  work 
toward  the  improvement  of  education? 

Is  there  a need  for  a strong  Indian  organization  in  California  to 
work  in  the  improveme.it  of  education? 

Members  of  the  Conference  Planning  Committee  and  Dr.  Jack  D.  Forbes 
met  with  Mrs.  Jackson  Chance  of  the  Rosenberg  Foundation, in  San  Francisco. 

A formal  proposal  was  submitted  requesting  financial  support  for  the 
conference  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide  free  meals  and  lodging  and 
transportation  reimbursement  for  the  California  Indians  coming  to  North 
Fork  and  in  order  to  finance  the  printing  of  a report  of  the  conference 
findings.  Mrs.  Chance  was  very  interested  in  the  proposal  and  late  in 
September  the  Rosenberg  Foundation's  governing  board  approved  the  request 
for  $5,050.  The  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational;  Research  and  Develop- 
ment agreed  to  administer  the  grant  for  the  Acl  Hoc  Conmittee  in  addition 
to  the  furnishing  of  some  of  Dr.  Forbes'  time. 
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The  next  step  was  to  make  the  California  Indian  people  ^ully  aware 
of  the  plans  for  the  conference,  a process  well  underway  thanks  to  local 
meetings  and  the  "Indian  grapevine."  News  releases  were  sent  to  news- 
papers, Indian  publications  and  Indian  organizations  and  letters  were 
dispatched  to  several  hundred  individuals  whose  interest  in  Indian 
education  was  known.  Letters  were  also  dispatched  to  tribal  chairmen, 
whose  tribes  were  not  already  represented  on  the  ad  hoc  cormittee. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  general  announcement  sent  to  more 
than  400  Indian  people: 

Dear  Friends: 

The  Indian  people  of  California  will  be  writing  a new  page  in 
history — In  more  ways  than  one,  perhaps — when  we  gather  for  the  All- 
Indian  Conference  on  Indian  Education  at  North  Fork,  October  20-22. 

This  event  will  mark  the  first  time  such  a large  group  of  us,  through 
our  own  Initiative,  have  met  together  with  the  determination  to 
guarantee  the  future  success  of  our  people  through  the  improvement  of 
education  for  our  children.  With  the  sharing  of  our  ideas  and  experi- 
ences, we  expect  to  evolve  ways  for  our  children  to  achieve  at  least 
as  much  formal  education  as  their  white  counterparts . Most  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  of  America 
Is  closely  correlated  with  their  level  of  educational  achievement; 
therefore.  It  seems  that  .one  of  the  best  ways  to  improve  the  economic 
position  of  the  Indian  In  America  is  to  improve  his  education.  With  m 
this  In  mind,  each  of  us  should  make  every  effort  to  attend  this  impor- 
tant event. 

Most  of  us  will  be  "camping  out"  free  (at  the  North  Fork  Camp- 
ground), just  as  our  forefathers  did  when  they  gathered  for  special 
"conferences"  in  the  years  gone  by,  so  if  this  is  your  preference  also, 
bring  your  bedding  and  some  shelter,  if  you  want  it.  We  also  have  two 
large  buildings  reserved  as  "his"  and  "hers"  domitorles,  for  those 
who  would  rather  sleep  Indoors  (with  your  own  bedding,  of  course).  In 
addition  to  this,  several  teachers  and  local  townspeople  have  offered 
to  share  their  homes  with  the  Indian  visitors. 

Noon  and  evening  meals  will  be  provided  free  of  charge.  Breakfast 
will  cost  one  dollar 7 Money  will  be  available  to  pay  for  your  gasoline. 
Early  returns  from  participants  throughout  the  state  indicate  that  there 
will  be  at  least  150  attending  the  Conference,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  more,  so  If  you  know  of  anyone  else  who  might  be  interested  in 
participating,  please  encourage  him  or  her  to  attend. 

Registration  will  be  at  the  lower  campus  of  North  Fork  Elementary 
School.  A Host  Committee  will  be  there  to  welcome  you  and  to  assign 
your  camp  or  sleeping  places. 

Enclosed  Is  a copy  of  the  tentative  program;  We  are  looking  forward 
to  meeting  and  working  with  you.  ?.- 
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That,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  background  of  the  first  all- 
Indian  statewide  conference  on  education.  Reports  of  the  early  meetings 
are  presented  in  the  appendix  for  those  interested  in  details  and  in 
the  names  of  the  many  individuals  sharing  in  the  work  of  planning  the 
conference.* 


*The  preceding  material  is  taken  from  the  proposal  presented  to  the 
Rosenberg  Foundation  and  other  documents ; prepared -by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee.  : 
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II.  An  Overview  of  the  Conference 


The  All  Indian  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  on  the  lovely 
campus  of  the  North  Fork  Elementary  School  beautifully  located  In  the 
Sierra  foothills  of  North  Fork,  California,  proved  to  be  both  challenging 
and  inspirational  to  the  participants  who  gathered  there  from  as  far  as 
Pala  in  southern  California  and  Smith  River  in  the  north.  Of  the  180 
Indian  people  who  attended  the  various  parts  of  the  Conference,  approxi- 
mately 150  actually  participated  in  the  conference  small-group  meetings. 

The  Conference  got  off  to  a rousing  start  with  a delicious  Mexican 
style  dinner,  followed  by  a very  informative  and  inspirational  speech 
presented  by  Dr.  Jack  D.  Forbes  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development  in  Berkeley.  In  his  speech  Dr.  Forbes  pointed 
out,  among  other  things,  the  reasons  why  Indians  are  faced  with  so  many 
problems,  the  need  to  recognize  and  understand  these  problems,  how  to 
cope  with  them,  and  why  it  is  important  to  tackle  these  problems  at  this 
particular  time.  His  talk  did  much  to  set  the  tempo  for  the  meetings 
which  followed  during  the  next  two  days. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  began  with  the  chairman  setting  the 
stage,  (with  purposes,  format,  conference  questions  under  consideration, 
etc.)  for  the  sessions  which  followed.  Robert  Lavato  of  Pala  spoke  on 
the  educational  problems  faced  by  Indians  in  his  area  and  programs  that 
are  being  undertaken  to  help  alleviate  some  of  these  problems.  Henry 
Jones  of  Clovis  told  of  the  programs  carried  on  in  Fresno  County  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Sierra  J dian  Center. 

Following  the  presentations,  the  assembly  was  divided  into  eight 
seminar  groups  whose  purposes  were  to  answer  the  question,  "What 
problems  do  you  feel  prevent  the  majority  of  Indian  children  from 
achieving  the  same  level  of  education  as  the  white  children?"  Dis- 
cussion continued  until  lunch  time. 

The  afternoon  session  began  with  a panel  of  Indian  speakers.  Vivien 
Hailstone  of  Hoopa  told  of  the  work  being  done  in  her  area  to  preserve 
the  Indian  culture,  including,  among  other  things,  several  classes  in 
basketweaving  and  pottery  making.  Adam  Nordwall  of  San  Leandro  discussed 
"Project  Eagle,"  a vocational  education  proposal  by  "New  Futures,  Inc.," 
a program  designed  to  train  Indian  people  for  various  occupations.  He 
asked  the  Indians  in  attendance  to  consider  the  program  and  to  elect  two 
members  from  the  group  to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  project. 
(The  delegates  later  voted  not  to  act  on  this  matter  at  this  time,  since 
they  felt  that  they  did  not  know  enough  about  the  project  to  make  a fair 
evaluation  at  the. conference).  June  Garcia  of  Dunlap  discussed  the  various 
programs,  including  "Head  Start"  and  other  self-help  programs  with  which 
she  is  involved.  Frances  Sherman  of  North  Fork  told  of  the  various 
programs  and  the  successes  they  are  haying, with  them  in  her  area.  Larry 
Martin  of  Fresno  told  of  the  program  that  Fresno  City  College, has  had 
for  Indians  in  Fresno  and  Madera  Counties  to  encourage  them  to  go  to 
college.  Two  of  his  students  told  of  their  experiences  and  successes  at 
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Fresno  City  College. 


The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted,  through  the  individual  seminar 
qroups,  to  answering  the  next  two  conference  questions:  "What  recommendations 

do  you  have  that  might  correct  these  problems?"  and  "What  would  be  your 
suggestions  toward  implementing  the  above  recommendations?" 

Following  the  afternoon  meeting  and  evening  meal,  Mrs.  Thelma  McVay 
and  the  Ed  Lopez  family  of  Smith  River,  dressed  in  the  beautifully  ornate 
handmade  ccstumes  of  their  tribe,  entertained  the  group  with  native  songs 
and  dances  of  their  area. 


The  evening  proi^am,  which  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Rosalie  Bethel  of 
the  Sierra-Mono  Indian  Museum,  included  demonstrations  of  the  uses  of 
various  handcrafted  items,  native  songs  and  dances  and  story-telling. 
Clifford  Bethel  was  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  show,  whose  performers 
provided  a delightful  evening  of  entertainment  as  well  as  a fascinating 
insight  into  their  rich  culture. 


Sunday  morning's  general  meeting  was  devoted  to  reports,  by  the  seminar 
chairmen,  of  their  group’s  answers  to  the  conference  questions.  It  was 
amazing  to  hear  from  eight  different  seminar  groups,  practically  identical 
findings,  indicating  quite  clearly  the  similarity  of  the  many  problems 
•faced  by  Indian  children  in  trying  to  get  an  education  equal  to  that  of 
Uieir  white  counterparts. 


Delegates  felt  that  a large  part  of  school  achievement  is  based  on 
the  "self-image"  of  a child  and  that  this  can  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
classmates  and  teachers  who  are  ignorant  or  scornful  of  Indian  cultural 
values  and  contributions  which  Indians  have  made  to  the  enrichment  of 
western  civilization. 


Among  agreed  upon  factors  are  these:  Teachers  do  not  understand  the 

adjustment  problems  of  Indian  children  to  classroom  situations.  There 
is  little  communi cation  between  the  tevcher  and  the  parents:  The  parents 

rarely  visit  the  school  except  when  they  come  to  the  teacher  or  administrator 
when  upset  about  some  serious  problem.  In  turn,  the  teacher  rarely 
familiarizes  himself  with  the  actual  home  situation  of  the  Indian  pupil, 
resulting  in  severe  misunderstandings,  including  schoolwork  assignments 
which  the  pupil  finds  impossible  to  carry  out  in  his  normal  home  environ- 
ment, or  which  have  little  practical  relationship  to  his  home  life. 

The  majority  of  textbooks  contain  almost  nothing  about  the  character  of 
Indian  cultures  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Rural  schools • 
have  l ittle  available  i n audlo-vi  suaT  and  1 ibrary  materi  al  s;  to  make  l ' 

Indian  history  and  his  culture  vivid  and  intriguing  to  all  students.;  ft 
is  desirable  for  the  entire  educational  structure  to  be  aware  that,  ' ; 

though  basic  differences  exist  betWeen;  Indian  and  non-Indi an  cultures, 
these  are  not  necessarily  bad  s' but  can  be  used  to  make’  human  Interaction 
more  meaningful  and  successful  for  all  Childreh • vlnjiah  parents  need  y.  v 
to  become  more  vigorously  i nvol ved  with  the  school s and  school r problems , 
as  well  as  with  the  community  at  large f They  need -to  identify  and ■ preserve 


and  dlMsfnto  Information  about  tholr  cultural  Iwrltagt.  Many  parents 
wood  to  Improve  tholr  behavioral  patterns  If  they  expect  others  to  have 
a pood  Inape  of  then.  This  Is  essential  for  their  children's  self-respect, 
especlelly.  Parents  should  cooperate  with  teachers  and  other  Interested 
people  or  organizations  Interested  in  learning  about  Indians. 

Following  the  repc.-ts,  nanbers  attended  the  last  seminar  group 
meetings  to  answer  their  lest  question:  "Mow  can  you  be  assured  that 

the  agencies  responsible  for  carrying  out  these  raccammnrlatlons  will  not 
take  than  lightly?"  These  meetings  lasted  until  lunch  tlam. 

• 

The  final  session  began  at  1:30  p.m.  Each  s earl  war  chalramn  reported 
the  results  of  the  group  discussion  on  the  last  question,  each  agreeing 
that  soat  type  of  statewide  organization  on  education  was  needed,  and 
that  we  should  continue  the  good  work  started  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

It  was  agreed  that,  since  the  State  of  California  has  largely  failed, 
to  date,  to  carry  out  oarller  rocomMwdatlons  for  the  Improvement  of 
Indian  education  In  the  state,  we  are  In  favor  of  the  reinstatement  of 
the  Johnson-0 'Mali  ay  Act  funds  es  soon  as  possible  In  order  to  get  a 
corrective  program  started. 

The  findings  of  this  conference  generally  concurred  with  those  out- 
lined In  the  report  on  the  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Teachers  of 
California  Indians,  held  at  Stanislaus  State  College,  March  19-21 , 1967. 

A notion  was  made  to  c*«*tinue  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Indian  Education 
until  such  time  that  the  coamittee  Is  able  to  formulate  plans  for  a more 
permanent  statewide  organization.  The  motion  passed  unanimously.  David 
Mallng,  Jr.,  was  retained,  by  unanimous  vote  ar  chairman  of  the  coamlttee. 

Elected  to  a steering  ceasrlttee  to  work  with  the  chalramn  In  carrying 
out  the  business  at  hand  until  a permanent  statewide  organization  Is  formed 
were:  Marie  Potts,  Sacramento;  Margaret  Mathews,  Crescent  City;  Clifford 

iethel , North  Fork;  Robert  La  veto.  Pale;  Hervwy  I nee,  Fresno;  Madeline 
•all,  tanning;  Alfred  Elgin,  Jr.,  San  Lorenzo;  mrlano  Tortez,  San  Jacinto. 

It  was  the  general  consensus  of  the  assembly  that  a follow-up  con- 
ference be  held  In  the  spring  soamwhara  In  central  California  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  dialogue  begun  at  this  conference  and  to  Involve 
other  Interested  persons,  agencies,  etc.,  who  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  Indian  people.  Inter-TTlbal  Friendship  House  In  Oakland  was 
tentatively  selected  as  the  place  to  hold  the  conference.  The  first  or 
■econd  weekend  In  May  was  selected  as  the  best  time  for  the  conference. 
Alfred  Elgin,  Jr.,  and  Adam  Hardman  were  selected  as  co-chairmen  of  the 
host  coamlttee. 

The  steering  coamlttee  was  directed  to  meet  Immediately  following 
the  general  assembly  to  conduct  necessary  business  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  a*  the  assembly. 
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The  benediction  in  her  native  language  was  given  by  Maude  Sherman 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3 p.m. 


David  Rlsllng,  Jr. 
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III.  The  Conference  Findings:  Recommendations 


Preliminary  Statement 

The  Indian  participants  at  this  first  statewide  conference 
divided  Into  eight  study  groups  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  problems 
In  Indian  education  and  making  recomnendatlons.  Since  the  reason  for 
examining  problem-areas  was  to  arrive  at  solutions,  emphasis  here  will 
be  placed  upon  the  resultant  recommendations.  Individuals  wishing 
more  Information  on  the  Indians'  view  of  problem  areas  may  wish  to 
examine  Section  IV  of  this  report,  which  presents  the  verbatim  reports 
stemming  from  the  Individual  study  groups. 

A.  Recommendations  to  the  Parents  of  Indian  Children 

The  conference  participants  feel  very  strongly  that  the  role  of  the 
Indian  parent  Is  of  crucial  significance.  Parents  must  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  the  educational  and  emotional  development  of  their 
children  and  not  expect  the  school  to  succeed  where  parents  fall.  More 
specifically, 

1.  parents  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  counseling  and  ' 
guiding  their  children  at  home; 

2.  parents  should  provide  training  In  Indian  language,  history 
and  culture  at  home,  to  supplement  community  and  school  efforts; 

3.  parents  should  participate  actively  in  organizations,  such  as 
Parent -Teachers  Association  and  should  visit  the  school  frequently 
(not  just  when  their  child  has  a problem); 

4.  parents  should  help  the  Indian  community  develop  educational  and 
recreational  programs  for  youth; 

5.  parents  should  attend  classes  In  order  to  prepare  themselves 
for  helping  their,  children,  if  the  parents  lack1 'suitable  background; 

6.  parents  should  be  willing  to  serve  as  teachers  In  Headstart 
programs  and  as  teacher  aides  and  resource  persons  in  regular  classrooms,  and 

7.  parents  should  work  to  improve  their  self-image  by  setting  better 
examples  for  their  children  within  home  and  community! 

B.  Recommendations  to  the  Indian  Community  ' 

The  local  Indian  Community  must  better  organize  Itself,  so  as‘  to 
provide  services  to  youth  not  now  available  and' so  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  help  the  schools  Improve  their  educational  programs.  More 
specifically,  't- 

1.  Indian-centered  clubs  should  be  encouraged,  along  With  museums, 

arts  and  crafts  workshops,  recreation  programs,  and  Headstart 
classes  where  these  do  not  now  exist:.  ...  --iA' 

2. „.  Indian,  self-help  (benevolent)  societies  might  be  organized  to 

. . provide.,  fi nairici ail.'  ass i stance  to_  pupils  and  families;  in  time's 

of  emergency;  " Vp  pp;;.  Ppp  “.fr.!/.  : : 
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3.  Indian  people  should  have  greater  contact  with  teachers, 
counselors,  administrators  and  school  board  members  by 
means  of  formal  and  informal  meetings  arranged  by  the  Indian 
community: 

4.  To  achieve  the  latter  a local  education  organization  may  be 
necessary;  and 

5.  The  Indian  community  should  develop  resource  people  for  use 
in  the  school  and  should  put  on  lectures  about  Indian  subjects 
for  the  benefit  of  Indians  and  non-Indians. 

C.  Recomnendations  to  School  Administrators  and  Board  Members 

The  school  should  serve  all  people  in  the  total  community.  ^Indian 
parents  and  organizations  must  be  involved  in  the  life  of  the  school 
and  in  making  decisions  about  the  school  's;  program:  Communication 

between  the  school  and  Indian  parents  must  be  improved:  The  local 

Indian  heritage  must  be  recognized  as  a key  part  of  the  school  s 
curriculum,  reflecting  as  It  does  the  heritage  of  the  local  region 
for  all  pupils.  More  specifically. 


1 


I ndl an  parents  shoul d be  encouraged  to.  be; Invol ved  1 n the 
school  as  school  board  members,  resource  people,  teacher 
aides,  volunteer  counselors,,  and  PTA ’ members 


2 


School  personnel  must  establish'  friendly  contacts  with  Indian 
people  whi ch  means  that  they  must  overcome;  prej udl ce  and  par- 
ticipate, when  appropriate, ' in  indlah-organlzad'  activities  and 
get  to  know  parents;  hV  •, • ' % .■  ■ . 
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Indian  pupils,  establish  more  scholarships  for  Indian  students,  and  take 
steps  to  insure  that  full  information  on  college  requirements  and 
scholarships  are  made  available  to  Indian  high  school  students.  More 
specifically,  . 

1.  Courses  should  be  available  where  feasible  on  California  Indian 
1 anguages , taught  for  the  benef i t of  average  students  and ■ not 
solely  for  students,  of  linguistics; 


3. 


4. 


■ i r* 

■ y;t 


Additional  courses  on  California. .Indian  history  and  culture  should 
be  a vai  1 abl  e , especi  al  1 y *f or . pros  pecti  ve  and  > experi  enced-vteacher«» ; 
and  existing  courses  deal ing. .with  Cal  i form'  a hi  story  shoul  d \ be 
altered  or  lengthened  so  as  to  allow  for  full  « treatment  vdfM all 
minority  groups1  contributions; 

One  or  more  California  state; college  or. university' campuses 
shoul d )be  strongly  encouraged  to  devel op -a . center  for  Indian 
studies  in. order  to  provide  special  training  for  teachers , 

Indian  leaders,  social  workers, - e t cetera,  for -example i to- carry 
out  research  projects  relating  to  California  Indians,  and  In 
order  to  help  develop  Indian-related  materials  for  use. in" 
the  schools.  Such  a center  should-work  closely  with,  anblndlan 
advisory., panel  and  with  Indian  organizations  :1n;;orderi:.to.l1nsure 
that  the  scholars  Involved  do  not  simply  exploit  Ind1an:cul ture, 
archaeological  sites,  et  cetera,  for  their  own  purposes  in 
a manner  offensive  to  the  Indian  people;  -'  . ■ . ..{.v  :i-- T 

.Special  ..interdisciplinary,  training  programs  >shoul  d-  be  devel  oped 
for  prospect.iveuand:  experienced  teachers  . emphasizing  anthro- 
pology, sociology,  social  psychology  and  minority  group  history 
. and, culture;.- aThese  programs :i must.* incl. ude  procedures- whereby 
n j’, th  e„  s t u den  t, teachers.  becpme.,jf ami wi th < the .sped fie  language , 
hi  s toryand^cohtemporrarycul  ture  , of ; jthe  people  f hey  ; will  .be 
.VfO^Jki  ngi;wi  th,.., perhaps ; j by ^ means ; ofe-i nsfructipn.-*  Vjn.tthe  :fi eld , " 
after’  empl oynient  i s secured  but  prior  to 'beginning  actual 

a:  iuifbrti  •&£ > T ff-v  o-i  -ivs-hr aSd-  #4  Vriiorte."  -8 

ftg  .•  etj«djg>*revc<  orf  .b&af&tk  feoit-a  ods  ttf 

Schol arshi psr,or rbther  ai d.-,  should-* be-,provi ded* .to ,, encourage^graduate 
work  in  Indian  education;  ” . “ ’ 


6 . Sped  al  counsel  ing.; atnd  -.  tutoring  .arrangements  should  * be v, developed  ; 
to  help  Indian  stOdOnts" "cfo  high"  IthooT  deficiehcies ' 

. • ~ is&J  & • r>i- >* , ^ ? **.£. svi, 

7 ^..^Mojre^  dersnj  fori  es,  snoU  i d*|  be4 proyi  ded^  ateepnomi  cal ra$esc,  f op  r;yrale,tv 


_ r'l.Ji.i b •%?-  fs  ‘ife  ; ^ • i.io ; r:<  * :.* 

8.  Work-study  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  Indian  students ;:-end; 

9.  Special  procedures, ]Shpuld.-.beAdeve1oped  for  insuring  sthat^ini  nor  ity 

; y.h  1 9^j  §clidpl|,^.tude.ni:s  are^llyyaw^  and 

• fv chOr| $ p|  a/l \ b #4 ■ 
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E.  Recommendations  to  Teachers  and  Prospective  Teachers 


The  conference  participants  recommend  strongly  that  teachers 
receive  special  preservice  and  inservice  training  designed  to 
thoroughly  familiarize  themselves  with  the  special  background  of  the 
Indian  child  and  with  the  history  and  values  of  the  local  Indian 
community,  that  teachers  working  with  Indian  pupils  need  to  be 
especially  empathetic  and  prejudice-free  individuals,  that 
teachers  need  to  Interact  In  a friendly  manner  with  Indian  parents 
more  frequently,  and  that  teachers  should  be  receptive  to  the 
use  of  Indian  adults  as  resource  people  and  aides  in  their  class- 
rooms. More  specifically. 


1 . Teachers  need  to  understand  thoroughly  the  background  of 
the  Indian  child  with  whom  they  are  working  which  requires 
an  understanding  of  the  local  Indian  heritage  and  the  social 
structure  of  the  region  in  addition  to  a general  knowledge 
of  Indian  history  and  culture; 

2.  Teachers  should  respect  the  heritage  and  values  of  the  local 
Indian  community  because  such  respect  is  closely  related  to 
the  development  of  a positive  self-image  on  the  part  of  Indian 
youth ; 

3.  Teachers  should  become  familiar  with  at  least  commonly  used 
words  and  phrases  from  the  local  Indian  language  as  one  means 
for  showing  respect  'for  the  native  culture  and  also  in'  order 
to  share  the  linguistic  heritage  of  the'  region’ with  all  pupils; 

4.  Teachers  need  to  be  aware  of  their  own  middle-class  assumptions 
and  prejudices;  and  of  their  owrv  personality  traits  and  manners, 
’so  as  to  bb  able  to  modi fy  those  aspects  of  thei rfibeHav16r 
which  1 nh i bi  t ? easy1  i riteracti  oh  with  Indian? pupi  ls'andf parents ; 

5.  Teachers  should  be  trained  to  utilize  Indian  ai  demand  resource 
people  in  the  classroom  and  should  be  helped  to  oyercpme  any  .. 

- "■  fear  'of-having’  non-teacher*  adults  ^ th^?classrodmv~^?^ 


F.  Recommendati ons  to  Counselors  and’-Admlriistratbis^  *^’^'  •'  ? ;i<*  ; ° 

The  conference  parti ci pants  feel  that  .counselors , and  admi ni st,rators 
need  to  bevel  op  the'  Same  understand}  n£fof  ^the,?  |n%nth^  tage^hd  /com- \ 
muni  ty  as  do  teachers i and  thi^^h^dditlpk^  to 


lv  - Counselors  must  riot  chahhel^ap'f Indi an’  ch  1 1 dainty f a :;i arg’ely 
a tHl  eti  c<?br?hbnicbll  egb*  j^gram^finti^ 1s;tH^bHiTd^K^ 
demonstrated  that  he  wishes  to  be- a!?5,'v6cati6rjil4!CM^ 
then , the  vocati onal  programs  aval 1 abl e at  junior 


■.'■  v.''::iv’-'"  ; “ ■■  ■w*’1 '■w>^TCT?*^f>'rj!»v.-,^,--'?,i  :-»sr-TS*.5“ 
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should  be  kept  open  as  options  for  future  education; 

2.  Schools  should  be  sure  that  Indian  pupils  are  made  aware 
of  scholarship  opportunities  and  college  requirements  at 
an  early  age; 

3.  Work-study  programs  should  be  available  as  an  alternative 

to  dropping  out  of  school  completely  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  "drop-outs"  In  school  at  least  part-time; 

4.  An  Indian  person,  preferably  an  older  person  familiar  with 
the  language  and  culture  of  his  own  people,  should  be  used 

as  a liaison  person  between  school  counselors  and  parents;  and 

5.  An  "opportunities"  counselor,  preferably  an  Indian,  should  be 
available  to  v.*ork  with  both  parents  and  youth. 


G.  Recommendations  on  the  Indian  Heritage 


The  conference  participants  believe  very  strongly  that  the  Indian 
heritage  should  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  programs  of  the  school  and 
the  Indian  coimunity,  that  the  use  of  the  Indian  heritage  In  the  school 
Is  especially  Important  for  helping  Indian  pupils  develop  a sense  of 
Identity  and  personal  worth  (but  that  It  Is  also  Important  as  a part 
of  the  common  heritage  of  all  pupils),  and  that  local  Indian  people 
must  be  actively  Involved  in  any  programs  developed  by  a school  that 
touch  upon  the  Indian  heritage.  More  specifically,  " 

1.  The  Indian  people  must  unify  and  emphasize  their  Indian 
culture,  and  learn  how  to  'retain  It  and  teach  It  to  the 
younger  generation;  ' ■■■•*■■ 


2.  Indian  people  should  be  brought  Into  the  school;  to  help  . 
professional  staff  develop  materials  for  the  curriculum 
and  to  teach  arts-  and  crafts,  dancing,:  singing,-  et  cetera; 

3.  The  school  and  Indian  adults  and  children  together  should 
develop  projects.-  to1  record  .1  ocal ^Indian .hi  story ,.  protect 
hjstorl  cal:  andrcemetery  sites,  cons, true  t exhibits  .preserve 


past  and  1 s not  statl c today  and  that  the  "core"  ofbelng 


Indian  is  being  ;a.  membe^of  tan:xIndl|irv^onin 
parti cular  style  of^dress  «or  .ornan^nt^tlop.^j  Teacheijs, must 
avoid  the  idea  that  a "real"  Indian  needs  to  dress  and  act 
as  Indian  people  did  ai  century  ago. 
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H.  Recommendations  on  Textbooks  and  Mass  Media 

Indian  people  are  not  pleased  with  most  of  the  textbooks  utilized 
In  the  schools.  It  Is  recommended  that  textbooks  used  In  California 
be  changed  so  as  to  deal  accurately  with  the  history  and  culture  of 
California  Indians,  that  new  supplementary  materials  dealing  specifically 
with  California  Indian  history  and  culture  be  prepared,  that,  all  texts 
Include  pictures  of  children  of  different  racial,  backgrounds  and 
that  the  "mass  media1'  (television,  et  cetera)  deal  accurately  and 
adequately  with  minority  groups.  For  example.  In  documentary  materials 
Indian  actors  should  be  , utilized.. for  Indian  rolesand  theuse. of  stereo- 
types should  be  discarded. 


I.  Recommendations  to  the  State  of  California 

While  many  of  the  above  recommendations  should  be  of  concern  to 
state  officials,  the  conference  participants  specifically  wish  to 
recommend  the  following  for  action  at  the  state  level.: 


1.  That  the  State  of  California  request  Its  fair  share  of  funds  ; 
for  Indian  education  available  under  the  Johnson-O' Mall ey  Act; 

2.  That  these  funds  be  utilized  under  the  direction  of  a panel 

of  Indians  who  would  supervise  their  distribution  to  projects  > 
within  the  state;  ‘ • -v  ^ : • 


3. 


4- 


5. 


That  the  Oohnson-rO'Mo  ley  funds  be  utilized  to  help  Implement 
the  recommendations  of  this  report;  for  example  to  finance 
meetings  of  Indian  people  and  teachers  to  aid  1r,  the  teacher 
training  programs  ^referred  to  earlier,  and  to  paythe  salary 
of  a specialist  In  Indian  education  who  would  be  a person 
Intimately  familiar  with  the  culture  and  history  of  California 
Indian' 'peopl^'i^i*  * *■*  *:;t£ 


That  state  f Inanci rig  shouldHialso  be  madeuavaflable  In  support 
of  the  establishment  of  a center  for  California  Indian  studies; 

That  the estate  Advisory  Commissi on  on ^ndian  Affalrs,^ 
by  placing  Indians  on  'thet  commissi  on  that' then State  Advisory 
Commi  ttee  on  I ndl an  Affairs * be>:1mproVed.  by  ^adding1  ^enough  ^Indians 
to  form  an  Indian  majority,  and  that  the  Commission  and  Committee 
study  carefuliiyiand  act  upbm  ^the'  recommendations  "of  ith Is  conference 
and  ofthe-St&ri!1Sl&tts£Cbrf ^ f : .?? 
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J.  Recommendations  to  the  Federal  Government: 

1.  That  the  federal  government  make  Johnson- O'Malley  funds 

available  for  California  Indians  to  be ^administered  by 
the  State  of  California  under  direction  of  California 
Indians;  , ,, 

2.  That  all  possible  college  scholarships  (such  as  those  of 

the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  be  available  for  California 
Indians;  .:;;4  f 

3.  That  Headstart  pre-school  programs  be  expanded- with;  more 
all  year  activities,  a smaller  pupil-number  requirement, 
and  more  local  Indian  Involvement; 

4.  That  local  Indian  communities  In  California  should  be 

actively  encouraged  to  develop  educational  programs  financed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  -r 

5.  That  federal  agencies  carefully  consider  ways  In  which 
federal  funds  can  be  utilized  to  encourage  the  adoption 
of  recommendations  made  to  the  State  of  California;  and 
also  consider  reforms  which  will  ensure  a greater  degree  of? 
Indian  Involvement  In  the  management  and  operation  of 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  (such  as  Sherman  Institute, 
Haskell  Institute,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Arts  and  Crafts, Institute). 


;•  v.  r ’ ;■ 
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IV.  The  Reports  of  the  Seminar  Groups 


A.  Questions  and  Possible  Lines  of  Discussion  for  the  Seminar  Groups 

I.  What  problems  do  you  feel  prevent  the  majority  of  Indian 
children  from  achieving  the  same  level  of  education  as 
the  white  children? 

1 . Preschool 

2.  Primary  grades 

3.  Junior  high  school 

4.  High  school  * 

5.  Post  high  school 

6.  Etc. 

II.  What  recommendations  do  you  have  that  might  correct  these 
problems? 

1 . Parents 

2.  Teachers 

3.  Schools 

4.  Community 

5.  Indian  culture 

6.  Colleges 

7.  State 

8.  Federal 

9.  Etc. 

III.  What  would  be  your  suggestions  toward  Implementing  the  above 
recommendations? 

1 . Federal 

2 . State 

3.  County 

4.  Local 

5.  Colleges 

6.  Legislative 

7.  Other  agencies 

8.  Etc. 

IV.  How  can  you  be  assured  that  the  agencies  responsible  for  carrying 
out  these  recommendations  will  not  take  them  lightly? 

1.  Continue  AD  HOC  Committee  on  Indian  Education? 

2.  Form  Statewide  organization?  ’ ■:$&:■'&  ? '"Pr-  - 

3.  Continue  dialogue  with  follow-up  conferences  where  Interested 

persons,  agenciesor  organizatlui.s  can  get  involved  and  lend  - 
support?  • . '!•  'r-  • f 

4.  Other  ideas.  . - . ‘ 
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B.  Report  of  Clifford  Bethel,  North  Fork,  Leader  of  Seminar  Group  I 

As  to  the  problem  of  why  Indian  children  fail  to  progress  as 

quickly  as  their  white  counterparts,  we  discussed  the  Headstart  Program 

first.  We  feel  that  It  Is  perhaps  a little  too  early  to  start  the 

education  of  our  children.  However,  comparisons  of  the  children  who 
were  members  of  the  Headstart  Program  and  then  went  to  kindergarten 
and  those  who  entered  first  grade  without  this  previous  training,  it 
was  found  that  those  attending  Headstart  were  noticeably  more 
successful  in  the  learning  progress.  We  agreed,  therefore,  that  this 
must  be  a worthy  program.  And  we  wholeheartedly  accept  the  kinder- 
garten program..  When  you  get  these  children  together -at  a young  age 
and  let  them  mix  and  learn  together,  they  can  go  more  smoothly  into 
first  grade  with  fewer  problems. 

(Added  at  a later  session:  As  chairman  of  group  one  I would  like 

to  clarify  some  of  the  things  I said  this  morning.  I did  it  because  I 
formed  conclusions  too  quickly.  I will  take  all  the  blame  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  group.  The  matter  I want  to  correct  is  our  impression  of 
the  Headstart  Program.  Rehashing  the  matter  with  my  group,  we  found 
that  we  feel  that  it  is  very  beneficial,  an  excellent  program). 

Concerning  the  primary  grades,  we  decided  the  reason  for  the 
Indian  children  being  a little  shy  (you  might  even  say  "backward1')  is 
lack  of  communication  between  the  kids , the.  parents  and  the  teachers  . 

The  parents  should  be  aware  of  the  progress  of  his  child;  if  he  is  doing 
well,  he  should  be  praised,  if  he  is  doing  poorly,  help  should  be  - 
obtained.  The  parents  and  teachers  have  to  get  together  and  talk  more 
often,  this  will  make  the  child  feel  that  he  is  wanted  in  this  school, 
that  what  he  does  is  important- and  he  will  progress  a lot  more;  - 

We  didn't  discuss  junior  High  school,  for  no  one  in  our  group. had Vi . 
any  contact  with  this  age  group. 

When  we  discussed  high  school , we.  came,  right  baick  to  that  word,  -v.  hh 
"communication.;!'  the  high  - school  for  our  area , North  Fork , :is  far  away.  ; 
But  we  f 1 gured  that  if  yourvc^i  1 d.  Is  doing  poorly;:! n; school  there  -Is  stil.l 
no  excuse  -for  not  vcommunicatl.ngvWlth  -the ..school . If  • there:  is  a - di stance 
Involved,  you  can  still  set  up  an  appointment  and  .have  your  ^rendezvous  - 
with  the  teacher  and  cover  all  the  points  that  need  to  be  discussed. 

If  the  parent-  and  .teacher: show  the  child  ;that  they  are  really  interested 
in  him,  you  are  - going,  to  get  .the  chi  Id.  .motivated  to  <the.  point  that  ^e 
will  c \ ^ 

.~V>  ' .vV;;  V-  f 

One  attitude  that  we  found  preval ent  among  drop-outs  Was  the  bel ief 
that  the  - teacher;,.!, s prejudiced.  -The  -student  rhas  ;,a  jprQblem  with  .ope  £pf.  f: 
his  - SW  - -:- 

■ this-  grows ' lint  jl/  he^s tops^try  1 ng  and kH.1  s i grades;c.dr6p We ;,know^;that  we,;r4-sV;i> 
can't  always have 4tHings, /the  way.  we  wa.ht  them, u ;■ 
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feels  he  is  being  discriminated  against  by  a particular  teacher  and  goes 
to  the  higher  administration  to  request  a transfer  to  another  teacher. 
This  request  is  often  denied.  Then  the  student  really  becomes  dis- 
gruntled, soon  loses  interest  in  school  entirely  and  drops  out.  The 
parent  should  intervene  and  go  to  the  school  officials  to  discuss  the 
problem,  instead  of  just  telling  the  child  to  go  back  to  school .•  With 
a parent-teacher-administration  conference,  the  problem  might  be'  - 
remedied  and. you  could  prevent  a child  discontinuing  his  education. 


We  have  this  GED  program  where  a student 'who  has 'dropped  out  and 
now  feels  he  is  too  old  to  go  back  to  high  school  can;-study  and  pass 
a test  and  get  a diploma  equivalency.  ■ .•  j-'C-;  -s 


We’ll  start  out  with  the  parents.  We  figure  a 1 of; of  parents  '• 
wonder  why  their  children  aren't  getting  their  education.  They  think 
they  send  their  children  to  school  and  it  is  the  job  of- the  school ■■ 
teacher  there  to 'school  them.  When  the  children  come  home, -they  expect 
them  to  work.  We  figure  the  parents  should  go  to  the  schools, to  the 
board  of  directors  V meetings , to  the  PTA  and  any  other  function  - that 
comes  up.  We  find  , out  just  by  talking  with  them  that  when.- •something 
like  an  "Open  House"  at  school  comes  up,  they  all  get  letters  for  It 
and  all  say  that  they  are  going  to  attend.  But  when  the  evening  comes, 
they  are  sitting  back  and  a good  television  program  comes  on..  They 
decide  not  to  pass  it  up*  but  to  go  to' the  next  meeting. !;f  If  the  : ! ; :,_'i 
parents  would  participate  i n school  functions i their? children  would  ‘ 
do  better  in  school  to  show  them  they  can  do  good.  This- Would  help-^'-  H'' 
the  teacher  out  and c they  can  al  1 work  togetheV.  ’■**. "v'vtuMs--  r 


r.i » 


We  felt  the  same  way  about  the  teachers,  If  the  teachers  don't 
pay  enough  attention  to  them j;  the  students  feel 'this  -attitude  and 
don't  perform  as  wel 1 . They  feel  the  "teacher  should  learn  them, 
before  they**l earn  lthe r teacher. " A <•  : ^ ;<■ 


, r,  j; 


The  community  should  take  more  Interest  in  the  school . They 


should  stress'  t h e ; ■ 1 mp>p rtance *;of  'educa  1 1 on in  'e VrerytH i n g ^ they ' do . ? ■ Th eni>: 
the  student  <woul  d - feel  mOre'^a  fpairt  of  *the.'  communi  ty H fThe'  rschobl ' >i'1  ’■  •!'{1 ! 


if  f^!’: . 


shouldbe  stressed  out  1 ni  the'  fife! d >ainci  out  ^.1  n '^every th'1  ng ^ they^dOV?  * 
Put  the?;student  ;nathe  H imel  i ghtl  " ?S tfessk tth'eaimpo^  ng 

in  aTt‘»th'e;-CbiiijjOnftyW^ 


'.iXi 


!:..v ; 


VThes 
should 

they  should  be  proud  of  thei r-  nationality. 


jil/' 


vii  th-tfnl^rf^  « 
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scholarships.  In  Group  one*  I told  the  participants  that  If  there  was 
anybody  there  who  needed  any  Information  on  It,  they  could  go  and 
contact  Nr.  Larry  Martin. 

State  — He  feel  the  sane  about  the  state.  They  should  put  out 
more  literature — booklets  and  pamphlets--about  dlffer^t  programs  and  _ 
scholarships.  They  should  also  put  out  lists  of  the  different  colleges 
and  what  they  are  majoring  In  teaching. 

Federal  — You  lest  us  there.  We  figured  this  was  the  Bureau  .of 
Indian  Affairs.  If  you  send  a request  for  funds  to  then*^hqy  reviewed 
It  up  there,  and  If  they  figured  It  was  a good  Idea,  you  me* get  It. 

If  the  oeoole  In  a local  comumlty  send  In  a request  and  the  BIA  thinks 
the  Idea  Is  poor,  they  will  reject  It.  Yet  the  people;  In  the  next; 
comnunlty  naysend  In  a very  similar  request  for  their  community  and 
the  BIA  may  approve  It.  So,  we  cam  up  wlth-an.' Idea,  they'.-should.  - 
revise  that  wScle  outfit  up  there,  andjnvestlgate  It 
Just  why  we  can*t  get  these  funds.  There  Is  money  e^ete^pjtteje,  : 
we  slum  hear.  "Hall,  we  have  $400,000  here,  we  have  $0.000, 000 Jiere, 
but  where  Is  1tTM  When  you  go  to  check  with  the- various  people  they 
haven't  get  any  funds.  So  I think  wa  might  to  make  a clean  sweep, 
over  there  and  find  out  what  Is  going  on. 

C.  haoort  of  Vlvloo  Hailstone,  Hoopa,  Leader  of  Seminar  Group  II: 

tdiy  Indian  children  fall  to  achieve  chesameamount  .. 
of  education  as  white  children:  • i ; 

1 . Preschool : JLack  of  parental  discipline, 

lick  of  funds,*  lack  pf  parental  • Involvement.  Shyness  of  children. 
Leek  of  facilities..  •-  •••  -r  • 


2.  Prlmei 


3. 


rr«ry:  .Seam  as  pre-school.  Need  library, ftcJM ties. ^Negd 
for  oarly  cultural  training  so  kids  art  aware  pf  eld  culture.. 
Lack  of  confidence  when  they  start  school,  due  to  prejudice. 


background. 


; 


i. 


ima  tAiwvi » Heed  strong  patent aTr.  controls  and  discipline. , Need 

teachers- and  administration. 
and**put*1de  actlvitlasi. 

jfcggfcs*  mraas:”* 
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of  training  open.  Not  enough  openings  In  area  of  training. 

5.  Post  High  School:  Training  not  suited  to  needs  of  students. 

6.  Colleges:  Lack  of  communication  between  schools  and  students* 

1 .e. , scholarship  programs.  Poor  counseling.  Need  changes 

In  history  texts  and  other  media  such  as  TV,  movies,  books. 
Parental  education  to  change  home  attitude  about  education. 

Adult  education  programs.  Intercommunication  between  parents 
and  schools.  Need  for  educational  programs  In  other  areas 
to  Involve  Indian  parents  and  other  adults  to  Include  Indians ' •• 

In  more  fields.  Need  to. create  better  understanding  of 
cultures,  both  ways.  Training  of  teachers  for  better  under- 
standing of  the  Indian  culture. 

Recommendations  to  Correct  These  Problems: 

Parents  — Involvement  In  the  school  and  community  activities.  Voting. 
Participation  when  asked  to  contribute  to  better  understanding  of" . 
cultural  differences.  Should  provide  more  home  training,  cultural 
and  otherwise.  Better  control  and  more  attention  to  children  to  improve 
their  own  self-images.  Motivate  children.  : ; .5' 

Teachers  — Better  communication  between  the  school  and  Indian. students 
and  parents  for  bbtter  understanding  of  Indian  problems  and  the  finding 
of  possible  solutions  to  these  difficulties.  Teachers  need  better 
training  In  Indian  history,  culture,  background  and  problems,  general 
and  1 ocal . Need  more  careful  selection  of  teachers"-  for-  Indians- -- 
sympathetic,  involved,  knowledgeable  In  Indian  af fairs . ' Teachers--’ 
should  be  ready  to  call  upon  Indian  resource  people  and  resources  to 
enrich  classroom  experience;  Field  trips'  Involving  Indian  students. 

They  should  get  to  know' the  -Indian  people  better. 

Schools  r-  Communication  gap  a problem  here  too.  Need  to  Investigate 
aid  resources  f or ^ I hdl an;  students ■.  User  Indian;  resource  people;  Involve 
the  communi  ty  In  th e:  schoo  1 ; Need  counsel T ng . Vdcati ona  1 • cii rrtcul  urn 
rsqul  rements  different  from  academic  and:  the  same  appli  es-  to-  thefh:1  gh 
school 5 program^- ' Need  moire  corstl nuation  school s arid  on  the  job  train  1 ng 
programs  for  drop-outs  and  potential  drop  outs.  't u • 

Community  --  Indians  should  become  more  1 nvplved  inf communi ty; activities, 
take  part  liri- clubs , * PTA,  elections^  etc-  ; Parents  should  become-  Involved 
In  ch  1 1 drens ' -organ! zatl ons,cub  sfcouts , etc. T Shai&butobr^ 
understanding,  benefit'  to.  all;. • ’-Organize  to-: foirm  pl  ans'  for  coiminunity  help. 

Culture  --  Training ; 1 n cultural"  heritage  Shoul d- 

ft,  but  not  necess arlly  s a cred- things;' - Te ach^Hrespeci^  preserve 

material  in  all'*  manners . Entourage  young  pbbpl%rwho  ^are':  interims  ted  to  do 
al  1 these-'  things^  -ir  ' 

i j h;.v*v-rf  ■* f- * irti  orsrf.  ■ 
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More  Junior  Colleges  — More  junior  colleges  are  needed  in  Indian  areas. 
College  extension  programs  to  fit  local  needs.  Changes  in  textbooks  and 
other  materials  used.  Changes  in  curriculum  requirements  needed  for 
teachers  of  the  Indian  people. 

Be  concerned  and  interested  in  the  programs  and  needs  outlined 
above.  State  agencies  should  carry  out  the  recommendations  suggested 
in  this  conference.  Federal  agencies  should  also  try  to  implement 
these  suggestions  —.we  are  in  favor  of  the  Johnson-0* Mai ley  Act  used 
to  help  implement  the  recommendations  of  this  conference,  probably 
carried  out  on  a state  or  regional  level.  The  state  legislature 
should  be  made  aware  of  our  problems  and  act  to  remedy  them.  Head- 
start Program  and  better  libraries  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
Indian  communities.  At  the  local  level  there  should  be  better  cooper- 
ation and  greater  communication  within  a community.  In  colleges 
we  should  try  to  involve  the  administration  in  helping  to  obtain 
the  required  changes  in  texts  and  in  teacher  curriculum  revisions. 

PTA,  clubs,  etc.,  and  other  projects  people  can  do  in  their  own 
specialty  to  help  are  all  needed. 


D.  Report  of  Larry  Martin,  Fresno,  Leader  of  Seminar  Group  III: 

We  discussed  what  we  should  talk  about.  The  answer  arose — why 
do  Indian  children  drop  out  of  school?  We  decided  they  have  no 
motivation.  We  have  to  get  something  to  interest  and  make  them 
want  to  accomplish  their  particular  goals.  Students  usually  drop  out 
in  the  tenth  grade;  in  the  ninth- grade  they  are  interested  and  moti- 
vated, but  the  tenth  grade  work  is  more  difficult.  Their  grades 
drop  down  and  they  '.drop  out.r  Too  much,  emphasis,  is  placed  on  social: : > .• 
activities'  in  high  school  : — clothes ,.  popularity,  dating,  etc.  He 
feels  he  can 1 1 :keep  up  with  the  other  students  and  he  blames  his 
parents-  for.  giving  him  a bad  break.  : -'i  : 

A child  needs,  pri de  and  recogni ti on  in  school . ;.  The- important 
word  is  pride.  The  child  should  have  pride  in  his  tribeand  race;1  the 
social  society  may  melt  down  this  pr.de  by  downgrading  the  Indian, 
making  him  look>.^ike  a.  .ried  iSiavage  with  large  amounts:. of- scalps- on 
his  bel  t , - by  ma king  hi m embarassed  whenihe?  ri s-'.caTI  ed  a;  drunkenf Indian .:  s:; r : 
Another  key  word,  i s . encouragement , the:  parents  and  teachers- and  'counselors 
have  the.  duty  to-  encourage;  >the  ;s tudents  to  keep:  them-  in  school .?.  An  i 3^'.] 
education  is  - very  important  i n • ;; 

encouragement  should;  start  when  the  chi  1 d ifii rst;  hoi ds  • 5a-  pencil  :ijr  his- 
hand,  :aTso  .in  [k;indergarten«wiqti--  sds  -t.d  -i&$t 

It  is  important  that  the  parent  go  to  the  P.T.A;  and  all  the  school 
functions:  and- encourage  their  -children-  to  attend  the- social rf  unctions; * 

A parent  has:  the  responsibility.  to  go  to  "Open  Housefeiandi examine? the^ 

.'  . '.i  -■ 1 . " V- ■-■**£■  "V  ■ }\  -:"*{■  ‘ il.'r.r  '•  ’V.  1 V ? ‘f  S ■?  "‘r;  -2“',  » XS..S-- 
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child's  work.  A child  should  receive  praise,  .that,  will  encourage  him 
to  go  on.  A child  that  realizes. how  limiting  a lack  of  education  will 
be  to  his  future,  life,  will  try  to  go  on.  When  they  see  people  with, 

1 i ttl e education  and  how  they  are  forced  to  1 1ve»  they  try  to  go  on  -n 
with  encouragement  and  praise*  Comparison  is  a means  of  motivation. 

If  the  parents  don't  care,  the  student  thinks  "why  shoul d - 


Children  should  know  the  important  contributions  of  other  Indians--:  < 
there  have  been  famous  athletes,  and  soldiers.  There  should  be  a^  . r. j> 
publ i cation  li ke  a weekly  reader  to  acquai nt  them  wi th  these  contri buti ons . 
Knowing  of  this,  the  Indian  would  be  very  proud  of  himself  and  of  his  y * . 
heritage.  tcr-wy:  c:"  bp: 


E.  Report  of.  Frank  Can iza. 1:0s;*  Sonoran  Leader  of  Semlnar.  Group  IVy 


O r.  ‘ 


I would  first  1 ike  to  say  that  my  group  tal  ked  a ?1  ot^il  i ke  the^pther  v ^ 
ones  and  we  got  a lot  accomplished.  We  placed  a great  deal  of  emphasis  . 
on  the  parents  individually  becoming  i nvolved Ain ith'eJar  -own icliildren;,:! 
with  their  own  welfare.  We  also  placed  a lot  of  emphasis  on  community 
action,  all  working  together  for  common  goals.  We  didn't  talk  a lot 
about  prejudice',  mai nly  because  we- felt  that  this  was  : on  a niinimap 
scale  compared  to  that  faced  by  many  minority  cultures.  It  was  the  . 
consensus  .of  our  group  that  we  wanted  to  stay  away  from  .this  !area,' 
since  no  one  in  our  group  :felt  they  had  been  overly  discriminated  "i  ^ ; 
against.  I will  read,  through^ the ^ iprobtems^weivcaine iMP/^teh;^'- . ;v.  - . ? 

Lack  :0f  ; communtcatioh  between  the:  homes1  lands  the  schools.  ; Each\is-* 
waiting  for  an.  invitation  from- ithe  other  to  get  togather.: nsfeachers  and  ; ■ 
administrators  fa i T, to. reali ze  that  ‘Indi  a n i chi 1 dren  aretdiff erOnt.  and  ■ 


!i:ca  I I AC  : W no  ^ U uu  i u 1 1 I V.  I I I r ^ r ' T ' ,• 

lack  knowl edge  of  the, :Indi an  background .; •.•  Childreh  Starta ng;- s chool^are  v j ■ 


often  frightenedy^shy4  . . . 

are  also  prone  to  inferiority  complexes.  - l^sic !Pfr^)ppor£un1 
to  assume  responsibility  and  to  speak  up  for  themselves*  There  is  also 


UO  CtSwUHlC  rCwUUIlw  J U l , I I UJr  ® ’ W r , / * * tV,  c ‘ i . 

often  a 1 acteftfc  xl^  ine?<an^^  an  ^ ^ 

chi  1 d ^'out  tofkii ^sheflv?1  *}#'  n-: >>  ■ \ f'  [. 

•w-.r  • • . . - * ..  . ’ ••  . ■ • ^ -l  • I . ^ .’j— LU  i 


competi  ti  oh  _.,i, , .... 
down  in  supepyision 


ome  more  awara  rn  >uu.ia.i-  u i.hci«i  w..  -.  ^ .vrr  . • • 

: both  by;  th&school  rand'  -by  th  #*h  ome^  IhisvcomesKat’^^ 
the time^When  the^hi^d^  4T!here3<is 

at  this  age  and  it  is  emphasized  by  the  lax  supervisions  wi-thth  *he  s'chool 
and  home. 


r:$m 
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of  being  discriminated  against,  and  resentment  towards  non-Indians. _ There 
is  a lack  of  unity  among  Indians  themselves,  &nd  envy  develops-  about  the 
competency  Of  other  I ndi ah  groups  . Some  Indian  farin'  1 i es  are  cl anmsh 
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and  lack  association  with  other  cultures.-7  Most  high  schools' dd;  not 
take  enough  interest  in  counseling  Indian  children.  Understanding  of 
Indian  students ’’  needs  and  aspirations  is  lacking.'  : There;  is;  a lack 
of  participation  by  parents  : in  their  childrens ' activities,  and 
attendance  by  Indians  at  meetings  is  very  poor.' 


Recommendations  which  we  concluded  would-  remedy1  these  problems  are- 
as follows: 

1 . Extend  Headstart  Program1,  to  more  than  -juVt  the -summer  -session . 

* -Include-  more-'  children; ' include  children  regardl ess?  Of : ecdnomi c 
status . ’-Provide  programs  for  smal-lerv  groups  than  the  -number  • 
now  required.  Headstart  is  considered  to:  b'e  'a’-good  ’program  by 
all  involved  in  it.  It  was  considered  beneficial  especially 
because  the  parehts^'became"  very  -1  nvol  ved  iW  i-tv';5‘.  *■ '5; 

Indians"  shoul d 1 hi t i ate*  meet i hgsf  concerned  With  th e educati o n 
of  thei  rVo'wn  Chi  1 dreh'!'ahdv  invi  te  school  ’ admi hi  s tratdrs^’fd5  attend . 
This  is*  extremely  important2  for  the  teachers  ^ant  to  cbme  i nto 
your  homes,  they  want  to  get  to  know  you.-2  We  felt Wwa's'  the 
parents’  part  to  say,  "Okay,  here  I am,  I am  inviting  you,  let’s 
g et -acquaint ed J ” We  felt  that  th#  Indians  have'  tb  initiate  this 
i nvi  tati  on  / ‘ 'sv.  ; ■ i?'  - 


2. 


• t*  . J 
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3.y Summer-  programs'  need -to  be  expanded  Whi'ch  :are  benef i ci  41  to'vp'j 
• 2 Indian  children.  Trarisportati on'  needs]  have  to  be  metv'"  It *y 
was  found  that  in  some  programs'  such  as  Headstart,  children—', 
in  some,  areas  had  to  travel  as  far  as  twenty- five  miles , 

:>  • and  the  means  was  not  provided,.'  ‘ ; - : 


,.z:U 

i:  ■ 


2*-  •)  >*.-■ 


4.  Parents  need  to  become  involved  in  such  organizations  as  PTA. 

> to  promote  1 iritegratidh  !and  social  ^warehes^’  Parents  need  to1  ‘ 
help  the  child  understand^Vcho"bltfdisc1pline  and  its  importance. 
They  need  to  express  more  interest  in  their  child's,  sc*'"''1 
' Cf 'social'  ar fSnaemshts  rahd '•  befcome! '-'more  cortihiin i ty-mi n'ded  y 


school  and 

ss.; 


Teachers * need  'tov  becOm#  mdrh  involved  iW'teachihg  di  fferfeht-  cul  tiire s 
. ^tcr-thelr  ^ 5. 


6.  Junioh  and  senior  high  school#^  Sb~  Chi4'dV7bh^ 2 

will  have  more  of  a sense’  Of  ii*i  rectioriy:  such  as:  manner  of  dress 
and  behavior^  Counselors ' need  -to,  adopt  a more  pos  i ti  ve; 

s tey-;ir»  school  and  succeed  i iv  other  thi  ngs  ;bes  ibes  a^l^i  ? ;? 

^'  :Worlc‘‘Wl.thu  f H#  ail  tdr#n  *rto  >f-i  nli'  part^tfme};Wq  > 

bf  aid  Toansi  ahd^ch#larsKipbr/‘  t Acquiring'  linfor^  vajrtous^  ; 

ti^hih^rbs’dufces^Vail^bT^ 
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7.  Teachers  should  teach  in  their  major  field  of  interest.  It 
was  brought  out  that  many  teachers  of  history  were  teaching 
speech,  etc.  Therefore,  the  teachers  have  a certain  lack  of 
interest.  Where  not  already  done,  there  should  be  incorporated 
an  inservice  training  for  teachers.  There  should  be  more 
courses  in  psychology  and  more  knowledge  of  different  cultures, 
so  as  to  promote  better  racial  understanding  in  the  pupils. 

8 Teachers  need  to  participate  in  the  arts  and  crafts  being 
studied,  and  utilize  the  materials  available  to  learn  more 
about’  the  culture.  Schools  should  make  more  personal < contacts 
with  the  children  regarding,  their  futures  and  with  parents 
regarding  their  children. 

9.  Schools,  especially  high  schools,  should  be  aimed  more  for  the 
Indian  needs.  They  should  guide  the  children  to  better  their 
ability  to  live  within  their  own  communities.;  Develop  better 
cooperation  between  schools  and  communities  to  improve  vocational 

training  programs.  Encourage,  parents  to  teach  their  own  skills 

to  their  children.  • > ry  iy. 

One  point  I should  make  is  that  a lot  of  our  attention  seems  to  be 
centered  on  the  col logo-bound  student,  and  a lot  of  young  people  aren  t 
college  oriented.  Those  with  no  desire  to  attend  college  should  be 
afforded  a vocational  training  in  their  own  communities.;  These  individuals 
should  be  given  .training  so  that  they  will,  have  abilities  to  work  at  a 
skill  as  soon  as  they  are-out  of  jsdhppt^^  / ; 

There  should  also  be  leadership  training  - p Ingrams  ^ to 

revive  the  culture  and  develop  more  Individual  pride. 

Educated  Indi ans  heed  to  return  to;  thel r ;6Wn  peopl e to  teach  these 
people  the  best  way ; to  live  in  . '• 

An  Ad  Hoc  Committee  should  bei conti nuo<i  itbhdesf^  RTO9rams  can 
be  implemented;  Conference  infortratldn  shobT^  be  disseminated  back  to 
, the  local  xoimmi ties;  There  :needs  ^O  :be^anpther7  conference 
people,  br^ahilzatibhs arid egehclesvbeih -ibebonfeSi nYdl&^>iand;;g^  to 

the  .prpgramsv4^Since  the  £tate  ’Qepprtmentjbly^^ 

f i nancial^support , 1 t -shoul  d ^,;be  ^phtactedhPo  , the^ 

Ad  Hoc  Commi  ttee,  county  and  school  superintendents  Ih  flndii.ani  areas  and 
state  colleges  could  plan  programs  to  communi cate;: the  findings  of  this 
conference.  tb:\thos«;f$L&:;ybt{hri^^^^^ 

V.'JS’d-  •!••••  . 
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it.  I think  I,  as  chairman,  was  doing  a lot  of  talking,  but  everybody 
contributed. 

Reasons  why  Indian  children  do  not  achieve  on  the  same  level  as  white 
children: 

a.  Inadequate  advantages  at  home.  No  books,  privacy,  limited  vocabulary. 
Inability  of  parents  to  help  children,  the  way  the  teachers  want 
them  to. 

b.  Parental  drinking  problem. 

c.  Not  enough  guidance  by  men. 

d.  Inadequate  education  of  teachers  of  Indians. 

e.  Uncooperative  administration.  Hostile  teacher  attitudes  — Indians 
are  ignorant  and  lazy." 

f.  Textbooks  Inadequate.  (Untruths  about  Indians,  keyed  to  middle- 
class  whites.) 

g.  Lack  of  realization  of  problems.  ;v  Vi: 

h.  Poverty.  Poverty  covers  all  these  areas  we  have  been  talking  about. 

i.  Lack  of  learning.  Need  facilities  close  by,  such  as  libraries,  teachers 

j.  Inadequate  communication  between  the  races. 

Recommendations  for  alleviation  of  these  problems. 

1.  Parent  groups  to  meet  wit^  PTA  to' aid  understanding.  , 

■ 2.  Preschool,  preparation V V . . \ 'V;-:  . 

3.  Teach  parerits  unders tandi rig  of  educatipiri ..  ."  • VW.-VV V:  yyi,  • ■■ 

4.  Organteff,!«»Vig;:;oU»«felVtev 

a.  ...for  public  acceptance  V 


b. 

c. 


for  state's,  rights 
'grass*  rooted  Vyr-y  • 
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Johnson-0 'Mall ey  Act. 

B.  Pay  resource  people  to  gather  material  about  ourselves  for  students 
and  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Indian  students . , .. 

C.  Contact  history,  anthropology  and  sociology  teachers  in  colleges 

to  develop  materials  on  Indians.  .;vv- 

D.  Get  scholarships  and  graduate  studies  On  Indian'  education. 

Where  do  we  go? 

A.  Continue  this  organization  for  better  education. 

B.  Build  foundations  strong  enough  not  to  bog  down  in  dissent.  Try' to 

. interest  more  men,  in  this  area.  . ir,  ■:) a 5 

C.  Form  statewide  organizations.  ^ 

i 

D.  Have  fellow- through  meetings.  iV-r.i 

c 

! 

: 

I want  to  add  that  under  B of  "Implementation"  v, it  is.  noted  that  , 
Marie  Potts  is  doing  this  kind  of  work.  We  thought  maybe  we  could  pay 

her  for  her  .services.  ..  .■.n.pr  if/  Vnv'.:-.:.  -W- 

G.  Report  of  Dennison  Knight,  Uki ah,  Co- Leader  of  Seminar  Group  V-VI : 

I'm  not  going  to  take  up  a lot  of  your  time,  i"  know  you , are  ti red 
of  tal k.  I woul d like  to  point  out  that  it  is  often  mentioned  that  - 

poor  housing  contributes  a lot  to"  the  problems  of  the  Indian  people. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  tal  1?.  a,t. this,  conference: .and:  a^. lot 
ol d,  we  have  brought  i t up  before.’  Wbet</we, jrieedi;r^ 
have  mentioned  these  sol utions  before,  but; hoWtjw^ have  ; 

demanding  in  our  requests.  We  Have ’"to  'be i more ; ; atyoii! j. 

. we  need  and  want;  for  ;our  children..:  • :<•  : £! . ; / ; 

Besides  poor  hous i ng , one  of  our  bi ggest  def i cit^UiS  i^  re® 'P* 

of  employment.*. ^Manyidfi  our -■ 

I feel  that  thdy believe thei$ pay /; 

■ as  si stance  i;  in/  this;;  probl  : \ , 

the  State  Unemployment  '•« 

men.  _i  nv^l  yed-s;^  bu^;^r.,t|vi 

tv-.  • •; *lsh • 

T ^ Now  we;  come  ^televi|p^^ 

Tonto  in  re-runs.  i:.r ‘ 
stations.  We  should  al So  proyi de ; programs': on ;:Ihdian;: probl ems  to^tne 
schools.  . They;  should  bl  so  be  j?re^  ouir. •■;  • 

■eric 
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insufficient.  If  we  are  going  to  have  programs  on  housing  and  education 
and  television,  I think  we  should  ask  for  enough  money  that  it  would 
cover  the  entire  state. 

On  college  facilities,  I was  the  one  who  suggested  that  high  school 
and  college  students  be  provided  with  a dormitory  near  the  campuses • * 

There  should  be  these  dormitories  provided  for  a junior  college  (preferably) 
in  the  several  sections  of  the  state.  Many  students  do  not  go  on  to  higher 
education  because  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  1 iving  quarters 
and  live-in  Isolated  areas  where  commuting  is  Impossible. 

And  further  on  Indian. education;  I'think  we, are  becoming  too  adult. 

I thi  nk : we  shoul d i nvol  ve  the  younger  generation  1 n these  conferences ; 

Discrimination?  I often  hear  the  word. ••  But  I think '.it-  is;  time  : : ^ 

that  the  lndian  looks  at  himself  and  says:  ;"Am  -T  not -responsible  for 

part  of : -this-  discrimination?1'  'The  Indian  Tikes  to  curse  the  whi te  ?mah ; 

I use  that  term  instead  lof  "nonlndian; " and  blame /him  for  all 
aches  and  pains .and  problems  and  'their  status  in  society.  But  X would 
like  to  think  that  our  people  can  turn  around  and  look'  at  themselves  ' 

and  find:  out  whether  they  are  responsible  for  promoting  some  of: this  ; r'-j 

discrimination.  : ■ -■M  -•  -u-  5 ' . . ; 

On  the  unity -problem,  there  is  a ’program.  I know  of  called  the  ^‘Shake 
Hands."  We -are  going  to  have  the  community  understand  rand  ^be-the  first 
to  shake  hands.  If  you  are  going  to  go  on  from  here ;<v.I  think  any  •,  *.:• : :■  - ? vi 
organization  should  be:  set  up  soundly  .enough-  sg  that  if  - anyone  :has--:a 
problem--educationally  or  otherwise,  they  can  send  their  problem  and 
not  get  a form  letter  back.  {(.The  ’president  living  In  ’Smith;  River  and  i 
the  rest  of ’the  officers 'live  :in  ET  vCentro . ) '.’Once  an  organization  has 
a strong  enough  status  this  isn't  the,  case,  i : T . thi  nk  >.that  when  we  have  * 
a problem;  the,  organization  should  be  willing  fo  .come  sand  look :over .the  : 
situation:  and  help;’  and  -not  with  'an -arrogant  '.attitude.  ;> h':  aft  $. 

£$ir,Y  *Y  '"3  &■*£-*’''  ■)  . -Vi£. 

We  have /heard  .a  lot  about'-."lack  of  cl  eadershipv";&  Andvl  have  often  ;■ 
mentioned  that  :iat  our  .meetings  fhere  iS  ’ a predominance  , of  women  involved  v 
1 n these  servi  ces ..  • ; There  ?shoul d tibe/more rmeh  i hvolved wi  n vf  hese  (thi ngs  3 
than  women.  I hope  the  new  generation,  knowing  about  Cochise  and  the 
wonderful  th ings  that  \oiir  ’ancestors  ^accompli  shed  ;;:wtlT otry  Hto  .’prov  1 dev; 
this  leadership:  -’Where  ;wejg6:;-.l^up:‘-1»;;^ 

■ : ’ .Vi'!**.  ' 

H . Report  of  Margaret-sMathewS:  r Crescent?  .City.gi>Co~leade:r  ,v.6f  <Semi  nar  I ' 


All  of 
chlldrendand • 
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younger 
their  homes . 
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Me  have  three  kinds  of  Indians  today,  from  what  I have  heard  at 
these  meetings  I think  we  have  all  categorized  ourselves  — first  there 
is  the  Hollywood  Indian,  this  is  the  image  that  all  of  us  have  come 
to  believe  that  we  are.  We  say  "how"  and  "ugh",  television  has  pro- 
moted this  image.  Then  you  have  the  white  man's  Indian,  Dr.  Forbes 
mentioned  this  image,  the  placing  of  a square  peg  in  a round  hoi e.^: 

Here  we  have  this  group  of  people  who  think  they  understand  us  and  they 
try  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  what  they  think  would  make  us  happy. 

It  is  what  we  have  in  the  history  books,  the  white  man's  version  of 
the  Indian  today,  formed  from  what  he  was  in  the  past.  'Then  we  have 
a real,  personal  Indian,  the  Indian's  Indian.  This  is  what  we  are 
here  for,  we  have  an  all-Indian  conference,  so  it  is  Indians'  Indian. A 
Me  are  saying  how  we  feel,  why  we  feel  this  way,  and  how  we  can  adjust 
ourselves,  and  just  assimilate  ourselves  into  the  group.  We  know  that 
the  federal  bureaus  have  kept  us  the  way  they  think  we  should  be.  They 
think  they  are  helping  us  to  their  best  ability,  so  we  have  sat  back 
as  the  white  mans'  Indian,  content  to  let  him  do  this  for  us,  we  let 
the  government  help  us.  And  it  should,  for  some  things,  but  this  is 
no  excuse  for  our  not  helping  ourselves.-.  At  first,  the  proudest 
people  in  the  United  States  were  the  Indians-  Someone  mentioned 
that  we  celebrated  a very  well-known  holiday  the  other  week  — - October 
12.  The  children  all  know  we  celebrate  October  the  12th  for  it  is 
the  day  that  Columbus  discovered  America,  this  is  not  right;  we 
discovered  America.  We  were  here  first,  someone  had  to  discover  it 
before  Columbus  got  here.  So  now  we  may  have  to  contend  with' Leif 
Erickson  who  .said  he  :got  here  before  Columbus  did,  and  here  we  are 
a group  of  people  complaining,  but  who  is  to.  blame?  We  are. 

The  problem  of  clothing  came  up  right  away;  that  our  childrens' 
clothing  aren  - 1 as  nice.  'My  mother  always  sai d »: . "You  . are  an  Indian ; 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it,  you  are  what <; God  made  you'.' 

We  can  choose  our  friends  but  not  our  relatives . /i*BUt  you  ,;can  be  a 
cl  ean 
are  going 

you  aren't  just  ... 

give  them  a chance  to  say  these  thi ngs . We  all  have:  one  purpose  — c 
to  better  ourselves,  and  we  find  that  these  important  things  come  first. 


i choose  our  “friends  but  not  our  relatives . kbui  youvCan  De  a . 
Indi an . Peopl e aren ’ t going  to  say  "That  lady  bis  dirty,"  they 
>ing  to  say,  "That  is  a dirty  Indian."  You  don’t  drink  because 
•en'  t just  someone  who  drinks  but  a •"drunkenlndi an . ; Don'  t 


We  find. -that .drop-outs  are  concentrated  vin  different  areas .:v  I - 
come  from  the  area  of  Redwood  trees;*;  hereifhe  fathers  make  lots  -of 
money  — $40.00  a day  --chopping  trees.  Indian  children  here  can 
hardly  wait  until  they  are  old  enough  to  go  into  the  Woods  and  make 
money  1 ike  their  fathers- ; They  :Want  the  clothes »^car- and- money  that 
they  see  among  the  white  high  school  kids.  So  the  cl eanest^ici chest 
Indians  in  our  area  are  the  high  school  drop-outs.  Be-  clean , wash  ; 
with  soap  and  water- don ' t 'wear  bandanas ; /this  i'S';>the^image;  of^the-  ; 
reservation  Indian.  My  mother; would  not/wear : a ^bandana  into?;  town /becauS 
that  is  the  way  the  white  people  expected  reservation  Indians  to  look. 
You  don ' t have  to  wear  the  most  expensive /clothes  i n town , «be  - 

and  cl  ean.  The  whita /people /have  made  "us  : fee1  '!-;a/11  i ttl-.^ -.bit.ftihfep^pry -"/-’Y, 
we  aren't  and  we  can  do  all  of  these  things.  .../•  / ; ’. 
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We  must  make  our  children  (especially  from  junior  high  on)  realize 
that  clothes  don't  make  the  person.  We  have  many  reasons  to  be  proud, 
we  are  artistic;  we  are  calm.  My  mother  used  to  tell  me  that  I should 
be  glad  I was  not  a white  man  becuase  they  cry  all  the  time  and  they 
are  nervous.  God  gave  us  all  of  these  things.  We  have  a little  head 
start  on  some  of  the  others.  Be  proud;  this  Indian  image  has  been 'an 
excuse.  We  have  many  excuses,  in  school  for  instance,  we  say  the 
teacher  is  bad.  The  teachers  aren'  t all-’  bad,  my  ’ son  is  a teacher;-' 

He  gives  special  attention  to  the  Indian  children.  We,  as  parents," 
have  to  put  a foot  forward.  Other  people  are  proud  and  have  feelings,  r 
let  them  know  that  we  are  proud  and  we* have  feelings.  'Show  them  that  ■- 
we  are  sincere, . go  to  PTA  meetings.  Don't  feel  bad  because  your  dress 
is  not  as  good  as  another's  — as  long  as  it  is  clean.  It  doesn't-5-'' ' 
cost  but  $.10  to  shine  your  shoes,  it  is  the  little  things  that*  count. 

When  your  child  is  big  enough,  put  him  into  cub  or  girl  scouts, 
you  will  be  the  most  popular  person  in  the  club.  Why?  Because  they 
want  to  be  Indians.  They  want  to  do  the  things  the  Indians  do;’ we  have 
so  much  to  give  the  other  people,  if  we  would  get  up  and  open  our  mouths 
and  say  so.  We  can  do -these  things  by  going  on  and  educating  ourselves . 

No  one  has  any  control  over  your  abilities  — it  is  you,  yourselves 

When  a new  teacher  comes  to  the  area  and  we  know  our  children  are 
shy,  you .can  be  the  most  important  person  in  her  new  year  in  the  school 
by  going  to  her  and  saying * "My  child  is  shy  and  -I  want  to  know  what 
is  happening  to  him,  and  I'.  d like  him -to  overcome  this  shyness. "v^The 
teacher  sometimes  doesn ' t understand  .the  child  if  she  doesn't  know 
the  background;-^  how  is  she  going  to  know  how  ; it  feels  to  be  shy  and 
afraid  to  talk.  My  teacher  understood  that  , I was1  shy  and  she  had  me  « ; 
stand  outside  the  door,  and  do  my  -readi ng  for  her • through  the' door , : so 
that  I would  not  have  to  stand  up  in  front  of  the  class,  for  I could 
absolutely  not  do  it.  This  is  important,  she  got  me  over  that  hump, 
she  heard -my -voice, land  she  ^reali  zed,  my-  p^bl-em  and  .that  i t was  just 
a little  thing-  .We.  have  chi  1 dremwiith  ^stammer! ng  Aprobl ems, ;•  chi  1 dren  > ■■■■> 
who  feel  they  are  different.  "You  are  no  better  than  anyone. .else, 
they  are  no  better  than  you"  — just  keep  that  in  your  mind  .constantly 
and  you  < can.-.'go  <as.  far  las  yot!  want^to- riWe  have  "so  much  abilityflwe  have 
so  much  potential and  they-wiill:  help  =us  vif'flwe;!  for^heayen^a^e'Si-  ; 1 
get  busy  and  h el p. , .ourselves;.  ' Sure  we;sl1ke ’ to-  BTame-isomeope ‘'else?,;  ‘ :r  ’ ' ■ : 
and  this  ,1s;ian  *easy;thing-  -hi;- 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  in  . our  group  a lady  as  an  observer 
who  said  When  your-  child  gets  .to  high'  school , ‘encourage  him ‘iri-  sports’ 
and  go  to  the  -.games  .:  ciThree^f  ourths  vof  thes  main  s portsl'inlour  .‘school 
are  taken  over- by  Ind.i.ahs.\  IWhy?  Because  they  idbn&f  haveftoi?^ 
and  make 
so  they. 

They  go  1 . , ....  , . . 

over  them. " ;i?niey*  are-jputst anding .v# . 
track  stars-  >*-Ther.e  *you  i are i «•  rThey  havensomethi fef  ithaf  isbirteone  ieTse  . 
wants , this  -athletic,  ability. vrl-Theyrtgeti  pncouragemehti^an^ince^ 
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they  go  on . There  are  athl etl c scholarships  for  the  boys . For  the  - 
girls  there  are  nursing  scholarships One  woman  I know  in  government 
service,  said  to  me- that;  she.  has >.been  hiring  nurses  for  the  past  twenty* 
years  and;  she  will  hire- an  Indian  nurse  over  any  other  appl leant:  Why? 

They  were*  calm,  they  had  a .lot  of  understanding  and  empathy ,;  they  - <• 

were  dependable  .because  they  were  proud  to  hold  this  kind  of  job:;;  Once  • ;- 
Indians  getrover  the  i ni tial  humpof  that  inferiority  c.omplex»!  they  are 
good  workers. : They  have  one  thi  ng  Work  1 ng  -f or - them  -that  nobody  el  se  ‘ • 
does . We  originally  have  a ./search  f ori-our  ; 1 denti ty ."Once  we  'find  -:c- - > 
this,  we.-al so  gain. pride  from  the  great  . Indian  heritage:  .-And  just-i  <•'?" 
because  . we  are.  Indian  doesn ' tmeanwe  can ' t have  ..just  as-  much  education,- : 
just : as  many-  degrees  .as  anyone  -el  seict-CAnd  when?  we  go  /looking  for^a- job'i  - 
wi  th  good  -educational  . qualifications , -we; have  one  extra  ^thi  ng  - too , - '"■'£&*: 
that  people  will  remember:  us  for-.rwe  are  Indians  ,’M*T.his  Ms  our  TT  > - •' 

country  and  we  have  to  go  out  and  show  people  we  are  proud  of  it,  and 
of  our  background  as  Indians.  .•  fBack  yourselves  - up;  • When  someone -;says> 
something  -about  flndians  fvaskethem  if  they  know  this-r;^that>flndians  ;had 
this , . that  they  contri  b«  ted  this  - or  -that:  !?I  tal  k-  cons  tan tly  • to  o? : -> 
groups  and  mos tly. . to  -.ch lid ren . The  other  dayalr^took  a groupidowhito^'  -' 
an  Indian ; House  and:  they  were  just:  fascinated . :They  ^thought'-'l t Was  ■’  r 
wonderful  "•to  be  an  Indian  when  -I  showed  them.the  :things  that  we-used  and 
the  things  that  we  made.  One  of  the  little  girls  wanted  to  sit  on  my 
lap  just  to  be  near  :.a  real-  Indian.  -:;:It  workseif  :you  use:  the  analogies;.1* 
Say,  "Your  parents  have -soup  bowls ; the  Indians  rhave  pTattersdand-soap  . I 
bowls.  The  Indians  eat,  they -have  disposableMiapki ns.  where  they  throw  '•* 
the  f i sh  out  Mf;*it  dl  dn ' t taste  good  the  (Indians  :f eedr  the  -^men  f trst:  '' 
It  makes  an  Impression , -chi  1 dren  remember. Pthes e rth i ngs  i >‘bu t vit ^aT so'  makes 
all  the  other  little  Indian  children  aim'  the  tropin  feel  -;so'^r!ou.4#®Itil^f  ^ 
heard  a li  ttle  ^Indian  boy-  get*  up:iafter  othtsrta:lktand  ‘.say  i::>!"I ’m'*'an  1 

Indi  an  , ,my  mother  -used  to  put-me  in  :a;. -basket?,/  my  g ra ndmoth erliWas? ? ah  up  -ov  t 
Indian.  V'/  atr  1-  •<<,*  .-.«•£  e'i;*  fp  • i’e&rjiT1- rtf  bfypiAV.zii 
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His  auntie  asked  him  why  and  he  repl led,  ."Beciuse' . theydane -ia’l  1 *£ba'd , ;; ! 

and  I don 1 1 want  to  be  one:'".  ■/ *’ -i’ : =' '•  -•  V'-'t:-- -*>  -*^v: , . 

In>:one- (.cTessv rthey^were; taiTkiihg  iabotit«; Indians?  4nd#  teaidhdr^  «’ f 
noticed.  fa}fl1ttle^nd-1'anf:*boyi/rendt:  he<;he1.d‘;hH:^he'hdi^  lej^^e'.^.ds  "" 
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and  their  grandmothers  were  part  Indian*  etc.  These  things  are  Important, 
for  our  children  are  our  leaders  and  educators  of  tomorrow.  Our  solution 
Is  to  get  Indian  educators  on  the  school  boards,  go  to  them,  that  Is 
what  they  are  there  for  — to  answer  your  questions.  Go  to  the  teachers, 
to  the  PTA  meetings.  At  most  of  these  meetings  there  are  more  teachers 
than  parents.  If  a few  Indian  parents  came,  the  teachers  would  be 
Impressed.  They  would  realize  that  the  Indian  mother  Is  really  Interested. 
Go  to  the  teacher  and  Introduce  yourself  and  say.  "I  am  Johnny's  mother, 
and  he  has  a little  problem  — he  Is  shy.  And  I can't  help  him  with 
the  new  math,  and  now  this  new  English  Is  terrific.  Can  you  help  him?" 

The  children  need  to  be  encouraged.  There  are  libraries,  teach  your 
child  to  go  to  the  library.  And  another  problem  the  teachers  tell  us 
Is  that  the  Indians  don’t  let  them  Into  their  homes.  Let  them  come 
and  visit,  they  will  accept  you.  as  long  as  your  home  Is  clean,  they 
want  to  become  your  friends. 

We  can  educate  the  white  man  by  letting  Mm  know  we  are  proud,  that 
we  are  proud  of  our  homes . I have  learned  to  live  with  this  white  man's 
attitude,  but  I have  never  accepted  It.  Vou  should  never  accept  It. 

For  that  Is  why  we  are  as  we  are,  because  we  have  learned  to  live  with 

It.  Never  accept  It,  every  chance  you  get  you  should  try  to  change  it 

by  showing  that  we  are  proud  and  by  educating  our  children.  Our 

children  should  be  taken  to  Sunday  school,  where  else  In  the  world 

would  a child  be  more  acceptable  regardless  of  his  race  or  color 

than  In  church?  They  can  learn  discipline  there;  how  to  sit  through  class; 

how  to  sit  still.  How  to  excuse  themselves  to  go  to  the  restrooms. 

Instead  of  running  out  of  the  room  "like  a wild  Indian"  — there  again 
Is  another  white  man’s  Image.  I talked  to  a church  group  the  other 
day  and  told  them  It  was  as  much  their  fault  as  ours;  they  must  welcome 
us  to  their  churches. 

Our  final  recommendation  Is  that  we  would  tike  to  have  this  state- 
wide organization  to  get  the  Indians  together  and  to  continue  this. 

On  the  Johnson-0 'Mallear  . revise  It,  with  the  Insistence  that  qualified 
Indians  be  on  the  pane*  to  give  everyone  a chance  so  It  won't  be  con- 
trolled by  a group  of  people  Interested  only  in  the  Interests  of  the 
state  and  to  Yet  them  know  what  we  want.  For  there  Is  much  aid  for  the 
Indian  and  the  junior  collages  have  programs  for  those  who  know  they 
can't  afford  to  go  to  school  on  tholr  own.  There  are  job  openings, 
when  your  children  are  Juniors  and  seniors  In  high  school,  go  to  their 
counselors  and  find  out  about  junior  college  programs.  They  have.7 
jobs  that  can  help  you  through.  There  are  homes  where  you  can  get  room 
and  board  for  a few  hours  work.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  one  or  two 
hours  a day  to  get  through  school . I worked  for  two  years  with  San 
Franciscos  tate  College  paying  for  ay  tuition,  room  and' board;  I lived 
In  a home  and  it  was  nicer  than  a dorm.  I had  my  own  room  and  shower 
end  car  rides  to  and  from  school.  I had  gone  to  the  Deanof  Women  and 
she  gave  mm  a job. 

Me  can’t  work  on  these  problems  without  a little  financial  aid. 

I.  Report  of  Seminar  Group  VII-VII1;  Synopsis  Made  by  a Recorder: 
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Section  I 

1.  What  problems  do  you  feel  prevent  the  majority  of  Indian  children 
from  achieving  the  same  level  of  education  as  the  white  children? 

A.  Pre-school 

1.  Clothes-hand-down  embarrass  the  children 

2.  Children  need  help,  out  of  school  hours;  parents  and  grand- 
parents can't  give  the  time  to  help  students  with  schoolwork. 

B.  Primary  grades 

1.  Children  can't  respect  teachers  if  parent  Is  always  saying, 
"white  men  are  no  good." 

2.  Indians  also  say,  "I'm  only  an  Indian,  what's  the  use." 

(pre- determined  failure). 

C.  Junior  high  school  D.  High  School  E.  Post  high  school 

1.  In  northwest  California  Indian  boys  who  stay  In  high  school 
are  good  athletes. 

2.  Young  boys  can  start  In  woods  and  earn  $25.00.  Those  that 
stay  In  school  are  terrifically  motivated. 

Discussion: 

At  Stewart's  Point .whenever  a very  tiny  hole  appears  In  the 
child's  tennis  shoes  parents  keep  the  child  home  for  fear  of  more 
talk  about  the  Indians. 

In  Head  Start,  the  Indian  children  were  very  shy  and  Inclined 
to  be  seclusive;  never  hear  Anglo  children  say,  "He's  Indian," 
problem  Is  parent's  attitude. 


Section  II 

2.  What  recomnendatlons  do  you  have  that  might  correct  these  problems?  i 

A.  Parents 

1.  Lack  of  communication  of  parents  to  children;  children  to 
parents. 

2.  Parents  don't  have  the  education  to  help  the  students  with 
homework. 

3.  Parents  should  communicate  with  the  teachers  to  see  how 
their  children  are  doing  In  school. 

B.  Teachers 

1.  Teachers  should  visit  homes  with  open  minds,  no  social  prejudice.  i 
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2.  Teachers  should  learn  to  cooperate  with  the  students: 
students  should  do  the  same  for  the  teachers. 

3.  Counselors  should  show  sympathy  towards  the  children. 

C.  Schools 

1.  Junior  colleges  should  communicate  with  the  senior  and 
juniors  in  high  school. 

2.  They  schould  also  learn  better  study  habits  In  high  school. 

D.  Community 

1.  The  parents  should  go  to  P.T.A.  and  join  the  clubs  that  the 
community  puts  on. 

2.  The  students  that  are  In  school  and  college  should  join  clubs 
and  be  members  also. 

E.  Indian  Culture 

1.  We  must  keep  together  and  emphasize  our  Indian  background,  and 
learn  how  to  keep  It  and  teach  our  younger  generation  the  Indian 
culture. 

F.  College  communi cation 

1.  Conmuni cation  down  from  colleges  to  high  school  counselors  to 
Inform  of  college  opportunities  and  classes  that  are  required. 

2.  College  dropouts  because  of  reservation  and  home  offering  more  security. 

3.  Students  could  apply  for  scholarships  or  work  their  way  through 
college. 

4.  Athletes  may  be  homesick  and  not  motivated  to  stay  (might  need 
better  social  contacts). 

G.  State 

1.  State  problems:  Indian  students  at  higher  levels  quit  college 

because  of  motivation  problems. 

H.  Federal 

1.  Federal  schools  are  not  open  to  California  Indians. 

2.  Johnson-0' Halley  Act,  If  It, Is  possible,  for  California  Indians 
to  share  In  O'Halley  funds  by  establishing  a panel  of  Indians 
to  supervise  distribution  of  funds.  This  committee  unanimously 
approves. 

I.  Other  Opinions  \ "J”. 

1.  Basis  of  our  gathering  — to  see  If  we  can  reeducate  teacher  ( 
Institutions  on  the  problems  of  Indian  children. 

2.  We  must  keep  together  and  emphasize  our  Indian  background. 
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3.  Recommend  — Statewide  organization  of  Indians  to  be  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  Indian  education.  , 

4.  Would  welcome  participation  of  other  organized  Indian  groups. 

5.  Desire  need  to  set  up  public  relation  channels  with  the  press 
and  other  media  to  help  us. 


J.  Report  of  Nona  Silva,  North  Fork,  Leader  of  Seminar  Group  IX; 


Mr.  Chairman,  panel  members,  hosts  and  observers.  My  home  Is  North 
Fork  and  we  are  very  proud  and  happy  to  welcome  all  of  you  people  to  our 
district.  We  are  especially  proud  of  our  superintendent  In  making  these 
facilities  available.  I hope  something  good  has  come  out  of  this  for 
each  one  interested,  especially  the  observers.  I think  we,  as  Indians, 
are  a little  bit  timid.  And  being  as  we  are  all  assembled  here  and 
having  our  say,  I hope  It  has  been  beneficial  to, all  of  us,  both  Indians 
and  non-Indians.  I qualify  myself  as  being  half-Indian  ,apd  help  non- 
Indian.  I can  see  the  Indian's  point  of  view  as  well  as  seeing  the  non- 
Indian's  point  of  view.  Many  good  points  have  been  brought  out  in  our 
group  which  Is  group  nine  and  has  nine  members.  It  was  a cross-section 
of  the  entire  state,  having  representatives  from  Hemet,  San,  Jacinto, 
North  Fork,  Smith  River,  Potter  Valley,  Lone  Pine,  San  Diego,  Stewart's 
Point  and  Yosemlte.  The  nine  members  all  had  contributions  to  make. 

We  arrived  at  the  decision  by  majority  vote  that  the  problem  that 
centrally  prevented  the  Indian  from  not  achieving  at  the  level  of  the 
non-Indian  is  a definite  lack  of  discipline. 


Preschool;  The  group  unanimously  decided  that  one  Of  the  chief  lacks 
In  our  preschool  children  Is  discipline.  We  all  felt  tt  was  necessary 
for  the  parent  to  control  the  child,  .In  order  for  him  to  go  to  school 
and  be  able  to  understand  the  Instructor,  who  Is  responsible  for' teaching 
him  and  shaping  him  Into  a decent,  mature. human, being.  Therefore,  home 
discipline  Is  very  certainly  lacking  and  the  parent,  falling  to  take  his 
full  responsibility  In  this  matter,  very  often  blames  the  teachers. 

They  dump  the  child  onto  the  teacher  and  expect  miracles  to  happen.  ,We 
know  that  It  can't  happen  that  way,  but  requires  constant  work.  They 
are  pretty  variable  people,  these  little, Indian, children/  but  as  they 
learn,  and  they  learn  quite  rapidly,  they  have  to  be  guided  and  this 
entails  discipline..  Without  the  discipline  the  cooperation  will  be 
lacking,  mainly  because  we  use  that  as  an  excuse.  "Oh  I am  an  Indian, 

I don't  have  the  qualifications,  I don't  have  the  opportunities."  But 
this  Isn't  a fact,  this  Is .an  excuse.  In Reality  the, problem  may  be  lazi- 
ness or  placing  Importance  on  other  value?, , such  as  maklrigi, money v One 
member  ,of  our  group  didn't  go,  or) ‘;to  College  because  henwasal ready 
makl  ng  lots  of  money  • He  concentrated  on  *tbe  time  bel  ng  Another  boy 
who  dropped  out  a month  before  graduation  from  high  school,  went  back 
to  school  (after  working  and  Vietnam,  etc.)  and  says  now  he“1s glad  he 
did.  That  these  went  back,  or  wanted  to  go  back  are  good  reasons  for.. 
continuation  schools  for  the  dropout  (through  8IA).  Heads tart'is- unani- 
mously approved  by  this  group v,  We  felt  that  the  discipline  problem 
continues  through  junior  and  senior  hig^schoqls,  ’ • 


Headstart  has  stimulated  understanding  between  the  'parent' and  the 
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child.  It  also  took  care  of  health  and  welfare.  Both  dental  and  medical 
work  is  provided  (I  know  this  becuase  I am  a dental  nurse  and  we  took 
care  of  the  children  for  the  Headstart  program).  I would  encourage  this 
program,  for  those  that  cooperate;  they  will  find  It  Is  very  beneficial. 

The  sophomore  year  is  when  most  of  the  Indian  children  drop  out  of 
school.  Two  Instances  of  teacher  discrimination  during  this  period 
were  pointed  out.  The  teachers  made  the  Indians  and  Mexicans  sit  at  the 
back  of  the  room  refusing  to  Include  them  In  class  participation,  _ 
(conversations,  oral  reports).  This 'was  found  In  southern  California, 
we  don't  have  that  problem' here.  There,  they  will  have. to  have* better 
communication  between  the  teacher  and  the  student  to  solve  this  problem. 

I don't  doubt  this  Is  true  and  it  is  a shame.  In  this 'case  instead  of 
the  student  needing  more  education,  the  teacher  needs  more  education. 

The  main  reason  for  dropping  out  in  high  school ; is  financial  (1 .e; , 
they  feel  they  should  dress  as  well  as  the  non-Indian  and  I agree  with 
them  to  a certain  point).  I don't  feel,  however,  that  It  should 
dominate  and  be  the  reason  for  a student  dropping  out.  I fed!  that  If 
they  want  the  education  nothing  will  stop  them,  even  If  they  have  to 
go  In  rags.  v Not  everyone  feels  that  way,  so  financial  difficulties 
are  the  major  reason  for  Indians  not  completing  hijijh  school.  This 
Isn't  such  a problem  In  our  area,  but  It  seems  to  be  a general ly  accepted 
problem  aind  the  major  reason  In  other  areas  . especially  In  Southern 
California.  ’’ 

Solutions  Proposed 

1.  Parents : They  should  guide,  urge  and  finance  education. 

2.  Teachers:  They  should  set  an  example  and  be  understanding  of  the 

shyness,  whether  It  Is  self-imposed  or  a real  psychological  problem  ^ 
that  could  be  overcome  by ‘their  understanding.  . . 

It  was  also  decided  that  a teacher  could  set  a good example 
with  an  Indian  student  by  giving  him  a little  more  time.  He  definitely 
doeS  have  a problem,  but  jf  she  could  devotethis  little  more  time 
she  might  do  more  good  for  this  particular  student  than  all  the 
parents  or  com^hity.  • . . '';r . 

3.  Community:  Recreation  seems  to  be  .a  major  reason  for  keeping 'the 

student  busy,  creative  ahd  satlsfled.  I’dle  time  is  a detriment  to 
adults  as  well  as  children.  So  If  they  have  recreation ! to  occupy 
some  of  their  energy,  it  can  be  put  to  .very  good  advantage  ..,A1  so, 
the  community  as  a whole  should  have  an  lnterest  1n;the.:Indian  ,.1.  . 
populat1on,  because:they  ;arf5  human’  beings.  Therefore,  if  they.  llyb  •, 

In  this  conriuhlty ,10Cal  1 agencv  > shoul dj  work  together Va® " 

and  all  of  these -'problems  could  be  sol  ved.  at  least  they  wouldn't'  . " 
be  so  :bui^ensonm..^  ^ ] l.  *;l 


4.  Indian ’Culture:  It  was  strongly  suggested  thatthe  Indians  should 
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be  proud  of  his  heritage  and  he  would  cooperate  because  of  being 
proud  because  of  being  an  Indian.  He  will  then  realize  that  he 
was  born  an  Indian  and  will  die  an  Indian... Now  I will  take  the 
honest  part.  Instead  of  the  historic  part  that  has  been  misrepre- 
sented too  often.  When  an  Indian  invaded  a village  and  made  off 
with  a non-white  child,  the  child  would  take  on  all  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  Indian.  In  speech",  habit  2nd  all  his  forms 
of  living  he  would  resemble  the  Indians,  but  he  would  never  be  an 
Indian,  although  he  played  the  part.  But  a natural  Indian  will 
die  one,  we  can't  change  what  we  are.  With  all  the  facilities  that 
are  available  to  Indians,  we  can  make  use  of  them  or  we  can  reject 
them.  Much  of  it  is  emotional,  and  many  of  the  handicaps  are  self- 
imposed  it  was  decided. 

5..  Colleges : Courses  should  be  given  to  the  teacher  who  is  preparing 

to  teach  the  Indian.  These  courses  should  pertain  to  the  Indian 
in  the  locale  in  which  they  will  be  teaching.  They  should  make 
more  available,  California  students  often  have  to  go  out  of  state 
to  obtain  these  courses... 

So,  these  are  programs  to  help  the  Indian.  This  is  especially 
true  for  the  handicapped  child  who  doesn't  seem  to  catch  on.  ;Maybe 
he  is  brighter  than  the  so-called  "sane"  people,  but  we  have  to  have 
a way  to  test  these  children.  Mendocino  County,  it  is  noticed  by 
all,  is  outstanding  for  having  a real  health  problem. 


K.  Report  of  Elijah  Smith,  Riverside,  Leader  of  Seminar  Group  X: 

Our  group  consisted  of  twelve  people  most  of ‘the  time  and  we  had 
a very  good  cross-section.  We  had  good  communication  al,1  the  way. 

We  had  good  participation:  we  knew  we  could  say  what  We  pleased.  Some 
people  have  the  idea  that  Indians  are  timid,  but  this  group  wasn't  timid 
at  all... I am  going  to  be  short  with  what  our  group  discussed  because 
It  is  synonomous  with, what  has  already  been  discussed. 

The  reason  we  decided  so  many  Indian  children  dropped  out  of  school 
before’finishing  high  school  were:  broken  homes , lack  of  facilities, 

and  reading  materials,  lack  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
at  home,  there  is  a lack  of  interest  in  the  education  of  children  at  home. 
Some  of  the  participants  brought  out  the  idea  that  when  an  Indian  child 
reaches  the  age  of  18  he. feels  no  further  obligation  at  home.  He  feels 
no  further  obligation  to  attend  school.  [ 

What  problems  db! Indian  children  have  in  elementary  and  high ^schools? 
We  combined  the  two  and  decided  there  were  dlsciRline.prpblemS. . There 
were  communication  problems  and  a lack,  of  guidance  from  parents.  Some-  • 
times  there  is  a language  handicap.  There  is,  of  ^.course,  lack  of  parental 
participation  at  the  Schools,  most  of  the  time  there  is  no .participation 
at  all. . There  is  a need  for  the  teachers  to  come  into  the  homes.  It 
is  up  to  the  parent  to  give  permission  for  the  teacher  to  come  into 
their  homes,  but  much  can , come  about  if  this  happens..  They  should  be 
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Invited  to  visit,  it  would  probably  mean  more  cooperation. 

How  can  we  get  Indians  to  cooperate  with  educators  who  are  interested 
in  writing  Indian  histories?  We  can  do  this  by  setting  up  regular  times 
for  study  and  visitations  by  these  people.  We  need  for  them  to  learn 
from  the  Indians  directly. 

How  can  we  develop  a better  Indian  image?  We  can  do  this  by 
having  real  Indians  show  our  ways  and  have  real  Indians  represent  us. 

How  do  Indian  arts  and  crafts  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  his 
education?  Indians  take  great  pains  to  produce  a piece  of  artwork  that 
will  give  them  much  pride,  and  sense  of  accomplishment.  For  example, 
mapy  Indians  benefit  very  much  from  handiwork,  in  the  way  of  earning 
both  self-satisfaction  and  even  money.  Indian  art  reflects  the  real 
Indian  image. 

How  can  we  help  in  gathering  and  dissemination  of  resource  material 
on  Indians  for  teachers?  We  can  help  them  by  giving  them  the  true 
stories  about  Indians.  The  Indian  stories  relating  to  animals  and  things 
of  nature. 

Needs  of  children:  Children  need  to  be  given  encouragement  and 

constantly  shown  the  benefits  of  education.  Children  should  be  counselled 
by  parents  from- the  elementary  grades  up.  Childrens'  mannerisms  and 
attitudes  reflect  directly  back  to  the  parents.  Therefore  the  parental 
attitude  should  be  a positive  one. 

Other  suggestions:  The  group  highly  endorsed  the  Head  Start  Program. 

It  is  good  because  it  carries  the  child  into  school  without  any  gaps.  It 
teaches  the  child  certain  mannerisms  and  courtesies  and  it  is  an  advantage 
over  the  children  who  don't  have  this  type  of  training.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage for  these  children  over  those  who  don't  attend  Head  Start.  It 
Involves  the  parents,  and  therefore,  the  community.  Head  Start  disregards 
racial  differences,  which  eleviates  the  discrimination  which  can  be 
carried  over  to  the  older  years. 

I highly  endorse  this  type  of  conference.  I know  that  Indians  disagree 
on  many  things,  but  one  thing  they  all  agree  on  is  education.  The  more 
we  can  stimulate  and  motivate  our  younger  children  into  going  to  school , 
the  more  benefit  the  whole  of  the  Indians  will  reap.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  good  parents,  we  should  consistently  work  with  our  children.'  After 
all,  the  hope  of  our  people  is  our  children.  What  we  can  do  with  moti- 
vating and  stimulating  our  children  is  one  of  the  models  we  should  carry 
in  our  own  hearts.  I highly  endorse  educational  programs  for  Indians, 

I am  going  to  work  with  it  as  long  as  I can.  I am  getting  pretty  gray 
now-  but  I am  still  Interested  In  education.  I am  very  interested  in- ; 
children,  I have  always  worked  with  them.  I think ‘furthering  their  • 
education  is  our  responsibility  as  Americans*  -It  is  a test  "of ‘American  " ' 
democracy,  American  morality,  American  honor  and  you  can  probably  say 
American  justice.  Thank  you. 
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V.  Future  Plans  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 


The  conference  participants  in  each  of  the  study  groups  necomnended 
that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  California  Indian  Education  contl inue  its 
work.  Some  groups  favored  the  immediate  development  of  a permanent 
"Organization  on  California  Indian  Education,"  but  the  consensus  was 
that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  with  an  enlarged  membership,  should  continue 
"as  is"  until  1968  when  a permanent  statewide  organization  will  be 
developed. 

A.  The  following  Is  taken  directly  from  a tape  recording  of  tS?e  con- ! 
ference  proceedings: 

(Rlsllng): 

These  seminar  reports,  with,  your  suggestions  will  be  sent  to  all 
participants,  or  everyone  who  has  registered;  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
administrator  In  your  district,  so  If  you  come  from  a multiple  district 
you  may  have  to  ask  for  an  additional  copy  or  two  for  your  administrator. 

We  Intend  to  send  these  reports  to  all  State  Department  people/  superin- 
tendents of  schools  in  the  counties,  state  universities  and  state  colleges, 
and  any  plac_-  else  where  we  think  it  might  do  any  good.  We  will  also 
make  It  available  to  all  of  the  legislators  and  the  Indian  Advisory 
Commission,  and  any  other  Indian  groups  that  we  know  of.  So,  "If  anybody 
has  any  suggestions,  that  you  think  a report  like  this  should  go  to  any 
particular  group,  leave  this  name  with  me  and  I will  be  sure  the  group 
Is  Included. 

I mentioned  to  you  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  that  was  formed  at 
Stanislaus  State  will  be  complete  after  our  adjournment.  And  what  you 
do  with  it  at  this  point  is  up  to  you.  I hope  all  the  foundation  that 
has  been  laid  Is  "not  for  nought."  So  at  this  time,  I am  going  to  open 
It  up  for  any  suggestions,  questions,  or  whatever... 

The  question  we  want  to  discuss  now  1s>  number  four,  if  any  of  you 
have  any  comments.  The  question  is:  "How  can  we  make  sure  that  the 

various  agencies  don't  take  our  suggestions  lightly?" 

(Chairman  #1:  Clifford  Bethel):  We  have  had  our  discussion  and  we  have 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  like  ,to  continue  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

And  at  later  times,  as  It  gets  a little  stronger,  andgets,  known  around 
the  state  a lot  more,  at  that  time  we  should  form  a statewide  organization 
1.0  continue  on  with  this  work.  ’We  feel  the  Ad-Hoc  Committee  has;  corne  a 
long  way  in  a short  time,  and  later  we  would  like  to  see  a state  organization.. 

(Chairman  #2:  Vivien  Hailstone):  We  recommend  that  the  Ad  Hoc; group 

remain  Intact  and  then  organtze  on  a permanent  basis  with  a new '.i name, 
an  elected  group  of  officers,  hold  regular  meetings  both  state, and  local 
at  least  on  a yearly  basis,  that  a regular  publication  be  put  out  to> 
keep ’Indians  abreast  of  local  affairs,  and- that  ;1t -fiitd  vfunds^, 

(Chairman  #3:  Larry  Martin):  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  group  to.  “ 

continue  this  organization  and  drop  the  name  Ad  Hoc  and  call  it  Indian 
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Organization  on  Education,  make  It  statewide,  have  officers  and  regular 
meetings.  And  I would  like  today  to  express  our  appreciation  for  this 
hard  work  In  putting  on  this  meeting.  I would  like  to  conclude  with 
the  fact  as  one  Indian  told  me  In  Taos,  New  Mexico,  (Tony  Whltecloud), 
"If  I were  born  again,  I would  still  rather  be  an  Indian. 'S 

(Co-chairman  #5  & 6:  Dennison  Knight):  Our  group  didn't  quite  come 

to  any  conclusion.  We  do  want  to  continue  this  Ad  Hoc  group,  but  we 
didn't  come  up  with  a name  or  anything.  However,  It  was  mentioned 
that  If  this  were  going  to  become  another  pressure  group  like  all  the 
other  groups,  that  this  one  man  was  not  for  it.  There  were  others 
who  agreed,  and  I think  I do  too.  If  this  Is  going  to  be  only  for 
education,  then  we  are  all  for  it... 

(Chairman  #4;  Frank  Canlzales):  We  made  two  recommendations:  one  Is 

that  we  should  have  an  agency  of  our  own,  established  by  the  Indians 
for  the  Indians'  use.  It  should  be  a clearinghouse  for  Indian  Infor- 
mation on  education.  Set  up  for  Indians,  by  Indians.  The  other  sug- 
gestion Is  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  be  continued  until  a permanent 
organization  can  be  formed.  : r 

(Chairman  #7  & 8:  Margaret  Mathews):  We  thank  everybody,  Mr.  Risllng 

and  all  concerned  on  behalf  of  our  group.  We  also  think  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  should  be  continued  until  a state  organization  can  be  formed, 
with  officers  representing  four  or  five  different  regions.  Each  area 
has  different  problems,  but  they  should  all  be  brought  together. 


(Chairman  #9:  Nona  Silva):  The  general  consensus  of  dialogue  In  our 

group  would  conclude  that  a state  organization  be  created  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  and  engage  Interested  persons, 
agencies  or  organizations  to  lend  support  to  an  educational  program. 

(Chairman  #10:  Elijah -Smith):  Our  group  approves  continuing  this 

educational  program  by  coimnlttees  and  >1n  the  meantime  would  like  to  ' 
keep  It  alive  In  their  respective  areas  by  meeting  sometimes. 


(Co-Chairman  Harvey  I nee  [with 'Mr.  Knight  In  #5  & 63):  There  was  no 
clear-tcut  decision  In  our  group*  but  I would  like  -to  -speak ^f dr  hjyself 
on  some  ,of  these  things . If* we  are  going  to  ^continue  ttci  work  on*these 
problems,  and  there  seems  to  be  quite  a ftw,  and  people  have  come 
here  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other.  So  the  problems  must 
be  Important  enough  to  warrant  an  organi zatl on  that  is  set  up  sol idly  i 
and  fully  incorporated  so  that  you  can  be  funded  from  federal » state 
and  other  foundations.  Without  it,  I don't  think  you  can  continue  ** 
to  as k;  Indians  to  come  to  these  meetings.  e i;  .*  - * -• 

(Risllng):  rv  -'V  ' . ■'  . ,,  . ...... 


' Now  you  have  heard  the;  various  reports1  from  the  different  seminar 
groups;.. « NOW  I throw  It  out  to  you.  You  can  'decide*  to  form  an  brganl-; 
zatl  on  right  away,  but  If  you  decide  to,  you'll  have  • to  be;  prepared  to 
stay  all  night  i?  you 'can't  expect  to  form  an  organi  zatl  on  over*  nights/; 
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We  could  form  a nucleus  of  committees  — a working  committee,  step  by 
step.  What  is  your  pleasure  at  this  particular  point?... 

The  motion  is,  as  I understand  it;  to  continue  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
until  such  time  as  something  more  permane  can  be  formed  by  this 

Committee.  All  those  in  favor  raise  your  ight  hand.  Opposed? 

Unanimously  in  favor.  Excellent.  The  maker  of  the  motion  was 
Leona  Alameda.  The  seconding  motion  was  by  Cl iff ord  Bethel . The 
point  to  come  to  now  is  when  and  how.  I might  mention  that  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  is  the  committee  that  met  at  Stanislaus  State,  that 
is  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  as  it  stands  now.  And  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
has  included  all  people  up  to  now.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  the 
people  at  Stanislaus  State  College,  now  the  committee  is  formed  of 
the  people  from  North  Fork,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  now  has  been  enlarged 
to  include  all  the  people  who  are  attending  these  sessions.  .".[David 
Risling  was  unanimously  elected  to  continue  as  Chairman].  . <•-.  • 

The  next  meeting  will  be  similar  to  this  one  in  size.  If  there 
are  going  to  be  teachers  and  educators  perhaps  the  Johnson-0 'Mai ley 
Act  or  some  foundation  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  funds  for  that.  May- 
be the  teachers  will  even  get  an  expense  account,  so  we  won't  have  to 
worry  about  that.  [ It  was  decided  to  have  a major  conference  in  May, 

1968,  in  the  Bay  Area  and  a "steering  committee"  was  elected  by  the 
conference  participants]. 

B.  The  newly-elected  steering  committee  met  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  22,  1967.  Their  report  is  as  follows:  . 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3:15  p.m.  In  the  music  room 
of  the  North  Fork  Elementary  School  by  Chairman  David  Risling  Jr. 

Members  present  were  Margaret  Mathews,  Crescent  City;  Alfred  Elgin, 

Jr.,  San  Lorenzo;  Marie  Potts,:  Sacramento;  Clifford  Bethel, - North 
Fork;  Harvey  Ince.,  Fresno?  Mariano  Tortez,  San  Jacinto and  Robert 
Lavato,  Pal  a.  r •;  y : } 

The  first:  order  of  business  was;  to  divide  the  state  into  several 
geographical  areas  so  that  all  areas,  of  .the  state  would,  be  represented 
on  the  Ad  Hoc  Steering  Committee.  The  committee  named  the  following  : 
regions  with  their  representatives:-  <;  -.-..ir;  f’-'j 

I.  North  Coast : — Oregon  border  to  i II.  North  East  ■ -r-ri  Oregon,  border 

..  Santa  Rosa  i -/;  : to  Lake  Tahoe  ; 

♦Margaret  Mathews,  Crescent  City  ♦Bonnie  Roberts ; Redding- 

Vivien  Hailstone,  Hoopa  .r.;  ;.:.v  Gladys  Mankins,  Janesville:?:;: 

Dennison  Knight,  Ukiah  Mildred  Rhoades,  Big  Bend 

Vivian  Tye,  Weavervi  1 f ^ ; 

III.  Central  Coast — Santa  Rosa  to 

v>ir  r ^ri'rc-  San  Luis  Obispo  - . .IV  . v Eastern-  S 1 erra  -riLake  Tahoe 

♦Alfred  j Elgin ,cJrv.;i,y5an  Lorenzo  H:.  . to  'Mojave^- 

Adam  Nordwa  11 ,>  San  -. Leandro  • ; *E1  eanor,  Bethel ,,r_.B1s hop.?  * •••-;- : 

Tony  Brown, >Berke,Teyti  .: ; ' ' v Ronald  Happoc k , f Lone,  R i ne  ,v>;> 

Lorna  McLeod,  San  Jose  Martha  Joseph,  Lone  Pine 
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V.  North  Central  Valley  — Chico  to 

Merced 


VI .  South  Central  Valley  — Merced 


to  Tehachapi Mountai ns 


♦Marie  Potts,  Sacramento 
Frank  Canizales,  Sonora 


♦Clifford  Bethel,  Bishop 
Harvey  I nee,  Fresno 
Henry  Jones,  Clovis 


Mahlon  Marshall,  Orangevale 
Viola  Wessell,  Tuolumne 


VII.  So.  Calif  — North  — Hemet 


VIII.  So.  Calif.,  South  — Hemet 


to  Mojave 


to  Mexico 


♦Mariano  Tortez,  San  Jacinto 
Jane  Penn,  Banning 
William  Soza,  Hemet 
Madeline  Ball,  Banning 


♦Robert  Lava to.  Pa la 
Frank  Mazetti , Valley  Center 
James  Parcel , Escondido 


♦Regional  Chairmen 


The  committee  will  meet  in  Modesto  at  the  Risling  home  late  in 
November  or  in  early  December,  depending  on  when  the  "Conference  Report" 
is  ready  for  editing  and  approval.  They  will  also  make  preliminary 
plans  for  their  "Spring  Conference"  at  this  time. 

The  chairman  was  directed  to  write  to  the  various  legislators  on 
the  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  to  inform  them  of  our 
conference  and  to  request  that  they  initiate  action  to  reinstate  the 
Johnson-0 'Mai ley  Education  Program  in  California;  also,  his  letter 
was  to  make  them  aware  of  the  Report  of  the  Stanislaus  State  Conference 
on  the  Education  of  Teachers  of  California  Indians,  and  the  fact  that 
we  wholeheartedly  agree  with  its  recomnendations . 

The  committee  appointed  Kay  Black,  of  Modesto,  news  correspondent. 

Since  there  was  no  further  business  to  be  taken  care  of,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 
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I. 


M»H«d  - April  14.  1967 

INDIAN  AD  HOC  COMUTTEE  ON  INOIAN  EDUCATION:  Initial  Organization 


The  Indians  In  attendance  at  the  Conference  on  Education  of 
Teachers  of  California  Indians,  held  at  Stanislaus  State  College  on 
March  19-21.  1967,  voted  unanimously  "to  do  something  about  following 
up  this  conference. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  was  formed  by  the  Indians  In  attendance  for  the 
following  purposes: 


I. 

II. 


III. 


To  review  the  report  of  the  conference. 

To  rarm—nil  to  the  State  Legislature  that  funds  be  provided  to 
Implement  the  suggestions  of  this  conference.  (Providing,  of 
course,  that  the  report  meets  the  approval  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee.)  . „ 

To  provide  for  future  conferences  Involving  more  Indian  people. 
A.  Ask  Legislature  to  provide  funds  for  future  meetings  If 
total  program  cannot  be  mat. 


IV. 


B.  Investigate  ways  and  swans  of  financing  educational  programs 

for  Indian  children.  

C.  Investigate  ways  and  means  of  gathering  and  disseminating 
resource  material  for  teachers  of  Indian  children  and  other 

To  select  a steering  cowelttee  to  follow  up  on  the  confs 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  follow-up  meetings. 

The 

1.  L 


of  the  steering 


are  as  follows: 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

B. 


V.  Alameda.  P.0.  Box  187.  Hoopa.  California.  9S546. 

rWWlMmmm  • 

Eleanor  Bethel,  Route  1.  Box  175A.  Bishop.  California.  93514. 
Phone:  Upton  34364. 

Frank  Canlsalos,  Jr.,  69  North  Ash,  Sonora.  California. 

a Inaid  Elgin,  c/o  O.A.I.A..  1314  Clay  Street,  Oakland. 

Ifomla.  

Vivian  R.  Hailstone,  P.0.  Box  7.  Hoopa,  California.  95546. 

• £29*4432  * 

HenryC.  Jonas.  4692  Blacks  tone.  Fresno.  California.  93726. 
Phone.  222—9881 . 

Marie  Potts.  2727  Santo  Clare  May.  Sacramento.  California. 

95817.  Rhone:  456-5360.  ^ 

David  Ruling.  Jr..  1349  Crawford  Road.  Modesto,  California, 
95350.  Phone:  523-2270. 

selected  acting  chairman.  Marie  Potts  and 
i secretaries. 


David  Ruling,  Jr. 

selected 


The  committee  reguested  that  Dr.  Fortes.  Program  Director  of  the 
Far  Mast  Laboratory  for  Educational  Rasaarch  and  Dave  logman  t.  be 
asked  to  help  with  future  conferences  on  educational 
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II.  REPORT:  A Meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Coomlttee  on  Indian  Education 

held  In  Modesto,  April  22,  1967. 

Headers  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  and  other  persons  who  attended 
the  March  conference  at  Stanislaus  State  College,  eet  at  1 p.m.  at 
the  home  of  David  Rlsllng,  Jr.  The  purpose  of  the  peeling  was  to 
review  the  report  of  the  -Conference  on  Education  of  Teachers  of 
California  Indians,"  and  to  discuss  Ideas  for  future  conferences. 

Reviewing  and  revising  the  Conference  Report  occupied  the  first 
four  hours.  Present  was  Or.  Hllllam  McCUntock,  conference  coordinator 
for  Ste.ilslaus  State.  After  hearing  the  discussion  and  suggestions, 
he  graciously  accepted  committee  raco— endatlons. 

Dr.  McCUntock  stated  that  the  report  would  be  at  the  printer’s 
the  last  week  of  April  and  soon  would  be  available  to  conference 
participants.  The  committee  expressed  gratitude  to  Or.  McCUntock  for 
Ms  Interest  and  coorere'lon 

The  report  UK'  w».s  approved  unanimously  by  ambers  present.  The 
chairman  was  directed  r writ*,  to  key  legislators  concerned  with 
Indian  affairs  tv  » iona  tli*x  of  the  committee’s  action.  Members  also 
were  directed  to  writ*.  rt\ r state  senators  and  assemblymen  concerning 
the  recomendatlons. 

At  6 p.m.,  a recess  was  called  for  two  hours  for  dliwer.  This  was 
a "California  feast"  which  Included  such  foods  as  pllfcn  nuts,  acorn 
soup,  kippered  salmon,  smoked  eels,  surf-fish,  venison  stew,  whole 
cured  acorns,  cured  seaweed,  flat  bread*  candle  fish,  turkey  and 
gooseberry  jeV 

At  8 p.m.  tne  meeting  reconvened.  All  agreed  that  the  sole 
reason  for  existence  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  Is  to  work  for  better 
education  for  California  Indian  children  and  adults.  He  felt  that 
everyone  con  agree  on  the  need  for  Improved  education  and  that  If 
we  concentrate  on  this  on  s issue  we  have  a very  90od  chance  of 
producing  desirable  result;.  Differences  between  us  regarding  other 
issues  should  be  forgotten  at  such  times  as  we  gather  to  plan  and 
work  for  educational  betterment. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was:  Should  there  be  future  conferences? 
The  coni  ttee  felt  a definite  need  exists  for  more  conferences  on 
Indian  education  and  that  these  should  Involve  more  Indians.  However, 
the  group  felt  that  at  this  time  It  was  not  ready  to  plan  a large 
conference.  The  reasoning  Is  this: 

1)  Before  a big  conference  <s  scheduled.  Indian  people  all  over  the 
state  should  be  made  aware  of  the  coning  ’Report  on  the  Conference 
on  Education  of  Teachers  of  Callfc-nfa  Indians." 

2)  For  a large  general  conference  u>  l*  t success  we  will  need  a lot 
of  backing  and  leadership 
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3)  It  seems  impossible  to  get  financing  for  such  a conference  until 
after  September. 

4)  Before  deciding  on  the  number  of  conferences  we  should  have,  we 
need  better  representation  from  southern  California. 

The  committee  decided  that  a logical  first  step  Is  for  members 
to  call  small  meetings  In  their  home  areas  before  July.  At  these, 
there  will  be  discussed:  1)  what  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  is  trying  to 

do;  2)  the  Conference  Report:  3)  need  for  a follow-up  conference  on 
Indian  education  and  ways  and  means  to  Involve  more  Indians;  4)  the 
July  conference-planning  meeting. 

The  coamrittee  felt  that  by  July  It  should  be  possible  to  firm 
up  plans  for  a general  conference  or  conferences  on  Indian  education. 

We  tentatively  selected  Saturday,  July  15  as  the  date  and  place  for 
the  Conference  Planning  Meeting.  David  Rlsllng,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Black  were  given  the  job  of  arranging  for  housing,  camping,  picnicking 
and  meetl ng  place  and  also  for  sending  out  Information  about  the  meeting. 

It  was  felt  that  those  coming  might  be  happy  to  bring  something 
toward  a pot luck  feast  that  would  take  place  Saturday  evening. 

The  committee  believes  that  planning  a large  general  conference 
will  take  a lot  of  time  and  hard  work;  thus,  the  meeting  should  begin 
at  9 a.m.  and  continue  all  day  and  Into  the  evening  If  necessary. 

Each  committee  member  Is  to  bring  at  least  two  other  Interested 
Indian  people,  perferably  from  outside  the  member's  Immediate  home 
area.  In  order  to  produce  a more  representative  group  at  this  Jbly 
meeting.  Consultants  will  be  Invited  to  help  plan  the  big  conference. 

Dr.  Jack  Forbes  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 
and  Development,  acted  as  our  resource  person  at  this  meeting.  Through- 
out the  session  his  guidance  was  Invaluable. 

Dr.  Forbes  thinks  that  If  we  can  come  up  with  a good  plan  for  the 
conference  (or  conferences)  on  Indian  education.  If  we  so  desire,  he 
will  ask  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  for  money  to  finance  It.  He  said 
he  already  had  contacted  Mrs.  Chance,  of  the  Foundation,  concerning 
the  possibility  and  she  seems  receptive  to  the  Idea.  However,  there 
Is  no  earlier  date  than  September  for  them  to  act  on  It. 

He  said  that  San  Francisco  State  College  has  a center  for  Community 
Anthropology  which  might  help  by  furnishing  resource  people  and  perhaps 
some  funds.  They  have  staff  people  who  are  Interested  both  In  education 
and  practical  (applied)  anthropology  (which  Includes  helping  Indians.) 

He  stated  that  he  and  the  Far  West  Laboratory  will  be  willing  to 
aid  In  any  way  they  can. 

The  Committee  thanked  Dr.  Forbes  warmly  for  the  Interest,  time 
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and  advice  he  has  contributed  to  the  project. 

The  committee  then  reviewed  what  should  be  done  before  the  July 
15  conference-planning  meeting.  The  following  were  agreed  on  as 
necessary: 

1)  Keep  remembering  and  emphasizing  that  our  aim  Is  to  bring 
collective  strength  toward  Improvement  of  the  education  of  Indian 
people. 

2)  Write  to  legislators  to  describe  the  Stanislaus  State  Conference 
Report  and  the  action  of  this  committee. 

3)  Hold  small  meetings  (5  or  6 people)  In  home  communities,  followed 
by  similar  meetings  In  neighboring  communities,  to  tell  people  about 
the  Conference  Report,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  the  need  for  further 
conferences,  the  July  planning  meeting. 

4)  Interest  at  least  three  other  Indians, .from  three  different 
neighbor  areas.  In  attending  the  July  15  meeting  in  Modesto. 

5)  Inform  David  Rlsllng,  Jr.,  of  the  dates  and  times  of  your 
neighborhood  meetings  so  he  can  pass  this  Information  on  to  some- 
one who  might  be  Interested  In  attending. 

6)  Come  to  the  July  15  meeting  prepared  to  contribute  Ideas  for 
the  general  conference  to  be  held  later  In  the  year. 


7)  David  Rlsllng,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Black  were  delegated  to  contact 
Stanislaus  State  College  to  see  If  each  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  could  be  provided  with  two  or  more  copies  of  the 
conference  report  to  be  used  In  local  Informational  meetings. 


The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  business  session  concluded  at  10:00  p.m., 
followed  by  coffee  and  dessert. 

A number  of  people  Invited  to  this  meeting  could  not  attend  due 
to  the  weather  or  for  business  reasons.  Those  who  were  present 
Included: 


Leona  Alameda 

Charles  & Kay  Black 

Anthony  Brown 

Frank  Canlzales 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Paul  Chappell 

Viola  Evans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hailstone 


Sidney  Parrish 
Marie  Potts 

Mr.  & Mrs.  David  Rlsllng,  Jr. 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Ed  Wallace 
Dr.  Jack  D.  Forbes 
Dr.  William  F.  McCIIntock 


P.S.  The  address  for  all  state  senators  and  assemblymen  Is: 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California  95814 
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III.  A Report  of  the  Conference  Planning  Meeting  in  Modesto, 
July  1$,  i 967 


Modesto  Junior  College  was  the  site  of  a day-long  meeting  for 
35  California  Indians  on  Saturday,  July  15.  Discussion  centered  on 
how  to  stimulate  Involvement  of  a maximum  number  of  California 
Indians  In  Improving  the  education  of  Indian  children  In  our  area 
schools. 

After  a group  breakfast,  served  by  local  volunteers  In  the  out- 
door patio  of  the  MJC  Agriculture  Building,  the  company  gathered  In 
a conference  room. 

A welcome  to  the  school  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Rowland,  MJC 
Vice  President.  He  then  read  a proclamation  of  the  Modesto  City 
Council  which  called  on  local  citizens  to  extend  the  courtesy  of  the 
community  to  our  visitors. 

Kick-off  speaker  for  the  session  was  Dr.  William  McCUntock, 
Stanislaus  State  College  professor  and  coordinator  of  the  conference 
of  last  March  on  Education  of  Teachers  of  California  Indians.  He 
outlined  the  weeks  of  preparation  which  went  Into  planning  a large 
conference — the  letters,  committee  meetings,  drafts  of  proposals 
and  preparation  of  the  final  report.  Also  described  was  how  partici- 
pants were  selected  (to  represent  areas  around  the  whole  state)  and  of 
the  many  reviews  of  the  conference  proceedings  (It  was  tape-recorded) 
before  the  final  results  were  okayed  and  the  report  went  to  Senator 
Stephen  Teale,  chairman  of  the  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

Dr.  Jack  Forbes,  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Reseach 
and  Development,  next  spoke  on  "The  Need  for  Indian  Involvement  In 
Education."  Forbes  discussed  the  problems  existing  for  a conquered 
people  who  have  lost  control  of  their  own  destiny  and  the  hurdles  which 
must  be  overcome  In  order  to  reform  Ideas  of  the  society  of  the 
ruling  class.  Conquered  groups,  such  as  American  Indians,  In  order 
to  acquire  some  amount  of  self-management,  must  find  accepted  principals 
of  the  ruling  class  which  will  permit  decision-making  by  themselves. 

To  do  this.  Involvement  Is.  a necessity,  as  apathy  only  permits 
continuance  of  decisions  Imposed  by  bureaucratic  paternalism.  Native 
peoples  "cannot  be 'handed  democracy  on  a platter.  'What  we  call  - 
democracy  must  be  developed  via  trial  and  error  and  learning  from 
mistakes.”  ’ 

Forbes  continued:  ’'Education  Is  the  key  to  development  of  self- 

sufficiency,  and  improvement.  But  before  education  can~i>e  successful , 
the  programs  must  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  local  community. 

To  bring  this  about,  Indian  people  must  become  fully  Involved  with 
their  schools — as  school  board  members,  PTA  members,  teacher-aides, 
etc.,  and  must  be  concerned  with  the  education: of  their  children. 
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"At  present,  involvement  of  Indians  in  education  in  California  Is 
In  a crucial  stage.  Trends  In  Indian  education  throughout  the  U.S. 
now  contain  both  good  and  bad  aspects.  To  make  certain  the  good  trends 
prevail,  it  is  essential  that  Indian  people  get  on  the  ball  and  take 
command  of  the  situation,"  he  concluded. 

Mr.  Frederic  Gunsky,  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Education, 
next  reported  on  the  Availability  of  Educational  Programs  to  Indians  of 
California. 

Why  Indians  do  not  get  an  education  equal  to  that  of  their  white 
counterparts,  he  said,  is  because  most  California  Indian  children  attend 
poor  rural  schools  which  cannot  afford  programs  which  meet  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children.  A second  problem  Is  the  lack  of  Indian  leader- 
ship in  education  at  the  state  level. 

Programs  described  by  him  includes  Title  I,  Compensatory  Education; 
Title  V (he  has  been  trying  to  get  a person  in  Sacramento  to  work  on 
Indian  education  problems  under  this  Act  but  as  yet  has  not  been  success- 
ful); Bishop  demonstration  school  (pre-school  and  a student  center); 
the  Maple  Creek  Willie  scholarship  fund;  Assembly  Bill  1331,  which 
would  provide  money  for  pre-school  children. 

To  take  advantage  of  these  programs  at  the  local  level,  he  rtated, 
it  Is  necessary  for  Indian  people  to  become  so  Involved  with  local 
schools  that  boards  of  education  can  be  pressured  Into  applying  for 
funds  which  are  available. 

Next,  Mildred  Kiefer,  of  the  Office  of  Compensatory  Education, 

State  Department  of  Education,  then  presented  details  of  Title  I,  the 
Compensatory  Education  Act.  She  explained  how  much  money  Is  available, 
who  qualified,  how  to  apply,  how  grants  are  determined,  and  where  to 
write  for  Information.  Miss  Kiefer  made  herself  available  to  answer 
questions  Individually  throughout  the  day. 

Mr.  Tony  Brown  from  the  staff  of  the  State  Advisory  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs  gave  a report  on  the  Johnson-0' Mai ley  Act  (1934,  amended 
1936).  The  act  provides  for  financial  aid  to  states  for  Implementing 
educational  programs  for  Indians  residing  on  or  near  trust  land. 
California  was  the  first  state  to  use  these  funds  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  1958.  The  apparent  reason  for  withdrawal  was  that  the 
B.I.A.'s  policy  was  to  terminate  all  services  to  California  Indians  as 
soon  as  possible.  Since  that  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a change 
in  B.I.A.  policy  regarding  termination  and  It  Is  possible  for  California 
to  again  apply  for  these  funds.  It  Is  possible  that  these  funds  could 
be  used  to  Implement  some  of  the  programs  suggested  In  the  Stanislaus 
State  Conference  Report  of  March  19-21,  1967.  Mr.  Brown  will  try  to 
get  copies  of  his  report  run  off  and  sent  to  the  participants  before 
the  fall  conference. 


Vivien  Hailstone  cf  Hoopa  gave  a report  on  what  Is  being  done  In 
northwestern  California  in  regard  to  arts  and  crafts . - Early  1 n the 
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fifties,  a group  of  women  in  Hoopa  began  an  effort  to  retain  the  basket 
shapes  and  designs  through  pottery,  becuase  it  was  becoming  impossible 
to  gather  necessary  materials  for  basketry.  They  have  secured  an 
exclusive  contract  with  a leading  San  Francisco  art  dealer  to  market 
their  products.  Recently,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Forest 
Service,  B.I.A.  and  private  individuals,  they  have  been  able  to  harvest 
necessary  materials  for  basketry  and  have  begun  classes  in  basket 
weaving.  Their  classes  have  been  so  successful  that  a representative 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  Washington,  D.C., 
visited  them  and  offered  to  provide  funds  to  help  defray  the  cost. 

Mrs.  Hailstone  and  Mrs.  Alameda  of  Hoopa  are  helping  the  Klamath  and 
Smith  River  people  start  classes  in  basketweaving.  Mrs.  Hailstone 
reported  that  people  are  interested  in  Indian  arts  and  crafts  and  it 
is  not  hard  to  start  programs  along  these  lines. 

After  a hearty  lunch,  the  participants  met  in  three  different 
sections,  where  the  conclusions  of  the  Stanislaus  State  Conference 
Report  of  March  19-21,  1967  were  reviewed  and  discussed.  An  additional 
topic,  ways  and  means  of  promoting  or  re-establishing  Indian  ceremonies 
ard  dances  throughout  California  was  also  discussed.  Much  enthusiasm 
and  spirit  prevailed  at  these  meetings. 

Following  the  group  meetings,  the  participants  met  in  a general 
session  where  several  reports  were  given  on  the  group  meetings.  The 
general  impressions  were  indicative  that  most  all  of  the  people  in 
attendance  were  Involved  in  the  discussions  and  contributed  much 
toward  the  success  of  these  meetings. 

The  full  group  then  discussed  the  need  for  future  conferences  and 
voted  unanimously  for  a fall  conference.  After  much  discussion  on 
whether  to  have  a statewide  conference,  or  to  have  regional  conferences 
it  was  decided  to  have  one  conference  in  the  Fresno  area  in  October. 


Dr.  Forbes  was  asked  to  outline  procedures  for  arranging  and 
conducting  a large  conference,  which  he  did,  in  his  usual  eloquent 
fashion. 


After  considerable  discussion  of  who,  where,  how,  when,  etc., 
the  group  decided  to  leave  the  details  to  a planning  committee. 


The  Planning  Committee  was  made  up  of  active  members  of  the 
Steering  Committee  which  evolved  from  the .Stanislaus  State  Conference, 
March  19-21  and  volunteers  from  the  people 'In  attendance.  The  members 
of  the  Planning  Committee  for  the  fall  conference  are  as  follow: 


Mr.  David  Risling 

Mrs.  Thelma  McVay 

Mr..  & Mrs.  Dennison  Knight 

Mrs.  Marie  Potts 

Mrs.  Marie  Bartow 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Henry  Jones 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Harold  Marrufo 


Mr.  Frank  Canizales 
Mrs.  Betty  Lewis 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Bethel 
Mrs.  Leona  Alameda 
Mrs.  Arlene  Crow 
Mrs.  Vivien  Hailstone 
Mrs.  Kay  Black 
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Planning  Comnlttee  Meeting,  July  15,  1967,  Modesto  Junior  College 

At  7:30  the  Planning  Committee  for  the  Fall  State  Conference, 
chaired  by  David  Rlsling,  Jr.,  met  to  make  preliminary  plans. 

Much  discussion  on  places  to  hold  the  Conference,  possible  dates, 
speakers  and  experts  to  be  invited,  participants,  etc.,  preceded  the 
positive  action  which  followed. 

The  comnlttee  decided  that  the  meeting,  if  possible,  should  be 
held  In  an  outdoor  atmosphere  such  as  one  would  find  at  a YMCA  or 
Boy  Scout  camp  where  there  are  sleeping,  eating  and  meeting  facilities. 
If  this  Is  not  possible,  then  the  committee  on  housing  would  find  the 
next  best  place.  October  20,  21  and  22  were  selected  as  th<i  dates. 

The  Conference  would  begin  Friday  evening  with  a dinner  and  end 
Sunday  noon.  A Sunday  afternoon  program  of  entertainment  or  recre- 
ation would  be  available  to  those  who  could  stay  longer.  Experts, 
selected  to  speak  at  the  Conference,  should  be  Indians,  if  possible. 

It  was  felt  that  there  are  many  well -qua! If led  Indians  throughout  the 
United  States  who  could  contribute  much  to  the  Conference.  It  was 
decided  that  the  participants  for  this  Conference  should  all  be 
Indian  and  consequently  the  report  of  the  Conference  would  express 
all-Indian  feelings. 

A rough  sketch  of  the  proposed  Conference  format  should  be  avail- 
able to  submit  along  with  a request  for  funds  from  the  Rosenberg 
Foundation  by  August  4,  1967. 

Sub- comml ttees  were  to  have  meetings  prior  to  August  4th  so  that 
a progress  report  could  be  made  at  the  Friday  evening,  August  4th 
meeting  to  be  held  at  North  Fork  Elementary  School . Henry  Jones  will 
send  out  notices  of  this  meeting.  Dr.  Forbes  was  asked  to  notify 
the  Rosenberg  Foundation  of  the  Committee's  intentions  of  applying 
for  funds  to  finance  its  State  Conference. 

The  Committee  decided  to  have  another  planning  meeting  In  conjunc-^ 
tlon  with  the  Acorn  Festival  in  Tuolumne  on  Saturday  morning,  September 
16.  Frank  Canlzales  is  to  send  cards  announcing  the  time  and  place  of 
the  meeting. 

The  sub -comml ttees  are  as  follow: 

Facilities  Committee  (Housing,  Meals,  Meeting  facilities,  etc.) 

Speakers  Committee 

David  Rlsling  -Chairman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Marrufo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennison  Knight 
Thelma  McVay 
Marie  Potts 


Frank  Canlzales  - Chairman 

Arlene  Crow  - Secretary 

Leota  Jones,  Betty  Lewis,  June  Garcia 

Program  Committee  . 

Henry  Jones  - Chairman 
David  Risllng  - Secretary 
Mrs.  Kay  Black 
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Publicity  Committee 


Arts  and  Crafts  Committee 


Mrs.  Kay  Black  - Chairman 

Mrs.  Marie  Bartow 

Mrs.  Vivien  Hailstone 

E.  J.  Wallace 

Marie  Potts 

Leona  Alameda 

Alfred  Elgin,  Jr. 

Thelma  McVay 
Harvey  I nee 

Sierra  Indian  Center,  Clovis 


Marie  Potts  - Chairman 
Thelma  McVay  Secretary 
Leona  Alameda 
June  Garcia 
Vivien  Hailstone 
Mary  Bartow 


Henry  Jones  - Chairman 


Entertainment  Committee 


The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  approximately  9:45  p.m. 

The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  exhibited  by  all  the  participants  indi- 
cated that  the  meeting  was  quite  successful.  Several  people  stated 
that  this  was  the  best  meeting  they  had  attended. 

Part  of  the  success  of  this  meeting  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fine  atmosphere  created  by  the  people  of  Modesto  who,  through  the 
host  committee,  (the  Blacks  were  our  co-hosts)  became  enthusiastically 
involved  in  doing  something  to  help  the  Indian  people  help  themselves. 
Over  sixty  Modesto  firms  and  individuals.  Including  faculty  members 
and  students,  contributed  to  the  housing,  meeting  facilities,  coffee 
breaks,  breakfast,  lunch  and  evening  feast.  Including  clean  up.  The 
Indians  were  quite  Impressed  with  friendliness  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  Modesto  people. 

The  familiar  flavors  of  the  evening  feast  of  turkey,  baked  salmon, 
acorn  soup,  seaweed,  elk  and  venison  stews,  smoked  treat  and  salmon,  surf 
fish,  fired  bread,  wild  tea  and  other  American  dishes  brought  back 
maqy  fond  memories  of  days  gone  by,  and  the  relaxed*  happy  feeling  of 
good  fellowship  was  a fitting  finale  to  a long,  busy,  stimulating  day. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  enthusiasm  generated  at  this  meeting 
will  carry  over  to  the  home  areas,  and  that  each  of  the  participants 
will  continue  to  tell  other  people  about  the  consnlttae  activities  and 
goals,  so  that  they  too  can  become  Involved  In  this  Inspiring  task. 

Lets  make  our  State  Conference  on  Indian  Education  a model  for 
future  conferences. 
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IV.  Sample  Letter  Mailed  to  California  Indians,  September  15,  1967 


Your  name  has  been  suggested  as  a person  vitally  concerned  with  the 
welfare  and  education  of  our  Indian  people  who  would  probably  be  interested 
in  a statewide  All-Indian  Conference  on  Indian  Education. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Indian  Education  composed  of  all  the  Indians 
who  took  part  in  the  Conference  on  Education  of  Teachers  of  California 
Indians  held  at  Stanislaus  State  College  on  March  19-21,  plus  a growing 
number  of  Indian  people  who  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  education  of 
their  children,  are  holding  a statewide  All-Indian  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  at  North  Fork  (northeast  of  Fresno)  from  Friday  evening, 

October  20,  until  Sunday  at  2 p.m. , October  22. 

The  purposes  of  this  conference  are  to  Identify  the  problems  which 
prevent  the  majority  of  Indian  children  from  achieving  the  same  level 
of  education  as  their  white  counterparts  and  to  involve  the  conference 
participants  in  plans  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  committee  would  like  two  delegates  from  your  area  who  are 
interested  in  improving  the  education  of  our  Indian  children  to  attend 
as  participants  in  our  conference. 

We  plan  to  have  displays  by  various  statewide  Indian  organizations 
as  well  as  exhibits  from  the  various  areas  of  the  state.  We  would 
welcome  any  Indian  arts,  crafts  and  artifacts  from, your  area  that 
the  delegates  would  care  to  bring  and  add  to  the  exhibit.  We  feel 
that  an  exchange  of  ideas  through  meetings,  displays  and  exhibits  is 
educationally  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  children  as  it  serves  to 
improve  the  "Indian  image"  in  the  eyes  of  both  our  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  people  alike. 

I am  enclosing  information  which  leads  up  to  the  statewide  All- 
Indian  conference  so  that  you  will  have  a better  understanding  of  the 
goals  and  activities  of  the  committee. 

Camping  facilities,  dormitories  and  private  homes,  along  with  noon 
and  evening  meals,  will  be  available  free,  of  charge  to  participants. 

Some  funds  may  be  available  for  gas  for  those  participants  traveling 
long  distances. 

We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  soon  as  we  need  to  know  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  participants  so  that  we  can  send  them  necessary 
information  prior  to  the  conference. 
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V.  Report  of  the  September  16  State  Conference-Planning  Meeting 
Held  at  Tuolumne  Indian  Rancheria 


The  Statewide  All -Indian  Conference  on  Indian  Education  planning 
committee  met  in  the  "Roundhouse"  during  the  MiWuk  Acorn  Festival  at 
Tuolumne  Rancheria  on  Saturday  morning,  September  16,  1967,  to  make 
final  plans  for  the  October  20-22  conference  at  North  Fork,  California. 
Chairman  Risling  reported  on  the  activities  which  have  taken  place, since 
the  July  15  meeting  in  Modesto.  The  most  encouraging  fact  presented 
was  that  Indians  throughout  the  state  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  such  an  activity  and  are  enthusiastically  looking  forward  to  the 
conference . 

Frank  Canizales  of  Sonora  reported  that  the  North  Fork  Elementary 
School  District  has  provided  accommodations  for  meetings  and  eating 
facilities  at  no  cost  to  us  except  for  janitorial  services.  Camping 
facilities  will  be  available  free  of  charge  at  North  Fork.  Some  homes 
will  be  available  to  families  for  those  who  want  them.  Only  a few 
motels  are  available  in  the  area.  A list  of  these  will  be  sent  out 
in  the  near  future. 

Mrs.  Henry  Jones  of  Fresno  reported  that  all  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  provide  meals  for  the  conference.  Breakfast  will  cost 
$1.00,  but  lunches  and  dinners  will  be  free  of  charge  to  all  participants. 

Mr.  Risling  of  Modesto  reported  on  the  program  which  will  begin 
with  a dinner  Friday  evening,  followed  by  a kick-off  speech  by  Dr. 

Forbes  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. Other  speakers  will  include  Melvin  Thom:  Chairman  of  the 
National  Indian  Youth  Council,  and  other  Indians  who  ar«*  carrying  on 
successful  educational  programs  in  California.  Most  of  the  remaining 
time  will  be  devoted  to  discussions  by  Indian  participants  in  small 
seminar  groups. 

Mrs.  Alameda  of  Hoopa  reported  on  the  arts  and  crafts  display. 

She  said  several  groups  are  planning  to  bring  various  Indian  displays. 

All  participants  are  encouraged  to  bring  some  displays  to  represent 
their  area. 

Mr.  Knight  of  Ukiah  gave  a report  on  a meeting  we  had  with  Mrs. 
Chance,  Executive  Director  of  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  in  San  Francisco, 
in  which  we  discussed  our  financial  proposal  with  her.  She  assured  us 
that  she  would  do  her  utmost  to  get  the  necessary  finances  for  the 
conference. 

Mrs.  Black  of  Modesto  reported  on  publicity.  She  said  that  she  will 
send  out  news  releases  to  the  participants  whn,  in  turn,  should  contact 
their  local  newspapers  and  get  the  news  items  ’n  to  them.  She  plans 
to  contact  the  large  newspapers  directly,  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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Indians  in  Southern  California  will  have  a chance  to  learn  more 
about  October's  Statewide  Conference  on  September  30  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
San  Jacinto,  where  your  chairman  and  Dr.  Forbes  of  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  will  be  the  featured  speakers.  Anyone  interested  in 
attending  this  meeting  may  do  so  by  contacting  Mr.  Edward  Wallace, 

334  E.  Johnston,  Hemet,  California. 

North  Fork  is  located  about  forty  miles  northeast  of  Fresno,  1 
and  may  be  reached  by  taking  the  highway  to  Yosemite  from  either  Frosno 
or  Madera,  then  turning  off  at  the  O' Neal  e-North  Fork  turnoff. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  number  who  will  be  attending  the 
October  20-22  conference,  and  to  send  necessary  preparational  material 
to  participants,  we  will  need  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  plan 
to  attend. 
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Appendix  B:  Conference  Participants 


I.  Sonina r Leaders 

Clifford  Bethel  - Serth  Fort 
Vlvlsn  Hailstone  - Hoopa 
Larry  itirtln  - Fresno 
Frank  Cantzales  - Sonora 
Harvey  Inca  - Fresno 
Dennison  Knight  - Uklah 
MOM  on  trtkaU  - Or ang ovale 
Margaret  Mb  thaws  - Crescent  City 
Mena  Silva  - North  Fort 
Elijah  Salt*  - Hlverslde 


III-  Pl#n»»n  topUta 

(Or.  and  Mrs.  David  Ruling  - Modes  to 
%.  and  Mi.  Henry  Jones  - Clevis 
Mr.  and  IMs.  Dennison  Kxldit  - Uhlan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Merrofe  • Stream 
Mr.  Frank  Can i tales  - Sonera 
Mrs.  Vivien  Hailstone  • Heaps 
Mrs.  Tnelna  Neva/  • Smtn  River 
Mrs.  Mri»  Potts  - Ser.nanante 
Mrs.  Mrie  Barton  • Vrith  River 
Mrs.  Dotty  LOeU  - Clovis 
Mrs.  (leaner  Bethel  - Bishop 

Mrs  Arlene  Cron  • Clevis 
Mrs-  Bay  Bloch  - (Mas to 
Mrs.  Mena  Silva  - Mirth  Port 
Mr.  Clifford  Bethel  • North  Pert 
Mrs . francos  Shmis  - North  fprt 


II.  Recorders 

Kay  Black  - Modesto 
Ml lee  Level 1 - North  Fork 
Barbara  Garcia  - (An lap 
Katheryn  Jackson  - Hoopa 
Lorna  McLeod  - Son  Jose 
Vivien  Tye  - Meovorvllle 
Keren  Pighead  - Snlth  tiver 
EArard  Mallece  - Hanot 
Barbers  Rtslirv  - Noon  to 
Florence  Dick  - Owilaa 

IV.  Ponollsts 

Lorry  Martin  - Fresno 
Vivien  Hailstone  • Hoops 
Robert  Lava to  • Pale 
June  Garcia  * Ova lap 
Point  Henry  Jones  - Clovis 

Frances  Shown  - No.  Fork 
Aden  MorM—H  - Son  Loondre 


Mrs.  Jew  Garcia  • Belli 
nr.  Edward  Hal  I ace  - Hanot 


v.  Alhhaeeticat  lut  of  ladtpa  Participeets 


■Reel lor.  Ralph.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ihto  IN  rood  Street 

Sente  Mane.  Cell  Varela  NKN 

llTw*  ^ 

Haapa.  California  MM 

■Alien.  Helot  V. 

AM  taper  Aumm 

Crescent  City*  California  MNP 


Allen,  (Isle 
take  f . eon  SJP 
Uklah.  Callfemla  MM 


•Alto.  Mrs.  Mrt# 

4 JIB)  fieri  da 

t.  California  BtSI) 


As  Bars  »i.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ml  ho 
P O,  Bos  IRA 

> Merry.  California  MM 
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Am«y , Florence 
F.O.  Box  112 

North  Fork.  Californio  93643 

Ball.  Mrs.  Nodal Int 
Box  178 

Banning.  California  92220 

Ba rosso.  Joe 
222  Nspla  S treat 
Nodes to.  California 

Bartow.  Nary 

F.O.  Bex  117 

Snlth  River.  California  *>9667 

Baty.  Thane  Sr.  and  ferfaret 
2794  Harvard 

Clovis.  California  93612 

•Benton,  Delbert 
Row to  1,  Bex  6*-C 
Covelo.  California  95429 

Bethel.  Clifford  Sr.  (Mr.  and  Mrs.) 
F.O.  Bex  162 

north  Fr rk,  California  93643 

Bethe*.  Clifford.  Jr.  and  Colean 
F.O  Box  682 

Ne-th  Fork.  California  9)643 


Bethel.  (1< 
howto  1.  Bex  179- A 
It  shoe.  California  9)614 

Bethel.  Roselle 

FOvk.  California  9964) 


Bethel.  Sandra 
Boa  199 

North  Fork.  California  99649 

Blfheed,  Karen 
F.O.  Box  79B 

Snlth  River.  California  96167 

Black.  Kay 
796  Mills 

IMdoste.  California 


•Somite.  Juanita 
F.O.  Box  172 

ForestMII,  California  9S631 

Bowen,  Carol 

'0709  Rlssbo  Avenue 

Riverside.  California  92505 

•Britton.  Dorothy 
hotter  Valley.  Calif. 

Brown.  Anthony  0. 

1765  Oxford 

Berkeley*  Calif.  94706 

•Calac.  Leo 
1010  Sewth  Broadway 
Efce*01de,  Calif-  92025 

•CMehell.  Thoms 
Rowte  2.  Box  550  X 
llklah,  Calif.  95492 

Caeliales.  Freak 
Box  929-9.  Honan  Hall 
Fresno  State  College. 

Fresee.  Calif. 

Careen.  Ida 
Box  96 

North  Fork.  Cellf. 

Chappell.  Mr.  end  Mrs.  Feel 
F.O.  Bex  19 

Stmorf  Felet,  Calif.  9B480 

Charley.  Annie 
Benerel  Delivery 
Bmlae.  Calif.  99621 


Chepo.'laaM 

North  Fork,  Calif.  99669 


ttlah.  Calif.  95492 
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•Crow,  Arlene 
4581  East  Nees 
Clovis,  California  93612 

Davis,  Gertrude  and  Louis 
P.O.  Box  353 

North  Fork,  Calif.  93643 

Dick,  Andrew 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Dick,  Florence 
P.0.  Box  44 

Dunlap,  California  93621 

Edd,  Faustina 
P.0.  Box  73 

North  Fork,  California  93643 

Elgin,  Alfred  6.,  Jr. 

16003  Via  Anada 

San  Lorenzo,  California 

Eleln,  keg ins Id 

2222  Riviera  Drive 

Santa  Kosa,  California  95405 

Eller,  Mrs.  Vera 
281  E Street 

Crescent  City.  Calif.  9S531 

•Elliott,  Adeline  E. 

Box  1023 

Boulevard,  California  92005 

Event,  Nr.  and  lit.  kokart 
3972  Brule  Court 
Sacra— nuo,  Calif. 

•Ulf  ‘ , 

Crescent  City*  Calif.  95531 

•Frank,  Laura 
kouta  1,  Box  72 
Covelo,  Calif.  95428 

•fry,  Oorotky 
Bon  931 

K1— ath.  California  95548 


Garcia,  Barbara 
Frlant,  Calif. 

&*.rc1a,  Barbara  and  Shirley 

P.0.  Box  124 

Dunlap,  Calif.  93621 

6arc1a,  Nrs.  June 
P;0.  Box  124 
Dunlap.  Calif.  93621 

George,  Lynn 
P.0.  Box  373 
Lincoln,  Calif.  95648 

•Green,  Betty  J. 

53  Myentae  Street 
Crescent  City,  Calif.  95531 

Greene,  Thon 
2318  Pa— la  Lana 
Sacra— nto,  Calif.  95825 

Guerrero,  Edna 
Box 

Potter  Valley,  Calif. 

Hailstone , Mr.  and  Rt.  Albert 
Box  7 

Hoopa.  Calif.  95546 

•Hailstone , Albert  Jr. 

4154  Pledont  Avenue 
Oakland.  California 

Hencxfc,  Maude 
Toll  House.  Calif. 

Hancock,  konald  J. 

P.O.  8—  392 

Lo—  Pint,  California 

•Henderson,  Charles  H. 

225  S.  HasMagton  Street 
Sonora,  Calif.  9537T 

Hill,  Mrs.  Margaret 
5228  E.  Santa  Ana 
Fresno.  California  93727 


•Hoaglen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oran 
P.O.  Bex  801 
Mllllts,  Calif. 
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♦Hoffman,  Evelina 
Box  23 

Klamath,  California  95548 

Holly,  Margaret  B. 

1602  W.  Acacia.  Sp  #5 
Hemet,  Calif.  92343 

Hopper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson 

P.0.  Box  632 

Finley.  Calif.  95435 

Ir.Ctt,  Harvey.  Jr. 

2006  North  Teilman 
F-eijno,  California 

Jactson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dillon 
Star  Route 
Auberry,  Calif. 

Jackson.  Mrs.  Katheryn 
P.0.  Box  248 
Hoopa,  Cellf.  95546 

Jefferson,  Annie 
North  Fork,  California 

Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay 
Box  1617  Vosonite  lodge 
Vosanlte,  Calif.  95389 

Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
119  Mitchell 

Clovis.  California  93612 

Joseeh,  Mrs.  Martha 
P.0.  Box  719 
Lone  Pine,  Calif. 

Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennison 
Route*  1,  Box  139 
Uklah,  Calif.  95482 

♦Lara,  Margaret 
Box  405 

Oriel: . California 

lava to,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

P.0.  Box  33 

Pale,  Calif.  92059 


Laval 1,  Burton,  Angelina  & Dewey 
P.0.  Box  207 

North  Fork,  Calif.  93643 

Lavell,  Frances 
P.0.  Box  563 

North  Fork,  California  93643 

lavell,  Nellie  B. 

P.0.  Box  131 

North  Fork,  Calif.  93643 

lavell,  Wilma 

North  Fcrk,  Calif.  93643 

lego.  Raymond 
Box  52 

Montgomery  Creek,  Calif. 

Lewis,  Danny 
Auberry,  Calif. 

Lincoln,  lewis 
3316  San  Morlno 

Los  Angeles,  California  90006 

Lincoln,  Ronald 

10005  Burl no  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90006 

Lincoln.  Warren  l.  Sr. 

Route  1.  Box  113A 
Covelo,  California  95428 

Lopez,  Nr.  and  Mrs.  Ed,  Debra 
and  Russell 
Box  1 

Smith  Rlvvr,  Calif.  95367 

Marshall,  Nihlon 
9524  Tonkin  Drive 
Orangevale,  California  95667 

Martin,  Lawrence 
1539  West  TMain 
Fresno,  California 

Marvin,  Helen  and  Mike 
Jose  Basin  Road 
Auberry,  Calif.  93602 
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•Marrufo,  Mr.  and  Hrs.  Harold 
P.0.  Box  12 

Stewarts  Point,  Calif.  95480 

Mathews,  Margaret 
P.0.  Box  74 

Crescent  City*  Calif.  95531 

•Metz,  Geneva 
884  Lauff  Avenue 
Crescent  City,  Calif.  95531 

•Mazzettl,  Frank 
Valley  Center,  Calif.  92082 

McLeod,  Lome 
5312  Dell wood  Hay 
San  Jose,  California 

McSwaln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan 

P.0.  Box  283 

North  Fork,  California 

McVay,  Thelaa 

Route  2,  Box  1300,  Fred  Haight  Dr. 
Sartth  River,  California 

•Mojado,  Richard  J. 

P.0.  Box  32 
Pala,  Calif.  92059 

*Neuaen,  Ha 11 ace  J. 

P .0.  Box  1562 
Mhlttler,  Calif.  90603 

Nordwall , Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ad an 
1S10S  ThoiU 

San  Leandro,  allf.  94579 

•Morris,  Ella  V. 

Box  260  Norris  Avenue 
Crescent  City,  California  95531 

Osorio,  Lydia 
P.0.  Box  313 
Newcastle,  California 

Paddy.  Genevieve 
2306  Second  Avenue 
Sacreeento*  Calif.  95818 


•Parcel , Janes  (Mr.  and  Mrs.) 

949  N.  Cedar  Street 
Escondido,  California  92025 

Parrish,  Essie 
Box  32 

Stewarts  Point,  Calif.  95480 

Parrish,  Pauline 
Box  32 

Stewarts  Point,  Calif.  95480 

Parrlth,  Sidney 
5079  Westslde  Road 
Heal ds burg,  California 

Penn,  Jane  K. 

11  755  East  Fields  Road 
Banning,  California  92220 

•Pink,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Route  1 , Box  1 39 
San  Jacinto,  Calif.  92383 

Posson,  Paul 
2630  7th  Avenue 
Merced,  California 

Potts,  Marie 

2727  Santa  Clara  Hay 

Sacraawnto,  California  95817 

Pool ton,  Polly 

1872  25th  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94107 

Ralgosa,  Ethel 
125  Nevada  Street 
Auburn,  California  95603 

Rhoades,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard 
P.0.  Box  64 

Big  Bend,  California  96011 

Rlsllnq,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
1349  Crawford  Road 
Modesto,  California  95350 

Rlsllng,  Lois 
3972  Brule  Court 
Sacraettnto , California 
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Roberts.  Mrs.  Bonnie 
6966  Belmont  Drive 
Palo  Cedro,  Calif.  96073 

Rogozlenskl,  Joe,  Joyce,  Rhonda 
and  Cheryl 
Box  313 

Korth  Fork,  California 

♦Russ , Joseph  A. 

Route  1 » Box  77-C 
Covelo,  California  95428 

Salgado,  Billie  P. 

807  North  Madison 
Stockton,  California  95202 

Sample,  Phyllis 
P.0.  Box  32 

Frlant.  California  93626 

Saubel , Mrs . Rather 1 ne 
P.0.  Box  373 

Banning,  California  92220 

Shaver.  Trlna 
P.0.  Box  145 

North  Fork.  Calif.  93643 

Sherman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank, 
Sherry  and  Donna 
Box  145 

North  Fork,  California  93643 

Silva,  Mrs.  Nona 
P.0.  Box  417 

North  Fork.  Calif.  93643 

♦Si won,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas 
P.0.  Box  292 
Middle  Town,  California 

Sarfth,  Elijah 
4055  Mescal e Road 
Riverside,  California  92504 

Soils.  Wilma 
P.0.  Box  373 
Lincoln,  Calif.  95648 

Soza.  Uilliia  P. 

Route  2,  Box  1 24-W 
Hemet,  California  92343 


St.  Marie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beett 
Box  584 

Banning,  California  92220 

♦Stanley,  Clyde 
P.0.  Box  91 

Fort  Bragg.,  California  35437 

Tex.  Grace  M. 

P.0.  Box  73 

North  Fork,  Calif.  93643 

Tortez,  Mariano  (Mr.  and  Mrs.) 
141  North  Sheriff  Avenue 
San  Jacinto,  California  92383 

♦Tripp.  Violet 
P.0.  Box  335 

Klamath . California  954*8 

Tye.  Miss  Vivian 
Box  812 

Weavervllle,  California 

Valenzuella,  Charlene 
141  N.  Sheriff 

San  Jacinto,  California  92383 

Walker,  Leanna 
Box  53 

Frlant,  California  93626 

Walker,  Herman  (Mr.  and  Mrs.) 
P.0.  Box  49 

North  Fork,  California  93643 

Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
P.0.  Box  762 
Idyllwlld,  California 

Walton,  Helen 
Box  314 

North  Fork.  California  93643 

Wessell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Route  1 , Box  565 
Tuolumne,  California  95379 

Whaley,  Glorlanna  and  Carol  E. 
4221 -A  Polk  Street 
Riverside,  California 
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♦Whipple,  Annabel 
Route  1,  Box  70 
Covelo,  California  95428 

Williams,  Theresa 
710  H Street 

Crescent  City,  California  95531 

*W111son,  Georgia 
P.0.  Box  281 

Hoopa,  California  95546 

Wright,  Frema 
P.0.  Box  94 

Potter  Valley,  California 

Lewis,  Betty 

905  Third  Street 

Clovis,  California  93612 

*Ad  hoc  Conmlttee  on  Indian  Education  participants  who  were  unable  to 
attend  the  Conference  at  North  Fork. 
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Appendix  C;  Comments  of  a Non-Indian 
Observer  at  the  North- Fork  Conference- 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

I had  the  honor  to  serve  as  an  outside  observer  at  the  statewide  All 
Indian  Conference  on  Indian  Education  at  North  Fork,  California  from 
October  20  to  22,  1967. 

I was  asked  to  aive  my  impressions  of  the  conference,  particularly  of 
format  and  continuity.  These  Impressions  are  given  in  two  ways:  leader- 

ship and  participation. 

It  was  obvious  on  arrival  that  the  planning  for  the  conference  had 
been  painstakingly  developed.  Registration  moved  smoothly,  housing  was 
readily  available',  and  the  events  flowed  easily  through  their  schedule. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  key  to  this  success  was  found  in  the  leader- 
ship provided  by  the  conference  chairman,  Mr.  David  Risling,  and  by  his 
steering  committee  of  Indian  adults  who  met  on  numerious  occasions 
pi ^ceding  the  conference.  As  one  who  had  chaired  an  earlier  statewide 
conference  of  somewhat  similar  nature,  I was  highly  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  the  organizational  time  spent  by  Mr.  Risling  and  his  committee, 
resulting  as  it  did  in  a smooth  running  conference  with  maximum  involve- 
ment of  its  participants. 

Participants  attended  a balance  of  large  group  meetings  and  small 
group  seminars.  Each  large  group  meeting  provided  the  setting  for 
discussion.  The  presentation  Friday  evening  by  Dr.  Forbes  was  out- 
standing; it  was  regrettable  that  some  participants  could  not  arrive 
until  Saturday  morning  and  thus  missed  the  opportunity  to  hear  of  the 
scientific  roots  of  their  problems  today.  Nonetheless,  any  difficulties 
here  were  overcome  by  the  discussion  leaders  who  referred  to  this 
presentation  as  needed  as  they  met  with  their  small  groups. 

I was  assigned  to  one  section  and  my  views  of  interaction  are 
limited  to  that  group.  The  chairman,  an  Indian  adult  who  admitted  that 
this  was  a new  experience  for  him,  provided  a model  group  setting  for  the 
Indian  participants.  His  'kill  in  asking  questions  of  the  group, 
involving  all  members  in  the  discussion,  redirecting  negative  comments 
into  positive  proposals.  Impressed  me  deeply.  When  I spoke  to  him  of 
this,  he  indicated  that  a training  seminar  for  leaders  had  been  most 
helpful . 

At  no  place  in  the  conference  could  I sense  that  participants  were 
being  dominated  or  forced  to  participate  in  any  certain  way.  There  was 
one  main  criterion  for  discussion,  both  on  the  floor  of  the  large 
meetings  and  within  the  smaller  settings.  This  criterion  was  discussion 
that  would  lend  light  on  the  problems  faced  by  California  Indian 
children  in  their  classrooms.  In  one  instance  when  discussion  tended 
to  veer  away  from  this  topic,  Mr.  Risling,  as  conference  chairman, 
politely  yet  firmly,  brought  the  discussion  back  to  the  track  and  thus 
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«*«  kii*w  m tifvti  t*  w*  n*1*1*1** 

<aMMt*  «M I *wt*  < 1*1  ft  l*M«  «k  ft  ft  MWPrtttl  l*  tft 

4 *********  M»  Mi  4*  V*  *44*  Wft— * |WM  •**  W**#***.®1* 

MS  ft*  tint  ft*  **— ilM**  Mill  Mil*  tUMMl 
ft  **44  ft*  MMt  IftftlilM  4t  *H  IW»-  ••  >*»*•* 

„ HftMi  |*  tftftWftHi  ft  ft*  ftftftftrrtft  ft*  K ft  ft  ft  ft*  Cil«*ft«ft 
tut*  (*lftftft«  ft*  fti«*ft«tf  ft  ultfftftft.  ft*  Gili*ft4ft  Sftft 
c*ttftft.  ft*  ftHftMty  ft  ft*  «*l»*ft*ft  tut* 

ft  IftUtft.  ft*  **r  *ftt  lllftlftl  ft  MftHft*1  * 

it  Iftftll  UftftM  l«  ft 
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If? 
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tap  ft  it 
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W>4I.  ftllUMf 

*t*l«f  tuft  fftftMltlM  hft  ft  Iftft 

HWctft  mwt  I'ttritti.  444  *ft»  *Hft  ft 
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*iiiti«  ft  <4fttt*«ft  ft  rftn  iftiMftft  »•  fft»t*»t*4« 
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I Uftftft  ft  ft*  Ci»t*4**»4  Iftft  C»u«9ft4 
ft  ftt  MfftUi  ft  ClHftali  ft  fiftlft 
- Mftiftftft  ftft  ft  ftftlft  fti.cftfttftft 
, ftfMtft  ftftl  tfttlft  IMCUl  *ft  <•  I' 


it  ftt. 


1ft*t  *ift«*  ft*  Cillftfttt  tftft  MwrftM  ft  Uftittft  4 
ftrtft  ft  ftftlftft  M ft  Ifttft  tftftttft  rftftTft  ftftdaint. 
Tint  ifttft  ftftft  ft*  4 tftf  ftftwft  ft  ft 
ftlftCft  ft  4 ftftft  ft  ftfttt  WftHftCt  ft  ftftlft  fttfc 
Ifttft  ftftlt.  MH  after  rftftftfttmtft 

itfriMeft  Ifttft  44ftftt*ft.  t*  fttvlft  —ft  iftftftft 
*U  ftftt  tftctil  fMftl  ft  «tat»  aft  pftftfti  ifttlftlt 
44  40*41  4HtrtCt»  *1ft  Ifttft  fttlftft.  j.ftc— tftftftl 
MKtalHts  44  ft  ftiftrft  tftft  cftty  iHteN  ftt  44 
Saaraft  ft  0*  tpftttaitft  ft  fttittft  carrfealaa  MtaH«U 

ft  prftftttft  ft  ftitfft  iftttftM  444ft  IftftM  ft 

Caltfftat*. 

aft  carrtoilft  Itftrtftry  ft  timltft  tt 
— ftttftlv  ft  Ifttft  4SS*Ctitt4M  aft  tft*  Staft 
ft  Iftcittft.  1I*M  rMMMtfcft  ftM  ft rtt  argaati 
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• UU  Hrw  ta 


•»  Ml  wrtiww  « swfK 

ta  MMltf  twt.  mwxl  M Ittlf 


•r  (flm  •<(»<•  »*  tUlf 

itiwi*  ««tai  m tuu  kurtHM  •*  Imcsum.  v um 
|U,  M .-riin  I iin—m  mrM  cwumi  «nt» 
m mmim  if  m»t«  af  t*»  NMim  •»  CMl«r«a 


(ft)  fill  M IMnKI  KMtH*  Of 

rani  IMiM  nt»wi  n mwH(  aai  *1 

•f  0*1  t#*S»  Mi  Mi  ftf 

(MaHtfMM.  MMa  •*>» 

iMM  iinctly  iMVIwi  !•  Mr—  •*» 

nur  Iml  M*< 


11. 


1.  ini  inrTi!  *•*■*»  r ***«•««* 

tajSSSBt 


IftaNtai  if 

ila  «■»  W1  tavai  ftp  Mar 
crtttesl  factar  la  tfta 


t#l  Ukatt  aawury  far  affadlw 
•net  partldpMU  ta  fta  tfta  ant 
af  laitM  oiacatfaa. 


a a#  tfta  Ulatt  IHin  at  tnartaat  ««  taa  diHtr  af  tfta 

ta  fta  Haftla;  ta  feaia  a vllllajmt  ta  radia.  <f  •sensory. 

vlrtaallr  svsryntof  laaraaS  la  callow  aftaat  'ari*Mnr*  cft«liraa.  aai 
t*  lain  ptlralv  mm  aaraacM.  Ihli  tap  11  at  a irtllWwi  ta 
itart  vltfli  a Mala  an  caant  af  aaa  aa  saacft  ia  m atiratr  aaa 
sltasttn  aai  aa  aftllttr  ta  ratlin  that  tfta  aoaaral  MtacIpW  Umfl 
ta  w faaaal  callapa  ciaataa  ant  fta  taatai  la  practlcaaai  haoait- 
flai  aattl  da  taacaar  aai  da  i taints  sftara  coma  «oa1«.  Iftaa  tfta 
praiacttaa  af  iastrai  malts  aar  hafta. 


faraal  aiautlaa  caartas  that  ara  aval  nafal  far  taa  tmftor  of 
lailn  chtliraa  ara  am  did  pravtia  tanlain  la  aatftraaalaft«i'» 
as/cftalaftcal  aai  sacta)a«ical  tftaary.  Also  aalnftla  to  tfcaftaatfcar 
ara  da  appUcitlaa  af  casa  tta#  tpproacftas  to  tfta  aaiarstaaitaf  af 
cal  tarsi  lr  dtffaraat  «raaps< 


cal  tarsi  ly  at  If  ar sat 

Such  aapartaam  sftaali  aafca  tfta  tascftsr  start  ta  tfta  social  aai 
caltaral  Mantes  af  aar  carnal  tr  lata  ahtcli  ha  aay  aa.  Ha  aaais  ta 
act  as  a aactal  setaattst  *a  that  fta  has  ta  hava  tfta  taals  ta 


•syaoi  this,  tfta  taa  char  aaais  ta  hava  n snraaHata  flrst-ftaai 
ortaatattaa  ta  tfta  potato  fta  it  jots*  ta  sarva.  Ia  atftar  worn.  If  fta 
It  fataa  lata  tfta  TrtaHjHHantfc  rtfln  ta  taaeft.  ha  m*  to  hava  a 
■arttcnarlr  tatmtva  praam  la  tfta  carraat  laitaa  caltaral  aai 


aartlcalarto  tatantva  prafra  la  tfta  car 
social  praftlm  at  that  raftaa.  data 
itstrlct,  tt  anli  fta  iaslrsftla  that  tftay 


laitaa  caltaral  aai 
ftaftta Vaarftsftaa  or  laaarvlca 
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trataiap  mhh*  towr  ta  H«  m*t  Itfm  acttol  taadMap 

X1S“4iS.7^5!.S5  « JSS-5 

(ntm. 


fin  farapalwp*  tewr.  tracts  f»yw»  Prt*f 
iIm  m itaOMi  m pnMMMIf  laMi.  1«Mm«  tnlataf 

Ow  twNr't  1«HM  Mi  iMlUr  ti  cn».«<t>  wioa 
Tkt  taxi 


Hi* 

la  a oawlti 

try  l«  tka  cliu  aay  »"  to 


isa . 

KWtia«  ttot  an  arlM 
to  aaljr  tot  colli  af  lailw 
wit*  « f«r  Hffaraat  iltotiaa 

Oaaaf  to  rac— a totlaas  tWarai  to 
ttot  wartotoaa  to  prsvltoi  total  to  < 

tow  tot  ttoSlaf  lailaa  chtltoto  to  ptollc  schools 


mnttaa  to  ttot  prasanrlca  * 
lailaa  cMMrwto  allwai  to  ctopltto  ttoto  . 
itatol  toacMai  at  • school  with  a Mfk  lailw 


its  latarsstoi  4a  taacMaf 
af  toawatlaa  sai 

ilstlaa. 


Mt  aparata  to  tto  “fwllaf  local"  m toll  as  aa  to 
1«to1  atoa  worklap  wit*  lailaa  stotoats  lailwa  lava  strwf  tfto  < 
kltoklas  title*  caaaat  to  pwatratai  bv  pan)#  ato  art  aat  wara  sac 
amitotic.  It  tot  rwtotofsto  ttot  to  ball  af  to  aa.  - 
owtaf  collates  tort  tto  potaatlal  for  1 attract  la*  saeeassfally  wit* 
lailw  cMla>aa. 

Tto  taactor  stoali  pala  tto  law  af  tto  dtlltow  bXtoittoftol 
U iasl  wit*  ttolr  cat  tarsi  conflicts*  fir  «ly  toraai*  fsiaif^tof 
cwfliaac*  aal  law*  af  tto  chlltow  cwto  btcawa  to  .affsctlto  lastrw 

■tot  la  aailfna*  tto  walls*  via*  af  ttowalsw  wi  ttolr  toa- 

cwltwral  barirapta.  It  is  tto  rwpsaslhlllty  of  tto  factor  tojto?1*- 
aaat  tto  lailaa  cwltara  ana**  ta  allow  tto  cMttoto  ta  gtaltot  la 
tto  socloty  ta  which  they  Hr*.  At  tto  saw  ttoa  tto  taactor  stoali 
arovlia  aaarata  lafarwatloa  stoat  Cal Iforola  lailaa  »■  «m> 

lailw  ditlirto  aa i ttolr  clasaaatas. 
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N at  participants  aetai  ttot 
a Ms*  sarcaatsss  of  lailaa  staiaats  m 
taacalafc  raspcasibWtlas.  Alttoai*  a 
coll  apt  staiiwT  la  history,  aatfcropalay.  saclolagr.  i 
ttop  racapalaoi  tto  aaai  far  HdittaatV  tactolqaas  la 
special  pnblas  af  ImHm  chi 


la  a school  wit* 
prsparstlaa  fir  spoclal 
favorably  dtatf 
riucattaa  aai  psychology, 
wart Isp  with  tto 


Spaclflcally.  aach  of  tto  ttWbra 
tto  asw  taactor.  Staiy  la  a flali. 

la  Itsalf.  to  wttar  haw  wall  vavsai  tto 
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M in  Ms  particular  ocsdonlc  background,  • good  deal  of  additional  nor*, 
itudr  and  understanding  not  required  bofort  bo  bicw  qualified  to 
handle  this  rolo  at  a toarbor  of  Indian  children. 

la  general*  tbo  participants  enpheslted  that  txperleace  ratbor  than 
formal  aducatloa  oat  tbo  aoat  laportant  si agio  element  la  preparing 
them  to  toocb  ladlaa  children,  bat  alto  la  working  with  any  culturally 
dlffaraat  otbalc  groap. 

Tbit  second  question,  then,  twraod  out  to  bo  llttlo  more  tbaa  a 
spocialltod  port  of  tbo  question  ablcb  sought  tbo  spoclal  talaats  or 
trolalag  required  to  toach  ladlaa  chlldraa. 

Granted,  apodal  flolda  of  study  were  believed  to  provide  Invaluable 
proparotloa  for  toochlag  ladlaa  chlldraa.  However.  It  mbs  fait  that  pro* 
serlvce  aad  lasonrlco  aorta bopa  darlag  tbo  aaaawr  and  tbo  saueol  poor 
doollag  apodf  ically  with  tbo  problaao  of  ladlaa  chlldraa  aad  tbo 
davelopneet  of  a alacoro  das  Ira  oa  tbo  part  of  tbo  toachor  to  work  with 
thoso  chlldraa  uera  far  more  laportaat  la  tbo  proparotloa  of  toachars 
of  ladlaa  chlldraa  tbaa  any  particular  callage  course  or  series  of 
courtM. 


IV.  Mhat  Cbaaooa  la  Toochlag  Have  You  tade 
la  Order  to  Moot  to  tM  special  loads  or  inTOi  Children? 


California  schools*  la  gaaoral,  operate  to  servo  the  ooods  of  a 
alddla  clast  society*  Teachers  are  too  often  proparad  to  teach  only 
In  this  typo  of  environment. 

Host  Indian  chlldraa*  of  course*  do  not  coot  from  ulddl e-class 
orlantad  families.  Upon  entering  school*  such  children  ora  therefore 
thrust  Into  • social  sotting  entirely  foreign  to  their  background. 

The  problem  a teacher  faces  la  working  with  Indian  children 
could  arise*  for  example*  during  o discussion  of  nutrition  whoa  the 
toachor  asks.  "What  did  you  have  for  breakfast  today?*1  If  the  ladlaa 
children  have  had  an  braakfast.  the  teacher*  la  forcing  on  answer, 
nay  cause  thorn  to  become  defensive  end  perhaps  to  lie.  The  toachor 
must  bo  aware  of  such  problems  aad  adopt  approaches  to  teaching  that 
or*  loss  damaging  to  the  self- Images  of  the  children. 

Another  trait  that  differs  from  middle-class  white  culture  Is  the 
Indian  characteristic  of  non-vorbolaoss  end  deliberateness  In  action. 
Indian  chlldraa  oftan  ore  labalad  obstlnata  by  the  uninformed  teacher 
becuase  they  rotate  to  answer  questions  tar  • toachor.  The  practice  of 
avoiding  an  ultlaatun  and  giving  tha  Indian  stodaats  than  to  coneldor 
the  question  will  often  bn  rowordad  with  a previously  si  lent  child 
"opening  up"  end  becoming  o part  of  tha  doss. 

In  general  tha  taochor  who  understands  the  adjustment  problems 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  children  and  con  relate  this  knowledge  to  the 
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invirawnUl  dvindt  of  tho  classroom  hit  loss  difficulty  In  adopting 
to  oach  mu  situation  as  It  arises.  Experience  based  on  this  under- 
standing Is  the  uey  for  a teacher  to  learn  how  to  meet  the  day-to-day 
problem  which  arise  In  the  classroom  and  to  handle  thee  in  the  way 
which  will  best  benefit  the  children. 

The  participants.  In  their  discussion  of  this  question,  were 
concerned  about  the  existing  program  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
In  the  State.  However,  they  recognized  the  difficulty  of  trying  to 
educate  a teacher  planning  to  wort  with  California  Indian  children  in 
a tine  of  rapid  changes  In  culture  and  social  organization.  The 
problem  my  be  quite  different  even  within  snail  geographic  areas. 

For  exanple,  there  my  be  five  to  ten  variations  In  Indian  culture 
within  a twenty  squre  wile  area.  Thus,  If  a progran  exists  vdiere 
a teacher  receives  extensive  training  and  preparation  for  working 
with  a particular  Indian  group,  nuch  of  this  training  night  not  be 
helpful  If  the  teacher  takes  a position  teaching  children  of  another 
nearby  Indian  group. 


V.  What  Problem  Do  You  Feel  Exist  for 
Indian  Children  in  the  Classroom  In  California 


One  of  the  biggest  problem  nary  Indians  nust  face  In  the  class- 
man  Is  one  which  has  arisen  out  of  a typically  Indian  characteristic— 
the  unwillingness  to  coepete  In  certain  Intellectual  activities.  This, 
for  nary.  Is  a learned  cultural  trait  and  Is  reflected  In  nary  things 
Indians  do.  In  a classroom  where  some  Indian  students  are  present, 
rarely  does  an  Indian  student  volunteer  to  answer  a question.  The 
Indian  children  have  learned  that  It  Is  good  to  protect  their  peers  and 
them elves  from  being  noticeably  different  In  the  white  man's  world. 

The  avoidance  of  competition  seem  to  be  directly  related  to  the 
self-images  the  Indians  have  and  the  Insecurtly  of  the  Indians  due  to 
their  native  concepts  of  their  culture.  This  my  or  may  not  be  the 
fault  of  Indian  children.  The  images  that  they  have  are  frequently 
Imposed  upon  them.  These  notions  are  stereotypes  that  other  pupils  In 
the  classroom  or  even  the  teacher  or  members  of  the  comxnlty  may  have. 

At  any  rate,  the  Images  may  exist  at  a very  early  age.  If  the  Indian 
children  are  not  allowed  to  reshape  their  Images  In  preschool  or  early 
school  years,  they  may  conclude,  MI'm  just  an  Indian  anyway,  so  what 
does  It  matter  If  I try  or  not." 

This  kind  of  apathy  and  defeatist  thinking  seem  to  perpetuate 
Itself.  Most  Indian  children  In  school  have  poor  self-images  as  well 
as  a problem  of  toamunl eating  on  the  same  level  as  their  non-Indian  class- 
mates. They  remain  shy  and  do  not  make  new  friends  easily.  In  the  class- 
room they  are  uncomfortable  and  do  not  volunteer  answers  even  when  they 
are  well  prepared.  Outside  of  the  classroom,  during  the  recess  or 
lunch  period,  they  seek  the  security  of  other  Indian  children  and  thus 
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segregate  themselves  from  the  non- Indian  students.  As  they  grow  older, 
this  segregation  or  alienation  grows  and  It  becomes  ever  no re  difficult 
for  the  Indian  youth  to  identify  where  their  problems  began  and  who  Is 
doing  the  persecuting  the  Indians  feel  so  strongly. 

The  behavior  problems  have  Inevitable  Influence  upon  their  class- 
room performances.  Much  of  the  motivation  for  learning  that  may  have 
been  generated  In  early  years  diminishes  rapidly  from  Intermediate  grades 
on.  The  pattern  of  achievement  levels  off  and  falls  rapidly  behind 
standard  norms.  High  school  dropouts  are  frequent.  A disappointingly 
small  number  of  Indian  children  complete  their  high  school  education. 

New  pre-school  programs  for  Indian  children  may  offer  one  opportunity 
to  bridge  the  two  different  worlds  In  which  many  California  Indians  live. 
Staffs  should  be  trained  to  understand  disadvantaged  children  and  aides 
should  be  selected  from  the  conaunltles  where  the  children  reside.  A 
more  gradual  and  lasting  transition  may  thus  be  effected. 

Those  Indian  students  who  have  accepted  white  middle-class  values 
and  have  developed  the  willingness  to  compete,  become  active  adult  members 
In  that  society.  They  My  or  may  not  have  retained  their  Indian  heritage. 
Same  continue  to  work  closely  with  less  privileged  Indians;  others  are 
absorbed  In  a way  which  leaves  the  fact  that  they  are  Indians  a matter 
of  Incidental  concern. 

For  all  Indians  one  path  to  a productive  adulthood  can  be  found  In 
more  extensive  education  related  to  their  needs  than  that  In  which  they 
participate  today. 


The  teacher  who  understands  the  broad,  over-all  problems  of  the 
Indian  child,  who  Is  an  effective  teacher,  well  versed  In  the  techniques 
of  the  profession,  who  has  done  extensive  work  with  the  peoples  In  the 
coamunlty  where  he  will  work,  and  who  has  the  facility  to  become  an 
accepted  and  respected  part  of  that  comrjnlty,  has  the  best  opportunity 
to  become  a successful  teacher  of  Indian  children. 

Individuals  with  these  characteristics  exist  In  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  state  today.  The  problem  Is  to  find  them  and  to 
recrulv.  them  for  teaching  Indian  children. 

A professional  recruiting  program  was  seen  as  a most  Important  first 
step  In  solving  the  education  problem  which.  In  Its  turn.  Is  the  key  to 
the  Indian's  future.  This  program  could  be  handled  best  by  the  Indian 
people  themselves,  perhaps  working  In  and  through  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  The  recruiters  could  conduct  a continuing  schedule  of 
Interviews  among  the  undergraduate  students  In  the  state  educational 
Institutions  both  actively  to  recruit  teachers  for  the  school  districts 


VI . If  You  Could  Improve  the  Education  of 
Teachers  of  Indian  Children,  what  would  You  Recommend? 
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with  a high  number  of  Indian  students  and  also  to  make  the  students  and 
the  Institutions  aware  that  the  field  of  Indian  education  Is  available 
to  them  as  a specialized  career. 

Direct  Involvement  of  pre-service  students  In  projects  within 
communities  where  Indian  children  reside  could  be  a valuable  recruit- 
ment aid.  Inserylce  opportunities  within  local  districts  to  produce 
curricular  materials  or  to  engage  In  research  activities  related  to 
advanced  degrees  would  also  prove  to  he  additional  inducements  for 
recruitment. 

To  supplement  this  recruiting,  the  participants  recommended  that 
a booklet  be  prepared  In  each  county  having  school  districts  with  a 
high  proportion  of  Indian  students.  This  booklet  would  be  an  In-depth 
report  citing  culture,  specific  problems,  history  and  the  economic 
situation  of  the  area.  In  effect,  the  booklet  would  be  a social 
studies  "textbook"  relating  to  that  particular  region  and  could  be 
used  as  a study  guide  by  prospective  students  who  had  selected  the 
field  of  Indian  education.  The  general  feeling  was  that  such  a 
booklet  would  In  Itself  not  be  as  effective  as  a workshop  or  Inservice 
education  program,  but  would  be  more  effective  than  having  the  teacher 
enter  the  area  with  little  background. 

It  was  noted  on  many  occasions,  however,  that  all  Californians  need 
to  be  better  Informed  about  the  rich  cultural  background  of  American 
and  California  Indian  cultures  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Europeans. 
Teaching  materials  should  be  provided  which  give  an  honest  picture 
of  Indian  life  and  personality  strengths  so  that  Indian  children  need 
not  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  self  concept  of  being  "just  an  Indian." 
White  children  need  to  be  Informed  of  both  the  good  qualities  ard  of  the 
less  noble  traits  and  actions  of  their  own  ancestors.  That  Is,  a 
balanced  history  of  the  conquest  of  America,  might  contribute  greatly 
to  the  citizenship  education  of  all  Californians. 

Another  recomnendatlon  for  the  participants  was  that  each  teacher 
Interested  1,*  working  with  Indian  children  should  be  able  to  help 
them  form  future  occupational  goals.  Conflicting  views  were  noted  with 
regard  to  the  dropout  problem  and  vocational  training.  It  was  urged  on 
the  one  hand  that  this  rate  be  reduced  through  more  relevant  schooling. 

On  the  other  hand  It  was  suggested  that  the  Indian  children  should  be 
given  vocational  guidance  early  so  that  when  they  leave  school , they 
will  have  the  means  of  supporting  themselves.. 

, ...  ' . . * K 

The  recommendations  for  summer  workshops,  preemployment  workshops 
In  Individual  school  districts,  and  inservice  education  programs  made 
In  previous  sections  were  Introduced  again  in  answering  this  fifth 
question.  These  recommendations  appear  to  be  the  most > Important  element 
In  Improving  the  education  of  teachers  of  California  Indian  children. 

VII  . Conference  Summary  ...  .. s 
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The  general  consensus  of  the  conference  participants  was  that 
California  Indians  have  achieved  less  in  formal  education  than  other 
Californians  even  though,  in  most  cases,  the  facilities  for  Indian 
and  non-Indian  students  are  substantially  the  same.  p»e  consensus 
reinforces  and  supports  the  February,  1966,  Report  of  the  State 
Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Strong  feelings  were  expressed  at  the  conference  that  all 
individuals  sharing  the  responsibility  of  formal  education  for  Indian 
children  need  to  engage  in  extensive  dialogue  about  the  educational  needs 
of  Indian  children.  Particularly,  California  Indian  adults  should 
pi ay  a much  more  active  role  in  this  dialogue. 

All  participants  agreed  that  the  need  for  positive  self-images 
for  Indian  children  was  of  paramount  Importance  within  the  school  setting. 
There  was  real  concern,  however,  on  how  these  self-images  should  be 
formed.  Within  California  there  are  many  diverse  groups  of  Indians. 

These  groups  Include  those  singularly  different  from  the  culture  around 
them  and  who  maintain  Indian  traditions  of  the  past,  those  jho  are  living 
apart  is  Indian  ethnic  groups  but  who  have  lost  contact  with  their 
Indian  past,  and  those  known  as  Indians  who— with  varying  degrees  of 
identification— live  in  urban  centers.  Each  group  may  require  a different 
provision  for  its  educational  needs. 

Many  expressed  the  view  that  further  clarification  is  needed  of  the 
extent  to  which  educational  problems  of  Indians  are  peculiar  to  that 
ethnic  group,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  cormon  to  members  of 
impoverished,  socially  disadvantaged  .roups  in  modern  urban-suburban 
society  Dissemination  of  information  about  existing  research  data 
is  also  needed.  A relevant  question  is  whether  current  compensatory 
education  methods  are  simply  not  being  applied  to  schools  attended  by 
Indians,  or  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian  children. 

Programs  for  Improvement  of  education  for  Indian  children  in 
California  should  be  directed  in  at  least  five  ways: 


(1)  The  involvement  of  Indian  adults  in  a series  of  conferences 
to  determine  what  cultural  emphases  they  desire  in  the  edu- 
cation of  thair  children.  To  this  end  the  Indians  in  atten- 
dance at  the  conference  formed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  follow 
up  the  positive  suggestions  coming  out  of  the  discussion 
sessions.  Specifically,  an  eight  member  committee  is  to 
recomnend  to  the  State  Legislature  that  funds  be  provided 
to  Implement  the  suggestions  of  the  conference;  to  work  toward 
establishment  of  future  conferences  involving  more  Indian 
people;  to  study  ways  and  means  of  financing  educational 
programs  for  Indian  children;  .Mid  to  investigate  ways  and 
means  of  gathering  and  disseminating  resource  material  for 
teachers  of  Indian  children  and  other  teachers. 

(2)  Inservice  education  program  for  teachers  of  Indian  children  at 
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the  local  level,  utilizing  extension  services  from  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  involving  Indian  adults,  teachers  and 
administrators  within  one  or  several  closely  related  school 
districts. 


(3)  Preservice  and  inservice  programs  for  teachers  In  selected 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  utilizing  course  work  In 
anthropology  and  history  of  California  Indians,  as  ' as 
work  in  social  psychology,  and  summer  institutes  which 
emphasize  teaching  techniques  and  which  should  be  held  near 
the  centers  of  Indian  population. 


(4)  New  innovations  designed  to  facilitate  the  recruitment  of 

teachers  for  schools  with  Indian  pupils  are  vitally  needed. 
These  Innovations  might  include  offering  salary  incentives, 
offering  Intensive  In-the-fleld  preservice  experiences 
similar  to  those  of  the  Peace  Corps,  or  offering  opportunities 
for  Inservice  involvement  In  curricular  development  or 
research  activities. 


(51  Greater  utilization  of  compensatory  education  and  anti -poverty 
funds  within  the  local  school  district  on  behalf  of  Indian 
children.  School  boards  and  Indian  associations  should  be 
provided  complete  lists  of  special  federal  and  state  aid 
programs  at  earlier  dates  than  they  now  seem  to  be  ava}1ab1®vc 
It  was  felt  that  the  new  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  Indians 
as  well  as  non-Indian,  can  stimulate  teachers,  administrators, 
and  school  boards  to  search  for  innovative  educational  proce- 
dures . 
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Sw  Francisco 

148 

Sm  Jtipta 

*4 

San  Luis  Obispo 

40 

Sw  Ibtao 

116 

Santa  Barbara 

78 

Santa  Clara 

308 

Santa  Cruz 

38 

Shasta 

333 

Sierra 

18 

Siskiyou 

304 

Solano 

85 

Sonow 

307 

Stanislaus 

98 

Sutter 

17 

Tebaw 

46 

.Trinity 

29 

Tulare 

271 

Twlwne 

65 

Venture 

89 

Vole 

58 

Yuba 

62 

TOTAL 

12.138 

[Editor's  note:  it  Is  vary  cl  oar  that  teachers.  Mho  Mere  largely 
responsible  for  assigning  ethnic  designations  In  this  census,  are 
not  able  to  Identify  their  U.S.-born  Indian  students  In  urban  areas. 


Francisco  reported  only  148  Indian  pupils  In  spite  of  the 
residence  of  sow  600  native  California  Indians  and  several  thousand 
out-of-state  Indians  there.] 


B.  Certificated  personnel: 


Teachers 

Principals,  assistant  principals 
or  college  adnlnlstrators 
Other  certificated 


184 

15 

11 


C.  Districts  reporting  nore  than  100  Indian  pupils  (other  than  adults) 

Bishop  Union  Elowntary,  Inyo 
Del  Norte  County  Unified 
Eureka  City  Schools,  Hunboldt 
Klanath-Trlnlty  Unified,  Hunboldt 
Los  Angeles  City  Unified 
Montebello  Unified,  Los  Angeles 

Angeles  v . 

fa  *' -'-V 

City  Elawntary 


o 

ERIC 
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Round  Volley  Unified.  Mendocino 

Son  Diego  City  Unified 

Son  Pronplsco  unified 

S on  Pesguel  Volley  unified,  luperlel 

Sente  Rose  Elementary  end  High  School.  Sonono 

Uhl  oh  unified.  Mendocino 

0.  Districts  reporting  between  76  end  99  Indlon  pupils  (other  then 
edelts): 


Donning  Unified.  Riverside 
Bishop  Union  High.  Inyo 
Foil  River  Joint  Unified.  Shoste 
Fresno  City  Unified 
Lskeport  unified.  Lofce 
Los  Angeles  City  Junior  Colleges 
Mt.  Dleblo  Unified.  Centre  Costs 
Hoodies  Unified.  Sen  Bemsrdlno 
Son  Jeclnto  Unified.  Riverside 

E.  Districts  reporting  between  50  and  75  Indian  pupils  (other  then 
adults): 


Alpine  County  unified' 

*rcata  Union  High.  Humboldt 

Auberry  Union  Eloamntory.  Fresno 

Clovis  Unified.  Fresno 

Garden  Grove  lAilfled.  Ordnge 

Happy  Camp  Union  Elementary.  Siskiyou. 

Hayward  Unified 

Kern  County  Joint  Union  High 

Lohe  Pine  Unified.  Inyo 

Mariposa  County  Untf  led 

Marysville  Joint  Unified 

McKInleyvIlle  Union  Elementary.  Humboldt 

North  Fork  Elementary.  Madera 

Palermo  Union  Elementary.  Butte 


Richmond. Unified  ; -«r-  : 

Riverside  Cltyr  Unified 
San  Jose  City  Unified 
San  Juan  Unified.  Sacramento 
Shgsta;  Union  High  - • ■ j 

i»1erre,  Jo1pt: Union  High , , fresno 


Stockton 


Unified 
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Exhibit  2 


Published 


"LAND  OF  THE  OAKS" 
by  JAMES  HARLOW 


Reprinted 

19SS 


19S3  by 
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Unified 
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District 


EVALUATION 


* 


and 

19S9  .Edition 


1959  here 
Evaluated 


Submitted  by  die  American  Indian  Historical  Society,  an  All- 
Indian  educational,  cultural,  and  historical  trrganisation, 
with  headquarters  as  a national  Society,  at  Tlw  Chautauqua 
House,  1451  Masonic  Avenue. 

GENERAL:  This  book  contains  no  factual  material  concerning  the  American 
Indian  in  the  Oakland  area.  No  sources  are  quoted.  No  references  are 
given.  No  evidence  is  submitted  to  support  the  propaganda  material  con- 
tained therein.  It  purports  to  be  a departure  "to  some  extent,  from  the 
usual  social  studies  textbook  in  that  it  is  light  and  conversational  in 
approach;  it  deals  with  the  anecdotal  and  humorous  phases  of  local  history, 
as  well  as  the  factual;  and  it  is  colored  in  places  so  as  to  secure  more 
dramatic  reading . " (Preface) 

This  statement  appears  to  be  a plea  for  the  reader's  indulgence  as  to  any 
possible  errors  contained  in  the  book.  The  approach  is  not  merely  Ught. 

It  is  facetious  in  the  extreme.  Such  an  approach  is  ill  suited  to  such  a 
subject  as  the  Indians  of  America  as  to  their  role  in  our  Wstcxy.  Especlalls 
when  it  is  tinctured  with  outright  misinterpretation.  Of  Indian  Ip  and  history 
To  display  prejudice  is  bad  enough.  But  to  try  and  bet  funny  about  it  adds 
insult  to  error.  .i  : ^ - * 


a)  "They  (the  Indians)  liked  the  land  for  the  same  reason  the  animals 
had.  The  weather  was  warm  and  comfortable i There  wa s plenty  of 
food  for  everybody." 

The  comparison  between  "Indians  and  An^mals"isd<6gi&ding 
to  the  Indians  as  a people,  as  a race'/  bnd  ds  ii^  . 

All  human  beings  have  "animal"  instincts 'and  needs'.  Yet 
textbooks  do  not  make  such  comparisons  about  other  peoples. 

b)  "They  built  their  village  around  a little  creek  they  named  Temescal . 
Today  the  creek  is  known  as  Lake  Temescal." 

The  word  Temescal  is  notan  Indian  word  of  California  linguistic 
origin.  It  is  an  Aztec  word  adopted  by  the  Spanish. 


a)  "These,  early  Indians  were  often  called  Digger  Indians  . They  were 
called  "diggers"  because  the  women  and  children  were  always  digging 
around  in  the  ground  for  seeds  and  bugs . The  Lugs  werie  roasted  and 
salted  and  eaten.  They  were  very  delicious , if  you  happen  to  like 
roasted  bugs . " v ; 


Page  16: 


Pane  17: 
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It  is  assumed  that  this  statement  was  designed  to  evoke 
indulgent  laughter.  But  further  consideration  will  reveal 
that  such  a device  is  one  engendering  a supremacist  psy- 
chosis in  those  who  find  it  possible  to  laugh  at  such  a dis- 
play of  arrogant  provincialism . It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
author  "meant"  it  to  be  taken  in  that  manner.  It  suffices  to 
damn  it  as  an  insidious  display  of  innate  prejudice  and  in- 
excusable ignorance  in  the  very  image  developed  in  readers . 

No  one  needs  to  be  a gourmet  to  know  about  the  so-called 
"bugs”  eaten  by  the  Indian  people.  One  can  get  the  special 
and  rare  variety  of  grasshoppers  which  the  Indians  enjoyedd 
for  $2  a one-ounce  can  today . Or  snails . Or  certain  insect 
larvae,  highly  prized  by  gourmets.  When  Americans  saw  die 
Indians  eating  tripe,  they  were  disgusted,  ana  called  it 
“savagery."  When  the  Spaniards  saw  the  East  Bay  Indians 
eating  sturgeon  roe,  they  were  horrified  and  called  it  indel- 
icate and  uncivilized . Now  we  call  it  caviar  and  pay  $5  a 
half  pound  for  it. 


What  is  j to  be  “ strange?"  What  is  it  to  be  acceptably 
"normal"  on  the  other  hand?  WHO  is  strange?  Our  own 
Indian  people,  who  lived  well,  simply,  peacefully?  Or  the 
white  Americans , who  make  sophisticated  war  and  play  the 
expert  as  to  the  mores  of  modern  culture?  What  sort  of  a 
smirking ly  self-satisfied  civilization  has  been  made  here  in 
OUR  country,  that  such  insults  may  be  put  in  print  and  fed 
to  young  people  as  "instructional  materials!" 

b)  "The  Digger  Indians  liked  to  take  life  easy." 


There  was  no  such  tribe  as  Digger.  This  is  a term  of  insult 
and  ought  not  to  be  used:.  . 

Indian  life  was  not  "easy, " nor  was  the  native  lazy.  He 
worked -hard  andwell;  and  hada.highly  organized  life,  or 
t.  he  could.nct  have  suiyived.in  decency>  intthaf;  type  of 
■ ; society. and  in  that  environment tr.? >. -pr.u • •>•••  &:■?: * 

c)  "Civilization  develops  only  when  people  -treveLabout- and  learn 
new  things  from  other-  people  ^ The  Digger  -.Indians  .were. happy  with 
things  -the  way  they! were  / !•?* : f si v 

"Digger"  is  an  insulting  term.  ; 


- '• The  oversimplification  a stohaw.civilizationicievelops  i is  V; 

■a C'.-v  impermissible' *in  ^school  use.adheilhdiansvtravelledras'Tar 
as  -Lower ^ Calif cw^vKffrlzona Wand 

. W . newskills  froih  different  tribes . :>Yet  they, didi  note  develop  r;  a 3 
j the  particular  type  ioficivilizationirepresentedbyitheS  Span*^ 
ciards  and  America' 

Pace  18; 


feWi'W  o’?:; 


'■“.JSV'— f ■ »vJS  -W •**:-  V-f*.  s ..•*•**-  ‘-,;t . 

a)<;."When.wihter  camesand^the  cold  winds  s tar  ted  ito  .blow**  they 
covered’  their  boefies  withibigjgobshof’.’mud...-  nTheycleftithe^mud ^on 
all  winter , only  replacing  from  time  to  time  what  had  fallen  off. " 


« 
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This  is  a misinterpretation  of  Indian  customs.  Generally, 
the  body  was  covered  with  mud  In  certain  ceremonies,  in 
certain  rituals,  in  an  effort  to  hide  from  the  white  man's 
depredations,  and  as  a cleansing  agent.  At  no  time  was 
"mud"  utilized  to  keep  the  body  warm,  nor  was  it  ever  left 
on  the  body  for  any  length  of  time. 

East  Bay  Indian  tribes,  as  all  others  in  California,'  were  ex- 
pert  tanners  • They  had  available  to  them « and  freely  utilized, 
all  types  of  skins  . They  owned  blankets  of  rabbit  fur,  otter, 
and  skins  of  other  furred  animals  . They  hunted  local' game 
for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  food,  and  they  traded  for  other 
furs  with  distant  tribes . 


b)  "His  mud-suit  would  just  wash  away  and  leave  him  all  chilly. " 

This  is  supposed  to  be  funny  . It  probably  does  elicit  titters 
among  the  students,  who  thereafter  have  left  in  their  minds 
certain  ideological  elements  of  prejudice  and  racial  suprem- 
acy. But  this  type  of  humor,  which  degrades  a whole  people . 
is  positively  indecent  in  an  educator  and  absolutely  inad- 
missible in  an  educator. 

c)  "The  women  soaked  the  acord  flour  in  water  mixed  with  ashes . This 

took  the  bitter  taste  away  .”  vr 

Ashes' were  not  used  in  taking  the  "bitter  taste  away.  ” The 
process  was  LEAGUING  — one  of  die  outstanding , unique 
achievements  of  the  Indians  Of  California. 


Pace  20: 

a)  "Every  time  you  dig  into  the  ground,  :<yoirare:  like  ly;  to 'bump  into 
something  you  could  use  to  decorate  your  house  on  Halloween." 
jvF,  . •> is**.  5*.* ? 

to  This  refers>to’'the 'multitude^  df^sheil  mounds '(refuse' heaps) 
a’nd-Indiani'burialvgrounds  fexistihg  4n  the  tBay^area  :?  This  is 
an  invitation  to  unqualifiedf'students  tb'goiand  dicpinarch- 
aeological  sites.  It  is  also  an  invitation  to  desecrate  Ind- 
.v . : . V iah  .bdrial’~grounds:!and-cemeiericS  8>  ^dughfofitfds^haslieen 
- done  >already<>~  to/die' sorrow  » of  the  Tndian<pbopl©!  and  ^ttie ’war 
loss  of  priceless  objects  of  antiquity  ^withodf  inducing  a 
project  in  this  direction.  It  is  also  outrageously  in  Jfcjad 


taste. 


b)  "An^Indidn'WHagewah  arrath^vstEangea^kihg^hingic  ftrlbokcd 

like  a?bttnch2dfsbump'SV^boutiflve-(eet^ldgh^^n;the^grq»1^5Cii®hese 


didn't  seem  to  bother  the  Indians . After  ali^rthey iwerev  co^ed  ydth 
mud,  so  they  probably  felt  very  much  at  hbme.";;?V/''^'V.:  ■ 

■ • . / £•"  £; v*/!.  ViS^>  i • : V 7 

What  is  strange?  To  whoni?  The  huts  were  ingerdouoly  con- 
■j a Kawit^lf  ’ Wfvi»s»: Etrei* '.hrahchesrihandrcliv.KTte'mply  : 
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gained  from  a study  of  American  Indian  domiciles , homes , 
and  shelters.  Information  which  EDUCATES  the  student  as 
to  the  remarkable  history  of  mankind.  The  tone  of  light- 
ness and  levity  at  the  close  of  this  statement  is  a literary 
achievement  which  should  be  accorddd  a major  place  in  a 
Handbook  of  Defamation. 

c)  "Temescal  was  the  Indian  word  for  sweat  house. " 

Temescal  is  not  a North  American  Indian  word . 

Page  21: 


a)  ”It  seems  like  an  awfully  complicated  way  of  taking  a bath,  but 
it  was  probably  better  than  no  bath  at  all."  ’ : 

The  steam  bath  is  an  Indian  invention  now  utilized  by  the 
whole  world  . Indians  had  streams  and  lakes  in  which; to 
bathe  and  they  did,  as  often  each  day  as  time  permitted.  ■ 

b)  "If  there  was  any  trouble  with  a neighboring  village,  the  men 
marched  off  to  battle . " 


This  is  another  oversimplification  of  Indian  history  and 
culture.  It  is- so  simple  it  is  wrong.  Only  as:  a last  re- 
sort did  the  East  Bay  Indians  resort  to  "battle  ."  And  then1 
first  of  all,  in  the  event  of  any  "trouble"  they  called  a 
council; and  discussed  the  matter  . - 

c)  ; "The  women , on  the  otherhand,  had  most  of  the  hard  work  to  do. 

Papa  Indian  would  go  out  in'-the  woods  and  kill  a big  deer;  He 'would 
drag  it  home  r drop  it  proudly  at  his  wife1  s feet;  then  his  work  was 
done.  Mama  Indian  had  to  skin  the  deer,  cure  it,  cook  it,  and  figure 
out  some  way  of -making  a new  pair  of  pants  but  of  the  buckskin  for 
pape.  wv  u ^ : 

EVERYBODY  worked  hard:  men,  women  and  children ; Thls  is 
another  vulgarization  of  Indian  life . It  is  degrading  and  r 
: insulting  . And  it  is  so  wrong  a pictureof  Indian  life  , that 

.iv:  >-it  isn't  even  funny;  t ;£!'  ‘ 

d)  "At  the  same  time  she  had  to  keep  an  eye  on  at  least  a half  .dozen 

little  Tndiahs-  who  were  fore ver-  dropping  off  cUff s>;;i<^ettf ng  lbs  t>  or 
catching  whooping  cough:. ; In  her*  spare  . time  enoug! 

acorn;  flour  to^last*  through  -the"  winter^"' ' " ' : ; . - 

Indian  children  were  highly  discipUned  ,;  highly  know^ 

about  the  woods  and:  their  countr  y . They-never  had:whdbping 

cough,  ’which  is;  a white  man*  s/disease  . Acorn  flour, is  rnade 

to  la  st  drd^fbr^^bint^t'iebokihg^KOnly  ^the^bibimf'N 

stored,  and  they  could;  be  stored  for  as  long  as  two  years . The 

Indlan  ingenuity  in  constructingtheirstorage  bins  mighthavevv 

been of  far  more  irteere^tlo the  students  than  thiersilly^ 

■ V:v  i..  ; 7, 


0 
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Page  22: 


a)  "The  Indians  could  neither  read  nor  write." 

NO  people  in  that  state  of  society  had  writing . The  word  "could" 
leads  to  misconceptions.  Neither  could  99%  of  the  Spaniards 
read  and  write,  and  THEY  had  writing.  The  '49'ers  are  estimat- 
ed to  have  been  75%.  illiterate . 


b)  "It  might  be  that  the  Indians  were  so  untidy  that  germs  were  afraid 
of  them.  They  seemed  to  keep  healthy  in  spite  of  the  lives  they  led. 

But  then  their  lives  were  such  that  they  had  plenty  of  good  food, clean 
water,  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  sleep." 

Despite  the  modifying  last  part  of  this  paragraph,  the  introduct- 
ory sentence  is  degrading.  First  of  all,  Indians  were  not  at  all 
"untidy."  No  one  who  has  seen  an  Indian  old-time  hut  or 
shelter  would  believe  that.  The  earth  was  kept  clean.  Every 
smallest  cooking  and  craft  making  utensil  was  in  its  proper 
place  and  ready  for  use  when  needed.  Does  the  author  really 
believe  that  the  porcelain  bathtub  is  the  hallmark  of  culture? 


Page  23: 

a)  "If  an  Indian  got  sick,  he  was  almost  sure  to  die,  since  l.ttle  was 
known  about  the  proper  treatment  of  illness  and  injury  . " 

The  Indian  knowledge  of  medicinal  herbs  and  plants  are  too 
well  known  by  naturalists  and  scientists  to  make  comment  on 
this  inaccuracy.  Indians  had  a longer  life-span  than  the  white 
man  has  today . They  had  few , if  any  diseases  . They  had  a ; 
knowledge ; of  trea ting-  the  . special  conditions  which  might ; . , > . 
threaten  their  health  - such  as; accidents , .eating; improper  foods , 
or  poisonous  snake  bites.  They  had  a superb  knowledge  of  r 
botany.  Diseases  introduced  by  the  white  man,  however,  were 
of  such  a virulent  nature  that  Indian  methods  were  incapable  of 
treating  the m . ;$>.?•>  *oi*V: . 

b)  "He  would  wear  a horrible  false  face,  sing  spooky  songs , and  do 
weird  dances  , all  of  which  were  guaranteed  to  scare  the  wite  out  of 
any  evil  spirit.  " 

This  description  of  shamanistic  methods  is;incorrect<and:  de-‘< 
grading . It  displays  ignorance,  of  the  Indian  religious  customs  . 
Too,  what  is  "weird ? " What  is  ."strange Modern  women* s r-r 
painted  faces  are  "weird"  to  Indians  even  today. 

^ sf}.i Vi*  v-5»- !*  ^ ?_> 

.1  s " ' This  story  is  not  a legend  ^ tribe 


P6g6  2Sl  r .* 3. uVisi  . *v * I !h* 

a)  "Communication  and  transportation . The  Indians  didn?  tibpiher  much 
with  either  of  these  important 


The  trade  routs  of  the  California  and  other  western  Indians;  are 
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too  well  known  to  give  citations  confirming  that  they  had  long 
and  well-established  routes  - taking  them  hundreds  of  miles 
to  other  tribal  lands  for  purposes  of  trade  and  ritual.  Settlers 
who  stole  Indian  land  made  war  upon  our  people  have  good 
reason  to  know  thfe  Indian  system  of  communication,  which 
were  superb  for  that  day  and  under  those  conditions . 

b)  "The  chief  would  send  out  a boy  with  six  small  pebbles  to  give  to 

each  of  the  other  chiefs . " 

No  pebbles  were  used.  Knotted  strings  were  generally  used, 
as  well  as  other  devices. 


Page  26; 

a)  "If,  for  example , a house  caught  fire , all  the  Indians  would  run 
over  to  help  people  get  out.  Then  they  would  all  stand  around  chatting 
pleasantly  and  watching  the  house  bum.  After  the  fire,  they  would  all 
help  clean  up  the  mess  and  start  to  build  a new  house." 


FIRE.  was. one  thing  under  supreme  control  of  the  Indian  people. 
Forests  were  scrupulously  protected  against  spontaneous  fires 
by  controlled  burning.  The  accidental  fires  of  Indian  homes  was 
practically  unknown.  They  would  hardly  be  likely  to  "stand 
around"  in  the  event  of  such  a fire.  The  entire  village  and  all 
surrounding  villages  would  be  out  en  masse  immediately  , to 
control  such  a disaster . ^ 

b)  "The  men  of  the  village  were  the  policemen  and  the  soldiers . It 
was  their  job  to  protect  the  village , women,  and  children,  from  all 
dangers . •••  • 

There  were  no  policemen,  and  no  group  or  individual  had  that 
role  to  play  in: ancient  Indian  life,  as  well  as  before  white 
intrusion.  //•  x ,>.-V  /•;•/.  •••■•..'  5 • • 

There  were  no  soldiers  in  the  East.  Bay  Indian  tribes .; 

Page  28: 

a)  "They  never  tried  to  make  their  villages  more  beautiful.  They  never 
bothered  to  learn  newer,  better  ways,  of  doing  things . 

' -ary.*.' 

They  had.-the  whole  ,c>»mtry  FILLED  with  the  beauty  of  God 
and  nature,  i Their,  hills  i clean  and  MAINTAINEP  by  themselves , 
were  beautiful. to  behold . Their.rneadows , streams,  valleys 
; and  forestsivwere  the  most-  beautiful  In  all  rthe  world.  They  •. 
r.  : LIVED  and.  thrived,: in  a U. this vteautyi-  They;  appreciated 

loved  it,  preserved  it,  cared  fon-it^  cherished  it,  and  enhanced 
it.  Care  of  the  forests  . streams  and  meadows  is  ah  Indian  art 
only  now  acquiring  appreciation.  Conservation  was  an  Indian 
mode  bf  lifC.ohly?h6w:; being  ^considered  as  the,  most  effective-^ 
method  of  .preserving  purremaiiiing  natural  beauties.Seewhat;: 
we  have  madie  it  possible  for  you  to  HAVE  - and  look:  what'  you: . 
have  done  with  it! 


v;- 


it 
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Indians  had  an  AVID  taste  for  knowledge.  They  continual  ly 
developped  their  knowledge  of  the  woods,  shrubs,  flowers, 
bushes,  tree  plants.  They  had  a knowledge  of  botany  un- 
equalled in  that  day  and  age  . They  had  a name  for  each 
plant,  leaf,  berry,  flower,  tree.  And' all  the  varieties  of 
each  of  thes**  received  its  own  name  in  each  Indian  tongue. 


Their  languages  were  complex,  capable  of  a multitude  of 
shades  of  meaning  and  inflection,  rivalling  the  English 
tongue  in  many  respects  . 

b)  "They  went  further  back  into  the  wilderness  where  they  could  be 
by  themselves . ” 

They  were  DRIVEN,  and  PUSHED,  and  HOUNDED  out  of  their 
lands  and  homes  by  the  whites  — Spaniard.,  Mexican,  and 
American.  This  is  a matter  of  record/  which  has  resulted  in 
litigation.'  This  litigation  has. produced  volumes  of  evidence 
proving  exactly  which  areas  the  Indian  lived  in  and  possessed, 
according  to  tribe.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Kroeber  and  Dr.  Heizer 

gave  evidence  and  testimony  under  oath  to  this  effect. 

Page  29: 

"If  the  white  man  had  not  cOme  to  this  part ! of  the  country,  the  Indians 
would  have  gone  on  living  peacefully  through ‘the-  years  , " sitting  along- 
side their  mud  houses,  eating  clams  and  throwing  the  shells  on  top  of 
grandpa's  grave . " . ... 

If  the  white  man  had  not  come  add  driven  us  out  of  our  lands 
and  our  homes , we  would  have  developed,  in  the  next  hund— - 
red  years,  a unique  and  most  progressive  state  of  society . 
Probably  without  porcelain;  bathtubs , - television  rsets";  and 
sophisticated- wars.  But  certainly  a life  well  suited  to  the 
human  being  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  nature  . • .v- 

This  is  a slanderous 'Statement,  degrading . and  the  picture 
made  of  the  Indian  family  is  inaccurate  in  every  respect. 


SUMMARY: 


The  mass  of  materia ls  wh ic h is  readily  available  about  the  Indians  of 
,k.  A. 3,03  ha/  tint  even  Hspn  touched  nor  utilized 
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artifacts,  history , and  .evidences  «&j£he| 
life  and  culture  of  the"Ani^i<& 

TO  PROMOTE  the  culture /feducatiori  and 
general  welfare  of  the  American  IncUan;^; 

TO  PROMOTE  &e  cbn  of  rating 

resf^urces  ,?;to  preseiver  the  remaihirig;;^ 
beautiful  aspects  of  our  cbuntxy 

TO  MAKE  KNOWN  the  achievements  of 
eminent  Indians  in  every  field  v of  en- 
deavor and  in  every  walk  of  life  • 

TO  CORRECT  the  misrepresentations  and 
misinterpretations  of  Indian  life,  cust- 
oms and  religion,  \ \ 

The  Society  is  a nationwide  organiza  - 
tion.  Activities  and  programs  include: 

PubUbatlbn  of  the  I^IftN  HISTORIAN . 

The 

all  Indian  newspapers  without  cost. 

The  OHLONE  INDIAN  MEMORIAL,  an 
ancient  Indian  burial  ground  and  con- 
secrated cemet  erir;f:restprodr  : to  beauty 
and  sacred  memory.  In  Fremont , Calif , 

INDIAN  ARCHIVE S • & LIB^  the 

scholars  working  on  the  j^stc^^^  and 
culture  of  the  American  Indian, 

The  AMERICAN  IND^N  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTERr  classes  i t.f  onims  and 

e ducati onal  activitie  s for  the  Indian  * 
people , and  all  interested  persons  who 
to  learn  about  the  Indian, 


• • /•<:  • ,v^^'tThis.  organi sation  is  fully  nonpolitical , 

xL  Copyright^A^  meric kn  Indr  ^ -^nonpartisan,  and  nonprofit . Applicat- 

‘25  {an ' TncorDbrated.  No  V - <4 
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THE  STUDY  BEGINS 


IN  MAY,  1966,  the  American  Indian  Historical  Society 
met  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  an 
effort  to  have  the  textbooks  corrected,  as  they  refer  to 
the  role  of  the  Indian  in  American  and  California  history . 


As  a restrlt  of  this  meeting,  a' committee  of  Indian  people 
was  set  up,  which  began  a complete  study  of  all  text- 
books then  in  use.  This  study  later  broadened  to  include 
the  textbooks  being  offered  for  adoption . / 

A COMPREHENSIVE  report  was  made  to  the  Curriculum  Commission. 
Two  more  statements  were  made  to  the  State  Curriculum  Commission 
by  representatives  of  the  Society.  And  finally,  a statement  was 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  concerning  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  misinterpretation,  misunderstanding,  and  flagrant  errors 
concerning  Indian  history  and  culture,  abounding  in  the  textbooks* 

Here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  who  must  still  utilize  these 
textbooks  - since  they  are  in  for  five  to  seven  or  eight  years  - is 
the  Indian  evaluation  of  the  textbooks  now  in  use  and  recently 
adopted. 


It  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  each  book  now  being  used 
in  the  schools  of  California.  Too,  it  is  realized  that 
many  districts  make  their  own  adoptions . More  often 
than  not,  die  books  adopted  prove  toshaye  errors ,;  and 
misinterpretations  oflndian  history  and  culture.  ; • 


It  is  thought  thatthese  critiques  of  some  of  the  books  may  help 
guide  the  teacher  - at  least  help  correct  false  stateraents.in  the 
teacher's  mind  — and  at  most,  help  her  give  the  pupil  a correct 
understanding  of  the  Xndianinour  history. 


The  American  Indian  Historical  Society  looks  forward  to  a 
long  period  of  providing  publications  for  use  in  the  schools, 
pictures  and  maps , textbooks  for^  supplementary 
use,  and  instructional  materials  to  put: on  tha  bones 
of  educational  methodology . £ ' j V f 1;  : •;K' ;;-- 

The  matter  of  adopting  a C&TERIA  in  adoptions  of  textbooks  about 
Indians,  will  come  lip  in  two  years.  By  that  time , it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  information  available  to  the  teachers , 
so  that  books  which  peddle  misinterpretations  and  falsifications 
nhwnt  history  and  culture  f will  FAIL  of  adoption. 
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C£KTAJ>J  TH^TBOOXSi 
ERRORS  ARE  LJSTHD 

CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  DAYS,  by  Helen  Bauer,  Doubleday  & Co. 

This  is  the  first  book  that  engaged  our  attention.  While 
it  is  not  a state  adoption,  the  book  has  been  adopted  by  many 
districts. 

This  book  contains  distortions  of  Indian  life  , misinfor- 
mation about  Indian  life,  and  misconceptions  about  the  history, 
culture  and  the  present  situation  of  the  American  Indian  in  this 
state . 

The  distortions  and  misinterpretations  of  Indian  life , 
existing  in  this  book,  generally  arise  because  of  a failure  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Indians  of  California  were  extremely  varied  in 
their  customs , traditions , languages  and  life,  depending  upon 
their  tribe,  their  band,  and  their  family  . 

Here  is  an  exact  criticism,  by  chapter  and  in  quotations,  of  the 
errors  found  in  CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  DAYS. 


Page  20:  "Actually  the  word  'tribe'  meant  very  little 
to  them.  If  asked,  they  might  not  have  been  able  to 
tell  to  which  group  or  tribe  they  belonged.  In  those 
very  early  years,  they  all  seemed  to  belong  to  one 
people  with  many  families. " 

In  other  sections  of  this  book,  the  author  says  that  the  Indians 
were  "probably  varied , " different  as  to  customs . Our  readers 
and  evaluators,  three  of  whom  were  schoolteachers,  were  unable 
to  reconcile  this  approach  with  .responsible  teaching  methodology 
and  responsible  teaching  philosophy.  ' o 

It  is  a well-substantiated  fact,  that  from  the  beginning  of  their 
history  as  a people!  ,.-  the  Indians  knew  their  tribe  * band  and  fam- 
ily, and  lived  within  the  cultural  structure  of  their.tribe.  . This 
was  the  very  foundation  of  their  culture,  social  structure,  and 
economy;  - : ■ ,;A ' V- ' •;  • : ‘ ;-v!  v 

Page  28:  "The  first  .white-  settlers  who  came  to  California 
called  the  Indians  "cogger  ".Indians . if:  "v  . < / v'/ii  f 

The  first^white  teettlers:  were  ^Spaniards ./  There-i  s.»np.-  e^dbhca- . ^ ;i 
whatever  that  they  ever  referred  to  the  Indiansiaa;>“Diggeica^^^  '' 


♦.  ; ; ; Page  8.1  Si^'A'fay^ite  Jndian  dance  -ityaar'th© 

- K i >•;  The,  men  j^inte.^  themselves 

The  Ghost  Dance  was- a relatively  m^eh^inenifestatlon^xlt^^ 
religious  and  spiritualr.perempny  <>  Ij&fjiJayi^^ 

span  of  life/  and  very  little  influence . Only  in  certain  areas  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  was  it  practiced  even  for  a short  time  . 
The  description  of  the  Ghost  Dance  is  completely  inaccurate . 

The  only  type  of  dance  which  flits  this  strange  description  is  the 
comic  dance  done  by  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 
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See  A. L.  Kroeber  "The  Ghost  Dance,  " pages  17,32. 

Page  122:  "Spain  knew  that  the  Indians  living  in  Calif- 
ornia would  have  to  be  taught  to  be  friendly  before  any- 
thing else  could  be  done. " , T : 

The  Spaniards  would  not  have  lasted  a week,  had  the  Indians  NOT 
been  friendly.  Despite  one  or  two  brief  skirmishes  with  Indians 
who  felt  their  lands  had  been  invaded  (as  indeed  they  had  been)  , - 

most  of  the  California  Indians  were  friendly..  ■ 

See  Font's  Complete  Diary,  editor  IP. EV  Bolton ; page  256: 

" Everywhere  they  appearedto  us  to-be  gentle  and  friendly,1  andi^-  -'  -5 
they  did  not  seem  to! be  very  warlike7. " - . 

See  S.F.  Cook,  in  sworn  testimony  before  the  Indian  Court  of  _ 

Claims , published  in  Petitioners'  Brief,  page  62,  Docket:Nosi31,37: 
"On  their  first  appearance s among  new  tribe s a nd  'Subtribes  ^ t :yT 

exploring  expeditions  found  the  nativespeacoful  and  inclincd^yto  -b'e-^ 
friendly  P ^ V i The  customary  hospita lity  wa s shown;  preserite  *;-wereeff"; 
exchanged,  and  the  gospel  was: heard  from  the  priests  with  sympathy.5 
As  party  followed  party,  however,  and  the  natives  saw  their  people 
drawn  off  to  the  miss  ions  ror  heard  more  and  more  tales  of  mission 
life,  their  first  favorable  impression  changed’ to  one  of  hostility  and  - 


fear." 


<9/U  .rtetrfj 
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See,  Dr.  C . Hart  Msrriam , ethnologist,  biologist,  author - Cited 
in  April,  1959,  before  Indian  Claims  Commission  brief,  pages  ZJ.* 

22.  Petitioners  Reply  Brief , Dockets  37 ; 3li  under  oatb: 

••For  about  38  years  I have  been  platting  the  distribvt  ion  of  Calif 
omia  tribes  on  large  scale  maps  and  years  ago  found  that  there  is 
not  an  acre  of  land  in  the  State  of  California  that  did  not  belong  to 
Indian  tribes ' ...  Many  pe ople  imagine  that  the  California' Indians 
are  nomadic,  like  the  Plains  Indians,  that  they  wandered  from  place 
to  place.  That  is  not  the  ease,  as  every  ethnologist  knows.  In 
C a lifomia'  the  various  tribe  s have  def  ixiite  ^tracts  of '•land , theboun- 


C a lif omia'  the  various  tribes  have  def inite  tracts  of '•land,  the  boun- 
daries  of  which  are  als  fixed  as  the  boundaries  Of  our  States  and 
counties  .’  An  Indian  of  one' tribe  'would  hot  dare  enter-  the  territory 
of  another  tribe  unless  under  circumstances  of  mutual  agreement' Or 
except  in  pursuit  of  a wounded  animal  , which  he  was  allowed  to 
follow  f dr  a certain  distance . Hd  would  ncf  pick  manzardta;  berife  s 
or  'gather  a ba  s ket-^bf  a corn  s % j or  shoot  5iiydeer  or  'rabbit  or:  quail 
in  the  territory1  of  aridther  tribe  / ;.hbr  catch  a fish  in  any  of ‘their- ; ; 
waters 


•■The  tribal  boundaries  Were  definite  and  ttior oughly ; understood  in 
former  year s .by  eyery he.mber  pf  the  tribe  men  r-^yo men -children . 

See  A . I..  Kroeber , anthropologist  i cited  before  Indim  Claims  Comm- 


ission brief , page  30,  dockets  31,37,.  imder oath.  ..*1= 

"We  khdw  the'  California  Ihdialns  owned  Callfprnia  before  the  white 


man  w,as  here  and  whether*,  a particular  boundary  runs  here  or 
a hundred  yards  ’this  way  or  five  miles  dif f erently ; .. it  doesn  t 
er.  If  "A"  doesn't  own  this,  why  then  "B"  owneid  iti " 


turns 

matt- 


Li'Vrf.ii 


Page  45,'bn  adorn',  copkihg:  ‘ : ''mehjfiie  still  babbling 

hot  mush;  whs  ready  ;tb!  be  .dti opddr’lh|^hy  fea^^4fihgers 


J^ithmrhotdr 


_ _ *and  £eateri^with  muss el— S-- — 

or  liSro  SpooniV'iw.  ^ s 

area  * • No  lndian  had  a ’fifiger  specialiy-’sxiitable  for  burning  or 
boiling  in  acorn.  This  is  another  "cute^  remark ,-npt  appropriate 

■ -'hoiip  ’xsfssm  *£cf  afejy. 


salmis  e 


*w  W pa^©v 2 €lif^*'Thb:Thbi^  Idbhs  ,^jiSst  as  they 


: ‘build':  "•  rs.  Allot rme  inquans  naa-suafyui-  - ^ 

These  last  two  state  me  nta  bear  s cxutiJiy . There  were  just-as  many 


:e  were 


"low  os^e'iajllieuu^-Aa 
omia , was  a lower  form  of  life  . 


.^ieilst— 

....  f '■  1 ‘ < 

ansrSwere  a 
^Ttfe’-hair'  • 
shS&*%ie  


Page  39:  "The  beds  the  Indians  used  were  probably  npt 


O 
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Question:  To  WHOM  were  the  beds  not  comfortable?  , If  their 
beds  were  uncomfortable,  the  Indians  would  have  devised 
other  ways  of  sleeping.  Actually,  their  beds  were  made  of ' 
pine  boughs , grasses,  or  matted  materials . 

Page  12 : "No  one  taught  them  how  to  sew  or  cook', . 
plant  or  build . Nature  and  a little  work  took  care  of 
their  daily  needs . " . vp. 


Question:  How  did  they  make  mocassins  if  they,  didn't  know  how 
to  sew  with  rawhide  ? How  chd  they  make = 

and  drinks  , if  they  could  not  cook?.  How  did  they  plant  mip^Ons  , 
squash?.  ■ ■ . ■ . . v? 

See:  Studies  of  California  Indians , by  C . Hart  Merriaih/  page 
67 . See  Di  Strong:  "Aboriginal  Society  in  Southern.  Califoirnua . " 
See , S. F . ' Cook,  all  writings . See  also  Franz  Boas,  L..  .,  ;v;.r 
Kroeber , " Robert  Helzer  among  others'": 

to 


Page  75:  "One  can 
find  all  the  materials  needed  for  basket  making;  wcmen  . 
wandered  through  the  woods  near  the  village  looking  for  " 
grasses,  roots , and  stems  useful  for.. basket: designs . " ..  , 

The  Indians  knew  exactly  where  . to  go  in  bld  ‘thnes  , for  their  .7 
basket  materials , their  foods  , seeds , and  stems;.  They, knew;  : 
their  land  and  its  boundaries , their  l'fp6d  gathering  a?eas , and 
their  basket  materials  areas.  ri\S'  PP  ..  '•  7/ 

,,  Page  105:  "The  'Indian  heaven',  would  be  a, place  where 
there  was  plenty -of .time,  to  sleep , to  danced  ahd  to  have 
all  the  food  they  wanted  to  eat . " •• 


. ....  s,  stories , .. 

.:  7-i-  ..,  eers  - these  are^jall  that|remaih:as:a:;record  of^.that  time. 


-sv- 


■"  • h-=. 
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CALIFORNIA  INFORMATION  ALMANAC,  Adolph  Stone,  editor. 
Published  by  E.V.  Sail  tore,  8th  grade  supplementary,  state  adop- 
tion. 

This  book  is  in  general  use  as  a source  of  information  about 
California.  Having  become  a state  adoption,  it  is  generally 
taken  for  granted  it  MUST  be  correct  in  every  respect . How- 
ever, like  certain  encyclopedia,  it  contains  errors  about  the 
American  Indian. 

Page  2,  second  paragraph,  1st  column:  "Inland  groups  were 
nomadic;  northern  and  coastal  groups  were. . . ." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any.  California  tribes  were  nomadic . 


Page  2 , third  paragraph  at . end , 1st'  column:  '"These  Indians 
lived  in  the  Channel  Island  and  coastal  regions  when  Calif- 
ornia was  discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  1542 . " 

There  were  Indians  in  California  at  least  20, 000  years  before  (and 
new  information  states  as  far  back  as  60 , OOfl  years)  Cabrillo  was 
bom.  It  is  as  though  to  state  that  California  did  not  exist  until 
"discovered"  by  someforeigner.  Indians  always!  are  insulted  by 
this  sort  of  description,  . . 


Page  2 and  3,  last  line  of  page  2,  first  line,  page  3:  "Chief si 
were  civil  officers  ..."  .....  .i-i 

Chiefs  were  titular  heads  of  families,  clans  and  tribes,  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  tribal  headmen  and  the  people.  There  was  no  "civil" 
government  andthetermis  wrong  for  a society  in  that  early  state  . 

In  some  tribes  the  "chiefs  had -more  influence’ in  aff^  tribe  ‘ , 

than  inothers.  Itdependedlargely  upbri  the  leadersblpoualities  q: 
of  the  chief,  himself;';  :'  % ^ 


Page  3,  first  column,  top  of  page;  also  in 
third : paragraph , and  last  paragraph  of  the  secion,  page  3 : 
"...  the  term,  tribe  cannot^ 

Ca  lifomla,it 


ntomiar  it s snouia  pe  repiacea 
This  is  an  ’r  ‘ -*•- 

Dr.  KrbeberVfirst  drtheCirtiscpncepUon;^ 


»Page;-3v  /last  paragraph: •£ ^VThe^owm^viw^bf^fe^^ 
v-4.:.  and  friends  were  gone  , and  they  were  poorly  equipped  to  live 

TLeyv*ere  ■drlven‘ifrom  :theirviands^ into,  the  missions  v ’Inthei, missions 


O 
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* 1 wps  /n '*  i .7  < *%• * -T: 
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they  endured  forced  lbbor.  Then,  after  having  been  promised  the 
mission  lands  upon  Secularization,  they  drere  once  again  driven 
mercilessly  ouf  of  tHe  missions,  to  become  homeless,  without 

_ • f ^*4  .•  ' 4'  a!  _ — 4 A t.  1 1 t*.  _ J Jt  *mrn  J«  a JBt  M 

work  , unwanted  by  th« 

them,  and  driven  from,  to  nlace  until  thev  died  of  disease  or 

starvation  . 


i 


Page  3 : "treaties 

Treaties  were  entered  into  with  18  groups  of  Indians  (and  One  supp- 
lementary treaty , making  19) . ; aj  . 7^ 

Pa  ge  4 , right  hand  column,  bottom  of  page:  "As  a reSUlt 
of  this  ownership. t;estriction.and.tp^assist  the  Indian  ,, 
people  in  becoming  more  seif-suppcarting,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  constructs  and  maintains  roads,  constructs 

■ *'  * * ’ .sells 


' timber  ,'  leases  lahd  for-  agricultiiral  br  other  us-es  . collects 
' and  distributes  rental  ‘income “ 

* — — — 1 1 'mm '!  r ctids  jyi  trlbsl  ^fOvcrR" 


* J d ;;  *>*[> !.  £-  ; V>  ^ f T 

The  Bureau -b£  Indian  Affairs  ,,  which'has  in  the  past  held  great,  res-  ..  • 

ponsibility  and  power  oyer  Indians  and  *'  • 

this  type  of  specific  responsibility , except  i n co^ectibn  with a , 
certain  valuable  trust  lands  such  as  those  containing  timber  (Hoopa) . 

All  other  functions  such  as  education,  health,  etc.  has  been  taken 

over  by  the*  State ...  (CaUfornia  only . Other;  states  have  different  conditions . ) 

Page  5 , left  column:  "The  three  point  program  of  the  Indian 

n.iv  H'-i’f  y-.  :-..ciT  U'W-  c.ai 

‘ e .revised  .ri  £his  has  reference;itorthe.  r.  : 

r * ~ .from 

.. 

California  reservations. 


The  entire 


ntjbnjthe  ^ s 


r.,7  , 5o  qor*i«jjc.«Ibbf 
• ;• . ; ••  y. ,7:  of  hit& 

7.r;iiS^,i3-7sKi  x 

STORIES  GAIIFORinA  IWDIAflS^.OiD^hy  AnrieCiB^i^isbe.nJ'PUbh'Shed 

by  Parnassus  Press,  Supplementary  state  artnntion  of  1965. 
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CALIFORNIA,  A. HISTORY,  by  Williams  , Briscoe, 
ii shied  by  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company. 


Babcock . Pub- 


While  other  books  contain  errors  of  commission,  this  book 
contains  gross  errors  of  omission. 

The  opening  chapters  present  an  interesting  and  informative 
point  of  view  . • ; - • • • 

However,  the  book  is  determined  tokeepthe  truth  from  the 
children.  This  is  a type  of  instruction,  "Polyanna"  in 
nature,  which  should  be  eliminated . Today  > with  ^television, 
newspapers  ; and  radio  blaring  stories  of  incest,  rape , and 
murder,  one /need-' not  fear. for  the  sensibilities  of  children. 

r No  mention  is  made;  of  the  near— exfiennination  v;  of  the  Indian 
during  the  gold  rush,  to  the  falsification  of: Indian ;hi story 
during  the  mission  period , and  to  the  complete  failure  to 
treat  history  factually,  telling  the  truth  and  telling  it  in  a 
way  to  induce  thought  without  inducing  horror . 

It  is  as  though  there  were  no  lndians  in  the  gold  country,, 
when  in- truths  the  miners  stampeded  all  over  the;  Indiandands , 
taking  die  lands  by  force , destroying  homes  and  food ; store s . 

It  Is' as  though- the -mis  sions  were; havens  of jrefiige;  for  the 
. . ‘ Indians:,  and-  schools  which  de velope d learning  amongiovir 
* - people  i ! This- 4s  not  altogether  .the  truth  Indians , ‘ during 
•v  ? the  mis sion; period,;  were  the;  only  sourcetof  labor  power , 

They  lived  in  a state  io'f  Jeudaliiim  ,1uhder  -strict  authority 
and  authoritarian  control.  And  the  missions  were  largely 
.‘K-but  not  entirely  'outposts  -of  SpanLsh  rule  . - I X'i  •:"£■£'  UOVi'. 

■ I uUy  axHi- ifcWa  -adi 'rr ws* lb. i* &sri 
■ ..  vferi;.  .ni&Xz&tt 

v.i  Wi’&ih  -fi/J  Utvw  »•<$  1 ,? &•$?.  v-v 

IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE,  in  this  sampling,  to  dea lwithe  very  single 
book  now  being  used  in  the  clas  srooms  . Should  any  tea  cher  wish 
• a study  to  be -made  -of:  any  specific  book the  S o ci e t yl wi 11  - be 'g lad 

t."r5  r . v •;  m 

ON^THE^OTHER-HAND;  this  Soeletv/ha  s ;Pir«teered  in  the  > entire 
natlonvitothavethejbcoksicorrectedandimadeitobeigoodjsources 
of  information  and  good  instruments  of-‘teaching  —;for  bothithe' 
pupil  and  the  Schoolteacher.  :•  ;-'Y  :•  . - ; :vv,.Y'Vi'V' 

: • S ■ ?*o^. p-A?:  a >"v  • 

^:FORiTHEAFIRSTn.TIbte  lih  :Ame^4canAhlatcry,  ^e>  segment  Aof^theylndian 
population , organized- into  an^educatiormbaridvcultrural  sbcdety , 
hascbmeifbiwardwithconbretecriticismsiproposals’for-’corfec- 
tion.  and  a nrooram  to  Droduce  better  books  for  classroom  use . 
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THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  appeared  before 
the  State  Curriculum  Commission  three  times  during  the  past 
year.  We  appeared , once  before  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

During  these  appearances  , we  made  several  presentations  con- 
cerning the  errors  about  Indian  history,  and  culture  in  the  text- 
books . Because  these  presentations  reveal  certain  facts  about 
the  books,  and  certain  information  about  the  utilization  of  schol- 
arship in  the  teaching  profession,  we  reprint  parts  from  all  of 
the  presentations'::’  A- . - -r.-.-v  a " • --’V 


the  State  Curriculum  Commission,  on  August  19  , 1965  , our  aim 
was  to  improve  the  textbooks  as  they  tell:  the  story  of  our  people 
in  state  and  national  history.  --  - ^ - A-: 

TODAY,  there  is  a rapidly  growing  movement,  in  which  we  are 
gaining  the  official  support  of  the  Tribes  of  California . Already 
14  Indian  tribes,  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  the  state, 
have  endorsed.: this  program  of  cleaning  up  the  -textbooks  as  they 
relate  the  historysof-  the  American  Indians . c?  - , '.  i . .>•••: 

WOULD  YOU  be  surprised  that  this  program  of  the  Indian  Hist- 
orical Society  has  drawn  the  most  extraordinary  interest  from 
scholars  ail  over  the  nation?  Requests  for  materials  have 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States , as  well  as  from  many 


(1966) . Universally , there  is  error  and  misrepresentation  about 
our  Indian  Deoole  - their  culture  aiid  history,  and  their  present 


WHEN  the  American  Indian  Historical  Society  came  before  you 


IF  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf  was  the  only  book  available  on  German 


i ' r -'c\-  n-:’*)  ■ -r^v 
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history,  would  you  be  willing  to  accept  it  as  a basic 
text  in  German  history? 

NOW  this  book  is  being  used  in  the  districts . It  would 
seem  that  no  district  would  wish  to  purchase  any  further 

copies  of  the  book  until  extensive  revisions  are  made  to 

correct  the  errors.  And,  if  used,  it  should  be  done  with 
supplementary  correctional  rra  terials . 

LET  ME  ask  you,  if  the  Negro  people  indicated  they  were 
insulted  and  misrepresented  in  a book  about  Negro  people, 
would  you  ignore  them?  If  the  Mexican-Araericans  were  aff- 
ronted and  insulted  at  their  treatment  in  one  or  another  text- 
book, would  you  ask  them  to  wait  for  seven  years,  while 
corrections  are  made  ? ^ 

Are  ycu  assuming  that  the  Indians  are  too  small  to  k a ve  an 
Opinion?  •'  :-V- 

HOWEVER the  point  is  not  that  this  is  a question  of  some 
complaining  minority  . It  is  a matter  of  scholarship . To  tell 
the  truth to  give  die  facts  , to  present  solid:  and  authentic 
materials  of  instruction  - that  is*the  aim  of  education,  isn't 
it?  Well,  you  are  not  telling  the  truth  about  the  Indians.  You 
are  not  giving-  the  facts . % You  are  giving  misrepresentations  . 
and  even  falsifications  about  bur  history  and  culture  --  and  in 
some  cases  (whether  by  omission  or  commis sion)  you  ■ are  :»  , . 
falsifying  the  truth,  in  .these  textbooks  . l 

LET  US  take  one  point  of  fact:  that  is,  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  in  the;  textbooks  so  far  as  their  current  situation  is  ; ; 
concerned V/ith  practically  no  exception  , e very  book  sub- 
mi  ttedcontainsthesamephraseology.thesa  me  concepts  , , ; y 

the  same  material  -rall  <bf  it  obviously  dictated  by  the.-  ;Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs , and  none  of  it  containing  basic  information 
* i , the :tribes;,  - orJtheir  situation- as  it  really  is . 


toda^^v-- t*  -V  i j-  j-  *>,■  - ^ 

. <;•,  £ I/.  .« Vji  i.?  i Aw  - ’ • 1 

IT  IS  NOT  TRUE  that  thie  tndiansf  are;rece^ii^  f 

and bara^bm'^ 

Indians  have  self-government  omres’er^ticmsl 
that  the  Indians  go  to  schools  maxwfactured/^  of 

’<  IndianAf  fairs ; which  vare*mpd|efts$a^  ' 4.r;:';i  ■ 

great, Irtdia^ieaiiiliSia^^ 
theiI6vwti3tiM3Chi<^itii(»l^i:^^ 
scholastic  fraud , . , Inito 

for  two  centuries . How  woiUd  you  Took  at  it  j,)  if  Department 
of  i'GOmmerice^  ortheSJus  tice,  Department^Yttote^yd^^ 

1 jJ-“^d^tl^ihistidrVi;: 


S aiCiaiea^inQ  VIU9  LOT  y •.  *1  c^;^v^ur**0f  rHSWa/^p.W©Q  . lir: 

• . ' i r;  y;:*v  •. ;.;V  v •' r*"'"  : 

m-'-vM  1.  — ' A.t_  _ 1— . Ui  n -:?.V  "'f':  : ^ ■ 


history  l~the~viW«that  humanity;  is  progres  sing  yto  social 


Statement  to  the  State  Curriculum 
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TO  THE  STATE 


EDA  siO  OF  FDLJ  C>\T  J OM 


IT  IS  exactly  one  year  sincethe  American  Indian  Historical 'Society 
began  a practical  study  of  textbooks  as  they  deal  with  the  American 
Indian  in  our  history  and  current  life.-"  •:< 


V/E  HAVE  studied  many  textbooks  now.  in  use  / as!  well  as  all  of  those 

' ilhofi 


Licau 


are  now  considering  is:  contained  in  a 26-page  Repbrtrnow  inthehands 
of  the.  Superintendent;-  "l*  i * i'i ^ fese . 

OUR  EXAMINATION  discloses  that  not  one  book  in  die  social-sciences, 
either  basic  or  supplementary,  is  free  from  error  a_s  to  the  role  of  the 
Indian  in  state  and  national  history.  -Not  one;' 
the  role  of  the  Indian  in  our  history . 


ONE  textbook,  the  Life  History  of  the  United  States ;;  in>Volume-'‘2‘i/  ob n- 
tains  an  outrageous  atrocity  picture  . *daowihg< the  supposed;  murder  of  a 
white  woman  by  two  ferocious  looking  Indians . ; Now.rifc.we  fare  going: 
to  show  atrocity  pictures  in  our-  textbooks , may- we  suggest  that  pic- 
tures be  'shown  bfc  white  men  nvurdering-  Indianwomenand'children  isi 
they  sleep;  the  Sand  Greek Massacre the^holesal^i^^  ; 

ifomia  Indians  during  the  gold  rush  , In<hans;;belng^pbiCsoned  and-;  l . c * 
drowned  and  shot  and*  thrown-  out  of  their  homes’iand;their  lands;  This' 


picture  has  no  place  in  a textbook. 


materials  in  textbooks  as  a _ _ . 

! i to  x:;p.  Mt  k;  .;fc:rU  20 

ONE  QUESTION'  has  plaguedfus  during;  the  cotuurse;rof;  thesetatutUes  \of 
the  textbooks:  'Why’are.’theseimisconceptioiis/  misinterjiretations^ 
and  falsifications  - of  history  aUowed:toappearrin  books ; whioh^ares 
supposed; toiteaetiU  our  children  toknowtandunderstand  Anericanhistory 

THE  TEXTBOOKS;  oh  GaUfbrhia  :areii»oba Wy.itKewast.amprtii!  tiw*  books . 
They  are  bad  in  many  ways.  They  are  propagandayehlcles  in  which  we 
tell  the  chlldrehthow  wbnderfulftwe  areiihow;mu:d«iwfe^^:dolngsfOK- 1! 
the  world,  and  how  BIG  we  are.  Hiere{is  nothing ,to'!rao^d;:b^ksj4^^;' ■ ; 
show  die  problems  and  how  we  solve  them.  pr  that  we  have  made  -v 
' I imUstdearnjfctMkdiem^onsftat'Vtherel  are^.bthbr^jpe'Oplesi  • n 


Just  as 
textbpc 

THE  ERRORS  V??: 


ber:.$ 


yf.o! 


which  f^exisb  iih5thebe&bbbks,iarm  $$$$&■ 

, jucat&s&iS&hiP^i^  ; 

” : : late 

i V/E  ASKsthht^eiksbhoiarh*^  : ^ 

: ^ • and.  the  ^ ^ateiBbard$^duteattortf  ti^;-the^^  ?£ 

and  see  tb  itiwasidieirioCTscmalvreapcmsibihtyvTtlmt^^e^extbooks.  are 

cleaned 
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INTRODUCTION 


"There  are  few  subjects  in  the  history  and  law  of  the  United  States 
on  which  public  views  are  more  dramatically  and  flagrantly  erron- 
eous than  on  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs  . " 

Harold  L.  Ickes , Secretary  Interior 
in  Foreword,  Handbook  of  Federal 
Indian  Law.  Felix  Cohen 

"The  federal  law  governing  Indians  is  a mass  of  statutes,  treaties, 
and  judicial  and  administrative  rulings,  that  includes  practically  all 
the  fields  of  law  known  to  textbook  writers  - the  law  of  real  property , 
contracts,  corporations,  torts,  domestic  relations , procedure,  crim- 
inal law,  federal  jurisdiction,  constitutional  law,  conflict  of  laws, 
and  international  law.  And  in  each  of  these  fields  the  fact  that  Ind- 
ians are  involved  gives  the  basic  doctrines  and  concepts  of  the  field 
a new  quirk  which  sometimes  carries  unpredictable  consequences . " 

"To  survey  a field  which  includes,  for  instance,  more  than  four  thou- 
sand distinct  statutory  enactments,  one  must  generalize.  And  gener- 
alization on  the  subject  of  Indian  law  is  peculiarly  dangerous. 

"Just  as  the  popular  picture  of  the  Indian  embodies  a false  juxtapos- 
ition of  traits,  so  the  popular  view  of  Indian  law  embodies  a false 
juxtaposition  of  ideas." 

Nathan  R.  Margold,  Solicitor, 
Introduction,  ibid . 


"It  is  a pity  that  so  many  Americans  today' think, of  the  Indian  as  a 
romantic  or  comic  figure  in  American  history  without  contemporary 
significance  ...  Like  the  miner's  canary,  the  Indian  marks  the  shifts 
from  fresh  air  to  poison  gas  in  our  political  atmosphere;  and  our  treat- 
ment of  Indians , ‘ even  more  than  our  treatment  of  other  minorities , re- 
flects the  rise  and  fall  in  our  democratic  faith." 

Felix  S.  Cohen;  The  Erosion  of  Ind- 
■ ian  Rights,  1950 

" . .When  we  Westerners  call  people  'natives, 't we  implicitly  take  the 
cultural  color  out  of  our  perception. of  them.  We  see  them  as  wild 
animals  infesting  the  country  in?  which,  we  happen  to  come  across  them, 
as  part  of  the  local  flora  and  fauna  and  not  as  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves.  So  long  as  we  ithinki  of  them  as  'natives , 1 we  may  ex- 
terminate them  or,  as  is  more,  likely  today,  domesticate,  them  and 
honestly  (perhaps  not  altogether  mistakenly)  believe  that: we  are  im- 
proving the  breed,  but  we  do  not  begin  to  understand  them." 

Arnold  J.  Toynbee:  A Study  of  History 

"I'm  certain  we  will  continue  to  exist  as  American  Indians.  We  are 
proud  of  our  heritage,  proud  of  our  language,  our  dances  and  ceremonies 

Edison  Real  Bird,  Crow  Indian 
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THE  WORD 


Our  point  of  departure  in  this  discussion  of  "COMMON  MISCON- 
CEPTIONS ABOUT  AMERICAN  INDIANS"  is  the  word  "misconception" 
itself.  : ' - •'  ■ 

Webster  gives  its  meaning  as  "an  inaccurate  or  erroneous  concep- 
tion." Another  step  into  precise  meanings , and  we  come  to  the 
word  "concept."  This  word  was  in  common  use  as  a philosophical 
term  at  one  time.  It  is  now  more  generally  used  synonymously  with 
"conception.” 


Webster  then  gives , CONCEPT:  A thought,  an  opinion;  an  idea  of  ' 
what  a thing  in  general  should  be;  a mental  image  of  a thing -formed  ^ 
by  generalization  from  particulars.  Considering  that  the  prefix." mis" 
means:  "wrong,  ill,  amiss,  wrongly  used,  we  derive  the -meaning  of 
the  word  with  which  we  are  dealing  in  this  paper,  as:  - 

MISCONCEPTION:  An  inaccurate  or  erroneous  thought  or  opinion;  an 
inaccurate  or  erroneous  idea  of  what  a thing  in  general  should  be;  an 
inaccurate  or  erroneous  mental  image  of  a thing,  formed  by  generali- 
zations from  particulars.  ■ i- 

SOME  DIE  HARD 

To  "name"  a misconception  is  a matter  of  correctly  describing  it,  de- 
fining it,  pointing  it  out.  Tp  clear-up  the- particular  misconception 
sometimes  requires  a simple  application  of  logic . Certain  miscon- 
ceptions, however,  are  deeply  ingrained  and  derive  from  inaccurate 
information;  falsifications , - and  descriptions  colored^by  an-ii^vidu*> 
al*  s personal'- beliefs , religious  convictions , 
antagonisms'.'  rn  --.nl  " 

These  latter  misconceptions  die  hard;  and  can  best  be  cleared-away 
by  authoritative  citations , factual  materials -v  eyewitness -reports-,  ■ and 
a face  to  face  encounter  with  the  truth. 

In  this  paper,  we  can  only  indicate  the  citations  and  authorities . Too, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  there  are  "authorities"  who  have  been  in 
error,  and  have  themselves  perpetuated-  misconceptiomsjabout'the  Ainer- 
ican  Indian.-  Wherever  possible,  we  will> point©ut;the.origin  of  i a 
specific  misconception.  But  space  does  not  permit-!an?exKaustive  treat- 
ment of  this  subject;  We  can:  only  malee  a -beginhii^'?andi  indicate-:  the 
route . It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  himself  will tpursue?  this  fascinating  <c 

subject,  withpersonal  observation;  research.  land- the  .reading  o£n.t  % 
source  materials  recommended  herein. > vc;  ■w*.n-v*G\  v 
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MISCONCEPTION  ooo 
AMD  TME  CORRECTION 


Belov/  are  stated  some  of  the  more  flagrant  misconcep- 
tions concerning  American  Indians  . Formulation  of  the 
"misconception"  is  numbered  and  in  quotations.  The 
reply  is  contained  in  the  .paragraph  following. 

1:  — "Indians  receive  a regular  check  from  the  United  States  Government. 

They  are  .wards  of  the  government,  which  pays  them  money  each  and 
every  month  , to  take  care  of  them . ’’  - ; 

SOME  INDIANS  do  receive  what  is  called  "per  capita"  pay- 
ments, usually  on  a quarterly, or  semi-annual  basis.  These 
payments  (and  only  a limi ted  number  of  Indians  do  receive 
these  per  capita  payments)  constitute  certain  shares  of  their 
OWN  FUNDS,  held  in  trust  for  them  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Such  funds  may  be  in  payment  for  th3  leasing  of 
their  land,, the  use  of  mineral  deposits,  proceeds  from  indus- 
trial or  agricultural  enterprises,  cr  shares  from  a legal  judg- 
ment fund,  owed  to  the  Tribe  by  the  Federal  Government. 

2:  - "The  Indians  were  a warlike  people.  They  made  war  on  the  United 
States,  on  the  frontiersmen,  on  the  pioneers,  and  on  each  other. 
Their  ceremonies,  dress,  rituals,  had  for  a principal  theme,  the  .wag- 
ing of  war . " - 

WARS  were  engaged  in  only  by  certain. tribes,  and  constituted 
a minor,  part  of  the  tribal  life.  California  Indians  did  not  in 
general  make  war  upon  each  other.;  Nor  was  there  ^ritual  and 
ceremonial  associated  -with  war..  Conflict  usually  occurred 
only  in  cases  of  trespass,  adultery,;  rape , or  stealing.  As  a 
rule,  such  conflict  wps  resolved. by  intertribal; conferences, 
or  a mock  battle  in  which  winners  were  judged  by  impartial 
. . . representatives  of  both  tribe s . Some  few  bands  in  Northern 
CaUforinia  did  sporadically  practice  limited  warfare... 


THE  MATTER  .was  different,  however,  ;in; die  "Indian  vyars " be- 
tween tribes  and  white  ^settlers  or  soldiers . Thare  is  no  prov- 
en ecvidence; . tha  t - Indians  made  unprpycked  ^aruppn  the  sett— 
lers.frontier  smep,  gold  miners  , or  the  oa^ly  colonists . 


THE  INDIANS  attempted  to  protect  their  land^,  their  homes, 
and  their  persons  from  invasion  by;  the  whites ..  The  breaking 
of  Government  promises  and  treaties  led  to  conflict.  Above 
all,  the  conflict  existed  between  two  different  economies : 
the  simple  , Indian  econoipy  whlch  depended  upoivland-space 
and  the . natural  prpducts  of  the ; land.  and  the  complex  white 
economy  which  required  grazing  land , settlement  land  , and  j . , 
agricultural  land.  The  conflict  resulted  in  destruction  of  the 
Indian  wildlife  upon  which  they  depended  for  food , in  deatr— 
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uction  of  food-gathering  sites,  and  even  of  food  stores 
upon  which  the  Indians  depended  for  their  winter  supply. 

THE  INDIANS,  almost  universally,  greeted  the  mission- 
aries, Spaniards,  and  colonists  with  friendliness,  and 
with  practical  help . Neither  colonists,  pioneers,  Span- 
iards, nor  missionaries  would  have  long  survived  in  the 
American  wilderness  without  Indian  aid. 

3:  — "The  Indians  have  physical  features  which  are  peculiar  to  them. 

All  Indians  have  high  cheekbones.  All  Indians  have  reddish-brown 
skins.  All  Indians  have  straight  black  hair.  All  Indians  have 
straight  noses  and  thin  lips.  The  cranium  of  the  Indian  is  of  a 
certain  shape,  thickness  and  type . " — 

SUCH  GENERALIZATIONS  usually  fall  to  the  ground  when 
specific  tribes,  families,  clans  and  individuals  are  con- 
sidered. Many  Indians,  even  fullbloods , do  NOT  have 
high  cheekbones.  As  human  beings,  with  a long  line  of 
developing  physical  characteristics,  even  individuals  of 
one  tribe  sometimes  differ  physically.  Such  a generaliza- 
tion is  especially  dangerous  today . Intermarriage  has 
caused  many  changes  in  racial  characteristics  and  appear- 
ance. Despite  such  changes,  the  individual  is  an  Indian  — 
legally,  sociologically,  physically,  and  ethnologically,  if 
hla  status  meets  certain  conditions  of  blood  degree  and 
acceptance  by  his  tribe . 

4:  — "The  Indians  were  an  immoral  people.  They  practiced  polygamy . 

They  were  promiscuous  in  their  sexual  relationships . They  had  no 
code  of  moral  or  sexual  conduct. " - 

NONINDIAN  civilizations  knew  polygamy,  and  one  need  only 
read  the  Bible  to  be  convinced.  In  certain  stages  of  society 
this  practice  was  general.  Certain  tribes  did  practice  poly- 
gamy. But  many  did  not.  Whatever  the  practice,  the  Indians 
had  rigid  codes  of  moral  conduct  to  conform  to  their  way  of 
life.  All  tribes  punidved  rape  as  a capital  crime.  All  tribes 
punished  adultery  as  a major  crime. 

5:  - "All  Indians  were  stoical,  humorless,  dry.  It  was  rare  to  see  an 
Indian  smile  . " - 

THIS  characterization,  generalized  as  expressed  above,  is  due 
to  the  overdrawn  novels  of  certain  American  writers  such  as 
James  Feriimore  Cooper.  But  it  is  even  more  generally  due  to 
the  stereotyped  Indian  drawn  by  television  and  motion  picture 
productions.  These  mass-produced  stereotypes  are  harmful 
and  they  are  wrong  . There  are  far  more  Indian  humorists  than 
there  are  stoics,  today  as  yesterday.  ’ ; ' ! 

6:  - "All  "realM  Indians  Itive  on  reservations , white  they  are  forbidden  to 
leave  the  place  without  permis sion  from  the  "agent . " These  reserva- 
tions are  like  prisons,  where  the  Indians  are  kept  in  corral— like  homes 
and  compounds . “ - 
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RESERVATIONS  are  parcels  of  land  set  aside  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  .use  of  certain  Indian  tribes  or  groups  of 
tribes,  in  utterly  inadequate  "payment"  for  lands  taken  from 
the  Indians. 

IT  IS  TRUE,  that  at  one  time  in  the  Nation's  history,  Indians 
were  not  permitted  to  leave  these  reserves . This  has  been 
long  discontinued . 

"RESERVATION  INDIANS"  even  live  elsewhere  than  on  the  res- 
ervation, while  retaining  their  full  rights  and  privileges  on 
their  own  reservations . Not  all  Indian  reservations  have  an 
Indian  agent  either.  This  is  true  only  of  certain  reservations, 
upon  which  there  is  considerable  valuable  property  such  as 
timber,  oil,  or  industry.  In  some  cases  there  is  a State  Ind- 
ian agency,  such  as  there  is  in  California  at  Sacramento.  In 
other  cases,  there  is  a tribal  Indian  agency,  or  even  more 
than  one,  such  as  the  agencies  among  the  Sioux  people. 

THE  INDIAN  people  do  not  choose  such  agents,  however.  The 
government  hires  them  and  other  officials  who  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  Indians  in  such  cases. 

7:  - "The  Indians  did  not  actually  OWN  the  land  on  this  continent.  They 
did  "occupy"  certain  areas-,  but  since  they  didn't  have  a deed  accord- 
ing to  our  laws , they  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  legal  own- 
ers of  the  land.  The  white  man,  with  his  more  progressive  laws  and 
government,  did  the  Indians  a favor  by  introducing  good  and  proper 
land  ownership . " - 

IN  LEGAL  suit  after  legal  suit,  involving  litigation  over  hundr- 
eds of  years,  it  has  been  found  that  Indian  "occupancy"  of  the 
United  States  was  legally  recognizable.. y The  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  went  to  the  trouble  of  purchasing  Indian  lands , 
and  to  make  treaties  with  the  Tribes,  as  well  as  to  enact  legis- 
lation concerning  lands  owned  by  Indians,  is  evidence  even 
according  to  modern  law  that  the  Indians  did  indeed  possess  and 
“own"  their  lands . 

8:  - "The;  Indians  were  a primitive  and  savage  people.  They  lived  in  very 
poor  and  primitive  conditions . They  did  not  have  die  good  things  that 
white  people  brought  with  civilization.  They  had  no  rules  of  conduct, 
were  impolite,  and  had  no  decencies  of  human  behavior."  - 

THE  INDIANS  lived  in  a simple  economy.  Their  methods  of  ob- 
taining subsistence,  shelter,  clothing,:  and  social  organiza- 
tion, were  far  removed  from  European  methods  w They  lived  in 
a state  which  depended  upon  nature  and  her  products . They 
lived  WITHIN  their  environment,  in  harmony  with, nature,  the 
seasons,  die  harvests.  European  civilization,  however , had 
learned  .how  to  CHANGE  environment.  But  such  changes  led 
to  destruction  of  Indian  economy  and  life , without  giving  them 
a new  way-of  life*  a new  education,  a new  culture,  and  a new 
method  of  subsistence . 

INDIAN  LIFE  was  highly  regulated,  tightly  organized,  and  this 
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was  necessary,  if  life  was  to  be  made  to  conform  to  nature. 

wowfver  at  the  time  of  the  white  settlement  of  this  con 

Indian  tribes  had  already  progressed  so  far  as 

complex  shades  of  meaning,  many  of  which  cannot  be  tra 
lated  into  English . 

ON  THE  other  hand . the  a hen  white. P gjle  taoug Jt  dt* seases 
from  their  civilization,  unknown  to  Indian  life,  wntcn  w e 
the  Indian  was  subjected  to  such  diseases,  wiped  out  liter 
ally  tens  of  thousands  of  the  native  life . 

SUCH  decencies  of  human  life  as  *e  sweat  teth.  natural 
foods  now  used  by  the  whole  world,  respect! for  die Rights  of _ 
others,  love  for  their  elders,  and  respect  for  their  laws 
longed  to  Indian  life  as  part  of  their  culture. 

9:  - "The  Indians  were  unclean  and  diseased,  particularly  those  in 
California."  - 

THE  INDIANS  of  America  were  among  the  world' s h^ltiWest 
people,  and  this  fairy  tale  was  concocted  by  certain  pion 
eers  and  frontiersmen . i 

DISEASE  and*  filth  came  to  Indian  life  with  the  white  influx  • 

?S^^^hSe%wle  wrote  al^  who  were  seen 

after  the missions  were  disbanded . Hungry , 

their  lands  and  homes , not  permitted  to  And 

these  native  people  wandered  homeless  for  years  before  any 

effort  was  made  to  afford  them  Some  small  amount  of  relief. 

the  INDIANS  of  Aat  time  were  the  result  of  the  white  man's 
™ “ not  th.  natural  Indian  of  hi.  tribe  and 

h s people. 

l0! 

domination  of  the  Federal Gcvenmwnt  tJ^^^^JJJSSon 

oont  off  discipline.  Thiasituatianis  <*ai^hg  too. 

THE  INDIAN  HISTORIAN 

names  and  professions  of  educatedlndians  who  neve  won 
high  distinction  in  every  walk  of  Ufa . 
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11:  - "The  Indians  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct  as  a race.  They  are 
decreasing  in  population . " - 

ACCORDING  to  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  those 
Indians  under  Federal  jurisdiction  alone  are  increasing  in 
population.  There  are  today  nearly  600,009  Indians  in  this 
classification.  Of  this  number,  approximately  325, 000  live 
on  reservations  - ' 

IN  CALIFORNIA , the  enrolled  Indian  population , by  count  of 
1958,  was  approximately  40,000.  In  addition,  there  are 
nearly  35,000  Indians  in  the  state  on  a "relocation"  program, 
better  known  as  the  vocational  opportunity  program.  These 
are  largely  Indian  people  from  outside  the  State  of  California. 

California's  Indians,  before  die  white  settlement,,  are  var- 
iously estimated  at  between  200 , 000  to  nearly  one  million . 

In  1852,  the  estimate  was  18,000,  many  having  died  of  dis- 
ease, massacre,  and  hunger.  Today,  there  are  about  45,000 
according  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  count. 

12:  - "The  California  Indians  were  the  lowest  and  least  developed  among 
all  American  Indian  groups  . " - 

CALIFORNIA  Indians  lived  in  a different  environment  than  did 
most  other  American  Indian  people.  Their  country  was  rich, 
lush  in  vegetation  and  foods  of  all  kinds . They  lived  and  pros- 
■ pered  in  this  area,  and  did  not  require  the  agri cultural  develop- 
ment found  elsewhere . * ,f  ' 

THEIR  CUSTOMS,  attire,  ceremonies,  were  different  from  most 
others  on  the  continent.'  While  a well-ordered  and  nature- 
geared  life  was;.; a 'necessity,  they  could  live  well  on  the  prod- 
ucts ofthe  land.  ' 

13:  — "Indians  don't  pay1  taxes  ^ " - ' • ;£‘ 

INDIANS  in  private  life  who  live  off  the  reservation  and  work 
off  the  reservation',  pay  city  , state  and  federal  taxeTsr  just 
like  everybody  else. 

• ’ it'..  ■ ^ : • •.  ‘ : > .a.'  - . * ** . • • 

THE  ’ONLY  taxes  that  Indians  do  not  pay  are  taxes  on  reserva- 
tion land,  just  asotherfederallands  ar*»  not  taxed  — such  as 
Army,  Navyrairkl'o^er'  ihilitary  ihstaliatkorp.  They  are  alsonot 
taxed*  on  funds  received  as  the  result  oi  litigation  against  the 
United  States  Government . As  Indians  are  , compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  die  jurisdiction  of  the  Fedjeral  Gtoyerhment  so  far  as  tribal 
‘ property  is  concerned , through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
’ the  Buread  of  Indian  Affairs  , so  alsb  do  they  submit  to  the  ad- 
ministrative 'regulations  of  any  Other-Federal  Jurisdiction*. 

IT  MIGHT  HE  fecalledthat  nonprofit  corpoiations  al'so  receive 
Federal  tape  exemption,  and  with  less  controls  ar\d  certainly 
less  reasons  than  do  the  Indians  on  tribal' lands.'  ]' 
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14:  - "Indians  are  not  allowed  to  vote . " - 

INDIANS  received  the  vote  by  congressional  legislation  in 
1924 . Arizona  and  New  Mexico  gave  Indians  the  right  to 
vote  in  1948. 

INEQUITIES  still  exist,  however.  In  Arizona,  for. example, 
the  literacy  test  has  been  invoked  (1966)  in  certain  counties, 
in  the  cases  of  Navajo  citizens.  English,  for  mcst  Navajo 
people,  is  a "second"  language.  • ? 

15:  - "It  was  "progress"  for  the  white  people  to  take  Indian  lands.  The 
Indians  received  the  benefits  of  civilization  in  return.  The  white 
people  were  duty  bound  to  take  away  the. Indian  land.  The  Indians 
were  not  utilizing  the  land  anyhow . " - 

THIS  IS  a favorite  tenet  of  white  supremacy.  Indian  economy 
demanded  large  areas  of  rangeland  for  buffalo  and  other  wild- 
life. Indian  economy  demanded  large  areas  where  natural 
foods  flourished.  Great  acres  of  oak  trees  of  certain  variet- 
ies were  needed  to  produce  the  California  acrn  which  was 
in  such  great  demand  by  the  Indians.  'White  settlers  actually 
destroyed  many  miles  of  Indian  food  sites,  homesites,  wild 
animal  preserves.  The  settlers'  utilization  of  grazing  cattle 
muddied  streams  where, the  fish  abounded,  used  for  native 
life. 

16:  - "The  Indian  question  is  entirely  a minority  question,  just  like  the 
problem  of  the  Negro  and  Mexican-American,  among  others . " - 

THE  SO-CALLED  "Indian  problem"  is  only  in  small  part  a 
question  of  a minority  people . The  Indian  rape  is  the  only 
original  race  in  America . Indian  culture  is  the : only  culture 
indigenous  to  this  Nation.  Indian  contributions  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  and  the  world  is  tremendous  , when  con- 
sidered in  terms  of:  the  value  of  the  gold  taken  from  Indian 
lands,  the  value  of  com  and  other  agricultural  products  as 
food,  the  value  of.  other,  elements  of, Indian  life,  such  as  the 
. snow  shoe,  sweat  bath,  ‘canoe,  .medicinal  herbs,  etc. 

INDIANS  constituted  a majority  of  the  population  at  one  time. 
But  the  problem  is.  stiU. the  . same:  ^Broken  treaties,  broken 
promises  , autocratic  -federal  -j  urisdiction , lack  of  independ- 
ence; no'  right  to  make  their  own  decisions  or  develop  their 
, own  leadership . '.v.: 

ALL  OTHER  minorities,  and  all  other  peoples  in  this  land 
have  no  dominant  culture  other  than  the,  white  culture  which 
has  been  developed  in  America.1  & The  original  culture  of  such 
people  is  of  another  land  entirely,  not  naUve  to  . this  Nation. 

17:  - "Indians  are  unreliable. . They  are  not  .good. .workers 

THEY  ARE  no  more  unreliable  than  any  other  section  of  the 
population,  and  just  as  reliable  too.  Employers  report  , time 
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and  again,  that  the  Indian  workingman  learns  quickly 
and  IS  reliable  - 

18:  - "Indians  like  to  eat  exotic  and  unusual  foods  not  fit  for  human 
consumption.  They  have  indecent  taste  in  foods."  - 

THIS  IS  AMERICAN  provincialism . Grasshoppers,  for 
instance,  have  always  been  a favorite  food  in  areas  where 
they  could  be  obtained.  Today  they  are  widely  known  as 
a delicacy.  Tripe,  now  a delicacy,  was  originally  frown- 
ed upon  by  American  settlers  as  "indecent"  food. 

The  Spaniards  who  saw  Indians  on  the  . coast,  take  the;  stur- 
geon eggs  and  eat  them  raw,  thought  this  to  be  an  example 
of  savagery.  Today  this  is  known  as  caviar . 

19*  — "Indians  are  always  in  conflict  with,  one  another.  They  never 
seem  to  be  able  to  acquire  unity.  That  is  why  they  have  not 
progressed. "-  v 


JUST  LIKE  other  people,  Indians  know  differences  of  opin- 
ion. Just  like  other  organizations , Indian  organizations 
have  disunity  and  differing  opinions  on  occasion.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  condition  of  the  two  major  parties  in  the 
country  to  recognize  that  conflict  is  not  a peculiarly  Indian 
characteristic. 

IT  IS  to  be  recognized,  however,  that  with  the  small  number 
of  Indians  and  the  great  number  of  problems,  it  would  be  well 
If  Indians  could  think  alike,  act  together,  and  be  just  like  a 

machine.  Life  is  not  like  that.  ; ^ . j ^ 

INDIANS  were  divided  into  many  and  varied  tribes,  with 
languages  entirely  different  from  one  another.  The  tribes 
had  different  customs,  their  own  lands,  their  own  family 
relationships  . It  is  much  more difficult  for  such  an  inde- 
pendent people  to  come  to  one  point  of  . action. 

EVEN  SO,  the  passionate  dedication  of  the  Indians  who  have 
chosen  to  work  for  and  fight  for  their  people , is  tin  matched 
among -peoples  of  the  Nation.  . 


20: 


- "Indian  scholars  .writers,  and  educators  would  do  well  NOT  to 

write  about  their  own  history , ..nor.  interpret  their;  own  culture  ; 
and  origins . They  develop  attitudes  t^at  are- too  subjective.  ? - 


THE  WHITE  race , has  ;been  writing  its  own  history,  for  nearly  .: 
a thousand  years  . Nopne  has  yet  ,claimed  they  ;are.  prej-,; 
udicedon  their  own,  behalf  * nor  thatthey^are^o^ 

It  is  generally  frowned,  upon,  if  an  Indian  displays  .emotion.;" 
in  fighting  for  his  rights  on  an  ideological  level,  or  ;, 


IT  HAS  long  been  believed  in  some  quarters  . that  the  dnter- 
.pretation  of  Indian  history,  culture,  customs  . and  life 
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is  the  special  province  of  the  anthropologist  and  the  arch- 
aeologist. There  is  no  valid  reason  why  Indians  cannot  or 
should  not  write  their  own  history,  interpret  their  culture, 
and  be  as  objective  about  it  as  any  other  scholar. 

21:  - "An  element  that  proves  how  primitive  the  Indians  were,  is  the  kind 
of  languages  they  speak.  These  languages  are  crude,  guttural,  and 
have  no  shades  of  meanings , nor  sophistication  of  thought.  • Their 
languages  were  not  written;  therefore  how  can  they  be  any  other  than 
a primitive  people?"  - ■ f ' 

MANY  INDIAN  languages  are  highly  complex,  even  more  varied 
than  English  in  shades  of- meaning , uses  of  prefixes  and  suff- 
ixes v The  great  development  of  linguistics  research  proves 
this.  ' ’■  ' 

22:  - "The  Geilifornia  Indians,  specifically/  had  no  true  tribal  identity . 
They  were  better  classed  as  "tribe lets  " or  "hearths,  because  they 
had  no  chief,  no  intricate  and  complex  tribal  relationships  like  other 
Indian  tribes  such  as  those  of  the  East.  . . , . 

THIS  misinterpretation  was  perpetrated  by  Dr.  A.L.  Kroeber, 
anthropologist  of  University  of  California,  who  untihhis 
death  led  the  school  of : wes tern: anthropology . ^ ii- 

IT  SHOULD  be  recognized  that  in  the  field  of  anthropology , as 
in  other  scholarly  areas,  there  is  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
- on  certain  questions . Despite  the -valuable  and  monumental 
’ work  of  Dr.  Kroeber,  he  was  wrong  in  this  concept. 

CALIFORNIA  Indian  tribes  had  a* loosely  organized  economy. 
There  was  no  need  for  an  autocratic  chief.  Rather , they  had 
a leader ; or  teachefV'Who  went  :aincng  his  people  "arid  taught 
them  "the  way  and  the  law " -'of  thW 'tribe  .“  'Every  Ihdiari  KNEV/ 
v : which  triba^Ke  belonged  to . ^ r The  languages  bf'the  tribes  diff- 
. ered  i even  though- thefe  were-man'y  and  diversedialects  with- 
in each  linguistic  Sfdck.-  '-Indiahs  of  a certain  clah'lived  in  a 
village.  A collection  of  villages  constituted  the  bdbe  or  a 
part  offthe^tritie  orfband.  -The  bribe  as^a  s6feiarerility/  as  a 
; : force  uniting  .the  pe bple'and' a s a body  which  exercised  lead- 

ership, did  indeed  exist  in  CaHfonria  , but'  in  aidifferent  form 
tnan  it  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  country . ^ i ... 

••/O'--  U;~ ->:■  \ “ ’ 

23:  - " The s hames  of  certain;  California  >tfibe&bdye:,bdeft"i^ 

identified  as  the  tnie-  names1  of  ■ those '-tribes  .s  • Sdchjnanfe s;- as  Luiseno , 
Gabrieleno,  Costanoan,  were  names  of  ;the  missions  to  which  the 
Indians-  were  brought/  • or’  names  /of ; a geog^phic'  lo^My1'  With  which 
they  Were  ’identified-/*  A-group  'of-’faml-lies , tribes',  ^br-individuals  who 
lived  at;  a certain  mission;  Were  thus  designated  as  the 

, Gdbrielenos  .There  never  was,  ■ribfdb:,;^r£'rri6w^  as  ' 

the  Luiseno,  GabrJelenO'/'or’Costahoarii  . TKesefairerhctf-  ttibal  names  ." 

v.  -TfflS  MISINTERPRETATION  and  MscoriceptlOn-d^ves  from  th* 
efforts'  of  the'Spanlsh  missionaries  to ‘Wipe  but^all tribal  ties [, 
languages  and  entities.  In  certain  respects,  this  has  succeed- 
ed, for  many  Southern  California  Indians  actually  do  not  know 
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THESE,  briefly,  are  the  principal  misconceptions 
about  tha  American  Indiana. 

AMONG  the  conditions  tending  to  perpetuate  such 
misconceptions  are  the  poor  textbooks  near  being 
used  in  the  schools,  nationwide. 

THERE  is  a greet  need  for  more  information,  more 
factual  materials,  better  textbooks,  and  new  meth- 
ods in  the  teaching  of  American  origins  as  express- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  Indians  of  this  Nation. 

EVEN  mare,  the  television  stereotype  of  the  Indian- 
cowboy-frontiersman  relationship  is  to  be  condemned . 

WITH  * change  in  these  conditions,  misconceptions 
wit:  Ceoe  and  be  replaced  by  solid  information  and 
e^jsf  knowledge. 

7T4  kj owWdge,  prejudice  can  be  defeated. 


THIS  MATERIAL  WA8  PREPARED  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  HISTORICAL  80CIETY 


1966  Program  of  Workshops  for  Teachers  in  California. 


in  preparation  for  the 


14S1  Masonic  Avenue 


San  Fre.  , «c-,  California 
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RECOMMENDED- 
READING 


CODE  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS , Title  25  (Indians) 

Published  by  the  Federal  Register  Division,  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service,  General  Services  Administration,  as  a special 
edition  of  toe  Federal  Register  (Pursuant  to  Section  11  of  the  Feder- 
al Register  Act  as  Amended. 

The  Code  applies  to  Indians  on  reservations , reservation  lands  and 
resources,  enterprises,  industries  and  industrial  leasing. 

Recent  sociological  reports  indicate  findings  which  may  prove  this 
Code  to  be  opposed  to  the  guarantees  of  toe  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Chapter  headings  reveal  subject 
matter  treated,  i.e.  — 

"Determination  of  heirs  and  approval  of  wills;  action  on  wills  of  Os- 
age Indians;  care  of  Indian  children  in  contract  schools;  federal 
schools  for  Indians;  administration  of  educational  loans , grants  and 
other  assistance  for  higher  education;  enrollment  of  Indians  in  pub- 
lic schools;  administration  of  a program  of  vocational  training  for 
adult  Indians;  enrollment  appeals;  preparation  of  rolls  far  toe  dist- 
ribution of  the  funds  awarded  certain  Indian  tribes  or  bands  of  Oreg- 
on; Indian  organisations  exclusive  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act; 
Alaskan  native  groups  organised  under  Section  16  of  the  Indian  Reor- 
ganization Act;  sale  of  irrigable  lands;  special  water  contract  require- 
ments; leasing  and  permitting  preservation  of  antiquities;  general 
forest  regulations;  sale  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products  produced 
by  Indian  enterprises . 

'Sale  of  timber  products  and  use  of  forest  lands  for  nonforest  purp- 
oses; sale  of  forest  products;  general  grazing  regulations;  rights 
of  way  over  Indian  lands;  roads  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;leas- 
ing  of  tribal  lands  for  mining;  leasing  of  allotted  lands  for  mining; 
service  charges  against  Indians;  issuance  of  patents  in  fee;  certif- 
icates of  competency;  sale  of  certain  Indian  lands;  reindeer  in  Alas- 
ka; regulations  governing  toe  election  of  officers  of  the  Osage  tribe; 
recognition  of  attorneys  and  agents  to  represent  claimants;  construc- 
tion assessments.  Crow  Indian  irrigation  project;  licensed  Indian 
traders;  procedures  and  practices;  rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aff- 
airs; appeals;  list  of  farms." 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Register  regularly  carries  amendments, 
additional  statutes  and  regulations,  all  of  which  must  be  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  the  CFR  as  last  published. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  FEDERAL  INDIAN  LAW,  with  reference  tables  and  index . 
by  Felix  S.  Cohen 

Printed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, 1945. 

This  valuable  resource  book  has  long  been  out  of  print,  but  has  re- 
cently been  reprinted,  brought  up  to  date,  and  made  available  again. 

Among  other  subjects,  this  book  deals  with  die  following: 
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Some  quotations  seem  to  be  appropriate: 

“Indians  do  bear  the  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  They  pay 
all  taxes  that  other  citizens  pay.  except  their  trust  property  is  ex- 
empt as  a condition  of  the  protection  in  which  it  is  held . Many  cit- 
izens and  organizations  enjoy  similar  exemptions,  e.g.  . owners  of 
certain  types  of  bonds,  veterans,  homesteads,  co-operatives, 
churches,  and  educational  institutions. 

"Indians  are  full  citizens  of  the  United  States,  having  been  made 
so  by  Congress  in  1924.  They  are  subject  to  its  laws,  except  that 
when  they  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribe  in  which  they  hold 
membership,  they  come  within  the  tribe's  laws,  as  other  citizens 
are  subject  to  the  local  ordinances  of  the  city  in  which  they  dwell." 

THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  INDIAN,  by  Dr.  E.  Schusky.  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota  at  Vermillion . and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

A valuable  asset  in  any  library,  it  deals  with  the  current  situation 
of  the  American  Indian  in  die  context  of  the  present  struggle  for 
civil  rights . 

Out  of  print.  Available  now  in  reprint  without  editorial  comment, 
and  in  fulT.  Reprinted  by  the  American  Indian  Historical  Society 
in  limited  edition.  Price  $1  plus  postage.  Order  from  Society  at 
1451  Masonic  Avenue.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94117. 

INDIAN  PROPERTY'  RIGHTS,  by  Jack  D.  Forbes.  Printed  originally  in 
Nevada  Law  Journal. 

Of  special  interest  to  Indians  in  Nevada  and  certain  western  states 
including  California . 

Available  now  only  through  the  American  Indian  Historical  Society 
in  reprint  form.  Price  $.75  including  postage. 

HANDBOOK  OF  INDIANS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  by  A.L.  Kroeber.  Originally 
published  by  Smithsonian  Institution.  Available  now  from  California 
Book  Company.  Berkeley.  Price . $20. 

This  monumental  work  of  Dr.  Kroeber' s is  still  the  only  source  on 
the  Indians  of  California . 

HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS . edited  by  Frederick  Webb  Hodge . 
Publication  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Bulletin  30.  Two 
volumes,  published  1911. 

An  authoritative  work  about  American  Indians.  Includes  subjects 
such  as  architecture,  calumet,  basketry,  captives,  agency  syst- 
em. Indian  Industries  League,  marriage,  medals,  missions. 

Section  on  “California  Indians"  deals  with  the  subject  in  general 
terms.  Section  titled  "Mission  Indians"  deals  with  certain  Indian 
groups  of  Southern  CaliforrUa. 
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HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  by  H.H.  Bancroft.  Published  in  the  1880's. 

This  is  the  work  of  a number  of  researchers  and  writers,  under  the  dir- 
ection of  Bancroft . 

An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  early  history  of  this  state.  Index  is 
faulty  and  the  reader  should  beware . Only  chapter  headings  should 
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Bancroft  accepted  the  writings  and  descriptions  of  early  Spanish  ex- 
plorers in  Mexico  and  South  America.  These,  however,  were  gener- 
ally colored  by  the  individual's  imagination  and  are  vastly  overdone, 
as  well  as  incorrect  in  certain  areas.  However,  treatment  of  the 
Indians  of  California  is  good.  Lists  tribal  names  and  customs.  An 
important  source  book  but  should  be  carefully  used.  Libraries  only. 

STUDIES  OF  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS,  by  C.  Hart  Merriam.  University  of 
California  Press,  published  1962.  An  ethnological  account  of  certain 
tribes  of  California.  $5  per  copy,  and  the  teacher  should  have  it  before 
it  goes  out  of  print. 

Many  photographs  not  seen  elsewhere . Excellent  descriptions  of 
Indian  ceremonies,  dances,  rituals. 

A SCOTCH  PAISANO,  by  Susanna  Dakin,  University  of  California  Press, 
1939 . Available . 
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Mr.  Reid  married  an  Indian  woman  of  Southern  California.  Con- 
tains  his  correspondence,  and  his  informative  Indian  essays  on  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Indians . Published  originally  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Star . these  were^  widely  read  and  discussed.  Twenty-two  letters 
were  published,  and  have  been  out  of  print  for  many  years.  Avail- 
able in  full  in  this  book. 

THREE  YEARS  IN  CALIFORNIA.  William  Perkins'  Journal  of  Life  at  Sonora, 
1849-1852.  University  of  California  Press.  1964.  Available. 

These  are  die  published  journals  of  a young  man  who  came  to  the 
Sonora  gold  country.  Descriptions  of  gold  rush,  and  Indians,  good. 


This  is  but  a sampling  of  the  materials  available  in  University  libraries, 
in  such  institutions  as  the  Southwest  Museum,  and  in  bookstores.  Other 
sources  include  the  works  of  Robert  Heizer,  Paul  Radin,  and  many  others. 
Ifc.  a class  by  itself  is  the  Bancroft  Library,  one  of  the  great  depositaries 
of  knowledge  on  the  history  of  the  west  and  the  Indians  of  the  west.  At 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  The  American  Indian  Historical  Soc~ 
iety  has  good  reason  to  hold  affectionate  sentiments  towards  this  great 
institution.  It  was  here  we  began  our  great  work,  which  is  now  having 
such  an  enormous  impact  upon  In. Han  scholarship  all  over  America. 
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INTRODUCTION 

INDIANS 

AND  THE  CURRENT  STRUGGLE 

FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
* 


THE  problem  of  extending  full  civil  rights  to  Indians  is  highly  in- 
tricate. Indians  were  made  citizens  by  an  Act  of  Congress  but,  because 
of  a long  and  complicated  history  of  Indian  and  Federal  Government  rela- 
tions, they  have  many  additional  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty. 

THESE  rights,  unfortunately,  sometimes  prevent  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  other  Americans . In  the  current  struggle  for  civil  rights, Indians 
must  be  singled  out  for  special  treatment  if  their  former  rights  are  to  be 
protected  as  much  as  possible  while  they  are  in  the  process  of  receiving 
their  proper  place  as  citizens . 

IN  addition  to  this  complexity,  Indians  on  reservations  generally 
live  in  poverty.  Low  living  standards  are  so  striking  that  their  emphas- 
is may  lead  to  a neglect  of  civil  rights.  Of  course,  economic  conditions 
are  closely  linked  with  civil  rights,  and  die  problem  of  poverty  must  be 
solved.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  economic  Improvement 
alone  is  far  from  sufficient  in  improving  the  present  situation  of  Indians . 

THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM 

THE  particular  magnitude  of  Indian  poverty  seems  to  have  obscured 
the  problem  of  particular  rights  to  even  a man  like  Hubert  H . Humphrey  A 
long-standing  advocate  of  civil  rights  and  an  acknowledged  expert  in  the 
field.  In  personal  correspondence  (May,  1964)  Humphrey  writes: 

"...  die  Civil  Rights  Act  protects  the  rights  of  all  Americans . 
This  protection  will  be  of  benefit  to  any  group  which  has  suf- 
fered from  discrimination,  and  this  has  too  often  been  the  lot 
of  the  American  Indian.  Civil  Rights,  of  course,  are  inextri- 
cably linked  to  economic  and  educational  opportunity  .r" 

HUMPHREY  clarified  his  view  on  the  importance  of  poverty  in  an 
address  to  the  American  Indian  Capital  Conference  on  Poverty  in  May, 
1964. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  evils  of  poverty.  Its  destruc- 
tive toll  on  die  human  spirit  — even  more  than  its  social  cost 
in  welfare  and  disease  - has  torn  at  our  sense  of  Justice  .What 
is  new  about  poverty  is  that  it  is  not  necessary. 
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We  are  able  to  do  more  about  poverty  than  we  ever  could  be- 
fore. America's  resources  are  so  developed  that  we  have  the 
means  and  the  knowledge  to  bring  peoples  into  an  adequate 
sharing  of  our  total  social  and  economic  life . 

Poverty  is  distributed  among  different  groups  and  exists  in 
separate  pockets . The  American  Indian  represents  only  one 
of  various  special  situations  • Each  will  require  a specially 
developed  program. 

The  American  Indian  presents  a special  case  in  two  import- 
ant respects.  First,  the  Federal  Government  is  deeply  invol- 
ved because  it  has  the  major  responsibility  for  Indian  affairs , 
and  is  the  trustee  for  reservations  where  the  majority  of  the 
Indians  live;  and,  second,  Indians  have  special  cultural  pro- 
blems which  make  it  more  difficult  to  integrate  them  into  the 
economic  life  of  a modem  society  with  its  rapid  technologic- 
al developments. 

We  know  that  sustained  poverty  breeds  cultural  alienation. 
Educators,  for  example,  now  frequently  refer  to  children  of 
the  poor  in  cities  as  culturally  deprived.  One  could  say  the 
same  about  die  children  - coming  from  poor  homes  and  qoing 
to  crowded  schools  - on  our  Indian  reservations . 

The  American  Indian,  because  his  cultural  problems  are  so 
difficult,  provides  a more  critical  laboratory  in  which  to  learn 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  Indian  reservations  can  become 
excellent  pilot  projects  or  models  of  what  can  be  done  — and 
how  to  do  it  - in  the  war  on  poverty. 


A SIMILAR  view  is  officially  expressed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Leonard  Ware,  Chief  of  Correspondence  and  Reports,  writes 
In  May,  1964,  that: 


We  should  like  to  point  out  that  so  far  as  Indians  today  may 
suffer  from  unfair  discrimination  in  education,  employment  or 
public  accomodations,  the  President's  civil  rights  legislative 
program  will,  if  enacted,  definitely  help  them  as  it  will  all 
minority  groups  in  the  country.  Bureau  policy  and  all  of  its 
programs  are  aimed  toward  the  goals  set  forth  in  (The  Report 
by  the  Task  Force  on  Indian  Affairs) . 


IT  IS  necessary  to  analyze  this  report' in  some  detail  because  it 
appears  to  be  the  foundation  of  present  policy.  The  task  force, appoint- 
ed by  President  Kennedy,  consisted  of:  W.W.  Keeler,  Phileo  Nash,  lat- 
er appointed  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  , Jerries  Officer  and  William 
Zimmerman.  The  group  conferred  with  many  Indians,  members  of  Cong- 
ress, Bureau  officials  and  anthropologists.  The  report  was  concluded  in 
mid-1961.  , 

The  bulk  of  the  report  is  directed  at  analysis  of  economic  problems 
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and  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  • Almost  one— quarter  of 
the  report  describes  the  administrative  organization  of  the  Bureau.  The 
forty  percent  which  describes  economic  development  and  community  ser- 
vices is  vital  for  planning  , but  relatively  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
need  of  Indians  for  protection  of  their  rights.  In  the  introduction,  the 
task  force  notes:  "The  distinct  legal  status  of  Indians  is  a further  hind- 

rance to  the  abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  Federal  Government  from  this  field.  In  many  decisions,  the  Un- 
ited States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  Washington's  responsibility  for 
helping  Indians  find  solutions  to  their  problems."  However,  the  report 
does  little  to  suggest  how  the  "distinct  legal  status"  is  to  be  protected 
in  the  future,  although  a section  on  Federal-State  relations  does  point  up 
some  of  the  special  problems  which  Indians  face. 


are  well  aware  of  their  economic  problems  and  stress  them  strongly, but 
a comparable  emphasis  is  laid  on  rights.  Indians  note  that  if  these  were 
protected,  then  economic  problems  would  not  be  so  great.  For  instance, 
at  the  American  Indian  Chicago  Conference , Indians  pointed  out  that  in- 
comes on  many  reservations  are  threatened  by  disregard  of  treaty  rights . 


AS  AN  example  of  the  arbitrary  position  of  Internal  Revenue , Indians 
pay  income  tax  on  profits  from  cattle  raised  on  trust  land.  They  do  not 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  alfalfa  raised  on  the  same  land..  Indians  recognize 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  not  entirely  at  fault;  what  is  needed 
is  clarifying  legislation.  The  report  of  the  Chicago  Conference  continues? 
"In  order  to  further  prevent  the  establishment  of  such  arbitrary  rules  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  to  correct  the  rules  already  existing , we 
deem  it  necessary  that  legislation  be  enacted  which  will  clearly  spell  out 
the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  existing  treaties  and  agreements  made  with 
Indian  tribes  . V (Ibid . , p . 15)  . 

- RIGHTS  linked  with  economic  privilege  were  not  the  only  concern 
of  Indians  at  die  Chicago  Conference . A section  of  their  report  emphasi- 
zed the  rights  provided  by  treaty  and  an  expre  s sion  of  expectation  that 
these  rights  would  be  respected.  The. far-reaching  implications  of  these 
rights  may  be  noted  in  just  one  of  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  treaty  rights: 


INDIANS  PLACE  "RIGHTS"  FIRST 

THIS  position  differs  in  emphasis  from  that  of  many  Indians.  They 


GRAVE  CONCERN  has  arisen  as  a result  of  the  recent  rulings 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  which  in  substance  directly 
violate  the  solemn  treaty  obligations  made  with  the  American 
Indian. 


In  fact,  within  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a steady 
trend  by  both  the  federal  and  state  taxing  departments  to  en- 
croach upon  the  rights  of  the  Indian  in  the  taxing  of  Indian 
property.  (Declaration  of  Indian  Purpose.  Report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  Chicago  Conference,  June,  1961,  p*  15) 


The. right  of  self-government,  a right  which  the  Indian  possess— 
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gel  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  has  never  been  ext- 
inguished; indeed,  it  has  been  repeatedly  sustained  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States . Our  leaders  made  binding  agr- 
eements - ceding  lands  as  requested  by  the  United  States; 
keeping  the  peace;  harboring  no  emenies  of  the  nation.  And 
the  people  stood  with  the  leaders  in  accepting  these  obliga- 
tions. (Ibid,  p.  16) 

THE  REPORT  also  reminds  the  larger  society  of  its  obligations  in 
respet  to  treaty  rights . The  Indians  at  Chicago  noted  what  Chief  Just- 
ice Marshall  said  of  Indian  treaties: 

Such  a treaty  ...  is  a compact  between  two  nations  or  com- 
munities, having  the  right  of  self-government.  Is  it  essen- 
tial that  each  party  shall  possess  the  same  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty to  giv*  force  to  the  treaty?  This  will  not  be  preten- 
ded, for,  on  this  ground,  very  few  valid  treaties  could  be 
formed.  The  only  requisite  is,  that  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  possess  the  right  of  self-government  and  the 
power  to  perform  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  (Ibid,  p.  16) 

AS  INDIANS  come  to  express  their  views  on  die  Indian  "problem, " 
one  sees  special  stress  on  the  protection  of  Indian  civil  rights.  Indians, 
of  course,  are  as  aware  of  their  poverty  as  anyone,  but  they  do  not  let 
economic  problems  obscure  their  quest  for  protection  of  their  special 
rights.  This  position  sometimes  leads  to  contradictory  stands,  but  em- 
phasis on  their  rights  is  always  clear.  Thus,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Irnuans  refrained  from  endorsement  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act . Their  position  was  explained  by  Mr . Robert  Burnette , Executive 
Director,  in  personal  correspondence  (April,  1964). 

We  as  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  have  not 
taken  a position  on  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  in  Congress  becau- 
se there  is  fear  among  the  Tribes  that  it  will  tend  to  hurt 
their  treaty  Rights . 

It  is  bad  enough  the  Congress  continues  to  break  our  treat- 
ies without  Just  compensation  as  was  done  in  the  Crow  Creek- 
Lower  Srule  case  where  land  was  taken  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
and  the  Indians  were  paid  nine  years  later  without  any  con- 
sideration for  interest  that  should  have  been  applied  when 
paid . 

My  opinion  of  what  can  be  done  on  Civil  Rights  violations 
among  Indian  people  is  very  simple,  for  all  the  United  States 
Government  needs  to  do  is  to  carry  out  die  law  lrregardless 
of  what  the  law  was  In  integration  cases.  This  also  applies 
to  Indian  cases , but,  because  we  lack  the  political  strength, 
Indians  are  ignored  and  their  rights  are  therefore  trampled  on 
by  the  very  people  who  are  being  enriched  by  our  property. 

The  United  States  District  Attorneys  have  not  carried  out 
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their  responsibilities  towards  Indians  and  the  guaranteed 
guardianship  of  the  United  States  Government  has  comple- 
tely fallen  apart  since  1953. 


AN  organization  of  Indian  youth  took  a quite  different  stand  on 
the  legislation,  but  they,  too,  pointed  up  the  need  for  special  recog- 
nition of  rights . The  following  excerpts  are  from  a letter  prepared  tor 
Senator  Humphrey.  (The  letter  was  later  revised;  only  the  original  was 
available  to  the  author.) 


The  National  Indian  Youth  Council  is  shocked  and  dismayed 
to  hear  that  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  at  a 
most  crucial  time,  has  declined  to  take  a stand  on  the  cur- 
rent Civil  Rights  legislation  . . . 


The  NIYC  would  like  to  go  on  record  ar  unqualifiedly  supp- 
orting  and  endorsing  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  Further,  we  feel 
it  necessary  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  National  Congress 
cf  American  Indians'  action  does  not  represent  the  opinion 
of  most  American  Indians  . . . 

Civil  Rights  legislation  will  certainly  be  a boon  to  Indians 
who  live  in  those  states  which  socially  and  legally  discri- 
minate against  them . The  vicious  discrimination  practiced 
in  areas  bordering  Indian  country  must  be  stopped  . . . J-egai 
chicanery  to  immobilize  the  Indian  vote  in  many  states  is 
comparable  to  the  Negro  situation  in  Mississippi,  “Us  is 
only  part  of  the  vicious  discrimination  that  the  Civil  Rights 
legislation  will  alleviate  for  Indians . 

BUT  a final  solution,  according  to  the  NIYC,  would  require  more 
than  the  present  legislation. 

Segregation  and  exploitation  is  enough  of  a cross  to  bear, 
but  the  Indian  is  attacked  in  his  own  home  and  community. 
Even  the  educational  system  on  reservations , over  which 
Indians  have  no  control,  is  explicitly  aimed  at  breaking  up 
his  family  and  community.  Further,  what  few  rights  an  In- 
dian has  leftto  him  by  treaty  - the  last  sign  that  he  might 
be  able  to  survive  as  a people  - is  being  eroded  away  by 
1 high-handed  action  on  the  part  of  state  governments  and, 

unwittingly  we  believe,  by  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress . 

This  system  under  which  Indians  live,  which  is  a horrend- 
ous combination  cf  colonialism,  segregation  and  discrimin- 
ation, has  been  going  on  for  over  100  years.  The  result  is 
that  Indians  are  not  only  uneducated  and  poverty-stricken, 
helpless  and  without  hope,  divided  among  themselves , but 
also  confused  and  threatened  beyond  belief.  There  must  be 
some  drastic  steps  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  accompany 
the  present  Civil  Rights  legislation  in  order  to  remedy  this 
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100  years  of  intolerable  and  destructive  discrimination. 


THE  recommendations  of  the  NIYC  give  a general  indication  of 
what  would  be  required  to  fully  protect  Indian  rights; 

(1)  The  decision-making  power  in  Indian  communities  must 
be  put  back  where  it  belongs , in  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  the  community,  America  cannot  afford  to  continue  a 
system  of  repressive  internal  colonialism  which  parallels 
the  Soviet  treatment  of  its  national  minorities  • 


This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  advocating  that  Indians 
must  be  thrown  under  state  control.  Indians  cannot  afford 
to  pay  taxes  on  their  land?  they  just  do  not  have  the  money/ 
and,  if  they  were  to  lose  their  resources/  the  job  of  econ- 
omic rehabilitation  will  be  just  that  much  harder.  At  the 
present  time,  given  the  inexperienced  state  in  which  Indi  - 
a ns  find  themselves  and  the  climate  of  sentiment  in  states 
with  large  Indian  populations  # state  control  over  Indian  af- 
fairs could  only  mean  that  Indians  would  be  shorn  of  their 
resources . 

(2)  Indian  tribes  are  not  large  and  powerful  politically , but 
we  do  not  feel  that  this  then  gives  state  governments  or  the 
federal  government  the  right  to  disregard  and  violate  exist- 
ent treaties  ...  If  the  United  States  is  to  be  die  moral  force 
in  the  world  which  she  aspires  to  be,  the  morality  must  be- 
gin at  home . Her  conscience  has  been  awakened  by  the  Ne- 
groe's  plight.  We  only  ask  the  American  people  to  honor 
their  word.  Unilateral  action  by  Congress  or  state  govern- 
ments in  regard  to  Indian  treaties  is  immoral.  Indian  con- 
sent, not  "consultation,  ” is  needed  in  any  drastic  restruc- 
turing of  the  relationship,  spelled  out  in  treaties,  between 
the  federal  government  and  Indian  tribes. 

(3)  A drastic  and  revolutionary  economic  and  education  pro- 
gram must  be  undertaken  in  Indian  communities  to  overcome 
this  100  years  of  vicious  discrimination  which  has  resulted 
in  the  present  condition  of  Indians.  The  trend  must  be  re- 
versed and  Indians  must  be  able  to  lead  a decent  life  in 
their  own  communities.  However,  under  the  present  discri- 
minatory system,  any  program  would  only  be  further  discr- 
imination. 


SUPPORT  or  non-support  of  civil  rights  legislation  is  only  a tac- 
tical difference  among  Indians . Both  the  NCAI  and  the  NIYC  recognize 
that  their  rights  differ  from  other  minority  groups  and  particular  legisl- 
ation is  needed  to  secure  these  rights,.  In  short,  Indian  rights  are  not 
now  protected  fully;  Indians  are  in  a unique  position  and  their  classif- 
ication with  other  minority  groups  is  to  their  disadvantage . The  goal 
of  many  Indians  is  to  maintain  a separate  culture  and  community /Where- 
as they  believe  other  minorities  hope  for  integration  and  assimilation. 
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This  view  is  well  expressed  by  Sandra  Johnson,  (“The  Indian  Progress. 
Report  of  the  1964  Workshop  on  Indian  Affairs . Quoted  in:  Institute  of 
Indian  Studies,  News  Report  No.  21,  November,  1964.) 


Since  the  public's  attention  is  being  turned  toward  civil 
rights , many  people  are  equating  the  struggle  of  the  Americ- 
an Indian  with  that  of  the  American  Negro.  Actually,  their 
situations  are  almost  exactly  opposite . The  Negroes  are 
striving  to  attain  assimilation  with  the  dominant  white  soc- 
iety, while  the  Indians  are  striving  to  resist  this  forced  as- 
similation with  the  rest  of  society. 

The  Negro  at  the  present  time,  unlike  the  Indians,  has  noth- 
ing to  preserve  in  the  way  of  land , culture , language  or  tra- 
ditional arts  and  crafts . He  is  an  uprooted  people  who  is 
concentrating  his  struggle  in  legal  rights . The  Indians  al- 
ready have  full  citizenship  rights  and  so  their  legal  struggle 
is  to  retain  rather  than  attain  . . . 

On  a different  scale , one  notices  the  apparent  lack  of  supp- 
ort that  the  Indians  have  obtained  both  from  the  public  and 
the  American  government.  Yet  if  one  has  ever  lived  amoru, 
Indian  people  or  seen  their  dances  or  listened  to  their  songs , 
one  is  aware  of  a great  cultural  richi.es s.  Everywhere,  lip 
service  has  been  given  by  churchmen  and  government  offic- 
ials alike  that  the  great  Indian  heritage  ought  to  be  preserv- 
ed. And  everywhere,  there  is  the  same  support  of  measures 
which  lead  to  the  destruction  of  Indian  culture.  All  the  ed- 
ucational relocation  bills  have  been  aimed  at  getting  the  In- 
dian off  the  reservation  and  into  the  city  . . . 

Are  we  willing  to  protect  and  promote  individual  rights  when 
they  are  not  similar  to  our  own?  The  answer  seems  to  be 
"No, " and  the  Indian  tribes  who  are  receiving  this  "no"may 
well  have  a right  to  scoff  at  the  so-called  individuality  in 
America . 


THE  INDIAN  stand  in  the  current  struggle  for  civil  rights  may  not 
always  be  clear;  but  two  important  points  do  appear.  First,  the  pover- 
ty of  Indians  is  so  overriding  that  it  sometimes  obscures  the  need  for 
protection  of  Indian  rights . Generally,  the  dominant  society  tends  to 
emphasize  the  economic  problems  to  the  detriment  of  rights.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that,  given  economic  opportunity  and  general  civil  rights  le- 
gislation, the  Indian  "problem"  will  disappear.  Indians,  on  the  other 
hand,  see  the  need  for  clarification  of  their  rights  as  special  citizens. 
Certainly,  they  too  recognize  their  dire  economic  straits,  but  improve- 
ment in  this  area  alone  is  not  enough. 

THE  argument  that  Indians  are  "special"  citizens  und,  therefore, 
deserve  special  rights  may  at  first  appear  to  nin  counter  to  the  Americ- 
an value  of  equality.  However,  these  rights  would  noi.  make  Indians 
unequal;  they  would  simply  allow  them  to  be  different.  It  must  be  em- 


phasized  that  these  rights  are  not  due  Indians  because  of  their  race 
or  birth;  the  peculiar  legal  status  of  Indians  is  a matter  of  contractor 
consent.  Felix  Cohen  has  well  summarized  this  argument: 

The  special  rights  of  the  Indians  are  like  the  rights  of  the 
other  groups  that  have  special  claims  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  example,  homesteaders,  or  veterans,  or  hold- 
ers of  Federal  securities , or  government  employees , or  gov- 
ernment  contractors . 

Each  of  these  groups  has  special  rights,  because  ofserv- 
ice  performed,  and  incidental  to  these  special  rights  are 
certain  special  disabilities . 


A homesteader  may  not  alienate  his  homestead.  A govern- 
ment employee  may  not  prosecute  claims  against  tire  gov  - 
ernment,  which  is  the  right  of  any  other  citizen.  A govern- 
ment contractor  may  not  hire  and  fire  as  he  pleases  or  work 
his  employees  more  than  a certain  number  of  hours. 


These  disabilities  are  not  forms  of  discrimination  against 
oppressed  groups,  but  simply  necessary  safeguards  incid- 
ental to  the  process  of  securing  special  benefits  or  pay- 
ments from  the  Federal  Government.  By  and  large,  it  must 
be  remembered , whatever  we  have  given  to  Indians  and 
whatever  we  give  them  today  is  not  a matter  of  charity  ,but 
is  a part  of  a series  of  real  estate  transactions  through 
which  about  90  percent  of  the  land  of  the  United  States  was 
purchased  from  the  Indian  by  the  Federal  Government.  (See 
Felix  Cohen,  "The  Legal  Conscience:  Selected  Papers  of 
Felix  S.  Cohen,"  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  I960, 
p.  255) 


IN  the  "real  estate  transactions"  a fantastically  complex  relat- 
ionship  between  the  Federal  Government  and  Indians  developed.  On 
the  one  hand,  treaties,  Acts  of  Congress  and  Supreme  Court  decisions 
came  to  play  a part  in  the  definition  of  Indian,  Indian  Reservations, 
and  Indian  Rights.  These  definitions  are  explored  in  Chapter  I.  In 
addition  to  legislative  and  Judicial  policy,  the  executive  branch  dev- 
eloped plans  for  Indians  which  involved  far  more  than  acquisition  ot 
land.  Various  philosophies  about  what  "should  be  done  for  Indians 
have  led  to  the  present  day , intricate  legal  status  of  the  first  Ameri- 
cans  • Chapter  I’  is  an  introduction  to  this  history  which  makes  Ind- 
ians special  citizens . 


* 
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I.  THE  BACKGROUND 


ERjt 


I.  who  is  an  Indian?  It  is  important  to  recognize  who  is  an  Indian  for 
two  purposes.  First,  many  Indians  and  whites  have  assumed  that  Ind 
ians  are  rapidly  disappearing  and  that,  once  they  are  gone,  there  will 
no  longer  be  an  “Indian  problem.  " 


Of  course,  it  could  be  argued  that  eventual  disappearance  does 
not  lustifv  any  disregard  for  the  civil  rights  of  the  present  population, 
but  it  will  be  shown  below  that  the  idea  of  a "vanishing  Indian  s o y 
a myth.  Second,  a definition  of  INDIAN  is  needed  for  an  understand  - 
ing  of  the  situation.  Differences  among  definitions  of  who  is  an  Indian 
contribute  much  to  the  legal  and  social  problems  facing  Indians  today. 


A.  Are  Indians  Disappearing ? Initial  confusion  over  the  question 
of  who  is  an  Indian  arose  because  of  data  collection  by  the  U.S. 
eau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs . The  Bureau  cf  the 
Census  reports  as  an  Indian  any  "person  of  mixed  white  and  Indian 
blood  ...  if  enrolled  in  an  Indian  agency  or  reservation roll , or  if  not 
so  enrolled,  if  the  proportion  of  Indian  blood  is  one-fourth  or  more,  w 
if  the  person  is  regarded  as  an  Indian  in  the  community  where  he  lives. 
Actually,  census  takers  usually  determine  race  by  inspection  and  may 
omit  any  specific  questions  about  race.  Therefore,  a number  of  en  - 
rolled Indians  living  off  the  reservation  or  Indians  of  more  than  one- 
quarter  blood  must  be  inaccurately  reported . 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  figures  for  the  Indian  population  ar® 
also  misleading  because  of  occasional  special  censuses.  In  1 1 
1930  unusual  efforts  were  made  to  enumerate  Indians  .As  a result,  pe 
sons  were  counted  as  “Indian"  in  1930  who  were  recorded  so™®*}"® 
else  in  1920.  In  short,  the  census  counts  cannot  be  relied  upon  tog 
an  accurate  picture  of  what  is  happening  to  the  Indian  population. 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  compiles  its  own  population  figures , 
but  these  are  primarily  for  legal  purposes . Records  must  be  kept  of  to- 
dians  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  tribe.  These  records  are 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Bureau  but,  unfortunately,  no  standard  defini 
t£ns  of  5tadran"  have  been  devised.  As  a result.  Bureau  Inures  are 
also  unreliable  'or  demographic  analysis  of  the  Indian  popuUtlon.  In 
recent  years  L*e  Bureau  has  shown  a greater  interest  in  the  problem  of 
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accurate  and  standard  reporting . Much  more  complete  records  are  be- 
ing compiled,  and  the  data  are  being  made  available  through  the  use 
of  punch  card  tabulations.  However,  a number  of  problems  still  plag- 
ue the  Bureau  in  population  analysis. 

Working  with  the  available  figures , J . Nixon  Hadley  (1)  presents 
the  evidence  which  should  destroy  the  myth  of  "The  Vanishing  Americ- 
an. " He  reports  that  the  various,  reliable  estimates  of  the  aboriginal 
population  agree  on  a figure  of  less  than  a million.  This  population  did 
decline  rapidly  until  1850,  when  there  were  only  about  250,000.  How- 
ever, for  a number  of  reasons,  the  Indian  population  held  constant  for 
about  fifty  years  and  then  began  increasing.  From  1900  to  1950  thenum*' 
ber  of  Indians  increased  to  over  400,000. 

Rapidly  decreasing  death  rates  account  fo>  nost  of  the  increase, 
but  Indian  birth  rates  are  also  high.  Hadley  assumes  that  death  rates 
will  continue  to  drop  without  an  immediate  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  birth  rate . Using  conservative  estimates , the  Indian  population 
projected  to  1975  will  be  about  720,000  for  the  United  States.  The  in- 
crease represents  a growth  rate  of  over  fifty  percent  in  comparison  with 
an  overall  growth  rate  for  the  United  States  of  less  than  forty  percent. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Hadley's  estimate  of  future  popul- 
ation resits  largely  on  estimates  from  Census  or  Bureau  figures.  If  these 
figures  were  low  and  his  estimation  on  the  conservative  side,  then  the 
Indian  population  of  the  1970's  could  well  reach  the  million  mark.  A 
well-reasoned  argument  has  already  been  made  that  the  available  fig- 
ures on  the  Indian  population  are  low . 

A NEW  ANALYSIS 

In  the  late  1950's  Sol  Tax  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  de- 
finitions and  enumeration  of  American  Indians . With  two  other  anthr- 
opologists and  a number  of  contributions , he  began  his  own  analysis 
of  the  Indian  population.  Results  show  the  Indian  population  may  be 
considerably  higher  than  was  suspected . The  anthropologists  counted 
Indians  on  Bureau,  rolls  and  those  Indians  who  live  in  an  Indian  comm- 
unity and  define  themselves  as  Indians . (2) 

Their  definition  was  still  restrictive  and  they  point  up  several 
omissions.  Their  total  for  1950  was  an  Indian  population  of  434,000. 
This  figure  compares  with  a Census  count  for  1950  of  343,410  and  an 
Indian  Bureau  figure  of  402,286.  In  a later  revision  of  their  figures, 
the  anthropologists , adding  some  previously  omitted  communities  arr- 
ived at  571,784  as  the  Indian  population  for  1950. 

B.  How  to  Define  "Indian. 11  The  discrepancies  in  estimate  of 
population  may  be  accounted  for  largely  on  the  basis  of  differences  in 
definition  of  who  is  an  Indian.  The  differences  between  the  Census 
Bureau  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  been  noted . Professor  Tax 
and  his  associates  developed  a definition  of  “societal"  Indian  with  a 
focus  on  individuals  who  lived  in  Indian  communities  and  identified 
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themselves  as  Indians.  It  follows  that  such  people  must  also  have 
some  kind  of  Indian  culture.  And  it  is  precisely  cultural  differences 
which  make  some  civil  rights  problems  of  Indians  unique.  The  des- 
cription and  analysis  of  this  situation  must  come  later,  but  the  rele- 
vance of  Tax's  figures  should  be  noted  here.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  Tax  is  not  alone  in  his  definition.  Louisa  Shotwell  (3),  after  re- 
viewing a number  of  definitions,  concludes,  "Probably  the  most  reas- 
onable working  definition  for  us  is  this:  An  Indian  is  somebody  of  In>- 
dian  descent  who  continues  to  think  of  himself  as  an  Indian  and  whom 
the  community  thinks  of  as  Indian  . . . 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  WARDSHIP 

Indians  are  often  considered  "wards’1  of  the  government.  The 
concept  of  wardship  is  generally  traced  to  a Supreme  Court  case,  in 
which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ruled  that  an  Indian  tribe  was  not  a for- 
eign nation,  but  rather  a domestic,  dependent  nation. 

He  further  interpreted  that  the  position  of  a tribe  RESEMBLES 
that  of  a ward  to  a guardian.  Resemblance,  of  course,  does  not  make 
a tribe  a ward;  certainly  it  does  not  mean  that  individual  Indians  are 
wards  of  the  government.  However,  wardship  soon  became  a popular 
wo^d  for  describing  the  relationship  between  Indians  and  the  federal 
government. 

Many  Indian  agents  and  even  Congressmen  Justified  acts  on 
this  basis.  Many  violations  of  civil  and  political  rights  occurred  be- 
cause "ward"  became  part  of  the  meaning  of  Indian.  Religious  prac- 
tices, marriage  and  inheritance  rules,  rights  to  land  and  resources, 
were  all  trampled  on  the  Justification  that  the  Indian  was  a ward  of 
the  government.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  early  1900's  an  Act  of 
Congress  specifically  made  all  Indians  United  States  citizens,  con- 
fusion remains.  To  understand  why  the  idea  of  "ward"  is  so  persist- 
ent, it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  Indian  reservations. 

II.  What  Is  An  Indian  Reservation?  Indian  reservations,  on  occasion, 
have  been  called  "concentration  camps."  Such  a label  is  generally 
much  resented  by  Indians  and  is  unfair  to  government  officials  who 
developed  the  policy  of  locating  Indians  on  reservations.  The  "dev- 
elopment" of  a reservation  "policy"  is  misleading.  Like  Topsy,  the 
idea  of  reservations  seems  to  have  just  "growed." 

Under  President  Andrew  Jackson  the  United  Stated  planned  to 
move  Indians  in  the  East,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  However,  some 
states  such  as  Ne*v  York  reserved  areas  for  Indians  and  allowed  them 
to  remain  in  their  home  territories.  Further,  the  present  state  of  Ok- 
lahoma, known  then  as  Indian  Territory,  came  to  be  the  locale  of  In- 
dian settlement.  Although  Indian  Territory  placed  territorial  Urn  its  on 
Indians,  there  was  little  governmental  influence  on  the  tribes.  With 
westward  expansion,  other  Indian  areas  were  created,  especially  in 
the  Northern  Plains.  Treaty  after  treaty  reduced  these  areas,  and,  as 
economic  resources  such  as  the  buffalo  disappeared,  the  government 
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began  to  manage  more  and  more  of  Indian  life . 

Before  anyone  was  clearly  aware  of  the  consequences, Indians 
were  living  a segregated  life  on  what  became  known  as  reservations. 
Segregation  seems  an  appropriate  generalization  for  r®->ervati 
because  Trdians  were  interdependent  upon  the  larger  s°ciety  and  y 
not  allowed  full  participation  in  that  society.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  strict  rules  about  not  leaving  the  reservation,  and  many 
Indians  had  no  desire  to  do  so.  5.^7  clung  to  traditional  ways  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  idea  that  Indians  were  wards , coupled  with  almost  compl- 
ete economic  dependence,  made  it  possible  for  an  Indian  agent .to as- 
sume dictatorial  powers.  Still,  the  reservation  was  land  owned  by  a 
tribal  group  and  supposedly  under  tribal  Jurisdiction. 

THE  RESERVATIONS  CHANGE 

The  nature  of  the  reservation  changed  greatly  in  the  late  1800'  s. 
First  the  former  patterns  of  social  control  broke  down  in  a number  of 
Mtei . PocSTtadten  leaders  were  deprived  of  their  power,  tradmon- 
al  supports  of  the  norms , such  as  religion,  were  weakened,  or  new 
conditions  simply  could  not  be  met  by  traditional  ways . 

As  a result,  the  federal  government  assumed  jurisdiction  over 
some  crimes  and  informally  agents  took  on  more  power.  More  impor- 
tantly, a movement  for  assimilation  of  Inmans  reached  a Peak.and 
Senator  Dawes  introduced  legislation  in  1887  which  wouidd. libera 
ly  break  up  the  reservation  system.  The  Senator  s bill,  p p 7 
known  as  "Allotment, " has  had  such  far-reaching  consequences  that 
it  must  be  thoroughly  understood. 

The  Allotment  Act  arose  in  the  agrarian  area . The  West  was  be- 
ing settled  by  homesteaders  who  received  a quarter  section  of  land. 
What  could  be  more  fair  than  to  allot  Indians  a quarter  section  of  land 
and  train  them  to  be  farmers  ? The  homesteading  life  was  a kind  of 
ideal  (except,  perhaps,  to  many  of  the  luckless  homesteaders);  most 
Indianswere  subsisting  on  rations  doled  out  by  the  Qatari, 
in  view  of  the  Protestant  ethic,  souls  could  be  fayed  by  hard  work, 
finally,  of  course,  federal  funds  could  oe  saved  if  Indians  became 
self-supporting . 

In  fairness,  Dawes  and  many  organized  groups  in  the  East, 
must  be  given  credit  for  acting  with  the  best  of  intentions  , jn  me 
West,  a number  of  politicians  quickly  joined  the  allotment  forces  be- 
cause they  saw  the  policy  would  open  more  land  to  settlement. 

Allotment  was  generous  in  that  it  generally  provided  a quarter 
section  of  land  to  each  Indian.  Thus  , an  Indian 

eived  a section  of  land,  while  a homesteading  family  of  comparable 
size  settled  on  a quarter  section.  Even  so,  many  reservations  had 
excess  land  after  allotment;  it  was  opened  to  homesteaders . Xnfact, 
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the  reservations  were  often  checkerboarded  with  white  settlers  inter- 
spersed among  Indians  to  set  an  example. 

Of  course,  "uncivilized  Indians"  could  not  be  expected  to  be- 
come fully  assimilated  in  a few  years.  The  land  assigned  to  them 
was  to  be  held  IN  TRUST  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  25  years.  In 
the  trust  period  Indians  could  not  sell  their  property  without  consent; 
neither  did  they  have  to  pay  taxes . The  "trust"  status  of  land  led  to 
numerous  unforeseen  consequences  * 

One,  the  states  could  or  would  not  provide  such  services  as 
education  or  law,  to  people  they  could  not  tax.  The  Bureau, therefore, 
continued  such  services.  Two,  who  was  to  assume  jurisdiction  over 
such  land? 

The  matter  was  solved  by  continuing  the  former  practices,  ex- 
cept where  individuals  ended  the  trust  status  and  enjoyed  full  title 
to  their  property.  At  this  point  they  became  taxpaying  citizensjtheir 
land,  and  jurisdiction  over  it,  was  regarded  as  comparable  to  other 
state  citizens,  such  as  the  whites  who  had  settled  within  reserva 
tion  boundaries.  In  short,  the  reservation  was  now  fragmented  into: 
(a)  white-owned  tracts,  (b)  Indian-owned  tracts  with  title  compar- 
able to  whites,  and  (c)  Indian-owned  land  in  trust  status. The  states 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  a_and  b;  the  tribe  and  federal  government 
retained  control  over  £.  Finally,  allotment  created  a fantastic  prob- 
lem of  land  ownership.  Most  allotments  were  not  terminated  at  the 
end  of  25  years,  and  the  trust  land  began  to  be  inherited  by  numer- 
ous heirs.  This  land,  known  today  as  "heirship  lf.nd,"  causes  an 
endless  amount  of  bookkeeping.  A description  of  the  problems  of 
heirship  lands  must  be  reserved  for  later  discussion. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  summarize  the  nature  of  the 
reservation  by  the  early  1900's.  During  the  1800's  Indian  territor- 
ies had  been  more  and  more  carefully  delineated.  They  also  gradu- 
ally diminished  in  size.  Initially,  Indians  had  been  totally  respon- 
sible for  their  own  affairs  as  long  as  they  left  whites  alone.  As  their 
economic  base  collapsed,  the  federal  government  exerted  greater 
control,  and  Congress  authorized  federal  jurisdiction  formally  over 
major  crimes . 

With  allotment,  further  land  was  lost,  individual  Indian  prop- 
erty rights  were  meant  to  replace  tribal  rights,  and  states  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  certain  tracts  of  land  within  reservation  boundaries. 
The  situation  was  such  that  if  a crime  were  committed,  it  might  be 
prosecuted  by  the  state  or  the  tribe,  depending  upon  which  side  of 
a road  the  act  had  occurred.  It  is  conceivable  that  an  act  might  be 
considered  a crime  on  one  acre  but  not  the  next;  it  was  a matter  oi 
course  that  the  procedure  and  punishment  for  a crime  differed  be- 
tween state  and  tribe.  This  state  of  affairs  was  far  from  the  Amer- 
ican tradition,  but  no  real  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  was  initiat- 
ed until  the  1930* s.  Then  an  extensive  overhaul  of  Indian  relations 
was  made;  indeed,  an  entirely  nev/  policy  was  conceived. 
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Known  a.  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act.  the  new  Policy  woS  leroely 
the  product  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs . 
John  Collier. 


THE  "REORGANIZATION"  ACT 

The  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  or  IRA,  had  many  objectives  Jts 
primary  aims  were  to  make  Indians  self-governing  and  to  improveec- 
onomic  conditions . Model  constitutions  and  law  codesweie 
toy  the  Bureau;  the  tribes  adapted  or  modified  them  as  they  wished. 

For  the  first  time  in  United  States  history  the  Indians  had  a 
choice  in  policy.  On  most  reservations  tribal  councils  were  <*9®**- 
ized  which  were  to  operate  in  a way  comparable  to  city  or  county 
councils.  In  economic  development,  the  trust  stotus  of  land  was 
officially  continued.  (During  the  1920's,  when  ^t~i»^rto^d 
expired  for  many  allotments , it  was  unofficially  continued .)  Further- 
more,  a revolving  loan  fund  was  established.  Wbes  could  kwrow 
with  low  interest  rates  for  investments  such  as  land  and  cattle . 

Land  purchased  by  the  tribe  went  into  trust.  Many  *P*nt 

much  money  consolidating  lands  which  had  been  fragmentary  all- 
otment. On  many  of  the  Plains  reservations  ranching,  rather  than 
farming,  was  the  only  feasible  operation;  consolidating  was  essen- 
tial for  this  type  of  development. 

During  the  1930's  some  reservations  actually  saw  economic 
gains  while  the  country  as  a whole  was  expwiencdng  a de£«*sicn, 
but  these  “gains, " were  from  the  poverty  of  the  1920  s.  However, 
the  important  part  of  IRA,  for  understanding  Indian  civil  rights,  is 
that  some  reservation  lands  reverted  to  TRIBAL  ownership  an<i  this 
ownership  was  IN  TRUST.  Again,  the  trust  status  was  enacted  for 
the  t«^st  interests  of  the  Indians , and  Indians  were  glad  to  enjoy 
the  privilege.  Not  only  was  tax  relief  provided  by  the  measure  .but 
furtner  federal  aid  and  protection  ware  built  into  the  system. 

Yet.  no  one  fully  understood  that  the  trust  status  of  ^bal 
lands  would  prohibit  true  self-government.  The  major  part  of  tribal 
business,  carried  on  by  democratically  elected  councils,  was  con- 
cerned with  tribal  property.  (In  addition  to  land,  other  Investments 
such  as  cattle,  sometimes  "enjoyed"  trust  protection.)  Property  in 
the  trust  status  was  ultimately  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  or,  in  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Decisions  on  expenditures  of  funds  were  made  by  tribal  counc- 
ils but.  where  such  decisions  seemed  "unwise, " they  were  subject 
to  veto  by  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  found  itself  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  attempting  to  delegate  AUTHORITY  to  tribal  counts 
while  it  remained  RESPONSIBLE  for  most  tribal  affairs.  The  dilemma 
may  be  illustrated  by  actual  example.  Bureau  officials  on  the  Men- 
omlni  Reservation  allowed  the  tribe  to  manage  its  own  forest  with 
a minimum  off  supervision.  During  a period  of  mismanagement  the 
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tribe  lost  a considerable  sum  of  mon^y.  The  tribe  then  successfully 
sued  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  far  allowing  the  mismanagement. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  bureaucrat,  regardless  of  his  intentions  .can 
allow  a tribal  council  to  make  plans  which  he  deems  unwise.  In  short, 
the  tribal  governments  do  not  have  final  responsibility,  and  most  Indi- 
ans have  become  fully  aware  of  this  fact.  As  a result,  Indians  are  apa 
thetic  about  their  local  government,  and  tribal  council  officers  are  fre- 
quently without  Influence  in  their  communities . Indeed , given  the  sit- 
uation, it  is  surprising  so  many  energetic  and  forceful  leaders  do  serve 
on  tribal  councils.  Under  the  circumstances,  these  leaders  often  app- 
ear to  turn  elsewhere  to  express  their  leadership.  Unfortunately, there 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  support  the  obvious  conclusion:  when  force- 
nil  leaders  are  frustrated  as  tribal  chairmen,  they  find  new  ways  to  ex- 
press their  talerts. 

Another  aspect  of  the  IRA  was  cultural  pluralism.  Indians  were 
expected  to  develop  their  own  talents  and  to  govern  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  in  their  own  ways.  Not  only  were  Indians  expected  to  prof" 
it,  but  American  society  would  be  richer  with  a diversity  of  ways . The 
value  of  heterogeneity  vs.  homogeneity  or  cultcral  pluralism  vs.  assi- 
milation has  been  much  debated  in  America . It  appears  that  there  are 
hi  ghly  ambivalent  feelings  toward  die  issue . 

INDIAN  POLICY  CHANGES  AGAIN 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Indian  policy  chan  jed  once  agaLn. 
In  1948  the  direction  of  the  IRA  came  to  an  end . (It  should  be  noted  mat 
during  the  Second  World  War  the  Indian  Bureau  suffered  from  lack  of 
funds  and  personnel;  it  did  not  pursue  its  policy  vigorously  from  1941 
to  194S.)  President  Truman  appointed  a Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
who  was  expected  to  end  me  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs . Later,  Congress 
passed  a resolution  which  emphasized  mat  me  full  rights  of  citizenship 
should  be  brought  home  to  Indians;  however,  the  resolution  also  set  me 
scene  tor  legislation  which  would  end  me  federal  relationship  with  In- 
dians. Soon,  some  reservations  were  scheduled  to  have  their  statuses 
RESERVATIONS  terminated . Also,  some  obligations  of  me  Bureau  were 
transferred  to  other  agencies . For  instance , me  Public  Health  Service 
took  over  me  health  facilities  formerly  provided  by  the  Bureau,  and  the 
states  were  encouraged  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  education. 

Much  opposition  to  me  new  policy  quickly  developed . Termina- 
tion was  seen  by  many  Indians  as  threatening,  and  opposition  to  it  un- 
ited mem  within  and  between  reservations . Indian  lobbying  groups , 
such  os  the  National  Cuiiyfess  of  American  Indians,  assumed  new  siQ* 
nificance , and  the  value  of  a distinct  way  of  life  on  reservations  be- 
came more  amd  more  conscious  to  Indians  themselves.  In  short,  the 
nature  of  the  reservation  under  termination  policy  was  changed  on  mi- 
nor technical  points  such  as  the  introduction  of  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice as  a new  agency.  It  was  changed  to  a much  greater  degree  be  - 
cause  an  Indian  way  of  life  was  greatly  threatened,  and  Indians  bee  - 
axne  much  more  aware  of  the  values  represented  by  the  reservation. 
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In  I960,  termination  policy  came  to  a standstill.  President  Ken- 
nedv  appointed  a special  task  force  to  study  the  Indian  problem.  He 
probably  foresaw  the  development  of  a comprehensive  plan  which  would 
give  Indians  the  benefit  of  full  citizenship  yet  allow  an  Indian  way  of 
life . 


This  aim  would  probably  be  approved  by  most  people,  but  the 
means  for  reaching  this  end  are  not  at  all  clear.  Hie  task  force#  one 
of  whose  members  was  Phileo  Nash,  an  anthropologist,  spent  much 
time  in  investigation.  Nash  was  later  appointed  Commissioner  ot  Ind- 
ian Affairs.  He  has  not  yet  introduced  any  comprehensive  legislation 
to  Congress  which  might  indicate  the  goals  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. He  has  worked  hard  to  improve  economic  conditions  on  reserva- 
tions, the  most  immediate  and  pressing  problem  of  Indians. 

Improvements  can  be  seen,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  even  ter- 
mination policy  called  for  economic  development  of  the  reservations . 
The  poverty  of  Indians  is  so  great  it  could  not  be  ignored  under  any 
kind  of  policy;  it  would  be  unworthy  of  American  tradition,  however, 
if  economic  problems  were  to  obscure  the  numerous  other  problems  of 
Indians , especially  of  civil  rights  • 

in.  Summary:  Indians  and  Civil  Rights . The  definition  of  "Indian1* 
is  closely  linked  with  the  nature  of  reservations,  and  the  meaning  ot 
"Indian"  is  tied  to  civil  rights.  Although  an  Act  of  Congress  gave  full 
citizenship  to  Indians , most  Indian  property  is  in  a special  relation 
to  the  federal  government,  and  the  trust  status  actually  makes  the  In- 
dian a special  kind  of  citizen.  Probably  the  greatest  restriction  on 
this  special  citizen  is  his  lack  of  meaningful  participation  or  voice  in 
local  government.  It  is  precisely  at  this  level  that  some  self-control 
is  essential  because  of  the  strong  desire  to  insure  and  perpetuate  a 
distinct  way  of  life.  The  matter  is  so  important  that  a later  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  on  self-government,  reservation 
life  also  creates  some  unique  situations.  On  the  one  hand,  a school 
operated  by  the  Bureau  prohibits  any  local  control.  All  school  empl- 
oyees are  civil  servants  and  responsible  to  the  Bureau.  Indians  have 
no  formal  control#  whatsoever,  over  the  education  of  their  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  citizens,  they  enjoy  the  franchise  in 
every  state  and  can  vote  for  state  as  well  as  national  officials.  This 
privilege  means  that  Indians  can  participate  in  the  election  of  offic- 
ials, from  the  county  sheriff  to  the  governor,  who  may  have  no  juris- 
diction over  them.  The  situation  has  been  described  jokingly  as 
"representation  without  taxation.  *T 

The  matter,  of  course#  is  far  from  a joke.  The  situation  often 
creates  hard  feelings  between  Indians  and  whites  and  is  only  one  of 
numerous  problems  which  make  difficulties  for  the  special  citizen. 
Before  analyzing  these  problems  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
view further  some  historical  developments  in  regard  to  Indians. 
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The  definition  of  Indian,  and  the  nature  of  the  reservation 
underlie  and  are  further  complicated  by  treaty  rights , Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  the  understandings  or  misunderstandings  which  have 
developed  between  Indians  and  other  citizens . 
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II.  WHY  INDIANS  ARE  S PE C IA L Cl  7IZE  NS 


The  preceding  chapter  Introduced  the  thesis  that  Indians  are  a 
special  kind  of  citizen  and  as  such  will  require  legislation  and  aid  be  - 
yond  that  of  other  minority  groups.  The  idea  is  further  documented  in 
this  chapter , and  other  aspects  of  Indian  history  are  explored  in  order 
to  show  the  peculiar  nature  of  Indians  as  citizens. 


The  status  of  Indians,  AS  DIFFERENT,  often  becomes  painfully 
clear  in  Congressional  hearings*  Not  only  is  it  obvious  that  commun- 
ication between  whites  and  Indians  is  exceedingly  difficult  but,  also, 
a further  barrier  is  the  complexity  of  the  Indian  situation  which  is  of- 
ten almost  beyond  comprehension.  Testimony  gathered  before  a Sen- 
ate subcommittee  illustrates  the  point.  An  Indian,  Mr.  Cequala,  is 
complaining  of  treatment  he  has  received  from  the  Indian  agent,  Mr. 
Jermark . 

William  Cequala,  sworn  to  testify  to  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  testified  as  follows:  Mr.  Dillon  acted  as 
interpreter: 


Mr.  Cequala:  I want  to  ask  first,  when  you  came  here,  did  Mr. 
Jermark  go  to  meet  you  ? 


Senator  Frazier:  No;  we  went  to  the  agency  when  we  came  here. 


Mr.  Cequala:  And  he  did  not  go  to  meet  you? 


Senator  Frazier:  No. 


By  Senator  Frazier;- 

Q . Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  agent  - what  happened 
on  October  26,  1926? 

A.  I was  insulted  in  the  agent*s  office.  Mr.  Jermark  s office* 
He  came  out,  and  I said  hello  to  him  and  went  inside  the  office, 
and  he  said  you  come  here  and  you  are  mad,  and  I said  yes;and 
he  said  I have  got  this , and  he  pulled  out  a great  big  drawer 
and  show  me  a gun  there  and  a billy.  I want  to  tell  that  man 
that  you  come  here  to  investigate  things  like  this  so  you  never 
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do  any  good  and  I am  afraid  of  you  as  I listen  you  was  goingto 
put  this  through , and,  my  friend,  you  ought  to  take  your  agent 
home;  if  he  was  here  I would  say  so;  if  he  was  here  I would 
have  taken  him,  or  would  you  leave  him  and  gc  on  home.  Now 
he  is  here,  and  when  I tell  it  I see  he  is  gone . That  gun  was 
about  that  long,  and  he  show  it  to  me  and  a billy.  I am  not 
drunk,  but  I was  going  to  put  him  out.  They  made  a law  that 
whoever  agent  he  was  here  he  would  not  have  a gun . 

By  Senator  Whseler:- 
Q . You  are  wrong  about  that  ? 

A.  That  meant  to  that  from  1868  they  were  not  to  have  even 
pocket-knife . 

Q . You  were  wrong  about  that? 

A.  And  if  they  are  going  to  have  gun  and  keep  on  killing  us, 
that  is  pretty  bad.  (4) 

This  situation,  even  for  1929,  was  indeed  "pretty  bad." To 
many  Indians  the  local  Indian  agent  was  seen  as  a powerful  tyrant 
holding  life  and  death  powers.  Agents,  of  course,  were  not  that  pow- 
erful, and  it  is  doubtful  that  many  of  them  assumed  the  authority  that 
could  have  been  theirs  given  the  Indian  view  of  them . 

However,  the  agent,  through  the  B.I.A,,  did  have  extraordin- 
ary power  over  U.S.  citizens  - who  happened  tq  be  Indians  .The  str- 
ucture, which  had  grown  piecemeal,  made  it  impossible  for  Indians 
to  enjoy  fully  ths  civil  rights  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  as 
citizens.  It  is  ironical,  but  the  events  which  led  to  deprivation  of 
rights  often  involved  people  who  thought  well  of  Indians  and  attempt- 
ed to  see  that  they  were  given  full  justice. 

I.  Supreme  Court  Decisions.  For  example,  one  of  the  earliest  Sup- 
reme Court  cases  involving  Indians  led  to  the  notion  that  Indians  were 
wards  of  the  government . This  case  is  worth  examining  in  detail  be- 
cause it  also  emphasizes  the  special  heeds  of  Indian  citizens. 

The  case  derives  from  an  Act  of  Georgia  in  the  1830's  when  the 
state  arbitrarily  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Most  of  the  Cherokee  lived  within  the  Georgia  boundaries,  and  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  under  state  law.  They  argued  that  their 
treaties  with  the  federal  government  allowed  them  full  self-govern- 
ment. Moreover,  state  law  would  annihilate  the  Cherokee  as  a poli- 
tical society.  The  dispute  became  known  as  "The  Case  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia."  The  opinion  of  the  Court, de- 
livered by  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  became  a hallmark  in  defining 
the  status  of  Indian  tribes. 

Marshall  first  examined  the  evidence  for  the  Court's  jurisdic— 
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tion.  The  Cherokees  had  sued  on  the  basis  of  being  a foreign  state , 
and-  Marshall  concluded: 


So  much  of  the  argument  as  was  intended  to  prove  tue  Cherokees 
as  a state,  as  a distinct  political  society,  separated  from  others, 
capable  of  managing  its  own  affairs  and  governing  itself,  has,  in 
the  opinion  of  a majority  of  the  judges,  been  completely  success- 
ful. They  have  been  uniformly  treated  as  a state  from  the  settle- 
ment of  our  country. 


However,  Marshall  could  not  agree  with  an  argument  of  the  plain- 
tiff that  the  Cherokee  constituted  a foreign  state  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution.  He  admitted  to  an  imposing  argument  for  being  foreign, 
but  qualified  the  status  of  the  Indian  nations  in  this  way: 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  in  relation  to  the  United  States  is 
perhaps  unlike  that  of  any  other  two  people  in  existence . In  the 
general,  nations  not  owning  a common  allegiance  are  foreign  to 
each  other.  The  term  foreign  nation  i3,  with  strict  propriety , 
applicable  by  either  to  the  other,  but  the  relation  of  the  Indians 
to  the  United  States  is  marked  by  peculiar  and  cardinal  distinc- 
tions which  exist  nowhere  else . 


It  is  unfortunate  that  this  aspect  of  the  case  has  not  received 
widespread  attention.  It  points  up  the  unique  position  in  which  Ind- 
ians find  themselves.  The  part  of  the  case  which  did  become  so  im- 
portant soon  followed. 

Though  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  tc  have  an  unquestionable , 
and,  heretofore,  unquestioned  right  to  the  lands  they  occupy, 
until  that  right  be  extinguished  by  a voluntary  cession  to  our 
government;  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  those  tribes 
which  reside  within  the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  the  Unit-' 
ed  States  can,  with  strict  accuracy,  be  denominated  foreign 
nations . They  occupy  a territory  to  which  we  assent  a title 
independent  o?  their  will,  which  must  take  effect  in  point  of 
possession  when  their  right  of  possession  ceases . Meanwhile . 
they  are  in  a state  of  pupilage.  Their  relation  to  the  United 
States  resembles  that  of  a ward  to  his  guardian. 


The  Cherokee  vs . Georgia  case  is  only  one  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  have  placed  Indians  in  a peculiar  positionas 
citizens . This  case  is  of  particular  importance  because  of  its  ref- 
erence to  the  relationship  between  the  government  and  the  tribes . 
Other  Supreme  Court  decisions  must  also  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing the  rights  to  which  Indians  are  entitled . Many  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cases  are , of  course , interpretations  of  rights  granted  by 
treaties  or  Acts  of  Congress . 


II.  TraaMag  and  Acts  of  Congress.  The  thousands  of  agreements 
made  between  Indians  and  the  Federal  Government  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  analyzed  in  detail.  Here , only  a brief  description  of 
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this  phase  of  Indian  rights  can  be  treated  and  some  examples  given 
to  Illustrate  the  special  status  of  Indians. 

In  Revolutionary  times,  some  Indian  tribes  were  in  such  an  im- 
portant position  that  they  could  determine  the  course  of  U.S.  history. 
The  Iroquois  NATION  (a  term  applied  by  non-Indians)  could  have  Play- 
ed a decisive  role  in  1776;  a good  argument  could  be  made  that  if  the 
Iroquois  had  sided  with  the  British  the  colonies  could  not  have  won 
independence  when  they  did. 

The  Iroquois  had  been  a most  important  factor  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  the  incipient  Americans  readily  recognized  the  imp- 
ortance of  allving  or  neutralizing  the  Iroquois . That  the  Iroquois  re- 
mained neutral,  for  the  most  part,  was  most  appreciated,  and  the 
early  treaties  with  them  are  clearly  comparable  to  those  made  with 
other  foreign  powers . Similar  treaties  were  made  with  the  Southeast- 
ern Indians  in  the  War  of  1812 . Again,  Indians  were  decisive  in  the 
outcome  of  that  war. 

Rights  granted  in  those  treaties,  as  well  as  later  ones,  still 
must  be  recognized  by  the  U.S.  government.  (And  today  some  Iroq- 
uois still  receive  several  yards  of  calico  each  year  because  it  was 
promised  them  in  an  early  treaty.  The  Iroquois  demand  payment  in 
calico  to  emphasize  the  continuing  validity  of  the  treaty.)  Of 
course,  the  government  can  break  a treaty  as  well  as  make  one; 
again,  among  the  Iroquois  the  government  was  forced  to  do  lust 
this  when  it  recently  took  land  to  build  a dam.  Yet,  until  the  gov- 
ernment admits  to  breaking  a treaty,  such  rights  belong  to  Indians. 


Treaties  continued  to  be  made  with  Indian  tribes  until  after 
the  Civil  War,  although  Marshall's  decision  that  the  tribes  were  a 
special  kind  of  nation  changed  the  nature  of  these  treaties . Further- 
more, in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century  negotiations  with  the 
tribes  became  important  political  matters.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, particularly,  was  concerned  about  their  lack  of  participa- 
tion since  only  the  Senate  must  be  consulted  in  ratifies  tion  of  a 
treaty. 

Therefore,  Congress  passed  legislation  which  specified  that 
agreements  with  Indians  would  no  longer  be  by  treaty  but  by  Acts 
of  Congress.  It  woulJ  be  difficult  to  determine  if  there  were  more 
or  less  chicanery  in  the  Acts  or  treaties,  but  the  point  is  unimport- 
ant here.  The  change  in  dealing  with  Indians  still  keeps  them,  in 
a special  relationship  with  the  federal  government.  Rights  provid- 
ed by  Acts  of  Congress  are  just  as  valid  as  treaty  rights. 

At  this  point,  morality  as  well  as  legality  could  be  question- 
ed. Technically,  an  Act  of  Congress  supersedes,  and  is  different 
from  a treaty.  Therefore,  the  "following  case  may  be  legal  but  is 
obviously  of  doubtful  morality.  In  a TREATY  with  the  Sioux  it  was 
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stipulated  that  any  further  treaty  would  have  to  be  approved  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  adult  males  of  the  tribe.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
some  wise  chief  or  leaders  conceived  of  this  stipulation  in  order  to 
end  any  further  treaty-making . Given  the  conditions  , obtaining  of  a 
three-quarters  of  the  adult  males'  consent  to  anything  was  most  un- 
likely.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  government  representatives 
ever  allow  ed  such  a proposition  if  they  had  any  hope  for  future  neg~ 
otiations . 

Scon  afterward,  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills,  and 
the  government  sought  to  secure  this  land  which  belonged  to 
Sioux  BY  TREATY  RIGHTS.  Clearly,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  obtain  the  necessary  consent,  but  the  government  no  longer  made 
treaties  with  the  Indians . 

Acts  of  Congress  were  n^iw  the  means  of  negotiation,  and 
nothing  stipulated  that  three-quarters  of  the  adult  males  would  have 
to  consent  to  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  Slack  Hiils_wCTesemired 
with  a few  Indian  signatures  agreeing  to  an  ACT  OF  CONGRESS. 

Some  Sioux  still  cling  to  the  hope  of  compensation  for  this  injustice, 
but  the  value  of  the  Black  Hills  is  probably  worth  more  than  the  na- 
tional conscience. 

Another  interesting  example  of  how  Indian  rights  must  be  reg- 
arded  may  be  found  In  a 1924  Act  which  confirmed  citizenship  on  all 
Indians  . Since  the  question,  "Are  Indians  citizens  . is 
mon.  the  provision  of  this  Act  must  be  spelled  out.  The  Act  prov- 
ided: "That  all  noncitizen  Indians  bom  within  the  tenritorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  are  hereby,  declared  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  granting  of  such  citizenship  shall  not  in 
any  manner  impair  or  otherwise  affect  the  right  of  an  Indian  to  trib- 
al or  other  property."  This  Act.  like  much  government  poUcy,  was 
unilateral  - Many  Indians  did  want  citizenship,  of  course,  but 
others  did  not.  Again,  an  important  moral  question  is  raised.  By 
what  right  was  citizenship  imposed?  Even  today  , a number  of  Ind- 
ians refuse  to  recognize  that  they  are  U .S.  citizens , which  leads 
to  comic-tragSdy ’events  such  as  the  Iroquois  debating  whether  they 
would  declare  war  on  Germany  in  1941.  The  matter  was  settle 
when  they  decided  it  would  be  unnecessary  because  they  had  never 
concluded  the  war  they  had  declared  in  1917.  C5) 

III.  Indian  Policy  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs ♦ Perhaps  the 
government's  Indian  policy  is  the  best  indication  ofwhV  Indians 

are  a particular  kind  of  cittzen.  Some  discussion  of  this  policy  was 
necessary  i.n the  preceding  chapter;  here  only  a general  outhnewill 
be  given  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  Indians  have  unique  rights  . 

In  the  colonial  period  no  overall  policy  toward  Indians  exist- 
ed, and  treatment  of  Indians"' varied  widely.  Some  bribes  were 
treated  With  kindness  and  justice ;;  William  Penn  s -dealings  with 
Indians  is  a notable  example . On  the  cthe.  hand  .scm^  lxibes  were 
wiped  out  mercilessly.  Modern  Indians  have  a telling  J olce . The 
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Puritans  landed  and  fell  on  their  knees  to  give  thanks . Then  they 
fell  on  the  Indians . " 

In  writing  the  Constitution,  the  founding  fathers  established 
a vague  foundation  for  treatment  of  Indians.  M The  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  • • . to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations , and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes.”  As  shown 
previously,  a policy  of  treaty— making  and  a concept  of  Indians  as  a 
foreign  nation  followed  through  the  early  1800* s. 

Under  President  Andrew  Jackson  the  Indian  "problem"  became 
most  involved.  Settlement  in  the  Southeast  was  expanding,  and 
lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  coveted.  Jackson  develop- 
ed what  became  known  as  "Removal  Policy."  Indian  land  east  of 
the  Mississippi  was  to  be  exchanged  for  land  in  the  West. Indian 
rights  in  the  period  developed  out  of  Presidential  actions  and  influ- 
ence as  well  as  Supreme  Court  decisions . 

One  of  the  first  events  was  the  murder  of  a white  man  by  an 
Indian  on  Indian  land.  Georgia  sentenced  the  Indian  to  death;  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Georgia  lacked  jurisdiction?  Georgia  exe- 
cuted the  Indian  anyway.  There  is  strong  indication  that  the  exec- 
ution had  the  tacit  approval  of  Jackson.  John  Quincy  Adams, in  cri- 
ticizing Jackson's  behavior  in  the  case,  charged,  "The  Constitu- 
tion (is)  prostrate  in  the  State  of  Georgia  . . . because  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States  is  in  league  with  the  State  of  Georgia. " 


The  grounds  for  this  charge  soon  became  even  more  evident. 
Jackson  appointed  a Mr.  Worcester  as  postmaster  in  Cherokee  coun- 
try. (Worcester  was  also  a missionary.)  Worcester  refused  to  rec- 
ognize Georgia's  jurisdiction  by  refusing  to  take  a state  license  or 
oath  as  required  by  state  law.  In  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Worcester  vs  . Georgia  , John  Marshall  ruled  the  Georgia  statutes  as 
unconstitutional . He  said,  "treaties  and  laws  of  the  U .S  . contem- 
plate the  Indian  territory  as  completely  separate  from  that  of  the 
states . " However,  Jackson  refused  to  enforce  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  and  his. remark,  although  not  documented,  became  famous: 
"John  Marshall  has  made  his  decision  - now  let  him  enforce  it." 

These  events  are.  explained  more  fully  by  Richard  Longaker.  (6) 
His  analysis  of  Jackson*  s position  is  most  revealing . He  notes  ' 
that  Jackson  held  that  the  Constitution  did  not  prevent  states  ext- 
ending authority  over  Indians  whenever  they  extended  their  bounda- 
ries. Longaker  sees  this  as  a "feeble  rationalization;"  Jackson's 
stand  was  In  reality  based  on  a distaste  for  Marshall,  . a commit- 
ment to  Removal  policy  and  a lack  of  sympathy  for  Indians. 

; Longaker  concludes  that:  Jackson  "had  respect  for  Indian  vr  \ > 
rights  so  long;  as  they  were  exercised  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  . " It  may  be  distasteful  for  Americans,  to.  realize  that 
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Indian  rights  were  so  often  at  the  discretion  of  the  President;  yet 
that  fact  is  not  only  obvious  in  Jackson's  administration  but  in  many 
succeeding  ones  • 

The  seeds  of  reservation  policy  were  contained  in  Removal. After 
Jackson,  one  can  see  the  idea  of  delimited  Indian  areas  growing . Dur- 
ing  the  Civil  War  Indians  were  ignored  except  where  they  could  be  us- 
ed  in  the  struggle.  But  shortly  after  1865  the  notion  of  a continent 
filling  with  states  was  seen.  That  there  was  little  concern  for  inaian 
rights  during  this  period  may  be  partially  excused  because  of  a strong 
belief  that  Indians  would  soon  disappear.  Indeed,  their  population 
had  increased  at  a rapid  rate  as  noted  before.  It  may  also  be  r*call- 
ed  that  during  this  period  the  rights  of  Indians  frequently  came  comp- 
letely under  the  jurisdiction  of  a local  agent,  generally  a patronage 
appointment  and  far  too  often  a man  susceptible  to  easy  9raft . « 

would  be  difficult  for  Indians  to  claim  any  special  rights  granted  dur- 
ing this  period;  there  were  none. 

ALLOTMENT;  Failure 

However,  the  national  conscience  became  stirred  late  in  the 
19th  Century  and  the  Indian  "question"  again  became  a lively  issue  . 
Easterners  for  the  most  part  saw  Indians,  as  worthy  of  citizenship, at 
least,  once  they  learned  to  "earn  a living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

Senator  Dawes  felt  Indians  could  achieve  this  Protestant  virtue 
and  introduced  1 gislation  for  this  end.  Dawes  believed  that  individ- 
ual ownership  or  land,  combined  with  a little  guidance,  would  lead 
Indians  quickly  to  civilization  and  preparation  for  citizenship . tnus , 
an  Indian  was  to  own  a quarter  section  in  trust  f or  tw enty-five  years; 
then  he  could  be  given  equal  treatment  and  enjoy  the  liberties  and  re- 
s pons  i bill  ties  of  other  Americans  • 

There  is  no  need  to  reiterate  the  failure  of  allotment,  but  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  trust  status  of  property  was  conceived  and  exists  to- 
day to  give  Indians  a special  right.  Moreover,  the  policy  firmly  Pit- 
ted the  ideal  that  Indians  should  become  citizens . As  the  aims  of  all- 
otment melted  away  in  the  early  1900‘s  (again,  a war  br ought  Indian 
policy  to  a standstill) , the  conception  of  Indians  AS  CITIZr.NS  remain 
ed.  As  noted,  the  idea  crystallized  in  the  1924  "Citizenship  Act 
which  declared  Indians  henceforth  as  citizens.  The  Act,  though, 
specifically  did  not  make  them  strictly  comparable  with  other  Ameri- 
cans. Citizenship  did  "not  in  any  maimer  impair  or  otherwise  affect 
the  right  of  an  Indian  to  tribal  or  other  property." 

Under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  not  only  were  these  rights 
recognized  but  the  trust  status  of  property  was  extended  to  the  tribe. 
Allotment  policy  was  a deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  tribal  organiza- 
tion; the  I.R.A.  not  only  recognized  the  tribe  but  encouraged  it. 

Tribes  received  charters  to  become  incorporated  for  business  purposes, 
councils  were  elected  to  represent  the  tribe  AS  A GROUP;  and  consti- 
tutions spelled  out  jurisdiction  rights . 
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The  I.R.A.  was  certainly  a most  humane  attempt  to  protect  for- 
mer Indian  rights  while  at  the  same  time  extending  the  rights  of  oth- 
er American  citizens  . Although  it  improved  economic  conditions  and 
added  civil  rights  to  Indians,  the  Act  further  complicated  the  nature 
of  Indian  citizenship . 

Given  tribal  jurisdiction,  Indians  frequently  suffer  injustices 
from  which  they  should  be  protected  by  "due  process"  of  law.  Juris- 
dictional problems  between  tribe  and  state  also  contribute  to  infrin- 
gement of  rights  . The  trust  status  of  property  and  treaty  rights  make 
land  problems  phantasmagoric  and  lead  to  major  misunderstandings  be- 
tween Indians  and  whites.  In  the  confusion,  Indian  rights  often  suff- 
er. Finally,  the  special  treatment  accorded  Indians  because  of  cult- 
ural differences  (and  cultural  differences  were  encouraged  under  the 
I.R.A.)  creates  special  problems  in  the  fields  of  education  and  relig- 
ion. Separate  analysis  of  each  of  these  areas  is  the  province  of  the 
next  chapter. 

Felix  Cohen  provides  a summary  of  Indian  special  rights  in  a 
discussion  of  why  Indians  are  still  often  considered  non-citizens  . (7) 

I suppose  that  this  very  widespread  misimpression  is  a 
natural  product  of  the  fact  that  Indians  are  frequently  not 
permitted  to  spend  their  own  money  as  they  please,  that 
they  frequently  hold  lands  which  are  exempt  from  state 
property  taxes,  that  on  their  own  reservations  they  are  gen~ 
v erally  subject  to  tribal] customs  and  ordinances  ratherthan 

^ to  stkte  criminal  laws,  and  that  they  receive  various  serv- 

ices from  the  Federal  Government  ...  Now  the  fact  is  that 
all  these  legal  peculiarities  which  we  are  so  prone  to  con- 
sider marks  of  inferiority  are  either  special  rights  which 
Indians  have  secured  for  themselves  by  contract,  treaty  or 
statute  or  are  incidental  appendages  to  such  special  rights . 

Another  important  aspect  of  these  rights  is  made  by  Cohen:  (8) 

The  important  point  seems  to  me  to  be  that  all  the  peculiar 
legal  relationships  that  seem  to  encumber  the  Indian  are  in 
the  final  analysis  raally  obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  Indian  which  only  the  Indian  can  waive.  To  the 
great  majority  of  Indians  today  these  special  rights  and 
privileges  are  of  h/.gh  value. 

Briefly,  it  is  possible  to  see  some  progress  in  the  past  few  dec- 
ades in  the  field  of  Indian  civil  rights.  Few  Indians  today  would  think 
it  "pretty  bad"  if  their  local  Bureau  superintendent  could  threaten  them 
' with  a gun;  they  would  not  tolerate  such  an  event.  But  the  complexity 
of  the  situation,  the  misunderstanding  which  still  exists  and  the  inad- 
equacy of  full  protection  of  citizenship  can  still  be  seen  in  testimony 
before  Congressional  committees.  The  following  statement  was  made 
by  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  appearing  before  a sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  1962.  (9) 
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The  particular  portion  of  my  rime  with  you  here  this  after- 
noon will  be  spent  in  lieu  of  the  fact  that  I have  my  mast- 
er’s degree  in  sociology,  and  I have  been  granted,  given 
or  instructed  by  the  tribe  to  appear  here  before  you.  Of 
course . before  I enter  into  what  I am  going  to  say . I should 
perhaps  say  that  talking  about  a problem  of  any  kind  is  good, 
like  we  have  been  doing  this  morning,  and  perhaps  no  doubt 
that  you  have  been  doing  all  this  time,  but,  to  me , it  s only 
half  good;  the  other  half  of  this  intention  to  do  good  starts 
from  a proposition;  the  proposition  then  should  lead  to  ac- 
tion. Unfortunately,  many  good  intentions  die  in  the  talk- 
ing stage;  therefore,  unless  that  which  is  discussed  is  pro- 
posed and  acted  upon,  any  amount  of  talking  is  a waste, 
for  all  practical  purposes . 

My  statement  then  will  deal  with  an  attack  on  the  problem 
of  what  is  either  termed  "constitutional  rights  or  constitu- 
tional protection."  and  not  particularly  aimed  at  belaboring 
the  discussion  of  any  specific  incidents  which  have  been 
going  on  this  morning.  I.  therefore,  hope  my  presentation 
at  this  time  isn't  going  to  be  out  of  context. 

The  title  of  my  statement,  which  I have  written  for  this 
subcommittee  to  take  when  I get  through  stammering  over 
it.  is  "The  Need  for  a Legal  Counselor.  ” My  statement 
shall  be  to  make  public  a proposal  which  is  in  response  to 
an  apparently  unrecognized  condition  which  is  existing  for 
reservation  Indians  and  nonreservation  Indians  . That  cond- 
ition is  this:  That  they  do  not  enjoy  the  same  constitution- 
al rights  and  constitutional  protection  afforded  other  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The  testimony  of  1929  which  introduced  this  chapter  had  a comic- 
tragedy  ring  to  it;  the  statement  of  this  witness  in  1962  is  simply  shock- 
ing . It  points  up  the  fact  that  in  most  Indian  courts  legal  counsel  is  not 
only  UNAVAHA BLE  but  in  many  instances  is  not  even  ALLOWED. A right 
which  is  practically  taken  for  granted  by  most  citizens  is  almost  unknown 
to  Indian  citizens . The  next  chapter  analyzes  same  of  the  areas  in  which 
Indians  lack  the  civil,  rights  of  other  Americans . 
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in.  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  OF  AMERICA'S  " SPECIAL"  CITIZENS 


The  preceding  chapters  were  meant  to  give  some  understanding 
why  Indians  possess  certain  rights  not  due  other  American  citizens. 
Because  of  the  events  which  led  to  this  unique  position,  Indians  have 
found  themselves  often  Zailing  to  secure  the  r*ghts  guaranteed  U.  S. 
citizens.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  that  Indians  will  simply  have  to 
forego  former  privileges  if  they  are  to  secure  full  constitutional  pro- 
tections . 

For  the  most  part,  however,  compromise  and  clarifying  legis- 
lation can  guarantee  both  their  " special"  rights  and  standard  civil 
rights.  Solutions  will  not  be  simple.  The  complexity  of  the  problems 
can  be  seen  in  these  most  important  areas:  due  process,  jurisdiction- 
al disputes,  land  rights,  education  and  religion. 

I.  Due  Process.  As  noted  in  the  last  chapter,  Indians  may  be  tried 
in  a court  where  legal  counsel  is  not  only  unavailable  but  prohibited* 
This  practice  is  only  one  of  many  which  makes  an  Indian  court  uniq- 
ue* There  are  three  types  of  courts  in  Indian  communities . In  the 
United  States  there  are  fifty-three  tribal  courts  established  by  cons- 
titutions or  ordinances  under  the  I.R  *A *;  twelve  Courts  of  Indian  off- 
enses established  by  the  administrative  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  and  nineteen  traditional  courts  among  the  Pueblo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico.  These  traditional  courts  are  governed  by  custom; 
since  they  are  limited  to  the  Pueblos,  they  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  tribal  courts  have  been  modeled  after  the  coiirts  of  Indian 
offenses.  The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  found  little  re- 
semblance between ‘these  courts  and  those /pfJthe(S^te  or  “Federal 
government*  (10)  The  Subcommittee  noted  that  a trial  by  Jury  was 
possible  only  if  a trial  judge  found  a substantial  question  of  fact  in- 
volved. Then,  only  six  serve  on  the  jury;  only  thiree  of  Jhe  jurors 
picked  from  the  venire  may  be  bhallenged  . Thej;  verdict  may  be  by 
majority  vote  * ; ‘ " “ . \! : V ’ ..  V 
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No  provision  is  made  for  a grand  jury.  Furthermore,  on  most 
reservations  there  was  no  right  to  appeal.  Trial  judges  sit  togeth- 
er when  and  where  they  decide  to  hear  appeals;  the  court  is  given 
the  right  to  decide  the  manner  of  appeal.  Since  few  reservations 
have  more  than  one  trial  judge , the  judge  of  the  appeals  court  is ^usu- 
ally  the  same  individual  who  heard  the  original  case  .Until  recently , 
attorneys  were  not  allowed  even  in  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses , but 
a U.S.  district  court  has  ruled  this  practice  unconstitutional,  flow— 
ever,  rules  prohibiting  attorneys  are  still  contained  in  m°stjtrf“aJ; 
constitutions  or  bylaws;  therefore,  the  individual  Indian  s right  to 
counsel  and  due  process, as  a U.S.  citizen,  may  still  be  violated. 


The  Subcommittee  concluded  in  its  examination  of  Indian  courts 
that:  (11) 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  the  Indian  is  to  be  educa- 
ted in  the  rights  and  obligations  with  which  other  citizens 
are  so  familiar,  he  must  be  free  to  exercise  these  on  the 
reservations  as  well  as  off  them.  Since  the  courts  have  in 
dicated  that  it  is  unclear  to  what  extent  the  Indian’s  consti- 
tutiona  1 rights  are  protected  from  arbitrary  tribal  authority , 
clarifying  legislation  may  be  necessary , 

What  this  legislation  may  be,  however,  is  far  from  clear.  At 
first  glance,  such  practices  as  lack  of  counsel  and  adequate  appeal 
procedure  seem  incongruous  with  American  citizenship.  Yet, .xria 
Ians'  tribal  courts  do  have  advantages.  Indians  are  not  wholly  diss- 
atisfied with  them.  The  argument  for  the  tribal  courts  was  ably  pres- 
ented by  tribal  attorney  Owen  Panner * before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  Mr.  Panner  was  defending  the  court  system 
of  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  specifically,  but  his  testimony  applies 
generally.  (12) 

The  Warm  Springs  Tribe  has  its  own  tribally  supported  law 
and  order  program,  and  my  remarks  will  be  limited  to  Ind- 
ians' rights  in  the  tribal  courts  . We  have  a law  and  order 
code  which  was  adopted  in  1947  pursuant  to  the  tribe  s 
constitution  and  bylaws. 

Under  this  code  there  is  a chief  judge  and  three  associate; 
judges  who  are  appointed  by  the  tribal  council  for  terms  of 
4 years  , which  is  in  turn  elected  by  the  people  every  three 
years . None  of  these  judges  are  attorneys , and  in  fact, 
there  are  no  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  had  any  legal 
education • Nonetheless,  all  are  represented,  and  tribal 
members  are  unanimous  in  their  wish  to  carry  on  the  tribal 
law  and  order  program,  as  it  now  exists  . 

The  maximum  penalty  permissible  is  S months  in  jail  and  a 
.fine  of  $360.  Without  question,  some  defendants  have 
disagreed  with  the  decisions  of  the  court  , but  I have 
never  known  one  who  disagreed  with  the  system,  or  with 
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the  continuation  of  law  and  order  in  the  law  and  order 
provisions  made  for  a jury  trial. 

Provision  for  a jury  trial  is  made  in  ary  case  on  request 
of  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant  wishes  assistance  in 
the  defense  of  the  charges,  he  obtains  a spokesman  to 
present  his  or  her  case.  Such  spokesmen  are  not  profess- 
ional attorneys , but  they  are  familiar  with  the  Indian  ton- 
gue,  the  court  procedures/  the  Indian  customs,  and  the 
law  and  order  code. 

No  attorney  prosecutes  the  case  against  the  defendant  .The 
judge  simply  calls  witnesses  for  each  side.  After  the  wit- 
nesses have  told  their  story,  the  defendant  or  his  spokes- 
man has  the  opportunity  to  argue  his  case  to  the  jury. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  limit- 
ed to  cases  which  would  in  effect  be  misdemeanors,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  justice  prevails  substantially  more 
often  than  in  misdemeanor  trials  in  the  State  Courts. 

The  imposition  upon  the  tribal  courts  of  all  the  requirements 
of  due  process  as  we  non  Indians  know  theni,  would  mean 
the  end  of  our  tribal  courts.  If  the  defendant  were  repres- 
ented by  a professional  attorney,  the  tribe  would  be  requir- 
ed to  employ  a professional  attorney  to  prosecute.  All  of 
us  who  have  seen  attorneys  on  opposite  sides  in  the  State 
Courts  where  the  justice  of  the  peace  was  a layman  real- 
ize that  this  is  a hopeless  situation. 

If  attorneys  are  on  each  side , it  is  imperative  that  there 
be  an  attorney  to  act  as  judge.  On  the  modest  budget  av- 
ailable to  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe  this  becomes  an  imposs- 
ibility, and  I suspect  this  financial  limitation  would  be 
insurmountable  by  the  great  majority  of  the  tribes . 


Mr.  Fanner's  testimony  makes  it  clear  that  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting the  Indian's  right  of  due  process  is  no  simple  matter.  That  is, 
injustice  could  be  done  if  tribal  courts  were  suddenly  modeled  after 
state  courts  . However,  Mr.  Panner’s  intimation  that  Indians  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  STATUS  QUO  is  misleading.  Many  Indians  are  dissat- 
isfied with  proceedings  in  the  tribal  courts,  and  many  are  demanding 
the  rights  afforded  U .S  . citizens  . ^ 

Some  change  is  essential;  but  appropriate  compromises  are  yet 
to  be- found . : *t  -"/.f ^ 

II  „ Jurisdictional  Problems  . One  attempt  to  improve  the  judicial  pro- 
cess on  reservations  is  to  transfer  legal -jurisdiction  from- the  tribes 
to  the  states  * This  step  - would  introduce  such  rights  as  trial  by 
jury  , but  the  major  reason  f of  "transfer  is  believed  to  be  improved  law 
enforcement  at  the  police  level . Tribal  police  are  often  poorly  trained 
subject  to  many  informal  sanctions  and  generally  held  in  low  regard. 
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Indian  crime  rates  are  notoriously  high  (one— third  of  the  inmates 
in  South  Dakota  state  penitentiaries  are  Indians;  Indians  are  only  5% 
of  the  population)  . One  easy  answer  is  poor  law  enforcement.  Ob- 
viously# the  problem  is  far  more  complex;  it  has  been  well  explored 
for  one  state.  (13)  Because  of  the  high  crime  iate  and  other  reasons# 
the  transfer  of  law  and  order  processes  from  the  tribes  to  the  states 
has  been  given  much  consideration.  Congress  has  passed  enabling 
legislation;  but  states  have  been  slow  to  assume  the  responsibility. 
Partly,  the  hesitancy  is  a fear  of  the  costs  involved;  but  the  states 
have  also  met  with  Indian  opposition. 


STATE  VS.  TRIBAL  JURIS  DICTION 


At  the  American  Indian  Chicago  Conference,  Indians  expressed 
much  concern  about  transfer  of  jurisdiction.  • In  their,  report  they  stat- 
ed; ”In  view  of  the  termination  policy  and  particularly  Public  Law 
280  (which  would  allows  states  to  assume  jurisdiction)  , many  Indian 
people  have  been  vitally  concerned  and  fearful  that  their  law  and  or- 
der systems  will  be  supplanted,  without  their  consent,’/ by  state  law 
enforcement  agencies  which,  perhaps , might. be  hostile  toward  them. 
(14) 

This  statement  seems  fairly  typicals  Much  of  the  Indian  fear 
is  that  they  will  receive  unfair  treatment  because  of  prejudicial  law 
officers:...  The  extent  of  disprimination  against.  Indians  = in  one  state 
has  been  documented.  (15)  JWhat  is  most,  interesting  is  that  in  oppo- 
sition to  transfer,  of  jurisdiction,  Indians  give  secondary  importance 
to  the  problem  of  cultural  differences . ..  They  seem  .quite  willing  to 
change  some  of  their  legal  procedures  provided  they. are  guaranteed 
their  rights  as  U.S.  citizens. 


Emphasis  upon  these  rights  , however,  could' easily  destroy 
many  of;  the  advantages  ■which. occur,  in  the  tribal  courts . , . In  a publi- 
cation of  the  Eund  for  the  Republic  such  a position  s.eemsito  have  de- 
veloped. For  instance,  the.  report  criticizes  the  power  of  the  tribe  in 
this  way:  (16) 


Neither  Congres  s nor  the  States  may.  infringe  ..upon  the  bas- 
ic civil  rights  of  Indians  , for  they  enjoy  the;  same  protection 
; in;  respect  to  .these  governments? ns  all.other;  American  .citiz- 
en s » But  the:Federal  judiciary.. hasidetermined.that  the. gua— 
.rantees  of  freedom  of  worship,  (.speech t and.  the  press  , the 
right  to  assemble  and  petition ; the , Government  .and  due  proc- 
ess do  not  restrict  tribal  action.  Thus,,  a U.S.  court  has 
. ; held  -that;  .die  -Naycdo  qould  enforce  triba  1 . legislation  prohib- 
iting the  possession  or  use  of  peyote  on  die  reservation., 
even  though  the  ban  interfered  with  the  observance  of  a 

/religion.  (Native  American  Church!y..'.The:.Nayajo.j^^ibal  •••. 

Council, . I960);  - nor  can  a deprivation  <?£ ^eUgious/liberty , 

‘ be  redressed  under,  die  Civil  LiberUes;  Acf  (ToledO-  V;.  Pueb- 
lo of  jemez>  1954)  . Similarly*;  die which  for- 
bid die” United -States  d.nd  the  States!: to  deprive  any  person 

. . . -.  ....  .■  : . _ - 1 .(  t£: ...  ' ..  : ::  i'r  V e’i  C Li  -C/ 
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of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law  do 
not  apply  to  a tribe's  conduct  of  criminal  trials  (Talton  v. 
Mayes,  1896)  * * * 

No  government  of  whatever  kind  should  have  the  authority 
to  infringe  upon  fundamental  civil  liberties;  government  it- 
self must  ever  be  subject  to  law.  Freedom  of  religion,  utt- 
erance, and  assembly,  the  right  to  be  protected  in  one  s 
life,  liberty  , and  property  against  arbitrary  government  ac- 
tion and  to  be  immune  from  double  Jeopardy  and  bills  of  at- 
tainder, and  the  guarantee  of  a fair  trial  are  not  privileges; 
they  are  minimum  conditions  which  all  Americans  should  en- 
joy. For  any  tribe  to  override  any  of  them  violates  die  very 

assumptions  on  which  our  free  society  was  established. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  different  viewpoints  on 
solutions  were  examined  in  deta*;  by  the  Task  Force  on  Indian  Affairs i. 
Since  the  report  is  Ukely  to  be  the  basis  of  future  policy , it  should  be 
examined  in  detail.  The  report  notes  that  tribal  law  forces  vary  wide 
ly  in  their  effectiveness,  many  of  them  being  inadequate.  Courts  o 
Indian  Offenses  as  well  as  tribal  courts  were  criticize  df  or  poorly  pre 
pared  judges,  absence  of  attorneys,  non-use  of  courts  in * 
inadequate  appellate  provisions,  denial  of  civil  rights  and  favoritism. 

However,  the  task  force  noted  that  the  majority  of  Indians  app- 
earing before  them  believed  civil  and  criminal  j uri ^“s^hould  occ-" 
main  in  the  Federal  government;  no  transfer  to  the  states  should  occ 
ur  without  the  CONSENT  of  the  Indians  concerned;  when  _ 

occurred  many  of  the  involved  indianfe  felt  disappolntnent  in  the  deter 
i oration  of  protection . The  report  noted  that  some  states  which 

sought  jurisdiction  were  unable  to  spend  additional  money  • - “ 

forcement  while  the  Federal  government , in  attempting  to  integrate  In 
Satfe^nib ^helar^er'  society?  had^urtailed;  law  and  order 
Task  force  members  criticized  the  effect:  The  result,  in  Tjroner- 

of  the  Task  Force  - has  often  been  inferior  protec  Ion  of  life  and  pr  p 
ty,  denial  of  civil-  right  s > and  toleration  of  lawlessness.  (17)  : ^ 

In  conclusion , the  tribal  courts  and  courts ^of  l 

were  seen  as  transitional  and  the  system  of  divided  jUri s diction  as 
unsatisfactory.  To  improve  the  situation  the  Task? Force  made 
following  recommendations : ’ i ' ~ ; 

I'  That  Public  Law  83-280  be  amended  to. provide  f ot  the  trans - 
" ; fer  df ■ jurisdiction  to  the  states  only  on  the  basis  of  negotiated 
o agreement  between-the  Federal  Government /the  f„, 

- bd  stete  governmentsv  and  the  tribal  governments  affected.  We  feel 
this  i s an  essential  principle  of  "the  American  ^ 

which  is  necessary  to  remove  Indian  fears  of  unilateral  termin 

atidn'  i:-:h 
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2 . That  the  Branch  of  Law  and  Order  of  , the  B»reqw.  toi:. 
Affairs  be  directed  to  develop  programs  with  the  tribes 
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state  governments  looking  toward  a revision  of  the  tribal  codes 
and  the  organization  of  tribal  courts  bring  themselves  as  nearly 
as  possible  into  accord  with  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  of  the 
states  in  which  they  are  located* 

3 . That  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aff  - 
airs  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  state  government:? , tribal 
governments , and  Congressional  committees  to  prepare  step -by 
step  transfers  of  jurisdiction  to  the  states  in  selected  causes 
of  civil  and  criminal  action. 

4 That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  insist  that  Constitutional 
guarantees  of  civil  rights  be  observed  in  the  Courts  of  Indian 
Offenses  which  are  bound  by  his  own  regulations-  We  further 
think  that  ir  is  incumbent  upon  the  tribal  governments  which 
have  created  tribal  courts  under  the  I.R.A.  to  provide  for  prot- 
ection of  these  rights  by  their  own  ordinances. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  take  iirtojicTOunt  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  both  tribal  and  state  jurisdictions  - If 
the  recommended  goals  can  be  achieved,  they  will  likely  satisfy  most 
Indians  and  others  concerned  with,  civil  rights  * Unfortunately# 
recommendations  are  quite  general;  the  particular  steps  and  det- 
ailed legislation  are  still  forthcoming-  Protection  of  former  rights  and 
constitutional  rights  will  not  be  a simple  matter. 

III.  Indian  Lands.  An  equally  complex  problem  involving  In^an  rights 
is  the  matter  of  land . On  the  one  hand  a fantastically  c o mp  1 ex  techn- 
ical problem  has  grown  out  of  inherited  trust  land.  Multiple  heirs  hold 
an  undivided  interest  ir*  much  land,  and  compensation  for  use  on  pur 
chase  of  the  land  is  difficult. 

For  instance,  when  one  116-acre  tract  of  4and_was  condemned 
on  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  for  the  Fort  Randall  Dam,  99  heirs  bad 
some  claim  in  the  tract-  Two  received  $53S  - 67;  five  oth ®Jrs_r?ceiiy^ 
thirty-seven  cents . To  compute  the  final  settlement  the  B - I.A . had 
to  use  a fraction  whose  denominator  was  54,268,714,886,400.  i.ne 
major  shareholder's  interest  in  the  116  acres  was  figured  at 
4.199.364.842,400  . 

54.268.714.886.400 

THE  INDIAN  IDENTITY 

On  the  other  hand,  land  in  trust  status  is  a symbol  of  the Indi- 
an's special  tie  to  the  government.  To  many  Indians,  trust  lands  r P 

resent  the  Federal  Government's  obUgation, to  prwide^such 

education  and  health  care . Furthermore,  reservation  lands  symbolize 
something  that  can  only  be  termed  "Indianess . 

Many  Indians  feel  strongly  that  their  culture  andid^n^ty  can 
onlv  be  ore  served  as  long  as  there  is  a reservation.  Therefore,  tne 
morl  oi.n  a hon.e;  itia  a vual  part  of  the  community's 

identity  AS  INDIAN*  ^ = 
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The  importance  of  special  rights  in  reservation  real  estateis  il— - 
lust  rated  by  a closely  connected  right.  Recently,  Indians  have  arg'- 
ued  strongly  for  their  exclusion  from  state  game  rules.  On  the  res- 
ervation Indians  feel  they  are  not  bound  by  state  hunting  or  fishing 
regulations  . Only  rarely  is  game  of  any  importance  in  reservation  ec- 
onomies . Recent  protests  have  clearly  been  demonstrations  to  show 
the  possession  of  special  rights;  the  hunting  or  fishing  in  themselves 
were  unimportant.  Exclusion  from  state  rules  is,  like  land,  symbolic 
of  a community  being  Indian . 


Unlike  game  rights,  however,  special  ownership  of  land  crea- 
tes a paradox  for  Indians.  Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  trust  nature  of  property  is  compatible  with  U.S.  citizenship,  the 
special  status  clearly  sets  limits  on  citizens'  rights.  The  peculiar 
ownership  of  land  has  meant  the  need  for  tribal  courts  which  have  not 
followed  due  process,  etc.  The  Federal  Government’s  provision  of 
other  services  has  likewise  affected  civil  rights.  Although  basic 
problems  are  created  by  trust  provisions,  ending  trusteeship  is  no 
solution.  Much  Indian  land  would  be  lost  and  state  governments 
would  replace  the  Federal  Government.  Both  events  are  seen  by  Ind- 
ians as  a serious  threat  because  of  all  that  land  symbolizes  for  them. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  problem  of  trusteeship  will  be  tackled 
piecemeal.  In  the  report  of  the  Task  Force,  land  problems  are  close- 
ly connected  with  economic  development  , or  the  trust  status  is  linked 
with  problems  of  jurisdiction  or  self-government. 


It  may  be  that  a major  mistake  will  be  made  if  this  direction  is 
followed.  Trusteeship  underlies  most  Indian  "problems"  in  one  subtle 
fashion  or  another.  For  instance,  it  makes  local  self-government  im- 
possible - an  issue  to  be  examined  in  Chapter  6 . The  trust  status 
also  has  set  severe  limits  on  .the  education  services  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  education,  of  course,  is  basic  to  a minori- 
ty's acquisition  of  its  civil  rights. 

IV.  Education.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Ri9hJ^ 
recognized  lack  of  education  as  basic  to  most  Indian  problems  .They 
noted  in  particular  that  inadequate  education  resulted  in  a denial  or 
violation  of  rights  . They  illustrated  this  point  by  testimony  of  an 
Indian  attorney . 

I think  the  judge  honestly  believes  the  Indian  understands 
what  he  is  saying  because  he  spells  it  out  for  him  . . .You 
say  to  an  Indian  with  little  or  no  education.  You  are  en- 
titled to  be  confronted  by  the  witness  against  you . .You 
are  entitled  to  cross-examine  them."  Why,  you  might  as 
well  be  speaking  German  to  him  because  he  doesn  tknow 
what  you  are  talking  about.--  (18)  :r  ':  -:y- 

Another  aspect  of  education  involves  the  question  of  integrat- 
ed classrooms.  Indians  have  not  pressed  for  integrate d^schools; _in 
feet,  they  appear  to  prefer  segregation.  However,  it  should  be  re 
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membered  that  the  •'segregated'*  school  is  symboUc  of  the  govern- 
ment’s special  tie  with  Indians;  termination  of  the  schools  appears 
to  Indians  as  simply  one  more  step  toward  ending  Federal  obliga  - 
tions..- ‘ 

THE  SCHOOLS  & PREJUDICE 

; : Moreover,  the  federal  schools  are  often  superior  to  rural 

state  schools  Indians  would  attend.  Also,  neighboring  schools  are 
frequently  reluctant  to  accept  Indians  because  of  still  existing  pre- 
judice . Only  when  the  Federal  Government' s contribution  - in  the 
form  of  tuition  for  Indian  pupils  - more  than  covers  the  cost  coedu- 
cation, do  local  schools  seem  quite \ willing  to  accept  Indian  child- 
ren. In  too  many  cases  , Indian  parents  rightfully  fear  that  their 
children  will  be  the  victims  of  prejudice.  ■■  i 

Another  problem  involving  integration  is  the  isolation  of  most 
reservations  - - Indian  communities:  are  generally  units  unto  them-  ; ; 
selves,  and  the  schools  in  these  communities  are  naturally  segreg- 
ated. In  this  respect  the  Task  Force  on  Indian  Affairs  concluded: 

The  Task  Force  favors  the  location  of  schools  as 

close  as  possible  to  the  Indian  people.  While  it  admits 
the  desirability  of  integrating  Indian  youngsters  into  _the 
public  school  system,  it  does  not  believe  small  children 
should  be  transported  long  distances  by  bus  , housed  in 
off-reservation  dormitories,  or  placed  in  public  schools 
which' do  not  meet  the  standards  of  those  maintained  by 

the  Bureau;.  .(19)  ;'v\; _ 

If  this  recommendation  be  made  policy,  it  will  still  be  some  time 
before  school  Integration  is  accomplished . • •••  - ; ; ■"/; 

Perhaps  the  most  important  matter  in  regard  to^education  is 
the  lack  of  control  and  involvement  on  the  part  of  Indians.  *fte 

schools  bn  reservations  are  a part  of  the  Bureau  hierarchy.;  . ^11 
school  personnel  are  subject  to  the  bureaucracy  > -pot  to,  the  ^lopal 
community  being  served  . As  a result;  Indians  take  ^tle  j^r^  and 
seldomvshow  concern  over  what; goes  on  in  the  schools^  a ltPougn 
they  place  a great  value  on  education  and  have  much  pride 
children's  graduation.  This  problem  has  been  analyzed  in  depth  by 
Wax  and  Wax  (20)  u - ^ 'Sy  - . 

) They  show  how  li  ttle  comprehension  Indian  parents  have  of 

their'  children1  s - education  and  how vlack  of  involvement.in;the  sys- 
tem negate s ntany  of  the  aims  of  .education . ' L* 3 i jl . • n v : 

O'-V*  O r ' * 4 ■/.  ‘ rVi-  * 

The  Task  Force  clearly  Recognized  this  problem  and^Qatiea 

for  its  solution. 

In: connection  with  the  estebhshment  of  schc»I  ;distiricts 

; \ ,.f  »jc n\:  1-' i.  . .■  Vt  . .!  > o rS  ‘ r*-;;  r;  "i'in  ryj  ','^y-c  \ -r 
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on  Indian  reservations,  the  Bureau  must  make  a greater 
effort  to  involve  Indian  parents  in  school  planning . The 
Task  Force  is  not  satisfied  that  simply  encouraging  tribes 
to  form  educational  committees  is  sufficient . ; The  parents 
of  youngsters  attending  schools  must  be  allowed  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  formulation  of  school  programs . Wherever  par- 
entrteacher  groups  have  not  been  formed,  they  should  be; 
established  as  rapidly  as  possible..  "When  parents  under—  i. 

stand  what  the  schools  are  trying  to.  accomplish,  they  v are 

more  likely  to  give  their  support  to  the  educational  effort 
than  when  they  do  not.  If  our  goal  is  the  ultimate  transfer 
of  educational  responsibility  to  local  school  districts  ,then 
the  Bureau  must  do  everything  it  can  now  to  help  Indian 
parents  learn  of  their  rights  and  duties  with  respect  to 
schools . The  time  to  begin  providing -them  with  such  assis- 
tance is  not  after  the  transfer,  but  before,.  (21),  ; 

Again,  the  goals  of  the  Task  For.ce,are  laudable,  but ithe  partic- 
ulars in  the  solution  are  yet  to  be  determined.  Responsibility  for  the 
school  programs  must  be  transferred,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  commun- 
ity while  economic  support  comes  from  the  Federal  Government , To 
divorce  financial  responsibility  from  other  responsibilities  is  always 
difficult.  - -r!  " \ : ' 


V.  Religion . Mission  churches,  on  reservations  parallel  schools  in 
problems  of  responsibility.  A board  of  missions  or,  other- national  body 
which,  finances  an  Indian  ,church  finds  it  difficult  to  al  low  the  local 
control  which  a-jnpn— mission  .church,  may.  haye..  likewise,  participa- 
tion and  involvement  in  the,  Indian. church  suffers^ Just  as  schools 
suffer:.  In  this  regard,  missions  resemble  the, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  . 
(22)"  This  problem,  of  course,;  is  not  one. of  civil , rights,  ; but  Indians 
could  be  learning  more  responsibility  in  their  churches  as  preparation 
for  assuming  control  over  other  areas  of  their  life.  Furthermore,  if 
missions  found;some  way- of , delegating  major  responsibility  to  local 
churches  while  still  providing  neces sary  , monetary  support , -.-a  mode  1 
for  the  .Federal  Government  * laced  with  ,a.  similar  problem  might  be 
provided.;,  j ;.fi;  /.it;'  bf;  • j4 

However,  the  major  civil. rights  problem  in  regard ;tp  religion  is 
the  use  of  peyote  . by>  the  Native*  American  Church  . , ..In  the  19  lit  Century 
many  “pagan"  practices  were  prohibited  arbitrarily  by  ,the  .Bureau  since 
the  1930's > however,;, there  ha s been j little  interference wi th  Indian 
faiths  except  for; the  Native  American-  Qhurch . • Opposition;  to  the  chur- 
ch is- overtly  (based  onfhe  fact  that,  peyote , - which;  produces  .unusual 
biological  effects , is  used  as  a-  sacrament.  :One  may.,  wonder , how- 
ever if  there  may  not  be  some 3 covert  opposition  because  of;;  the 
strength  aind  p opularity, of  the ^Church  a :'.;rmg  Indians  . ,Li.0  \ 

..  C . c X j _ 

Whatever  the  basis  of  the  opposition,  an  important  question  of 
civil  ^liberty  As.  Involved.  , Many  states  ;dp,or  had-  CJUtlawed.  use  of 
pos'sessipn^qf?, peyote,  (Federal,  laws  do  not  1st bel  .peyote^a s^a  na rcotic ; 
it  can  bd'Sent  through  the  U,.  S . mails  .J^iEvien  if  it  weje  va-  narcotic  ,the 
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ouestion  remains:  Can  a religious  practice  be  prohibited  by  the  state? 
The  California  State  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  religious  PRACTICES, 
but  not  beliefs , can  be  abridged  under  the  First  Amendment . This  mat- 
ter has  yet  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 


However,  at  the  state  level  the  trend  has  been  for  the  courts  to 
interpret  the  prohibiting  of  peyote  within  the  church  as  unconstitution- 
al. Thus,  the  California  court's  most  recent  ruling  is  that  the  Califor- 
nia legislature  did  not  have  the  right  to  ban  the  use  of  peyote  as  a sac- 
rament. The  court  pointed  out  that  the  state  had  no  rirht  to  make  Ind- 
ians conform  to  mass  society  . 


In  Arizona  a similar  Judgment  was  rendered  by  the  Superior  Court 

of  Coconino  County.  In  the  decision  it  was  pointed  out  that,  " 

the  practical  effect  of  the  statute  outlawing  (peyote's)  use  is  to  prev- 
ent  worship  by  members  of  the  Native  American  Church.  • • The  manner 
in  which  peyote  is  used  by  the  Indian  worshipper  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  health,  morals,  or  welfare.  (23) 

Although  it  appears  likely  that  the  threat  to  religious  freedom^ 
from  state  governments  is  on  the  wane,  no  relief  is  seen  from  tribal 
ordinances  which  may  violate  rights  of  citizens  . This  danger  was  well 
expressed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 

Of  no  less  importance  than  the  alleged  denial  of  religious 
freedom  resulting  from  the  Navajo  tribal  ordinance  is  the 
question  of  a tribe's  authority  to  restrict  the  liberties  gua- 
ranteed citizens  under  the  Federal  Constitution . Thu s - the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  approving  various  tribal  ordin- 
ances and  resolutions,  may  be  sanctioning  denials  of  ind- 
ividual rights  guaranteed  Indians  under  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. • 

The  extent  to  which  a tribe  may  abrogate  a federally  protec- 
ted constitutional  right  and  the  limits  upon  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's authority  to  intervene  in  tribal  affairs  have  been 
tested  recently  in  two  suits  brought  in  the  Federal  courts 
concerning  the  prohibition  of  the  Navajo  tribal  ordinance 
against  the  use  of  peyote . The  question  is  of  major  conseq- 
uence because  of  its  relationship  to  the  Constitution,  as 
construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  - "ac  knowledges  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  In— 
dian  tribes  but  recognises  the  existence  of  Indian  tribes  as 
quasi  sovereign  possessing  all  the  inherent  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty excepting  where  restrictions  have  been  placed 
thereon  by  the  United  States  itself  . " (from  Crow  vs . Ogla- 
la  Sioux  Tribe  of  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  231  F . Sd  . 89 ,9Z  , 
1955.)  ,,  , 

: . /.r.--  • .‘Stir:;-;-  • :.V  Vi-  '•  . . ; ■ 

In  reaching  this  decision , the  courts  hold  tha t toey  p«3S;s-- ' 
ess  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  ordinances  of  the; Navajo  TrlD- 
al  Council.'  These'decisions  donot;! however,  resolve  the 
fundamental  and  increasingly  important  question  of  how  an 
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individual  Indian,  as  a citizen,  can  protect  himself  ag- 
ainst a tribal  government  whose  actions  allegedly  violate 
the  Federal  Constitution.  These  decisions  indicate  that 
the  question  of  tribal  regulations  of  constitutional  rights 
can  only  be  solved  through  the  enactment  of  legislation. 


Thus,  problems  of  even  religious  freedom  are  closely  linked 
with  Executive  policy  and  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  defined 
the  status  of  Indian  tribes  . The  historical  background  of  Indian  and 
Federal  government  relations  is  vital  for  understanding  all  present 
civil  rights  conflicts.  However,  much  more  is  involved  than  the 
chronology  of  events.  The  nature  of  the  modern  Indian  community, 
the  structure  of  Bureau-Indian  relations  and  culture  differences  are 
also  important  factors  which  must  be  examined  in  order  to  evaluate 
what  might  be  done  to  protect  Indian  civil  rights.  In  the  following 
chapters  these  factors  and  their  relationship  with  civil  rights  are 
examined. 
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IV.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  IN  THE  SMALL  COMMUNITY 


Although  many  of  our  civil  rights  and  liberties  were  defined  by 
men  who  could  not  be  described  as  urban,  conditions  were  such  that 

rights  were  defined  for  life  in  an  impersonal  world.  Ideas  such  as 

"Justice  is  Blind, " "All  Men  are  Equal. " and  so  on.  were  the  basis 
for  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  civil  rights  that  sprang  from  these  sources  relied  heavily 
upon  formal  forces  of  control  such  as  the  courts  and  police.  As  our 
nation  became  more  and  more  urban  and  impersonal,  reliance  upon 
these  forces  was  greater,  and  the  civil  rights  which  we  prize  now 
became  more  and  more  adapted  to  impersonality . 

To  lift  these  rights  from  their  urban  or  national  context  and 
place  them  wholesale  in  the  small  community  wiU  not  only  wreck 
traditional  forms  of  social  control  but  may  also  bring 
bal  peoples,  in  particular,  are  likely  to  suffer becauseof  nanipul 
ation  of  die  larger  society's  rule  on  tae  part  of  a few  individuals. 
Even  in  the  small,  personal  Anglo  community  "due  process 
be  os  "just"  and  certainly  not  as  effective  as  sanctions  such  as  g 
sip . ridicule  or  reminders  of  kinship  obligations . 

In  regard  to  Indian  communities  some  American  civil  rt9*?ts  J"®* 
not  only  be  lacking  but  even  inapplicable.  For  instance,  on1 
er  Brule  reservation*  the  tribal  policeman  believed  that  he  had  aut  h 
ority  over  Lower  Brule  members  alone.  If  an  Anglo  were  to  commit 
an  offense  on  the  reservation,  the  county  sheriff  could  be  ™"J®®®®  * 
but  if  an  Indian  from  another  reservation  violated  the  law , J®**® 
no  one  to  assume  Jurisdiction.  The  tribal  policeman  said 
ed  the  problem  by  putting  such  an  offender  in  his  car , claiming  he 
was  taking  him  to  the  county  Jail.  When  he  had  driven  f"®I\ou^ 
from  the  reservation  boundary  that  the  "arrested"  tartan  cculd  not 
return,  the  policeman  released  him  with  a threat  not  to  return.  (24) 

This  procedure  is  a far  cry  from  due  process  . yet  it  w®®  *J|® 
only  alternative  available  to  the  policeman.  Actually,  the  police 
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man  did  have  proper  jurisdiction  in  such  a case  under  a ruling  of  the 
Bureau.  However,  being  unaware  of  the  ruling,  the  officer  had  no 
other  recourse.  Moreover,  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
Bureau  had  proper  authority  to  make  such  a ruling . The  Bureau  has 
provided  regulations  governing  the  behavior  of  Indians  on  reserva  — 
tions  other  than  that  of  the  Lower  Brule,  but  the  authority  for  this  ju- 
risdiction is  unclear. 

More  important  than  formal  sources  of  power,  is  the  question 
of  what  is  justice  in  the  highly  personal  world  of  the  small  commun- 
ity. Numerous  cases  have  pointed  up  the  great  injustices  people 
have  suffered  through  gossip  and. scandal*  Notably , school  teach- 
ers have  been  persecuted  in  small  towns  without  redress  to  the  law . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  little  community  may  often  enforce  justice  by 
informal  sanctions  more  effectively  than  could  the  law  v At  any  rate, 
the  use  of  non— legal  means  to  accomplish  what  the  community  thinks 
is  Mright,,r  is  certainly  not  confined  to  Indian  reservations . 

NON  -LEGAL  JUS  TICE:  T O DAY 

James  West  describes  how  a small.  Midwest  town  once  dealt 
with  certain  problems.  (25) 

Few  people  now  condemn  the  laws  dealing  with  murder, 
but  a generation  ago  many  upheld  "feud  law.”  A retired 
preacher  recounted  tales  of  a dozen  murders  that 
occurred  within  his  memory.  He  and  many  other  people 
knew  the  motives  and  details  of  each  murder,  but  when 
officers  came  into  the.  community  to  investigate, practic- 
ally everybody  questioned  withheld  all  important  informa- 
tion. Part  of  this  unwillingness  to  cooperate  came  from 
fear  of  reprisals  by  kinsmen  of  the  guilty,  but  part  of  it 
' came  from  the  feeling  that  men  should  be  allowed  to 
le  disputes  in  their  own  way  . Sqme  .cases  fhially  reached 
trial, . but  few  men  were  convicted  , and  ho  .cqnvictedrnan 
spent  over  four  years  in.  the  penitehriary ..  . If  .a \ . mtirder  oc- 
i curred  today,  people  would  still  try  to  avoid  telling  what 

they  knew  about  it.  :V;  v..: 

b The  reluctance  to  become  involved  in  the  courtr oom  i s common 

[ to  most  Americans , but  what  is  Q*  importance  here  is^the  feeling 

£ that  formal,  legal  sanctions  are  inappropriate.  Members  of  the 

t small,  community  fail  to  see  the  law  as  significant,  in,:mQSt  aspects 

of  their  life  . West  points  out  that;,  .'^The,  role  qf  ^ctiial  legal  org- 
anizatioh  among  all  other  mechanisms  which  forqe-  P la^Vr“^r*  . ^ 1 
conform  to  their  society1  s established  patterns  of  behavior  is, really 
very  slight . More,  important  mechanism.,  both  preventive  and  puni- 
tive , for. social  control  are  gossip , ridicule , and,,  .in  the  widest  ^ 
sense  of  the  term  , folklore . V f ..  -riz  r,;n  W *.■ ■> 

The  lack  of  formal,  legal  means  of  al?P > 

for  a small  Anglo  community; of  New  Mearico.  (26)  ;Vogf 
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Homestead  (pseudonym  for  the  town)  had  a deputy  sheriff  and  Ius^~ 
ice  of  the  Peace  in  the  late  1930’s,  but  both  were  ineffective  and. 
participated  in  feuds  . He  reports  this  case: 

"One  time  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  got  drunk  and  chased 
the  preacher  around  the  Community  Church  with  a knife.  I 
two  others  got  together  and  went  down  to  see  him  after  this  happen 
ed  and  told  him  he’s  have  to  pay  a fine.  The  deputy  refused  to  arr- 
est him  and  take  him  to  court,  so  I went  down  to  get  him  myself  and 
took  him  over  to  Tapala  (the  Spanish-American  village)  but  they 
didn't  have  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  there  then.  So  then  we  tookhim 
down  to  the  Justice  of  Peace  at  Ventana.  A number  of  cars  of  People 
from  Homestead  went  along.  A bunch  of  the  women PgjJ  of f all  * 
charaes  acdn1  our  Justice  to  hang  him.  When  they  rattled  off  all 
SSI  chafges  thi  Justice  at  Ventana  said  they  would  be  too  much 
for  him  to  handle,  and  they'd  have  to  take  him  tothe  county  _ seat  . 
But  no  one  wanted  to  take  him  all  the  way  to  Los  Lunas,  sot 
en  withdrew  most  of  their  charges  and  jest  charged  Wm  wi^ disturb- 
in' the  peace.  So  the  Justice  fined  him  $5  and  everybody  went  home. 
Then,  after  they  left,  the  Justice  filled  up  my  pickup  with  gas  and 
gave  our  Justice  the  $5  back!" 

■When  the  deputy  and  Justice  moved  from  Homestead  their  po- 
sitions went  unfilled  for  several  years . Once  a deputy' 
ted.  he  made  no  arrests.  On  one  9c^sion,  when  he_ attempted  to 
stop  a fight,  the  participants  all  turned  on  him.  Another  time  the 
deputy  appeared  when  a Homesteader  "went  crazy  v He  was  told 
to  go  home  and  "mind  his  own  business."  The  insane  man  was 
cared  for  by  a group  of  informal  leaders  who  took  the  man  to  tne 
state  hospital  . 

Informal  punitive  action  in  Homestead  consists,  in  mild 
cases,  of  perennial  gossip.  This  gossip  not  onlyjiunishes  offend 
ers  but  stresses  important  values  and  reinforces  the  s fiahtina 
Where  gossip  is  ineffective,  resort  may  be  m^de ^to  fis^ figh dng I. 
Vogt  stresses  that  this  violence  is  not  uncontrolled  force  but  foU 
ows  clear-cut  rules  for  settlement  of  disputes.  Finally,  ^^  vi- 
olations of  the  values  are  serious,  informal  leaders  wiU  ^ther 

the  disputants  for  a long  talk  and  if  no  solution  is  found,  resort  is 
finally  made  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  a nearby  community. 

State  police  or  the  county  sheriff  are  never  called  • 

This  situation  cannot  be  seen  as  totally  unjust  simply  because 
an  individual  is  denied  his  rights  under  the  due  process  clause  ^of 
the  constitution.  Homestead  is  certainly  not  s lawless  9r 
American  community  . Vogt  points  out  that . "The  r®J9C“on  o^  tire 
law  represented  by  outside  authorities  does  not  niean  that  we  Home 
steader  is  "lawless; " indeed , he  feels  that  he, is  a mora|?and  1^" 
abiding  person.  Rather,  it  means  that  the  Homest^dersdetinition 
of  what  constitutes  "crime"  varies  at  many  points  wi^  ^e  county 
and  state  legal  definitions;.  Further,  it  indicates  that  die  controls 
for  deviant  and  "lawless"  behavior  are  present  within  the 
community.  (27) 
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If  civil  rights  are  so  often  violated  in  Anglo  communities  where 
individuals  are  generally  aware  of  their  "rights it  should  be  no  sur- 
prise that  civil  rights  problems  are  even  more  complex  in  the  modem 
Indian  community.  Not  only  is  there  frequent  ignorance  of  rights,  ^ 
but  there  are  frequent  contradictions  of  what  is  considered  right. 
Former  Indian  values  may  be  incompatible  with  Anglo  values . Not 
only  do  different  groups  of  Indians  come  into  conflict  because  one 
faction  holds  to  the  former  while  others  adapt  the  new , but  also  an 
individual  may  accept  Anglo  values  in  one  social  context  while  ad- 
hering to  aboriginal  values  in  another  context. 

The  interpretation  of  Anglo  and  Indian  values , the  confusion 
over  legal  process  and  problems  of  proper  jurisdiction  may  all  be 
seen  in  the  following  case.  It  also  illustrates  the  irony  of  people 
in  a highly  personal  world  accepting  processes  which  are  best  ada- 
pted for  an  impersonal',  urban  world. 

In  1960,  at  Lower  Brule  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  app- 
ointed a judge  who  was  convinced  that  the  state  of  South  Dakota  ^ 
was  going  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  reservation.  He  believed 
it  his  duty  to  introduce  some  of  the  procedures  he  thought  were  fol- 
lowed in  state  courts.  He  was  most  critical  of  the  former  judge 
who  simply  heard  both  sides  of  a case,  was  already  wall  familiar 
with  the  dispute,  and  whose  judgments  were  often 

Indian  values . The  new  judge  explained  how  he  had  handled  one 

of  his  first  cases. 

You  know  that  X family.  They  had  neglected  their  childr- 
en for  years  .1  finally  told  the  policeman  he  better  bring 
them  in . I set  their  bail  at  S 1 0 . They  paid  it  and  went 
home.  When  it  came  time  for  the  trial,  they  never  show- 
ed up.  So  I took  their  bail  money  and  sent  the  policeman 
over  after  them.  (The  home  of  X is  within  sight  from  where 
court  is  held.)  They  thought  that  bail  money  was  their 

fine,  but  they'll  just  have. to  learn.  Then  I asked  them 

if  they  had  counsel.  They  said,  "No,  we  don't  like  any 
of  those  people  on  the  (tribal)  council."  I tried  to  ex- 
plain about  a lawyer : Since  they  didn't  have  one , I told 
them  I would  act  a s their  counsel . Of  course , we  don  t 
have  a prosecuting  attorney  either  so  I had  to  prosecute 
the  case.  It  was  our  first  jury  trial.  I only  had  six 
people  instead  of  twelve.  It  was  hard  to  find  people  who 
weren't  related  to  the  X's  and  who  would  be  fair.  My 
mother  was  on  the  jury . I suppose  that  might  not  be 
right  since  I was  the  judge.  But  she's  a fair  woman  and 
she' s known  the  X's  all  their  life.  :(28)o  • 

This  judge  was  a fairly  well  educated  man  for  his  community. 
He  had  served  overseas  in  the  Second  World  War;  had' made  many 
friends  among  whites  and  had  lived  off, the  reservation  on  occasion. 
Still,  most  of  his  knowledge  of  courtroom  procedure  probably  is  de- 
rived from  TV  shows , such  as  vPerryMason^aEven  if/he  had  some 
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special  training  as  a judge,  the  problems  of  a small,  rural  kinship- 
knit  community  would  remain . 

No  lawyers  are  readily  available;  the  "facts"  of  a case  are 
quickly  spread  by  rumor  and  issues  are  largely  "solved"  by  gossip, 

A judge,  and  certainly  jury  members , are  going  to  be  related  to  the 
defendant  and  plaintiff  in  some  way;  the  Lower  Brule  have  an  ex- 
pression, "We  a e all  relatives  here  . " To  ask  for  a change  of  ven- 
ue is  impossible.  It  is  only  the:  tribe  which  has, Jurisdiction. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  civil  rights  such  as  due  proc- 
ess are  going  to  be  introduced  into  many  Indian, communities  i t Social 
control  in  the  small  community  simply  makes i impractical  some  const- 
itutional guarantees'.  The  problem  is  compounded  insthe?. Indian  tribe, 
where  the  rights  are  misunderstood , where  cultural  values  tof  ' Tight- ' ( 
and  wrong  may  differ  sharply  and  where  confusion  over  federal,  the  • 
state,  and  tribal  authority  is  rampant. 

Furthermore,  the  reluctance  of  Indians  to  accept  the  justice 
and  legal  process;  of  the  surrounding,  society  is  heightened  iby  their 
treatment  in  the  outside- world  . Oliver  LaFarge  has  noted  a number 
of  shocking  cases  of  injustice  done-:  to  Indians  in  state  courts-.  (29) 
Only  a few  of  his  instances  are  necessary  to  point  up  the  Indians! 
fear  of.  treatment  in  courts  where  civil. rights,  are,  supposedly  guar- 
anteed. -i  > -•  •••••-,  ^ ' 
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North  Dakota  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the  Great  Plains 
Indian  tribes . There  not  long  ago  . ...  an  Indian  named 
. William  Demerce  was  drinking  with  two  non-Indians , 

. Nicholas  Ramos  and  Alcario  Garcia  ; They  got  into  a 
fight  in  the  ■ course  of  which.  Demerce  wa s n stabbed  to 
death.  -His  companions  got  NINETY  DAYS  APIECE  FOR 
DISORDERLY  CONDUCT ^ i ' ; ) r.-'V-  - • 

In  one  SOuth  DakOta  town , an -Indian;  failed  to  stop  one 
night  when  a policeman  challenged  him.  The  policeman 
shot  him;  thea,  as:he  lay.  inithe  gutter;  wounded,  ran 

up  and  finished  him  off  with  two  more  shots  . So  far  as 
we  can  learn,  no  action  was; taken  against  the  officer. 

The  Indian  Service  investigated  but  was.  powerless  to 
. . get  anything  done . . cr a - oa;i-y. 

• y::  "A&iz  as1*?  1 , 'V1"  ■ '*)' f [■■■'■'  ’ : 

Incidents  occur  ; such  * as  the  recent  killing  - of  a Sioux 
named  Broken  Rope:  by  a local  chief  of  police.;  in  which 
; a clear  legal  case  cannot?  be.  made  ,lbutf>one;yYho  reads 
the  accoiint^is- forced  to  conclude  that;  ;ha.d  the  subjects 
been  white  men,  they  would  not  have  been  so  used. 

t More  clear-cut  is  an  incidentlinvolving  a Mr.  Fred  Stotts . 

y Mr  .Stotts  was  in  his  homel when:fce  seized  a baseballs  j 
* i bat>  ran;  out  ‘and  acroS  s^the-  street # and  badied  a Sioux i ? :t£ 
s;  named  George  jLeft  Hand  Bull  over  ( the  head  50  hard  } he  r - 
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crushed  his  skull.  We  may  assume  that  Mr.  Stotts  dis- 
liked Mr.  Left  Hand  Bull,  but  the  available  record  does 
not  tell  why.  Mr.  Stotts  had  the  Sioux  tossed  in  the  clink 
where,  without  medical  attention,  he  died  the  next  day. 
The  white  man  was  arrested  and  charged  with  manslaugh- 
ter for  which,  in  due  course,  having  pleaded  guilty,  he 
received  a TWO-YEAR  SUSPENDED  SENTENCE . 


The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  for  insuring  civil  rights  of  Ind- 
ians in  courts  is  that  the  matter  is  far  off,  and  no  simple  solutionis 
possible.  Legal  procedure  in  any  small  community  is  going  to  give 
way  pat  least  in  part,  to  sanctions  suchasgos3ip,ridicule,ostra— 
cismand  back-bltirig  v-  For  some  tinted  even  Witchcraft' v/iU^  serve  ! 
in  sbme-'Indian  communities . Certainly  ; 'the  transfer  of  jurisdiction 
from  the  tribe ‘ to  the  state  will  hot  immediately  solve  the  problem,  1 
and  . if  hastily  done , will  likely  bring  more  injustice ?;7:  .17  ’ 7.7  4 

1 Not  only  are  Indians- largely  unaware  of  theJrrights_in  stQt® 

courts,  but  a fear  of  the  white  man’s  wc^ld  would  make  :them  help- 
less  In  such  a situation.  Moreover,  Indians  would  undoubtedly  suf^ 
er  from  still  existing.'  strong  'prejudices  among  local  law  enforcement 
oKicers , Jury  members  and  even  court  officials !.  The  situation  re- ‘ 
quires  not  only  thoughtful  and  well-planned  lfe9fslattjon  but  also  care- 
ful study  and  research.  Development  of  the  field  will  be  linkedjvlttv 
whatever  happens  to  self— government  in  Indian  communities , - which 
- is  ’ the;  subject  of  the  next'  chapter . ; 7“\v  -y:  j \ 
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V.  RIGHTS  TO  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  INDIAN 
;•■  COMMUNITIES 


Although  self-government  usually  is  not  a part  of  present-.civil 
rights  discussions,  it  must  be  considered  in  the  case  of  the  Indian 
reservations . Other  minorities , especially  the  Negro  , j! are  refu; se d ttie 
right  to  vote;  Indians  experience  little  difficulty,  but  the  officials  they 
elect  have  little  or  no  power . (Full  participation  in  state  and  national 
elections  was  not  always  possible  for  Indians  even  after  they  were 
made  .citizens , but  all  states  now  grant  them  the  franchise.  There  have 
been,  few  complaints^  of  discrimination  at  the  polls . ) 

•-The  major  handicap  is  that  decisions  in  an  Indian  community  are 
made  by  outsiders . The  representative s-  or  tribal  council  members  act 
almost  solely  as  ^consulting  or  advisory  bodies . Real  control  remains 
in  die  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs . About  the  only  way  Indians  can  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Bureau  representatives  is  through  their  Congress- 
men.  Although  some  Indians  have  become  unusually  adroit  at  this  meth- 
od, it  is  a most  cumbersome  and  lengthy  process.  Needless  to  say, it 
is  also  far  from  democratic. 

The  events  leading  to  this  lack  of  self-government  have  been 
briefly  described  in  the  preceding  chapters . As  noted,  much  jurisdic- 
tion remains  in  Indian  hands  and  theoretically,  under  tribal  constitu- 
tions, governing  bodies  should  have  much  control  over  community 
actions.  Actually,  however,  the  Bureau  <f  Indian  Affairs  makes  most 
decisions  for  Indian  communities  because  of  the  trust  status  of  Indian 
property.  The  Bureau  acts  much  as  an  executor  would  over  property 
inherited  by  a minor;  it  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  trust  .land  or  in- 
come derived  from  that  land.  Furthermore,  because  this  land  is  tax 
exempt,  the  federal  government  must  provide  services  usually  assum- 
ed by  the  county  and  state.  States  are  reluctant  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  trust  lands  because  reservations  are  generally  overpopulat- 
ed and  underdeveloped . Taxes  on  such  land  would  be  insufficient  to 
furnish  the  services  Indians  now  receive. 
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As  a result,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  retains  its  responsib- 
ilities, and  tribal  councils,  or  other  governing  bodies  of  Indians  .nev- 
er can  be  fully  self-governing.  The  federal  government  is  responsive 
ultimately  for  almost  all  expenditures  and  decisions  that  Indian  gover- 
ning bodies  make;  therefore,  it  must  retain  ultimate  control.  The  short 
phrase  "subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  app- 
ears innocuous  enough  in  tribal  constitutions , but  it  appears  in  such 
places  that  it  renders  true  self-government  impossible . 

A case  study  of  one  Indian  community's  politics  will  illustrate 
the  weakness  of  self-government  under  Indian  Reorganization  Act  pro- 
visions. This  case  is  provided  by  Robert  Thomas  ,:  an  anthropologist 
who  studied  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  at  length.  His  analysis  o£ 
Sioux  government  was  presented  in  1964  to  the  American 
ical  Association  as  a paper  entitled  "Powerless  Politics.  . 
who  also  served  as  a consultant  for  this  report,  has  de thf_J 
litlcal  structure  of  an  Indian  community  so  well  that  his  results  are 
worth  quoting  at  length. 

"Nearly  all  former  (Pine  Ridge  Sioux)  institutions  on  the  local 
level  have  disappeared.  The  small  Sioux  community  is  hardly  even  a 
community.  It  is  a kin  group  without  the  aboriginal  ^stitutionswhic 
once  related  them  to  their  environment,  and  no  substitute  institutions 
have  developed  in  their  place . New  institutions  have  been  preempted 
by  outsiders . The  old  Chief*  s Council  is  non-functional . The  warriors 
societies  have  long  since  disappeared  and  the  local  police  force  is 
seen  as  a foreign  and. illegitimate  coercive  force . . 

"Thus,  few  (practically  no)  means  of  social  control  are  left to 
the  Sioux  community.  There  are  no  local  school  boards  ntiie^sdrtools 
are  run  by  the  federal  government  Their  churches  are  controlled  by 
an  outside  religious  hierarchy . Economic  institutions  areJ'Jirtu5,117  _ 
non-existent.  The  only  really  functional  institutions .are  the^  “ 

tive  religious  groups  - which  have  carried  over  from  aboriginal  . times . 

It  is  in  this  context  that  Sioux  opinion  leaders  are  developed  - 

"A  major  institution,  which  has  been  in  recent  years  in^!f°^“Ced 
into  the  community  by  the  federal  government,  is  the  £*M**g^„ 
merit  > From  the  viewpoint  of  the  country  Sioux,  thi s new  institution 
is  "The  Tribe.  " In  many  ways  they  look  at  it  in? die  same  way  tha 

many  urban  working  class  people  look  at  the  poUce  force  ^nd  di^r  ^ 

government . They  see  it  a s a foreign  coercive-feature  in  their  daily 
lives.  . 

To  the  older  Sioux,  the  tribal  govemment  gets  in  ^e  way  of 
their  per sonal  Tapproach  to  the  P°we;i^^and  ben^olent^de^^g-OyT- 
emmenti  The  country  Sioux  certai  nly  do  not  see 

as  representing  them  nor  as  making  decisi<ms  for  them . .Tribal^^  , , 
councilmen  are  elected  to  !get  something  fro™  tevSw- 

Affairs  . The  country  Sioux  are  poor  people,  and  b ?-ng  in  bri pa 1 _«39v 
eminent  pay s well  so  there  are  always  volunteer^  ^S^I2^&2Swho 
The  criterion  for  selection  of  tribal  councilmen  by  those  few  Sioux  wno 
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do  vote  in  an  election  is  not  that  the  tribal  councilman  can  repres- 
ent them  or  their  opinion  . but  because  they  feel  that  a particular 
person  knows  how  to  handle  whites  and  can  'get something  for  the 
Sioux . A tribal  councilman  thus  may  be  tremendously : competent  or 
incompetent,  socially  responsible  or.  irresponsible  .^  Invariably  , 
they  are  very  marginal  to  the  community  and  sorp'?times.!eveh  ; person- 
ally disliked.  No  sooner  does  the  new  tribal  administration  go  into 
office  than  charges  >of 'dishonesty  and  'half-breeds'  are  hurled: ' at 
them  by  the  country  Sioux,  and  in  the  next  election  they  usually 
'turn. the' rascals' out.*-  .:vv  v-  tc 

...  But  let  us  take  a look  at:  this  institution  from  an  outside  view- 
point.'. Imform,  thlsvis  an-.urban  American  institution.  Such  proced- 
ures as7  majority  rule,  representative  govemment  , and  voting  are 
evidence  of  this . • Many  of  these  forms  and  procedures. are  very  f ot- 
eign  to  Sioux  life  i Even  the  voting  districts:  which: have  been:  laid 
-:off  do  not  correspond  to  any  meaningful  social  units  This;  bf';: 
course  # is  not  an  overwhelming  handicap  since  many  :teibal  peoples 
all  over  tlie  world  today  are  learning  to  operate  and  function  in  inst- 
itutions which  are  urban  in  form.  The  tribal  government  is;  however, 
called  upon  to  make  more  decisions  in  the  economic  sphere,  than  is 
usual  in  urban  America . Ji  v • 

“But  the  main; difference  between' Sioux ctribal  government- and 
government:  in  other  American  communities  is  1 that- the  Sioux  tribal  - 
government  iis,  in  effect , without  power.  Most  of  die  ;^y;;to  dair 
decisions  about  Siouxlifs/about  roads  / schools  . relief;,  are  made 
by  Bureau  personnel.  And  information  about  such  decisions  are  in 
Bureau  files . Further,  What: decision  the  tribal  council  makes  is 
i subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  theilnterior ..  r 
...  • • -.c> ■«»•?:•  iiT  i ;-- 

i a.  " Local  whites  are  very  wellTa ware  of  • whorholds  the:  power  and 
tiie  purse  strings  on  the  Pine  Ridge-  Reservation . s And  when  local 
white s!  come  to  Pine  Ridge  on  business;  they;  firstigo  to  see  the  local 
s uperintend  ent  v?  A.  white  banker:  dr  a mayor  .of.  a ;small  town:  literally 
has  no  way  to  relate  to  the  tribal  council  and  usually  no  real  reason 
to' enter-  into  a relationship  v;.  Ranchers  and  ;.cowbdys  no  longer  set 
the  tone  .’for'  white  s bcietycin  this  area;;  ?It>  is  Tiowithecfjudgmentsxof 
the  Small  town  middle-class*  that:  the  Siouximustvface  i*  It  is  hardfor 
these  people  to  sdenhe  Sioux  ias-  anything  hut  incompetent . They  see 
Sioux  affairs  bding ^n  :for  them  by-  aqfederaliburpaucjracy;!  and  they 
■perceive -the  Sioux  leaders  a ss perpetually,  haranguing' a nd: ^’wheedl- 
ing' the  government  for  special  privileges . • 

:io  •■.'"In  a* larger  sense ,‘tthe  . tribal  governmentis  'an:arm.of  the  Bur- 
eau! of  Indian 'Affairs  ;The  ;local  police tchief,-  when  I iwa  s<  on  Pine ; . 

Ridge-'Reservation/'was  a memberiof  anotiieEl  tribe.andval'federal'em- 
ployee  J JiSot  responsiblej.eiti\erfto:the;tiibalKgovernment;nor'i to : Lis 

constituency^  • One 1 only;  ha  s to  :iook  at  ;the  ilsyout ; of  .the  -towrn  ;of • v ; 

Pine  Ridge ;to:see:hpw  much''the;itribal'goverriment.iS:an.adjimct:>.ot 

the - loch  1 Bureau! 1 The  town  of.-Pine  Ridge-ts; divided  into.rtw.o.  s ecr  • 

■ ."hv  aKL'idrtif'co-  leoS'.iJ : ~ i ■ : ' * 
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tions . The  east  side  of  town  in  1957  was  an  area  of  tumble-down 
shacks  in  which  the  Sioux  lived.  The  west  side  of  town  was  the  Bur- 
eau 'compound.'  It  was  in  this  area  along  with  other  Bureau  facili- 
ties that  the  tribal  buildings  were  located. 

-=  ug  now  look  at  the  dynamics  of  this  institution  of  tribal 

government.  As  I mentioned  above.,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
country  Sioux , the.  tribal  council  is  there  not  to  make.,  decisions  for 
the  Sioux,  rather  to  get  something  from  powerful  whites.  But  in  ur- 
ban America,  we  have  a tendency  to  name  something;  to  accept,  a 
definition  which  goes. along ‘with  the  very  word  itself;  andto  act.  on 
that  premise . To  the  ideal  Bureau  employees , the  tribal  government 
is  a decision-making  body,  and  they  approach  it  with  suggestions 
about  programs  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Sioux.  The  tribal 
councilman  may  indeed  share  with  the  representatives  oJ  the.  federal 
government  the  assumption  that  he  is  a.decisipn  maker;  or  he  inay 
very  well  know  that  this  is  not  the  way  his  constituents  perceive  him. 
Even  if  it  is  the  latter,  he  will  listen  very  intently  to  the  'suggestions' 
of  die  people  who  hold  the  power  and  the  purse  strings  because  he 
must  establish  his  credit  with  them  as  a responsible  leader  in  order 
to  'get  something  for  the  Sioux'.  * 

"In  any  base  / these  suggestions  are  listened  to  very  closely 
because  ever ybne  knows  very  well  that  the  final ‘decision  of  a trib- 
al” council's  action  is  approved  or  disapproved  by  die  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  .,  Most  of  the  programs  suggested  to' the  tribal  council 
are  unfamiliar  to  them  and  are  usually  couched  in  terms  which,  from 
the  Viewpoint  of  an  anthropologist,  seem  very  well  fitted  for  a 
middle  class  American  community  but  at  wide  variance  with  the  Sioux. 
Enough  has  been  said  about  these  kinds  of  programs  in  other  parts  of 
the  world;  arid  the  lack  of  'fit'  they  have  to  another  culture . These 
programs  naturally  fail  to  reach  their  desired  ends'  and'  this  adds'  to 
the  Sioux  feelings  of • incdmpetence.  and  impotence  i 

'M  -'"Now  let  us  take  a .look  at  the  r«eactlbn  from  die  other  end  - 
the  country*  Sioux'.  V ery  'few  governme nta  1 actions  are' initiated  by 
the  country  Sioux  community.  One  could  say  that /so  faras  deci- 
sion-making is  concerned,  except  in  the  religious  . sphere , the  Sioux 
community  fie s inert1;  t/theri  a decisi  ori  of  the  tribal  council  such  as 
setting  up ‘a  tribal  prbgriarir  fbr  cattle  raising  begins 1 to  be  heard  of 
in  the  local  community , the  Sioux  react/  Since’  the  program  is  un- 
familiar, arid  basically  orie  which  is  fitted; f ^';a\wlfite • community, 
the  Sioux  seeitas  un— S ioux ; 'as  dishonest;  /arid ;orie  Hears  a cry 
raised  by  a majority'  of  the  people  against  the  'half-breeds'  on  the 
tribal  council  Who  are  - frittering  away'  Sioux  money  and  lining  their 
owri  pockets  ."r-  . 

: s>The  marginal  people  iri  the  community  who  share  many  things 
with  Whites , of  course”,  see  the  program  as  berieficiahdnd  respond 
to  it  . 1 Also  i1  they  ar.e “the- anes  who  are  in  the;‘  position  to  -benefit 
most  from  a basically  American  white  program  which  is  unfamiliar 
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to  the  majority  of  the  Sioux.  This  is  the  basis  for  factionalism 
among  the  Pine  P.idge  Sioux  — how  ore  responds,  as  a Sioux,  to 
action  initiated  from  outside  the  community.". 

Mr.  Thomas  notes  that  the  picture  he  draws  is  bleak.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  situation  may  improve  somewhat  with  education  and 
experience.  A few  master  politicians  are  appearing  and,  as  Sioux 
become  experienced  in  the  general  society,  the  situation  may  ease. 

Evidence  for  such  a trend  has  been  provided  by  Basehart  and 
Sasaki.  They  found  that  in  recent  years  the. Jicarilla  Apache  Tribal 
Council  has  taken  the  course  indicated  by  Thomas  . "In  thepastfew 
years  tribal  autonomy  has  been  fostered."  (30) 

However,  a paradox  is  clearly  pointed  up  which  ho  amount  of 
education  or  experience  can  solve; 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  agency  activities 
has  been  the  education  of  the  Jicarilla  into  Western  ways 
through  innovations  of  the  type  discussed  in  an  earlier 
section.  In  carrying  out  this  tutorial  role,  die  agency 
has  furthered  the  development  of  tribal  authority  and  res- 
ponsibility. As  a result,  at  the  present  time,  areas  of 
overlapping  authority  and  responsibility  exist  which  lead 
to  misunderstanding  and  tension  between  officers  of  the 
two  units . The  agency  can  resolve  conflicts  by  die  ex- 
ercise of  power,  but  action  of  this  kind  tends  to  under- 
mine  tribal  political  independence  and  thus  the  agency's 
own  aims . Further  , since  the  agency  itself  is  pot  the 
sole  lccus  of  power,  tribal  officers  may  be  tempted  to 
bypass  the  chain  of  command. in  an  effort.tb  maintain  in- 
dependence of  action.  One  might  say  that  in  this  learn- 
ing process,  the  pupil  has  outpaced  the  teacher,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  is  desired*  Such  statements  may 
rationalize  but  do  not  .minimize  the  strains  that  develop 
in  situations  of  this  kind. 

The  problems  presented  by  an  imbalance  in  power,  author- 
ity, and  responsibility  can  be  examined  from  another, 
point  of  view  througn  consideration  of  the  role  (of  the  ag- 
ency, superintendent.  As  the.  tribe,  begins. to  engage  moie.^ 
actiyely  in  the  political  process  and.achieyes.isbphistlc— 
atibn.ih  the  exercise  of  authority , and!  re s pons  i pility , the 
EFFECTIVE  authority  oi  the  superintendent  is  apt  to  de- 
crease. At  the  same  time  , his  re  s ponsibility  doe  s ; not 
diminish.  The  bonded  superintendent  is  not  merely  re- 
...  garded  by  his  superiors  as  responsible;  he  .is  LEGALLY 
. . responsible  .for'  the  performance. -of  his  vtrust, obligations 
and  is  subject,  to.  legal  suit  as. the  accountable  agent. 

' Of  course,  the  superintendent  retains  ultimate  power; 

action  initiated  by  the  tribe  in'  a number  of  areas  can 
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become  effective  only  after  his  approval.  Nonetheless, the 
degree  of  direct  control  by  the  superintendent  declines, 
while  his  responsibility  remains  constant.  If  these  two 
trends  were  to  continue  over  time , a superintendent  would 
find  himself  in  the  wholly  untenable  position  of  lacking 
any  effective  authority  or  power  while  continuing  to  have 
responsibility . (31) 

If  this  paradox  is  to  be  solved  and  if  Indians  are  to  be  made 
self-governing,  new  legislation  must  be  passed  by  Congress, and  de- 
tails will  be  in  the  hands  of  lawmakers . However  , it  is  essential 
that  the  legislation  provide  funds  without  ultimate  responsibility 
(and  therefore  authority)  over  them.  Such  a step  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  merely  a handout  to  Indians.  Budgeting,  accounting,  and 
other  planning  would  have  to  be  provided  for,  but  Indian  political 
units,  not  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  be  the  responsible 
bodies . 

Many  Anglo  Americans  appear  reluctant  to  entrust  Indians.with 
monetary  responsibility.  Implicit  in  their  view  is  an  argument  that 
anyone  who  is  not  financially  independent  is  irresponsible.However, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Indians  either  chose  or  were  forced 
onto  land  which  cannot  support  them.  Today's  reservations  are  not- 
ably poor  agricultural  lands  with  little  chance  for  any  industrial  de- 
velopment. More  than  fifty  percent  of  the  working  force  on  most  Da- 
kota reservations  is  unemployed;  average  family  income  among  Ind- 
ians is  less  than  $2,000.  There  appears  little  chance  for  major 
change  in  this  situation,  although  the  "war  on  poverty"  does  hold 
some  premise . ■: 

The  important  point  to  remember  i s that  historical  circumstance 
is  a major  factor  in  die  poverty  of  Indians . It  does  not  follow  that 
Indians  are  irresponsible  simply  because : they  are  poor.  : Yet  they  are 
denied  full  self-government  largely  because  of  their  poverty . It  is 
almost. as  if  we  retracted  citizenship  rights  of  West  Virginia  coal 
miners  simply  because  they. are  no*  longer  self-supporting . Further 
details  and  full  analysis  of  the  federal  relationship: with  Indians 
• have -been  provided  by  Tax.  (32)  This  brief  analysis  is. simply  to  em- 
phasize that  voting  privileges  for  Indians  are  not  ;enoughv : The  rep- 
resentatives they  elect  must  have  the  power  to  make  decisions  com- 
parable in  importance  to  those  made  in  other  American  communities . 
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VI.  SELF-DETERMINATION  IN  INDIAN 

COMMUNITIES 


The  lack  of  true  s elf -government.  In  Indian  communities  means, 
of  course,  a lack  of  self-determination.  If  self-government  Is  «*en- 
tually  achieved,  some  major  problems  of  seU-determiimtlon  win  re- _ 

malnT  Problems  of  primary  Importance  ^is*hXr-‘ 

Both  of  these  areas  have  long  been  central  in  civil  rights  is  sue  8,  now 

ever,  among  Indians  tire  problems  differ  in  detail. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  education  of  American  Indians  • 
Under  John  Collier  several  tribes  were  ^di^  J^nslw ly , 
ensive  reports  ore  available  on  the  results.  (33)  Concise  surveys 
of  a number  of  general  problems  have  been  provided  by  Thompson^4) 
and  Havinghurst.  (35)  These  reports  have  been  most  useful  for 
teachers  of  Indians  and  school  administrators  with  the  Bureau  of  Ind- 
ian Affairs . 

However,  most  of  these  studies  have  not  touched  on  some  as- 
pects of  education  which  relate  to  civil  rights . .°"® 
ciple  which  is  raised  in  regard  to  Indian  schools  is 
madly  because  the  ill  effects  of  segregation  upon  N«^?^^*ntha 
have  received  much  attention,  questions  have  been  asked  about  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  separate  school  systems  for  Indians . 

It  should  be  noted  emphatically  that.  In  contrast  with  Negro 
education,  the  evidence  does  not  indicate  that  Ind^  ^jdren  suff- 
er in  the  same  way  from  having  their  own  schools. 

Ians  have  not  demanded  integrated  classrooms  as  have 
isfaction  with  the  present  system  derives  from  severalsources  *Bef 
ore  examining  these,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  pres 
ent  educational  system. 

The  first  schools  among  Indians  were  established  ^ "J 

aries . In  the  early  19th  Century  the  federal 

ed  money  for  their  support.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  issue 
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of  church  and  state  separation  brought  an  end  to  the  government  par- 
ticipation. The  first  federal  school  for  Indians  was  established  in 
1860.  From  that  date  federal  schools  grew  rapidly  In  number  .although 
never  fast  enough. 

Opponents  of  federal  Involvement  believed  Indians  incapable 
of  acquiring  aa  education,  but  sufficient  friends  of  Indians  saw  that 
Congress  appropriated  money  each  year  for  the  schools.  This  first 
education  was  by  boarding  school.  The  method  deliberately  attemp- 
ted to  remove  children  as  far  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  par- 
ents and  Indian  culture.  Schools  were  operated  much  like  a military 
academy,  and  discipline  was  strict.  Older  Indians  frequently  recall 
how  severely  they  were  whipped  if  they  ever  lapsed  into  their  Indian 
language . 

In  die  late  1920's  opposition  to  the  boarding  schools  developed 
largely  because  of  the  Meriam  report.  (36)  Not  only  had  the  failure 
of  die  old  system  become  apparent,  but  also  advances  in  the  social 
sciences  pointed  up  the  importance  of  family  security  in  the  develop- 
ment of  youth . A day  school  program  was  begun  which  was  to  rec- 
eive further  impetus  under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act . 

EDUCATION  AND  INDIANS 

Although  education  on  the  reservation  soon  became  the  gener- 
al pattern,  the  desirability  of  including  Indians  in  the  public  schools 
was  also  being  recognized.  (Some  Indians  attended  public  schools 
much  earlier,  but  these  were  exceptional  cases.)  In  1934,  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act  provided* authority  for  the  government  to  assist 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  financial  hardship  because  of  the  tax- 
free  nature  of  Indian  land.  Public  Laws  815  and  874  have  supple- 
mented the  Johnson-O’ Ivhlley  Act,  increasing  the  ease  of  state  res- 
ponsibility for  Indian  education. 

This  legislation  led  to  the  elimination  of  almost  all  federal 
Indian  schools  in  Florida,  Oregon,  California,  Michigan,  Washing- 
ton, Minnesota,  Idaho,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  According  to 
Thompson,  ".. .any  resistance  on  the  port  of  state  authorities. and 
educational  agencies  toward  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children  stems  primarily  from  financial  reasons 
and  not  from  racial  discrimination.  The  isolated  individual  resist- 
ance to  Indians  in  the  public  schools  is  the  exception,  not  the  gen- 
eral attitude."  (37) 

Although  Thompson  may  be  correct  in  her  assessment  of  the 
white  attitude  toward  Indians,  she  has  ignored  the  crucial  factor  of 
how  Indians  feel  about  state  control  over  education.  First,  the 
schools  have  long  been  symbols  of  the  federal  government  s oblig- 
ations to  Indians . Indian  lands  were  often  given  up  for  the  promise 
of  schools,  to  eliminate  these  schools  is  often  seen  as  revoking 
treaty  rights  and  a step  toward  ending  all  treaty  privileges . 
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Thus  the  transfer  of  education  to  the  states  is  often  interpreted  by 
Indians  as  a threat  to  their  status  AS  INDIANS.  Second,  in  many  areas 
the  federal  schools  are  much  better  financed  than  state  schools . 

Federal  employees  are  in  Civil  Service  positions  commanding 
higher  salaries  than  rural  state  teachers;  the  federal  schools  are  gen- 
erally much  better  constructed.  In  a number  of  areas,  if  Indian  childO 
ren  were  put  into  state  schools,  they  would  go  from  modem  classrooms 
with  well-paid  teachers  to  one-room  schools.  The  Task  Force  on  Indi- 
an Affairs  recognized  this  problem  and  recommended  no  transfer  under 
such  conditions.  Finally,  the  Indian  attitude  toward  integrated  schools 
is  far  different  from  the  Negro . 

Partly,  Indians  are  not  faced  with  far  inferior  schools  for  their 
children,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  reservation  people  have 
chosen  to  keep  a distinct  and  separate  way  of  life  . Their 
in  their  own  community  is  seen  as  one  way  of  preserving  an  Indian  way 
of  life.  The  schools  are  symbolic,  then,  not  only  of  special  g°y®rn“ 
ment  recognition  but  also  of  a separate  community  life  which  holds  a 
strong  value . As  Indians  develop  a greater  pride  and  sense  of  being 
INDIAN,  their  separate  schools  become  even  more  valuable.  To  can 
these  schools  "segregated"  is  misleading.  There  A%^tiong  positive 
value  within  the  community  to  preserve  the  Indian  school,  and  it  inaians 
are  to  be  allowed  self-determination,  then  their  attitudes  toward  the 
schools  must  be  considered. 

RESPONSIBILITY  AND  CONTROLS 

However,  to  allow  full  self-determination  requires  much  more  than 
preservation  of  the  present  system.  If  Indians  are  to  determine  what  e 
ucation  is  to  mean  to  them,  then  they  must  be  given  far  m«e  control  • 
and  responsibility  over  their  school  systems.  Today,  an  Indian  school 
is  directed  solely  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs . Even  husdtivers, 
cook’s  helpers  and  janitors  are  federal  employees  responsible  directly 
to  the  Bureau.  The  local  Indian  community  has  no  control  over  school 
personnel,  curriculum  or  other  planning . Although  Indians  take  much 
pride  in  the  education  of  their  children  and  see  the  schools  as  theirs 
by  treaty  rights,  they  think  of  the  schools  only  as  an  outside  institu- 
tion operated  FOR  them,  not  BY  them.  As  a result,  Indians  show  little 
interest  in  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom;  their  comprehension  of  what 
education  IS.  is  minimal.  Their  major  interest  is  solely  in  the  end  pro- 
duct - graduation,  which  means  a chance  for  the  employment  ot  men- 
children. 

Under  present  regulations  a local  Board  of  Education  would  be  in 
the  same  position  vis  a vis  the  superintendent  as  the  tribal  counciV des- 
cribed in  the  last  chapter.  As  authority  was^ gradually  transferred  to  a 
representative  Indian  body,  responsibility  of  the  a5enc/_^P Hn  nnt 
should  also  decline.  However,  even  nominal  Boards  4 

exist  today  on  Indian  reservations.  What  learning  and  assumption  ot 
authority  is  possible  in  tribal  councils  is  non-existent  for  education. 
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On  some  reservations  Parent-Teacher  Associations  have  been  formed, 
but  even  in  the  white  community  this  organization  allows  only  indir- 
ect control. 

If  Indian  education  is  to  be  made  a vital  part  of  community  life 
and  if  Indian,  parents  are  to  comprehend  and  take  interest  in  their  sch- 
ools , then  they  must  be  given  some  authority  and  responsibility  over 
education.  The  major  problem  is  not  a question  of  segregated  class- 
rooms . The  Indian  is  denied  an  "equal  education"  because  community 
members  are  powerless  in  determining  any  matters  in  their  schools . 
They  are  not  taxed  at  the  polls  or  given  discriminatory  registration 
tests,  but  they  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  people  or  the 
policies  which  determine  the  education  of  their  children . 

This  problem  has  been  examined  at  length  by  Wax  and  Wax . (38) 
This  brief  analysis  can  only  show  the  uniqueness  of  some  problems  in 
civil  rights  so  far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned.  Questions  such  as  the 
"segregated"  classroom  cannot  be  resolved  for  Indians  in  the  same  way, 
as  they  may  be  resolved,  hopefully,  for  other  minorities. 

Another  unique  civil  rights  problem  is  found  in  religion  .Although 
the  issue  is  judged  on  state-church  grounds,  the  basic  question  is 
how  far  Indians  may  go  in  determining  for  themselves  their  own  relig- 
ion. The  major  issue  has  been  over  the  use  of  peyote,  a species  of 
cactus.  It  is  claimed  that  peyote  is  a drug  and  therefore  subject  to 
state  control.  However,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  concern  is 
strictly  on  health  grounds . It  may  be  that  the  religion  which  uses 
peyote  is  so  different  from  other  American  religions  that  it  will  not  be 
tolerated . 

Certainly,  the  evidence  for  peyote  being  a drug  is  insubstan- 
tial. Several  attempts  early  in  the  century  failed  in  obtaining  Cong- 
ressional action  banning  the  use  of  peyote.  However,  a number  of 
states  did  outlaw  its  use.  Most  medical  discussions  of  peyote  have 

centered  on  mescaline,  an  ingredient  of  the  plant. 

Mescaline  causes  sweating,  increased  reflexes , nausea  and 
tremors.  Delusions  and  hallucinations,  especially  bright  color  patt- 
erns, or  a feeling  of  increased  sensory  perception  are  commonly  rep- 
orted. These  latter  symptoms  are  most  often  described  by  particip- 
ants in  the  religious  ceremony . It  must  be  noted  that  most  experim- 
ents have  been  confined  to  mescaline  alone.  Other  properties  of  pey- 
ote could  conceivably  alter  or  balance  the  effects  of  mescaline* 

J.  Slotkin,  an  anthropologist  who  spent  much  of  his  life  study- 
ing the  Native  American  Church  which  uses  peyote,  concluded  that: 


There  is  no  valid  scientific  evidence  that  peyote  is  harm- 
ful, either  mentally  or  physically,  as  there  is  for  the  in- 
jurious  effects  of  alcohol,  coffee,  or  tobacco,  commonly 
used  by  whites  • Consequently,  the  fact  that  opponents 
of  peyote  are  anxious  to  prohibit  its  use,  but  not  the  pop- 
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ular  white  drugs,  shows  that  their  prejudice  is  entirely 
ethnocentric . (39) 

Slotkin  has  been  joined  by  other  prominent  anthropologists  in 
the  view  that  peyote  cannot  be  considered  a narcotic . 

. . . according  to  Webster's  Dictionary  a narcotic  is  a drug 
that  allays  sensibility,  relieves  pain,  and  produces  prof- 
ound sleep;  an  intoxicant  stupefies.  According  to  March's 
Manual,  the  symptoms  of  drug  addiction  are  increased  tol- 
erance and  dependence.  On  the  basis  of  our  experience, 
we  would  say  that  peyote  seems  to  have  none  of  these  eff- 
ects. It  does  not  excite,  stupefy,  or  produce  muscular  in- 
coordination; there  is  no  hangover;  and  the  habitual  user 
does  not  develop  any  increased  tolerance  or  dependence. 
(40) 

It  may  be  some  time  before  the  legal  status  of  peyote  is  clearly 
established.  In  the  meantime,  another  strong  argument  against  its 
use  is  raised  by  those  who  claim  peyote  is  substituted  for  medicine. 
Slotkin  meets  this  argument  by  pointing  out  that  most  Indians  who  are 
introduced  to  peyote  for  medical  purposes  are  coming  to  it  after  all 
else  has  failed.  Of  course,  on  civil  rights  grounds,  the  argument  is 
futile . Peyote  should  no  more  be  prohibited  than  the  faith  healing  in 
certain  Christian  sects  or  in  the  Christian  Science  Church. 

In  summary,  religious  freedom  of  Indians  must  be  guaranteed 
the  same  as  any  other  American  religion.  If  peyote  is  ever  proved  to 
be  a harmful  narcotic,  then  legislation  against  its  use  may  not  vio- 
late the  First  Amendment.  However,  any  limitations  on  the  use  of 
the  plant  must  be  carefully  watched.  For  a long  time  it  was  federal 
policy  to  ban  all  Indian  rites  . Although  the  policy  was  officially  re- 
versed under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  local  Bureau  officials 
and  neighboring  whites  may  still  exert  pressure  to  substitute  their 
brand  of  Christianity  for  the  religious  Practices  of  Indians , particu- . 
larly  the  Native  American  Church. 

It  should  now  be  obvious  that  Indian  civil  rights. in  education 
and  religion  resemble  other  of  their  rights  - they  require  special  att- 
ention because  they  are  in  many  ways  unique.  Today,  Indians  are 
almost  totally  denied  any  determination  in  their  education . If  they 
are  given  equal  opportunity  in  this  area,  it  may  be  that  their  goals 
and  purposes  will  differ  from  the  larger  society  in  order  that  they  may 
preserve  some  of  their  different  values . Americans  have  traditionally 
tolerated  such  cultural  diff  erences,  but  only  to  a degree . In  the 
past,  the  majority  has  placed  limits  on  how  far  Indians  can  differ. 
Hopefully,  the  tolerance  can  grow,  and  certainly  it  should  be  such 
that,  at  least,  the  civil  rights  due  all  citizens  are  never  violated . 
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VII.  CONCLUSIONS  & RECOMMENDATIONS 


A major  theme  of  this  report  is  that  civil  rights  problems  of  Am- 
erican Indians  are  particularly  complex  because  Indians  can  claim 
special  rights . Their  unique  rights  derive  from  historical  circumstan- 
ces. The  fact  that  they  were  an  indigenous  people,  treated  as  sepa- 
rate nations  and  eventually  became  a minority  with  special  ties  to  the 
federal  government  makes  them  unlike  any  other  group  in  the  United 
States.  Special  legislation  will  be  required  to  insure  their  civil  rights 
as  citizens.  Of  course,  more  than  legislation  will  be  needed. Social 
change  both  on  the  part  of  the  minority  and  majority  must  also  occur 
to  protect  Indians  from  now  existing  prejudice  and  discrimination . 

Unfortunately,  many  people  see  the  necessary  social  change  as 
Indian  assimilation  into  the  larger  societies.  The  experience  of  other 
minorities  tends  to  justify  this  ideal  of  America  as  a "melting  pot;" 
but  it  seems  unlikely  that  assimilation  will  be  the  course  for  Indians. 
D'Arcy  McNickle,  a prominent  Indian,  has  noted  the  persistence  of 
Indian  communities. 

In  order  to  understand  why  Indian  communities  remain  iso- 
lated from  the  main  stream,  we  must  remember  that  as 
white  settlement  spread  to  the  interior,  the  Indian  socie- 
ties werei  like  people  caught  in  a flooding  valley,  moving 
to  higher  ground  as  the  invading  waters  encroached  upon 
them , until  in  time  they  were  completely  surrounded . Seg- 
regation was  an  act  of  self-pre  servatlon , the  motivation 
being  to  keep  what  they  had. 

This  motivation  persists.  We  may  consider  it  unreason- 
able and  self-limiting,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  hum- 
an action  is  ever  entirely  rational  and  logical.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  human  conduct  can  be  changed  merely  by  point- 
ing out  its  irrationalities.  (41) 

McNickle's  view  has  been  given  full  support  by  most  anthropologists . 
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At  a special  conference  on  the  future  of  Indians  a number  of  anthrop- 
ologists arrived  at  the  conclusion : 

Most  Indian  groups  in  the  United  States , after  more  than 
one  hundred  years  of  Euro— American  contact  and  in  spite  of 
strong  external  pressures,  both  direct  and  fortuitous  , have 
not  yet  become  assimilated  in  the  sense  of  a loss  of  comm- 
unity identity  and  the  full  acceptance  of  American  habits  of 
thought  and  conduct.  No  one  can  expect  such  group  assim- 
ilation within  any  short,  predictable  time  period,  say  one 
to  four  generations  . The  urge  to  retain  tribal  identity  is 
strong  and  operated  powerfully  for  many  Indian  groups . It 
finds  support  in  some  of  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the 
American  public,  and  has  been  encouraged  by  Federal  pol- 
icy for  tiie  past  twenty  years  . Group  feeling  and  group 
integrity  among  the  American  Indians  are  as  likelv  to  gain 
strength  in  the  decades  ahead  as  they  are  to  lose  it. 


. ..  The  conference  agreed  that  despite  external  pressures , 
and  internal  change,  most  of  the  present  identifiable  Indian 
groups  residing  on  reservations  (areas  long  known  to  them 
as  homelands)  will  continue  indefinitely  as  distinct  social 
units,  preserving  their  basic  values,  personality,  and  Ind- 
ian way  of  life,  while  making  continual  adjustments, often 
superficial  in  nature,  to  the  economic  and  political  demands 
of  the  larger  society.  (42) 


The  issue  of  special  rights  is  neither  a cause  nor  effect  on  the 
persistence  of  Indian  culture . But  unique  rights  and  a dl£f®fent 
ture  are  closely  linked.  While  different  cultures  within  comm- 

unities remain  (and  this  seems  likely  through  the  foreseeabie  ^ture) , 
special  rights  of  Indians  will  have  to  be  recognized.  The  problem  of 
granting  these  rights  is  a knotty  and  complex  one,  but  it  in  no  way 
lessens  the  need  for  granting  them. 

A first  step  toward  a solution  is  to  clarify  the  issues;  it  is 
hoped  this  report  is  a move  in  that  direction.  The  heart  of  the  matter 
is  the  unique  position  of  Indians  as  a minority  and  the  persistence  of 
a distinct  culture  among  Indians  regardless  of  the  pressures  upon 
them . These  two  facets  of  the  situation  must  be  recognized  in  ary 
proposals  made  for  improving  the  civil  rights  of : American  Indians  . The 
basis  of  most  problems  lies  in  the  historic  relationship  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  Indian  tribes . Tthf.  r®1®ti°n 
their  special  rights  and  in  I.R.A.  times  contributed  to  cultural  diff 

erences . 

A beginning  in  any  effort  to  extend  civil  rights  is  a simultan- 
eous attack  on  poverty  and  the  lack  of  self-government. Concession- 
al leaders,  such  as  former  Senator  Humphrey,  and  Bureau  officials, 
such  as  Phileo  Nash,  have  hinted  at  the  approach,  but,  as  pointed 
out  previously,  they  seem  preoccupied  with  economic  conditions, 
the  war  on  poverty  in  reservation  communities  involves  large  expen- 
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ditures  and  intensive  planning,  then  the  opportunity  for  Indians  to 
learn  responsibility  for  their  own  affairs  is  ideal.  Of  course. Indians 
must  be  convinced  that  important  economic  change  is  possible  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  must  undertake  it.  Persuasion  will  be  no  easy 
matter  because  they  have  been  long  accustomed  to  rely  on  outside  di- 
rection. Furthermore,  they  are  aware  of  the  many  past  shifts  in  Ind- 
ian policy,  and  any  change  will  first  be  seen  as  simply  one  more  cap- 
ricious act  of  the  white  man. 

Assuming  Indians  can  be  convinced  they  will  be  responsible, a 
positive  approach  will  require  provision  of  necessary  money  for  com- 
munity services  while  giving  up  control  over  it.  Policy  should  not 
be  directed  at  saving  money  either  to  the  detriment  of  Indians  or  in 
violation  of  treaty  or  moral  obligations  . Until  reservations  are  dev- 
eloped economically,  it  will  be  necessary  to  finano e from  the  out- 
side. The  process  is  likely  to  be  a long  one,  but  Indians  must  be 
assured  of  adequate  economic  aid. 

Furthermore,  a basic  change  is  essential.  Indian  communities 
must  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs , to  administer  their  o' wn 
social  services  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  American  community  .As 
the  undesirable  results  of  outside  management  become  more  and  more 
apparent,  this  approach  should  be  obvious.  Unfortunately,  under 
termination  policy  of  the  1950‘s,  first  thought  was  to  transfer  the 
Indian  problem  into  the  hands  of  the  states. 

Such  a transfer  would  have  solved  nothing;  state  governments 
would  have  become  the  paternalistic  agent.  If  the  Indian  commuitt- 
ties  are  to  develop,  both  socially  and  economically,  they  must  be 
given  the  power  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Outside  help  in  learn- 
ing this  management  is  not  only  desirable  but  essential;  yet,  the 
"help"  must  clearly  be  assistance  in  learning  , not  management  « - - 
self  which  is  presently  the  case  . The  argument  has  been  advan 
in  clear  terms  by  Sol  Tax.  ■■43) 

Congress  does  not  like  the  idea  of  Indian  communities 
being  controlled  by  a government  bureau . Neither  do  _ 
the  Indians . At  the  same  time , if  Indians  cannot  pay  for 
their  own  social  services,  someone  has  to  - whether  _ 
State  or  Federal  governments . But  why  ; if  we  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  over-control  of  Indian  communities,  must  we, 
also,  cut  off  needed  subsidies?  In  some  manner  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  subsidy  of  Indian  community  services , 
like  health  and  education,  must  be  separated . Just  as 
farmers  who  receive  large  subsidies  from  the  federal  9°v 
emment  are  still  permitted  to  run  their  farms  and  make 
their  own  mistakes , so  could  it  be  with  Indian  commun 

ities. 

If  then,  finally,  we  (1)  stop  frightening  Indians  by  threat- 
ening to  dissolve  the  symbolic  relationship  so  important^ 
in  Indian  eyes  between  the  federal  government  and  them- 
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selves;  (2)  continue  federal  subsidies  where  necessary 
but  (3)  remove  the  traditional  over-administration  and 
control  of  Indian  affairs  (even  if  this  takes  drastic  re- 
vision of  federal  Indian  laws)  and  allow  Indian  commun- 
ities to  decide  their  own  destinies,  it  seems  to  us  cert- 
ain that  there  will  occur  an  Indian  development  and  ad- 
justment of  a kind  we  have  never  seen.  Should  it  surprise 
us  that  the  right  way  turns  out  to  be  the  way  that  fits  Am- 
erican values  of  freedom  and  local-determination? 

The  policy  of  developing  true  self-government,  coupled  with 
economic  assistance,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  "Indian  problem*"  Of 
course,  not  all  civil  rights  issues  will  be  fully  solved  even  if  such 
policy  is  adopted  eventually.  Although  the  policy  would  likely  make 
tribal  jurisdiction  clear  and  distinct,  tribal  courts  need  to  be  streng- 
thened. Most  law  codes  and  tribal  constitutions  need  revisions;  in 
the  pr  .x’ess  provisions  for  full  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Const- 
itutioi.  r >uld  be  included.  It  may  be  necessary  to  allow  for  a tran- 
sition from  present  systems  to  improved  ones,  but  such  a step  is 
feasible.  The  greatest  necessity  is  simply  to  recognize  the  need  for 
new  courtroom  procedures  and  the  fact  that  customs,  such  as.. due 
process,  cannot  be  introduced  immediately.  Nor  do  the  system? 
which  eventually  evolve  have  to  be  identical  with  neighboring  white 
communities. 

Social  control  in  any  small  community  is  going  to  vary  at 
points  from  American  ideals.  Indian  communities  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  achieve  the  ideal  any  better  than  people  of  Plainville  or 
Homestead.  Certainly,  American  ideals  of  toleration  and  apprecia- 
tion of  differences  should  allow  Indians  to  evolve  their  own  proced- 
ures and  standards:  of  justice  within  the  framework  of  -reference  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  and  applicable  legislation*  Likewise, 
special  areas,  such  as  education  and  religion  may.  require  clarifying 
legislation  and  judicial  review,  but  surely  the  American  value  of 
self-determination  should  allow  Indian  communities  to  differ  from 
other  Americans  on. these.points . Congressional  and  state  action 
will  help  in  insuring  rights -to  self-determination,  but  an, interested, 
informed  and  sympathetic  public  also  would- be  a major  aid.  The 
latter  is  a necessity  not  only  to  insure  passage  of  appropriate  leg- 
islation but  also  to  reduce  to  a.  minimum  still 'existing;  prejudices  and 
discrimination  which  prevents  Indians  from  achieving'. equality  with 
othe r citizens . ■ 
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COUNTY  OF  MENDOCSMO 

SUPERIOR  COURT 

p.  □.  BOX  630 
UKIAH,  CALIFORNIA  95482 

January  3,  1968 


* HEMP 

1 

f I have  been  asked  for  some  comments  on  discrimination 

| against  Indians  in  the  public  schools  in  Mendocino  County,  It 
\ seems  to  be  clear  that  there  are  two  types  of  discrimination 
| which  exist:  1,  Distrimination  by  peers  of  the  Indian  studeifc; 

f and,  2,  Discrimination  by  teachers  and  administration, 

i 

| The  most  obvious  and  overt  discrimination  apparently 

I occurs  at  the  hands  of  the  peer  group,  where  snide  remarks 
| about  Indian  ancestry  may  occur,  and  where  a more  subtle  social 
discrimination  may  exist.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  when  the 
Indian  children  reach  junior  high  school  age  they  immediately 
become  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  children.  This  is 
probably  caused  by  parents  fearing  that  their  daughter  will  date 
an  Indian  boy,  and  conveying  this  fear  either  expressly  o'* 
subtly  to  the  child.  While  there  may  be  some  peer  group  discrim- 
| ination  prior  to  the  7th  grade,  it  : in  the  7th  grade  that  I 
have  noticed  the  Indian  children  becoming  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  student  body. 

Probably  the  most  serious  discrimination, ->hoWev$r, is 
that  which  comes  from  teachers  and  persons  in  authority.  I 
think  it  clear  that  within; this  community  'there  is  a common  feeling 
that  Indians  are  inferior  to  non-Indians.  I am  sure  that  the  teachers 
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do  not  feel  that  they  show  any  partiality  or  that  they 
discriminate  in  any  way,  but  would  rather  rationalize  their 
handling  of  Indians  as  a realistic  recognition  of  their 
capabilities.  The  subtle  discriminations  which  exist  are. 
therefore,  the  most  pervasive  prevalent  discriminations. 

First,  one  seldom  sees  a member  of  a minority  race  employed 
in  schools  in  Mendocino  County. 

I suggest  that  this  is  a subtle  form  of  discrimination 
against  not  only  Indians,  but  people  of  other  minority  races. 

It  subtly  and  by  indirection  suggests  to  them  that  there  is 
no  place  in  the  authority  structure  for  minority  people. 

Second,  the  so-called  "tracking"  systems  which  exist  in  many 
of  the  school  districts  in  Mendocino  County  tend  to  put  the 
low  achievers  in  an  isolated  group.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
the  Indians  who  come  from  deprived  backgrounds  are  unable  to 
achieve  at  the  same  level  as  those  who  come  from  more  affluent 
backgrounds,  but  by  being  separated  from  peers  from  more 
affluent  backgrounds  are  hurt  and  discriminated  against. 

They  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  from  classmates 
who  have  not  had  the  unfortunate  problems  of  poverty  which  are 
the  lot  of  many  Indian  families. 

3.  The  next  discrimination  which  I feel  is  rather 
obvious  is  a discrimination  which  the  Indians  feel  in  common 
with  others  who  are  poor.  The  public  school's  conduct  of 
school  functions  for  a price  is  particularly  hard  on  those 
who  do  not  have. the  funds  with  which  to  participate  in  the 
school  activity.  In  this  category  of  subtle  types  of  discrim-  j 
ination  we  find  the  requirement  that  gym  uniforms  be  purchased 
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by  girls  or  boys.  We  find  charges  for  school  dances,  school 
athletic  events,  and  other  school  sponsored  and  oriented 
activities  for  which  a price  is  charged.  The  inability  to 
participate  in  events  by  reason  of  lack  of  funds  causes  a 
further  alienation  of  the  poor  (many  Indians  falling  in  this 
group)  from  the  rest  of  the  school  society 


comment  on  is  that  caused  by  a iack  of  sensitivity  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  or  school  attendance  person.  It  seems  to  me 
clear  that  many  truancies  and  behavioral  problems  in  the 
classroom  are  caused  by  peer  group  pressures,  which  make 
the  Indian  student  feel  extremely  uncomfortable  in  the  school 
setting.  If  the  teacher  does  not  fully  understand  this,  he 
may  attribute  non-attendance  or  behavioral  problems  to  a 
hostility  to  the  school  itself,  not  realizing  that  the  child 
is  so  uncomfortable  in  the  environment  that  he  seeks  a refuge 
elsewhere.  For  this  reason  sensitivity  training  of  teachers  in 
the  problems  faced  by  the  minority,  and  in  this  area  the  Indian 
population,  is  a must  if  we  are  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  subtle 
discrimination.  Hostility  towards  the  Indian  truant,  because  of 
his  truancy,  without  an  attempt  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  the 
truancy,  is,  in  effect,  a discrimination  against  the  Indian  child, 
since  the  motivating  factors  in  his  truancy  may  be  far  different 
from  those  which  cause  truancy  in  children  from  more  advantaged 
cultures# 

5.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  to  illustrate 
ferms  of  discrimination,  is  that  caused  by  the  condescending 
attitude  of  a small  number  of  teachers.  This  is  the  attitude 


4.  The  last  discrimination  that  I would  like  to 
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evidenced  by  the  teacher  who  says  he  has  no  prejudice  against  the 
Indians,  but  must  recognize  their  inherent  inability  to  function 
in  the  school  setting  and  canTt  permit  them  to  hold  back  the  rest 
of  the  group. 


empathy  and  understanding  of  the  problems,  as  seen  by  the  individu 
Indian  child.  It  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  is  evidenced  by 
counselors  stating  to  an  Indian  child  that  MYou  should  quit 
associating  with  children  X,  Y and  Z,  because  they  will  only  get 
you  into  troub  le,?-? children  X,  Y and  Z also  being  Indian  children. 


I suppose  the  real  problem  here,  again,  is  the  lack  of 
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A JOHNSON-O1 MALLET  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

For  the  past  two  years  the  State  Advisory  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs  has  been  receiving  statements  from  the  Indians 
of  California  indicating  that  they  have  educational  needs  that 
are  not  being  met.  At  five  hearings  held  throughout  the  state 
the  majority  of  Indians  in  attendance  voiced  approval  of  the 
Commission1 s recommendation  calling  for  a reimplementation  of 
the  Johnson-0 ’Malley  program  in  the  State  of  California.  This 
brief  report  then,  is  an  attempt  to  summarise  the  past  use  of 
Johnson-01 Halley  funds  in  California;  to  point  out  the  pro- 
blems and  deficienoes  in  the  current  education  of  Indian  stu- 
dents; and,  to  show  how  a reinstatement  of  the  Johnson-01  Mall ey 
program  could  be  handled  so  as  to  bring  about  a more  successful 
education  of  California  Indian  students.. 

The  Johnson-0 *Malley  Act  of  April  16,  1934  (46  Stat.  596), 
as  amended  by  the  Act-  of  June  4,  1936  (49  Stat.  1456),  provides 
for  financial  aid  to  States  for  implementing  their  educational 
programs  to  Indians  residing  on  or  near  trust  land.  In  1935 
California  became  the  first  state  to  enter  into  a contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  financial  assistance  under 
this  act.  Since  the  program's  inception,  there  have  been  as 

many  as  twenty  states  participating  in  this  Federal  subsity. 
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However  at  present,  with  the  withdrawal  of  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia, there  are  only  eighteen  states  still  receiving  funds. 

The  total  amount  funded  for  all  states  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  $9,452,000.  The  states  receiving  this  aid  are: 
Nebraska  ($125,000);  North  Dakota  ($225,000);  South  Dakota 
($630,000);  Minnesota  ($250,000);  Wisconsin  ($160,000);  Iowa 
($35,000);  Montana  ($107,000);  Wyoming  ($15,000);  New  Mexico 
( $1 , 401 , 000 ) ; Colorado  ( $109 , 000 ) ; Alaska  ( $1 , 010 , 802 ) ; Okla- 
homa ($500,000);  Kansas  ($15,000);  Arizona  ($3,004,000); 

Nevada  ($86,000);  Idaho  ($139,000);  Washington  ($102,751); 
Florda  ( $10 , 000 ) • 

For  years  California  received  $313,500  a year  as  its 
share  of  the  funds.  In  1953  an  annual  reduction  of  $50,000 
a year  was  started  until  the  program  was  completely  discon- 
tinued in  1958.  The  apparent  reasons  for  this  withdrawal 
are  found  in  the  combination  of  circumstances  that  ei  sted 
in  California  and  t^he  Nation  at  that  time. 

During  the  late  1940’s  and  early  1950's  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  began  to  come  under  an  increasing  attack  on  its 
alleged  lack  of  success  with  nationwide  Indian  problems.  Con- 
gress, acting  through  the  Interior  Appropriations  Committee, 
began  to  express  this  dissatisfaction  by  applying  pressure  on 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  withdraw  services  to  American 

Indians.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108,  which  specifically 
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names  California  Indians,  was  an  official  statement  of  that 
desire.  Thus  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  in  the  un- 
happy position  of  having  to  cut  back  its  services  to  American 
Indians  at  a time  when  those  services  were  badly  in  need  of 
expansion.  Naturally  they  decided  to  cut  back  where  they 
felt  the  need  for  their  services  was  the  least among  Cal- 

ifornia Indians. 

A publication  brought  out  in  1952  entitled  Repoifr  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  693  (62nd,  Congress),  stated  that 
California  Indians  had  the  third  highest  median  income  per 
family  among  the  hundreds  of  Indian  groups* in  America.  The 
figures  given  for  California  Indians  in  the  above  named  re- 
port are:  agriculture  »$2,750;  other  occupations  » $3»250« 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  fifteen  years  later  the  econ- 
omic condition  of  California  Indians  seems  to  have  become 
worse,  rather  than  improving.  In  a survey  of  economic  con- 
ditions of  rural  California  Indians  published  in  1966  by  the 
State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  following 
imformation  was  presented:  yearly  income  ■*  $2,268  per  family. 

The  Commission  report  also  quotes  a figure  compiled  by  the  BIA 
in  1963  on  California  reservation  Indians  as  being  $2, 866. per 
family.  The  U.S.  Census  in  I960  does  not  provide  a figure 
for  median  family  income  among  California  Indians;  however,  a 
median  income  for  Indian  individuals  is  given  as  $2,694  P«r 
year.  Since  in  many  Indian  families  only  one  person  works, 
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